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Jiamayanay Forme Epiyuo Sansnif. Pin* A. 1^ Cluv). Pans. 

n, Ddnvium cum Iribns'aliis Mafia-Bharail pradaidlssimis Kjii- 
sndtis, Pinnus eduht Puinciscus Popp. Peiuliiii. IHlIf), 
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^■MIE indifreronce of the Biitisli public to the icligious and 
political state of the vast en.pire which extends, in its sove- 

leiguty or inrtuence, fiom the foot of *he Himalaya to Cape Co- 
, inoriu,has been a frc(}uct\t subject of astonishnicut and complaint. 
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StmcfU JPoekry, 

I'hosc regions of wliieli our aftci'Stors spake iiitd read with a kind 
of awe^-stnirk woiulor, as of those 

-where thb gorgeous east 

Sliower'd o er her kiii^s barl)anc pearl ahd gold, 

having lost thrir imaginalue interest/as the leahns of sovereigns 
who sat on ivory thrones, rode nbroad among a thousand eli'- 
piiaiits, and siH'iiied l<> realize all the inagtic wonders of the 
‘ /Vrabiun Nights and liaviug sunk into tin* presRlencies of 
and unromanlic haiglisli gentlemei!, are s»i[)posed to j)ossess no 
intores^t except 4o thrfholders ^of liast lutlia sl^ek, o^to those 
who lljink India an^ihnlrat)le country to provide 1'or 
sons, "riie Journal of l?!shop lleber awoke the public mind, at 
least for a time, to a more vivid curiosity ifbout regutns wheie 
external nature is so prolilic in vvondias j tin* Urilish govein- 

ment issues out its mandate to almost as many nations ami 
languages as the great king in the Old 'I'estanient; w'here the land 
is stievvn with the wrecks of mighty empires, and with the inoul- 
deling mommu'nls of leligiuns whose origin is lost in the depth 
of lemoto ages, but which have i!dlnenc<'d llu* fate i>f geuenuhms 
after generations of our fellovv-creatnn's; and where vestiges aie 
discovered, if not of the eailiesl, at least of i ivili/aliun in its pi'- 
meval form, and slreleiiing upw^aid far hevond the leaeli, at all 
t'venls, of profane ri'coid. If then theri' Is, in geiieial, sueh 
reinarkable apalhj on all queslioiM eonueeled with India, ques¬ 
tions wliieli at pieseut relate toOhe <ivil, moral, and religious 
W(-lfare of a liundn'd millions of our snbjtrls, it eoidd scarcely l»e 
expected that inneh geneial alhuition should he drawn towards 
the anthjuities and literaluic of a }>eople whose habits of fetding, 
thinking, and believing are, in many Respects, so remote from and 
repugnant to those of all luiropean nations. 

Yet to the few who sludv with intense interest the history of man, 
Ikiw full of wonder and of iiiformatam is the civil, tlie religious, the 
lib rary history of this lemarkable people, as it has been giadually 
developed, ami as their niomiinenls aie more profoundly sludu'd, 
and their wiilings inoie exleiKsively made known through the dili¬ 
gence and activity of English and continental scholars! \Miat 
curious, even if inexplicable, secrets come, daily as it wen*, to light 
from the study of a language, not nu'rely in its primitive roots, but 
in its construction and gramnialicai forms, so stiikingly allied with 
the Persian, still nu»rc with the Greek, the primitive Jjatin, and the 
^IVutonic tongues from the disiaivcry, if not in its jirimitive at 

* As u siiiglo iiisltini'e, wv tiud in the two auxiliary xerhs of the Sanscrit not only 
almost, tuhUnn hlvi'ti, the iftty urn, 'n the nsottf m/i of the Intliaii; but in 
the other, the bhavanii, xiith its root AZ/i# and its derivalivts, the germ of tlie ham, 
hitK, hat of the Latin impexieet, and of the ancient fonn of the preterite /uvt, /uvivti, 
Juvtt, 

least 
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Ica^it in its most full and porfort form, of the great pantheistic 
f»yst< m t)f rclijfion, sxhicli, with one exception, under its various 
inodiiicutions, comprehended, the wlnde of Asia and Kg\pt, at 
least as the faith ot the higher and nioie inlclh^ctual classes ; trom 
tlu‘ examination of the laws and civil polity of a jieople in which 
tlie institution of (piste's appeals in its most iigld and eeitainly its 
iinist lasting fyrm, unchanged, as even Isiiropiau history can 
prove', since the ilavs of Alexander; from the development of 
their plulosoph)^ whn^h appeals t(* have passed Ijke that of elder 
(Jiecce 'ujid^thaH oflnod(*|n I'hiH^pe thiouf\ever^ suceessKe gra- 
dalJffn f)f Idealism, Mateiialism, Scept^^’isni, ICcleclicisin plimdl}, 
fioii! tlieir ^i(»eti\, which however tnenmiHued with moiislrous 
and f'xtravagant fiction, and a wild and incolieicnt mythology, not 
only ixdUs oin inUiesl as thaiai leiistic of the people of whose 
nnagiriulion and fet lings it is th*' living expiession, but even to 
haiiopean rais iiiav he found to abound in passages laiely per¬ 
haps ot sfriLing gi andt'in oi eneigv, hut often tif tlu* most exquisite 
d(‘lua( N, of the softist tendeini'ss, of inlinitc vuiietv and giaee- 
hilnes'^ of fanc}, and whal ina\ not least surpiisi* ouVrtadera, of 
llie pnii st siinpliei!}. * 

(hiuital poetivis genuall} proscribed in the mass, a*, ofl'ering 
Ittlh' nioK titan a biilliant t oiifusionof lloiiddielion,of turgid and 
t iiitastn metaphoi, not false to I’aiiopean natiue, hut to 

tlios*' pinuaiv and uimei'*al [iinuiplesof taste which demand that 
the l.nigiiage sliould he in haui^cm^ with the thought, the imageiy 
in kc i ping with tlu' st ntitm nt. It wt* mav judge, as doubtless we 
niav laiilv judgt', tiom liltial tianslalions into tiet^ though elegant 
laitni, and into fieiinan, wjnch, fioui the* inliinte vanety ot its 
int'lit s, and tin* gcMU'ial ]diani y of its slnieturc*, is so well adapted 
to gi\(' a t.iidifnl eop) ol <‘vti v shlcMjf national jioctiy; if we may 
ionu anvthmg like a iea-.onal)le estimate of Sansciil poetiv from 
(In* ininn ions w^oiks wliieli aie lu ioie us, wt* nia}' safely pionounee 
llial tin* dietion of the linlumpoits is ptTuliai ly simple; their 
hixiniaiiet* is not in the language* hut in the subject inattei of thc*ir 
jxielry ; hi the infinite vaiietv, vastness, and exubi*ran(‘(' of lln'ir 
nnlhologic al iables ; it is in tins pail that the imagination inns liof, 

Thi u uliT wh(» in ly bo iittiua fl in this br inch ot oriental btu.iluro, will (ind 
ii bnlliaiit sKiNj'j ol till siH t issnc sc b >ols of iiifb.in |ihi!osoph) jti a book \\ hue, iiom 
its t'tb, 1 ( ^vunla jnd be luchiied to sec k it. tbc* * ll^stoin* de la Philosojihie du 
iSutle,’ In \ Klor (\msiM, ahis sl.ttc.h is ibiefU loinjiiUd from the woiks of orn of 
the eaibest, « s \u 11 ol the ablest, disc outiis m the iiukaowii leirimis oi e istein lito- 
iiitiiie, oiii ccaintivni ui Mi, C i.KbrookL. To this gc‘iitlen).in Indian scboiirs cm tho 
contineut, as >\c 11 as in Kiiglancl, look u]» with something ot tihal levertmej and wo 
know no one to whom llie pi iisc_ of ability and sagKity sciins aw inlid by such 
nmvi isal constut, or whose title to the hi^hi st laiik ol onental i»cholai&iiii) is admitted 
vatu such loady and umiucstioin.iir unaiuunt}# 

B U 
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not in tlie rcduiulancc of metaphor, or the profusion of unmeaning 
sirnilitutics—in this respect their taste is Grecian rather than Italian. 

he elegant mind ol llebcr, at tlije vdy commencement of his 
oriental studies, perceived at once the distinction. ^ I have more and 
more convinced myself that what is called the florid Eastern 
style is ehielly to be found in translations; and that the charac¬ 
teristics ol tile originals are often rather flatness ai)d vaj)idity than 
e\u))eraiico ot ornament.'-^' The justice of this opinion, we ap 
preheiul, will bo^ acknowledged by all competent judges, even as 
n*gards»Arabic :finl P-^rsiuu poetry; and, nowevvr all countries, 
-India .ft'nong tlie rest, nujy have their 'l^GicentcsU, their Marinos, 
and (Jongoras,—the ^ialodayu, edited by M. lieuaiy, is in this 
false style,—the general character, especially of their earlier poems, 
is directly the reverse. * 

It is to the ancimit poetry of India that we propose to confine 
our present article,—to give some account of tlie discoveries which 
have been made in these untrodden regions by persons in every sense 
qualified to pass judgment on the real value ol' that which has conic 
to liglit. Un<|uestionably the mine of Indian poetry has been worked 
for some years by men admirably ([ualified to trace the rich vein of 
gold which runs beneath its dark surface. When we mention the 
names of the Schlegels, we npiieal to poetical critics whose 
boimdh\ss ao<|i!ainlance with ancient and modern literature, whose 
high and philosophic principles of taste, however they may not 
coiiiniaiid universal deference, lu/u; at least a right to universal 
respect and attention. The elegant work of the late I'rcderirk 
Scldogel on the language and the philosophy of India, first, wc 
believi^jilirectcd the industry and excited the enthusiasm of German 
scholars towards the study of Sanscrit. 1:1 o was followed, and 
soon outstripped, by his brother, who has, among other Morks, 
cditoil the Ilhagavat-Gita, with a most felicitous Ijatiu transla¬ 
tion; has published the Jndischc llibliothek—a journal abound¬ 
ing in information on all subjects relating to the study of Sansciit; 
and is employed in the more arduous w'ork of editing the com¬ 
plete text of the Uaniayana. Of the publications of their most 
acute and indefatigable associate, F. 13opp, we shall have frequent 
occasion to avail ourselvt\s in the course of our article; and every 
Gennaii catalogue brings forward the names of new adventurers 
in this expanding field of Jiterary inquiry. 

11 , however, we set out by professing our ahmsl total ignorance 
ol the ancient language,*we may perhaps be accused of assuming 
a juilicial authority to which wc have no pretensions. We might 
at once take refuge in the exciue that wo profess to review the 


* Joudial uf Voyage to Indio, pi wdii, 

translations, 
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SanscHf PSdry. 

ti in&lations, not the oi Jgm il woiks, to give o«i rcndcre auat count 
of tin SI aucunt Lastcru pods as they appen btloie us m luodiru 
Ihitopcaii attire^ not to iiitrcrducc them in then naluo gnib and 
oiiginal simplicity and dignity: yet we ina\ pcihaps go liuther^ 
and, tiaukly admitting that we ]}k\vo inipeifcct lufoiination, tui that 
\iiy Jenson advance a lughei claim to impntiality Ihose who 
have made themselves masteis ot a laie aiul ditheiiU bramh ot study 
ai( natuially disposed to ove^-eslimate its value 'Ihevtiy/ial 
v\]iieh h IS callied ^tluLin in timuifih thioiigh mqiyand gicat ob- 
st^is, TnsimsiAlv magnUKs tin •object, loKUtam w huh tfiey hive 
(onsuilud so imich hboiti None Init hivnit and inlimsiaslu 
iiunds wilf apply them&cKts to siuh ahstiuse sUidu s , and the 
lijvoui uul eiithu^asin which eheii tin m on tiuii uniise will 
thiow a blight anddi77lmg eolounng ovu llu objeds ot tluii 
piiisiiit As to the lust uavigatois ot th^ oeian evijv island was 
a puadisc, e\ii\ lock i u dm of gold and an abode ot bliss; 
pntiv iioni the nn re cxeitenunt ot lundly, pnlly tioni thi 
intoxu lUon ol suiciss so long tUspuied oi, and the sense ot toil 
and peiil unddjonc, which no one is willing to suppose that he 
his tliiown aw ly on i woilhltss object, put!} iioiu tli it uiineisd 
piopi nsily ot oin nitmc to lUiibiiU the higlustvdm tothuof 
vihich wc hi\c c\chisi\c posses'iioii —liom illusions sue h as llu se 
nil u oi the < ooh st minds c imiot soiiutunes altogdlu i t m in< ip ite 
llumscKcs, and hence the icjioits ot the Inst id\cntui(is gia- 
diiilly sobci down, and tla ciuhinUd lands, though they may still 
jjiovc in a liiJicIcgMC piduiesquc and beaiitiliil, then lo- 
inintii uul ihnosi pieUinatiual chnacUi So, it we nuv still 
puisne till illiihli itiun, w& have sailed to ihi plei'^mt shoics ot 
Indim podtv, with little tod on oui ov\n put, we have eompaiid 
till sepii lie act omits ot the vaiious diseovtuis witli eonsidei ible 
e lu , aiui emltivouied to foim i disp issionati |iuUmeut on the 
imiitsol the new teiiitoiy thus added to the v\oild oi litei ituie. 
lu olhei v\ouls, we have eolkcteel liom many quiiteis all the 
lianslitioiis ot Sanseiit podiy which we have been able toolitim 
—those ot the Sehlcgils, ot Hopp, of Kosegaiten, and ol i^ostn, 
ot the (leimin school, ot M Chc/y, in lieiieh, and in l^nglish, 
oi ^)ii William Jones, the imssionaiit s Caiey and Maishman, but, 
above all,*ot Mr, lloiace Ilaymaii W ilson. Ouiselves, as students 
o( the language, being eonltsseelly ni om leailnig-sinugs, v\e 
have, neveilheUbs, been able* to torm our own opiniem m m my 
placeb vvheic we have ventuied to tianslate tlic toieign tiansla- 
tions, as to the struetuie ot the v^nse, the cedloeation of the woieN, 
andotlui peeulin eh n le tensile s ol llu originals It we have, in 
giiuial, been obliged to copy the Muong side ot the tapestiy,’v\e 
liavc^ neveithelcbb, eideavouieel tofoimbome notion ot the but- 

liaucY 
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SanskrU Poetry^ 

liancy a^d disposition of the colours on :the right. ^Our object ig 
to afford to the coimnon rcadt'r, by wide circulation of a 
popular Journal^ some knowledge of the valuable labours of men, 
whose iiulu>lry and talents deserve a more extt'nsive lame than 
they are likely to obtain within lhe,<‘irrumscrlbed sphere in whicli 
Oriental scholars appear to dwell apart from the coimnon world 
of letters; and, at the same time, to o[>en a view', ^tlthough ueee:^- 
saiily rapid and imperfect, of the veiks of poets unknown, 
b} ntiine, in the \ycat, Uiougli oiTce the deligl^t yf lire most .‘splendid 
courts, ajul some of ikbui not inSroly tin# bards, l^it likewise^ <ho 
religious iustiuctors of the most populous, jreihaps in their rlay 
the most ci\ili/ed, regions of the earth, / 

Our first extract will be taken from the famous lUiagaval-Oita, 
an episode in the great epic ])oem, llie Malia l>l)arata, The 
oldest poetry of thf' Hindus is eontained in their piiiniti\e rrh- 
gioiis books, tlie Vedas,* and in their melrieal laws, the Jn.^itiiles 
of iMeiiu. ^riie Puranas, the traditions, as the Vedas an: the 
seripturcH of Hindu faith, ar<i of later origin—the poetical (iohleii 
Legend of Urahminical hagiography. between tin* Vedas and 
Puranas, in priiiit of antiquity, or, at least, ohh r than parts of the 
latter, rank the two great rqric poc'ius, the Pauunaua and the 
JNIaha llliarala—the Iliad aiul the <)<l\ssev of the heroic, or latlier 
the mylliological, age of Sansciit poetrv. These extiaordiuaiy 
works, in comparison to the stately and umronn structvires ol the 
(jirecian hard, are as the Himalaya to the hijidi Jngn Parnassi^ or 
perhaps, a more appnqniate illustration, as tlie banian of India, 
stretching out, and striking down and taking root again, in an 
endless and intricate grove, to the spreuding vet regular planes, or 
the tall and graceful pojriais, which rise beside the margin of some 
|)oetic Oi'eeian river*. 

The Alahi^ Hlrar atn is most Justly called the (Ireat lUiarata, for 
it is distributed into eighleeii jrarts, which togethi'r amount to 
one hundnul thousand slokas or dislichs. In tiro midst ol this 
giant epic occurs the lJhagavat-(jtita, or the Divine Song—an 
episode, which, in the form of a dialogue between tire god Krishna 
and till! hero Arjmiu, gives a full aiiil most curious exposition of 
the lralf*mythologieal, lialf-pliilosophical Pantheism oi the Mra- 
mins. It is, iirdeed, probable that this episode is of a much later 

* Of the Vfilas, oiir kn<rwletlgo*is ilcnvcil from the ycdfouail itjiiiou ot jMr, 
Oolebrookc, in the eijjhth volume of the Asiatic Kesearclu-s. I'lotthsnr Hosen, of the 
London University, has ju'*! put forth a * specimen ’ of tlie Kiy* V oda iii tlie original, 
with a translation and notes. Jt consists of several short hj inns, chiefty addressed 
to Agni, the God of Fm*, and may be eomj^ired, Avith some interest, with the Vseudo- 
Orpliic Hymns of Greek poetry, consistiuj^, like them, of apiH'lItitions and descrii»tions 
of the attributes of the ditffcront deitits. The laws of Menu, it is well known, were 
translated by Sir AV. Jones, and have been published in a splendid form, aud, ill tho 
judgment of M. Che^y, groat critical ability, by Mr./iIaughton» 

date 
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date than the jjoem itself; it reads like a noble fragment pf Em- 
ptnlocles or Jjucretius, introduced into the midst of an Homeric 
epic; and we observe that this episode is not noticed in the 
abstract of the Javanese version of this part of tlie Muha liha- 
rata in Sir Stamford Kaffles’s ^work. Yet, in {K>int of poetical 
conception, there i« something singularly striking and magnificent 
the introduction of this solemn discussion on the nature of the 
godhead and the destiny of in the midst of the fury and 

tuiiuilt of the cnvilwiir mvvhiiji*it occurs* 'Che battle pauses 
wlxiitf ihtTg^d aAd tiie heso hold •their subfwaie, Inough soiticwliut 
prolix,* coiKcrsc; ami if a later interpolation, it is allied with 
great atidress to tlie main subject of the poem. 

Of the Bhagavai-Oita wo have before us—first, tlie English 
prose version of that veniTablc Sanscrit scholar, Mr. Charles 
W ilkins; secomlK, the original text, with a Jjatin version, com¬ 
posted with singular tdcgancc and dt'xteriiy by Augustus Sclilegtd; 
ihinlly, some pasMiges in (lerinan vt'rse, at the end x:)f the volume 
of I'retlerick Schlegt'l; Iburthly, some extracts, in a remar 
able and juol'ound disipiisition on tlie philosophy as wv\l as the 
poetiy of the Bhagavat, by Baron W'illiam \ou liambohit* 

A civil war luul broken out between the two great lieroie races 
of the sons of l^aiidii and the sons of Kiiru. The Paiuliiid;e, 
liaving been driven from tlu: throne of their common parent, 
wbieli liad been usurped by tluj younger rare, of Kuru, are rc- 
tiirniug from exile, with a inighty army, to maintain tiieir rights 
and claim their ancestral st.t'ptre* 'The battle is in the act of 
closing; the tall and valiuiit Bliishnui, the leader, on the jiart of 
the kinuithe, harangues liis*follo\ve,rs; he ^ thunders like u roaring 
lion/ ami blows his shell of battle, to which the eoiichs and all 
the wailike music of his host reply. On the other side appears 
Arjuna in his splendid car, drawn by while horses, and attmided 
by the god Krishna. Arjmui and all his cajitains in their turn 
blow their com bs (each of wdiicli, like the swords and steeds of 
the knights of Arthur ami Cliiirlemague, has its proper name,)—a 
moment, and the liatlle begins to rage. But Aijuna, still accom¬ 
panied ))y Krishna, coiniiiaiuls his cliariot to be driven into the 
spac«‘ between the armies* He surveys the opposing hosts,— 
each composed of liis kindred; he beholds, on either side, brothers 
in arms against brothers ; 

--< populumquc potentem, 

In siia victrici eonversnm viscera dextrd, 

Pognatasfpic acies.' 

A deep melancholy passes overliis yiirit, and in these words he 
addresses the deity w'ho stands by ms side. * (lii the versification 
of tliesc passages^ wUich we have ventured to attempt;. our eight- 

line 
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lino measure^ vvliirh we have adopted without rh^mc, in the 
number of its syllables, and as nearly us possible, m its cadence, 
answers to the Sanscrit original#)* 

* My kindred, Krishna, I behold, all standing for the battle arm'd; 
My every quailing member fails, an4 wan and wither'd is my face; 
(Jold shuddering runs through all my frame, my hair stands stiff upon 
my head; 

jAndGandivt falls from out my hand,gnd all my burning skin is parchVI. 
I cannot move—I cannot stand ;• within, my reeling spirit swims. 

On every side, oTi fair^aired go(H 1 see t^e dark ill-omi»i«l : 
TMy kindred wdien Tve slain jn fight, wliiit ha})])iness remains me / 
For victory, Krishna, care not I, nor empire, nor the Mis? of life ; 

J^)r what is empire, what is wealth, and what, great king, is life itself, 
A\^hen tliosc for wliom we thirst for wealth, anS toil for em()ire and 
for bliss, 

Stand in tlie battle-field arrayed, and freely peril wealtli and life ? 
Teachers, sons, fathers, grandsires, uncles, nephews, cousins, kindred 
friends, 

Not for the triple world would I, oh Madliuis' conqueror, slaughter 
them; 

IIow much less for this narrow earth, though they w'onld sternly 
slaughter me/ 


Arjuua dwells still more on llic miseries of civil war, the ex¬ 
tinction of noble races, the su&pcnsimi of splcmlid family alliances, 
the interruption of all sacred lite^ (the sacrllicia genlililia,) the 
general impiety, the licence among the females, lie then sinks 
back in bis chariot, lajs aside his bow^ and auows, aiul awaits the 
answer of the god. Krishna sternly reproves his taiiieness of 
ehuracler. Arjinia replies in a tone still more sad and biokcii 
spirited, and declares that be had rather beg liis bread than obtain 
einpiic by the slaughter of bis kindred. The reply of Kri.sbna 
breathes th^ terrible sublime of pantheistic fatalism. Upon this 
system, the murder, the massacre of llie dearest kindred, are in- 
diii'erent; death and life are but unimportant modiiieations of tlie 


♦ ‘ Thii oldcKt, most sim]de, and most generally ado])ied measure, is the Sloka, a 
distich, of two sixteen-syllabla lines, divided at the eighth syllable. According to 
pur prOBudiul maiks, the following is the scheme 

OOOOl - 

-Iw-ul- 

OOOUIO-—lOOOOl — 

-ul———— 

The first four syllables are hound by no rule; the second half, on the contrary, is 
unalterably fixed, excepting that the last syllable has the c(»iimiuxi hceucu of termi¬ 
nation. Ill the second half verse, 1 do not remember n single instance of deviation 
from this, though sometimes, but very seWoni, the first half verse ends with another 
ijuadrisyliable foot.’—fachlegcl, ludische BmUothek, p,36- ('omporc Mr.Colebiooke’s 
elaborate Kssays on Sansent IVosody, Kosegarten’s l*rcface to aud Bopp’s 

Preface to his Trauslatiou of Selections from the Matubharata. 
t His bow. 


same 
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same being; and the immortality, the eternity of the soul becomes 
a teriilic argument for utter disregard of human siiffering*iii the 
present state of being. 

‘ Tliou mourn'st for those thou shouhlst not mourn, albeit thy words 
are like the Avise, 

For those that live 05 those tliat dfe, may never mourn the truly wise, 
rse'er was the time when I was not, nor thou, nor yonder kings of 
earth: 

Hereafter, ne'er shall he the time,*wlujn one of us shall cease to he. 
TJie soul, wiljiin ijs n^rtal frame, glides on through ehildhood„youth, 
and age; 

Then in another form renew'd, renews its stated course again. 

All iiulcstTuctible is He that spread the living universe; 

And wlio is he that shall destroy the work of the Undestructible ? 
(’orrnptible these bodies are tliat wrap the everlasting soul— 

The eternal, uniinaghuible soul. AVhence on to battle, Jlharata! 

For he that tliinks to slay the soul, or he that thinks the soul is slain, 
Are fondly hotli alike deceived; it is not slain—it slayeth not; 

It is not born—it doth not die ; past, present, future, knows it not; 
Ancient, eternal, and unehang’d, it dies not Avith the dying frame. 
Wlio knoAvs it incorniptihle, and eveilastiiig, and unborn, 

What heeds lie Avlicther he may slay, or fall himself in battle slain ? 
As their old garments men cast off, anon Tiew raiment to assume. 

So casts the soul its Avorn-out frame, and takes at once another form. 
The \vea])on cannot pierce it through, nor wastes it the consuming fire; 
The licpiid Avaters melt it not, nou^lries it up the parching Aviiul; 
Impenetrable and unharn’d ; impermeable and uiidried ; 

Perpetual, cver-AA’andoring, firm, indissoluble, jiermanent. 

Invisible, uiisjicakable. Thus deeming, AA'lierefore mourn for it ? 

But didst thou think that it*\vas born, and didst thou think that it 
could die I 

Even then thou shouhrst not mourn for it with idle grief, oli Bharata, 
AVhate'er is born must surely die—AAdiateVr can die is born again; 
Wherefore the ine\iitable doom thou should’st not mourn, oh Bharata.’ 


in tins tone proceeds at some length the implacable deity. 
Arjuiia listens Avilh deep submission and deference, and by 
degrees elicits from Krishna the whole philosophy of religion, 
conceriung the nature of the gods^ the universe, the nature of 
man, the supreme good, and the highest Wisdom. 

"Pile iirst question is that Avhich was constantly agitated in llic 
(Grecian schools—the comparative excdlciicc of the active or con¬ 
templative life. Here the Jihagavat-Ciita departs from the usual 
doctrine of the Yoguces, and eremitical fanatics of the blast, and 
soars to a loftier mysticism. highest perfection to Avliich the 

human soul can attain is action Avithout passion; the mind is to 
be entirely independent of external ol^jects; "to preserve its uiidis-* 
turbed serenity it shoitld have the conscious power of withdrawing 


all 
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all its senses within itself, * as the tortoise draws all its limbs 
benoatli its shell.’ Action is nccessary|j jyut action must produce 
no emotion—no sensation on tlio calm spirit within; whatever 
may be ihoir couscqnenccs, however important, however awful, 
events aic to be unfelt, and almost unpercciveil, by tlie impassive 
mind ; and on this principle Arjnna is tc^ execute the fated 
.slanj^liter upon his kindred, without the least fo«liug of sonny, 
or f(*ar, or coinpiuK^lion, being permitted to intrude on the diviiu; 
apathy of his soid. Sonic of the images Math wiiicli this passion¬ 
less tranquillity of tbii spirit is Illustrated appeaf to ^rsrsinguJarly 
bcautilfil. 

‘ As to the uiirais’d, unsvvelling ocean flow the miiltitudinone streams, 
So to the soul serene, unmov'd, flow in tlie nndigturhing lusts.' 

—And then again the soul, in this state of unbroken quietude, 

‘ Floats like tlie lotus on the lake, mimov’d, unruffled by the tide/ 

'^riie senses arc rmplo}ed in their separate functions, yet the soul 
still inahitains its stately inactivity. In tlie Ijatin of Schlegel,—- 
‘ Nihil equideni ago, (sic arbitretnr flevolus, veritatis gnarns,') cer- 
neiis, audictis, tangens, odorans, edens, ambulans, spirans, locpicns, 
dimittens, prehendens, intuens el coniiiveus quoque; sensus 
tautiuu in nibus sibi sidijeclis vi^rsaiitur.’ 'iliongh tlie life of the 
anchorite does not appear to equal in religious sublimity this 
life of unimpassioued a*‘tivity, \el one chapter seems to expatiate 
with peculiar delight on the solit^y slate of him who dwells apart 
with his tranquil spirit— 

‘ As hangs tlie still unwavering lamp, wlicn not a breath disturbs the air/ 

^riie ornipations and the privilege's,of these holy amdiorites are, 
if nut the highest, vet approaching to tin* liiglu'st perfectibility. 
Their occupation is to keep all the avenues to the sensi^s (dosed, 
to retain the soul within itself, to be perpetually repealing the 
mystic monosyllable, Om ; so doing, they may attain on earth tlie. 
glorious jirerogative of seeing all things iu (jod, and disci'rning 
the divine Unity which llnis comprehends all things. After death, 
they ascend and aie absorbed into Urahm, the great piimal 
spirit* If tlirougli their own want of resolution, or cut shoit by 
death, they depart before they have a<xomplishctl their devout 
task, they may be born again, after many ages, in some pious 
family, recommence thei^ course, and start afresh from the 
point of holiness and udvancenieiit at which they broke ulF 
during their former life, lint it is remarkable that not merely 
arc the self-indicted painful mortiticutions, the excruciating 
penances, the absurd and faiAastic tortures of the Yoguces 
not enforced, llicy are posili*S?ely discountenanced. But it is not 
SO much our object to discuss the philosopjuc or religious tenets 

of 
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of the Bhagavat-Gita as to show the character of tlie poetry. 
Krishna gradually develojis his own nature, and at Icngtli dis¬ 
tinctly proclaims himself an Avatar of the supreme deity, Brahma 
himself, from whom all things emanate, into whom all are re-ab- 
sorbed. Jiisiiig by degrees, he first proclaims himself to be what¬ 
ever is most excellent in the whole of nature—he is the soul in 
the body—among tlie stars the most splendid—among mountains, 
Meru—among rivers, the Ganges—among words, the mystic 
monosyllabic—thonobU^t of animals, of birds, qf fish—among 
the lej^ersy^rAfc—aAiong the^seasons,^ the springs—an?l, what i»most 
extraordTliary^ among frauds, gambling with dice. Whatever, in 
short, is pce-emineiit or splendid derives its splendour and pre-emi¬ 
nence from being, gs it were, a portion of the divine essence. 
He even goes so far as to assert lliat, as God, he is not merely all 
existence, but likewise all lioii-cxistcncc. 


' Immortality and Death am I; I am Avluit is and what is not/ 

Still tllel•(^ is a distiiictioii between the Deity and the universe, 
which is illustrated by the striking similitude, 

^ As the Avide permeating air fills all the other's boundless space, 

Su deem ye, that hulwells in me tlie sum of all created things / 

and by a second, in which the universe is represented as a chain 
of pearls, suspended from the *8147101110 Being,—a notion singu¬ 
larly reseinbUug a remarkable passage in Homer (//w/c/, viii. 25), 
w’liicli bears manifi^st impress of ?\siati(' origin*. If we are inclined 
to doubt wlu'tlior all this is iiiteudetl for a doctrinal exposition, or 
an imaginary poetic illustration of the pantheistic creed, the actual 
jnipersonaliou of the J^eity* compridiendliig the whole universe 
williin his visible form, is unquestionably the most extraordinary 
ilight of poi'tic daring in the range of [loetry. It is the whole 
csseiici^ of symbolical religion embodied in language,—a highly 
abslracl metaphysical creed represented as reality,—the most subtle 
lictioii of tlto reason arrayed in form and substance. 

Aijunu implores the Deity that he may enjoy the sacred privilege 


* TJiu iiijiige 
biicli iuimitabli! 


has bcGu aitpliod in anothor sense by Beu Jousun, in u passage 
svrcetucss, that we cauuot forbear from (pioting it: 

Now, true love 
No such effects cloth prove ^ 

That is an essence far more i^entle, fine, 

Pure, perfi'ct, nay divine; 

It is a golden chain let down from l)eavGn, 

Whoso links are bright and even, 

That falls like sleep on Igtvm, and combines 
The soft and sweetest mj^ds j 
And in a culm and godlike unity 
^ Pies^ves community. 
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of beholding the godhead in its real nature. Krishna assents to his 
petitidh^—and purities his eyesight for’the insiip|Torlablc vision— 

‘ Behold iny million forms divine, of ever^ kind, and shai)e, and hut;; 
Wonders ne'er seen to mortal eye, thou shalt behold, O Bluiratu. 

Vet witli thine earthly vision thou that mystic sight nuiyst not behold ; 
T give to thee an eye divine, to on all my mysteries/ 

^riie veil of mortal sense is instantaneously remold—the god ap 
]>cars as he is— 

‘ As from a thousand suns the liglitVere bla^ng over all the heaven, 
Even such the fu?l ma^ificence o<that o'ej-weemnglsplejHWur slione. 
The uaJty of all the worlds^ and all llunr multiformity, 

Embodied in the god of gods, at once the son of Paiidu^aw/ 

In an agony of terror, his liair uplift, liis licad on high, his hands 
clasped ill supplication, Aijiina addresses the awful being— 

* All beings, God, in thee I see, and every animated tribe, 

And Brahma on his lotus throne, and all the wise and heavenly Host— 
I see thee with thy countless arms, and sides, and visages, and eyes, 
Infinite on every side, without beginning, midtile, end. 

Tliou wear St the crown, tliou wdeld'st the club, tlie fatal disc—on 
every side 

Intense, immeasurable light, in every part a bla/ing sun.’ 


The poet dwells much longer on the inagniiicuncc of the vision, 
but at length the deity assumes a mor<; terrific appearauct'—for as 
all things emanate from, so all things arc re-uhsorbt‘d into this uni¬ 


versal being. lie is not only tliINcrcator and origin, but likewise 
llie destroyer and the termination of created tilings, and is n»pre- 
seuted as a being into whose innnenso and liorrid jaws the whole 
liuiuan race precipitates itself and is swallowed up— 

‘ Even as the torrent rivers pour to 0 (.*eau's all-absorhing flood, 

Even so the heroes of mankind rush lieadlongtothy flaming moiitli; 
What art ijiou in that dreadful shape ? all hail to thee thou mightiest 
god— 

Thy form primeval I would know, yet may not guess thy dread design/ 


The god replies, and brings back the whole description to llu! 
part from whence they set forth, closing, as he began, with llie 
same fearful lesson of inexorable fatalism :— 


* Time, the destroyer I, prepaiied t* extinguish all yon armed host; 
Save thou, shall not a man survive in that proud battle line arrayed— 
Wherefore, arise, the glory win—defeat the foe—enjoy the throne. 
By me already are they slain, fate's passive instrument art thou— 
Slay Bron and Bhishma, Jagathrath, and Karin, and all the valiant 
host; 

Strike them, already struck by mo be fearless and be conqueror.' 

We subscribe to tlic opiiibn of Baron Humboldt, that the seven 
concluding cantos of this remarkable poem arc by a diflFerent hand, 

perhajis 
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perhaps of a later philosophy. To us, as poetical critics, they 
aj)pear loss \igo?ous and iinuiginative—and, however full •f very 
curious iuiormation as to*llie philosophical tends of the ilrahini^ 
nical religion, mar the kind of unity which seems to combine and 
centre on one purpose the bolder and more complete outline 
which is comprehended in the emrlier cantos. Nor can we afford 
space for any de^aileU examination of these later books. On the 
w hole, the 15hagavat-(jita is certainly one of the most curious, and 
tlie most characteristic works, whrch ye have received from tlie Kast. 
As a reccyfi^ of ^religious and philosophical opiAion it is^ inva- 
luabl^^nd if the progres? of Sanscrit critiefsm should luy eafter 
be able to ti^i, with any certainty, the date of this episode of the 
Maha BlfaraVa, it would throw light on the whole history of Indian 
civilization. * 

We pass now to a poem of an entirely opposite description,— 
one which reminds us more of our own Spenser than of the 
Luerdian or I'impeiloclcan tone of the Jihagavat-Gita. The 
Nalus or Nala, is anotlior episode of llie vast Malm BhuraUl, and 
has been translated into Latin by Franz Hopp, and into German 
verse by Kosegarten. A part of the poem has likewise been trans¬ 
lated into German verse by the original editor. It is a poem full 
of the most pathetic interest; and if any portion of Indian song, 
hitherto translated into the Kuropcau languages, is likely to arrest 
general attention, it is this beautiful tale, which wants only a poet's 
hand to transplant it in its living^Veshiiess to our foreign climate. 
We must, indeed, acknowledge that, in general, Indian poetry 
is scarcely ever likely to become popular in Europe. The causes 
are obvious.—Poetry, which departs from what we may call the 
vernacular idiom of thought*and feeling, must content itself with 
bc‘ing the treasured delight of the few ;—if it speaks a dialect in 
the least foreign or learned, or requires a more than ordinarily 
vivid imagination to transpoitus into the new world which it opens 
before us ; if it not only aw^akes no old delightful associations, 
but depends upon others which are altogether alien to our habits 
and usual tone of thinking, it must win its way, even if succoss- 
lully, very slowly; nor is it at any lime likely to become completely 
naturalized among the. general mass of readers. Of our own great 
poets—Milton and Spenser cannot, strictly speaking, be said to 
be pujuilar;—nothing but tlie universal nature of Shakspeare forces 
its way to all hearts. If, then, even w'illf some of our own poets, 
certainly with those of other European countries, we often require 
a previous training of knowledge before we can enter into their real 
spirit, and there is constant dangi^’, lest in this lardy process tlie life 
and the feeling which are essential to i^octic eyjoyment should have 
evaporated,—if when the uudcrstandxug must have coldly inter¬ 
preted 
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preted before the heart and affections can catch the poet's meaning, 
—by tliat time the contagious lire, which ought to have communi¬ 
cated itself with electric rapidity, has dittfi UM'ay, and can never hope 
to be rekindled,—how much more must this' be the case with 
poetry born in a region with a different soil, a ditierent heaven, as 
w^cll as a different race of human beings ? Such arc the serious 
ilidiculties, with which Indian poetry must strive. The face of 
external nature—the domain of the poet—in those more minute 
details which give life and reality to the fletion, is strange, umisiinl; 
if not demanding a perpetual •and laborlbuB cpinment, at least 
connected with no^ pleasurable assudations, ThtT^aodfns of 
Kiigland bl(tum with ihe^aine ffowors as those whioii enamel the 
meadows of Italy and Greece, at least they hear the salne names 
and excite tlie same emotions,—the roses, jftul lilies, and violets 
of soiillicrn song breathe, as it were, their familiar odours when 
transplanted into our northern climale,^they are the coininoii 
property of all hhiropeau poets. The luun ls which Avavo ov(t 
D elphi; the oaks of Dodona, the beech under which the shep¬ 
herd Titjnis reclined,—constantly awaken agrec'uble and weil- 
knowii images. .15ut take, on tlu‘ ollu*r haml, the description of 
spring, translated from the h}mns of Ja}ade\a, by Sir \V.,Jones : 


‘ Now the hearts of danrsels, Avhose lovers travel at a distance, are 
pierced w’itJi anginsli.’ [So far we him; a onuinon, and therefore 
pleasing, thoiigh trite ohservatiori, bi't what interest can \vc have in 
Avhat follows ?] ‘ W^liile the hlosscMjis of jJaculaie conspicuous among 

the floAvrets covered AA'ith bees, the Taniala, witli leaves dark and 
odorous, claims a tribute from tlie musk which it vaiupiishes; and tJie 
clustering llowers of the Talasa rescml>le tlie nails of (.’ama, with 
wdiich he rends tlie hearts of the young. The full-blown (k^sara 
gleams like tlie sceptre of the AA^orld’s monarch, liove ; and the pointed 
thyrsi of tlic Cetasa resemble the darts by Avliieh lovers are wounded. 
See tlie branches of Patali flowers filled Avith bees, like the ipnAXU' of 
Samara tilled Avith shafts ; while the tender blossom of the Caruna 
smiles to see the w’hole Avorld laying shame aside. The far-scented Mad- 
havi beautifies the trees, round Avhich it tAvines, and tlie fresh Mallu a 
seduces Avith rieli perfume even the heartvS of hermits; while the 
Amra tree, with blooming tresses, is embraced by the gay creeper 
Atimacta, and the blue streama of Yamuna wind round the groA’es of 
Vrindhasa.’ 


To an Indian ear, doubtless, this Avould be as delightful a land¬ 
scape as CoWper's tiardeii to our own,—Avliile to ns it is even 
more barren and unmusical than Darwin’s scientitic botany to the 
^fuuinitiate. The mythology, Avitli Avhicli their poetry is as instinct 
as that of the ancient Greeks, presents to us but dark allusions, 
and either strange, of monstvpus, or at least unknown fonns, W(; 
are cradled iu familiurity with the goda of Greece and dlome,’— 

their 
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iheir very haunted dwellings are sacred to the imagination,— 
Tenipe and Areythiisa, and Delphi and Helicon, are pcoploil with 
their tutelar deities, whosa forms and attributes rise up at once 
before us ;—but we feel no sacred horror at the name of the holy 
mountain Meru : Troy and Thebes awaken fur difterent trains of 
thought from Ayodhya and Vidarbha, — of the form and the 
powers of Vishnu And Siva we know little, and that little in¬ 
distinctly- Half the [luliaii mythological odes of Sir W. Jones 
been animated with a much highoi' and more during vein of lyric.in¬ 
spiration, they woul(4 still have bo^n weighed dowl^ by thcii;cum- 
hrouKj^iarniDg,—they reqflire a profound afld regular course of 
study before^we can enter into their mbrils. The Xjloud Mes¬ 
senger of* Calidasa, translated with considerable, elegance by 
JVIr, Wilson, is liable to the same objection; its beauty, after its 
very line opening, consists in the descrij)lion of plac<*s whost' 
very names are full of poetry to the native ear, but to the hhiropeaii 
awaken no pleasing sentiment whatever. 

^I'o a certain degree, then, Indian poetry must be to us learned 
or foreign—}et there are universal feelings, which lie in the very 
depth of nur common nature,—alfeclious and passions, of whicli 
the language is as universal as llie shape and the lineaiinnits of 
man; and when poe'try, in however loniote a region, speaks this 
general dialect of llie heart, it will command attention and excite a 
pleasing or a thrilling interest- • Such appears to us to be the case 
with tlie episode of Nala; anddim purely Indian costume of the 
j)oclry, in this instance, only adds to its charms, by making us feel 
that we have before us a faithful transcript of native manners, 
which, instead of demanding much previous ac(|uaiulance with 
Indian usages, conveys to us* much information in a very delightful 
way: the Nala w'ould requite much fewer explanatory notes than 
any other piece of Oriental poetry- This jM)em likewise gives a 
very favourable view of tlie virtues of the Indian character. A 
nation, to wborn the devoted conjugal fidelity of tlie wife of Nala 
is the ideal of female excellence, must have reached a high rank 
in moral culture; and the whole poem breatlies that gentle, and 
humane, and pacific tone, which is so strikingly distinctive in all 
the earlier representations of the fndiau native races. Mr. Southey, 
wlien, following the bent of his own genius, he indulged, in his 
Orienlul epic, in those exquisite pictures of domestic love which 
are the peculiar charm of his poetry, waS more true to Indian life 
than he himself perhaps supposed; for the poem of Nala was, we 
believe, altogether unknown in Europe at the time of the p!d>li- 
catioii of the ^ Curse of Kehama.^ Kor is it mean praise to the 
Indian poet that so many centuries a^ he sl^ould have cquallctl, 
in his conceptions of the moral elevation of the female character, 

tlie 
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llie Clu’lstlan poet who has been most successful in delineating the 
domestic \ii*tues. 

Nala, the monarch of Nishudha^ centered in his person all the 
noble (jLialities which could distiuguisli an Indian monarch, lie 
surpassed all kings injustice^ all men in beauty, and he was un¬ 
rivalled in the management of.* horses. Bhima, tlie king of 
V'iflarbha (Herar), possessed an only daughlrt*, the most beautiful 
and most modest of her sex—the gentle J^amajanti. Like the 
knights and ladies of old, these two perfect beings become 
mutually enaiiit^ured from the ][anio each of <jhe'other's admirable 
qualities: but instead of human amba^adors—flie fSHtld'^jUsquire 
or the adventurous liuudniaid,—Indian poetry furnishes the ena¬ 
moured prince with a very different kind of confidante. •Wander¬ 
ing in the Avoods, Nala beholds a Hock of birtls Avith golden Avings, 
A\ho olfer to conA'cy the tidings of his passion to tlie ear of the 
princess. JSala could not refuse a proposal so courteous, aud at 
llu' same time so acceptable. We haAO in these translations ad¬ 
mitted a slight alteration in our measure, in order to make it more 
lloAAing. 

‘ Flew away the sAvaris* rejoiring, to Vidarhha straight tliey Huav, 

To Vidarhha’s stately city, there by l)ainajanti*s feet, 

Down with drooping plumes tlicy settled, and she gazed upon the 
flock, 

Wondering at their forms so gracefuk, Avlierc amid her maids she sat. 
Sportively began the damsels all axpund to chase the birds, 

Scattering flew the swans before her, all about the loAxly gn)vc. 
Lightly ran the nimble maidens, every one lier bird pursued; 

But the swmi that through the forest gentle Damajanti followed, 
Suddenly in human language spake to d)iimajanti thus : 

“ Damajanti, in Vidarhha dwells a noble monarch, Nala, 

Fair in form as the AsAviiias, peerless among men is lie— 

Like Kandharba in his beauty, like a gotl in human form— 

Ti’uly if that thou Avert wedded to tliis man, O peerless princess! 
Beautiful Avould he thy children, like to him, tluju slender maid. 

Wc have seen Cioda aud GaudharA'as, men, the Sci’jienta and the 
Ilisliis; t 

All Aye VC seen, but ne'er the equal have we seen of noble Nala. 
Pcaijj^rt thou among all women, Nala is the pride of men.’ 

♦ In the original, according to our translators, this is a far less poetic bird; and 
■wc must crave permission f4)r once to turn our ^ geeso into swans/ If, however, wc 
are to believe Bohleii, in bis veiy learned work, ‘ Das alte Indien,' the translators 
are altogether mistaken ; they have been misled by tlie siniilaiity of the word /lattsa 
to The original either means a injtbic bird, closely rt'sembling the swan, or 

is perhaps the tall and brilliant Hamiugo, which Southey has introduced with such 
cHect in one of his rich descriptions in the ‘ Curse of Kehama.'' The goose, how¬ 
ever, is so common in Indian mythulog}', that this inust be received with much 
doubt. 

t Intermediate beings in Indian mythology. 

They 
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They receive a favourable answer from the princess, and take 
flight. 

• Thus the egg-born to the maiden spake, O lord of many peasants! 
Back then flew they to Nishadha, and to Nala told it all/ 

Love has the same effect on maidens in east and west. 

‘ Full of thought she sat dejected, pale her melancholy cheeks ; 
Daniajanti sat and yielded all her soul to sighs of grief; 

Silent gazing on the heavens, miserable to behold; 

Wan was all her roft complexion Vitli lior spirit’s inward sorrows ; 
Nor in sleep , nor geijftle copverse, nor in banquets found she joy, 
Night Hbr day she could not slumber ; Woe^ O Avoe! she wept aVd said/ 

As in ancient Greece, or as in feudal romance, the kings 
of all the earth, aijd all the chiefs or warriors who aspire to 
the hand of this blameless Helen of the East, arc summoned to 
a solemn assemblage, called the Swriyamham, or self-election, 
where the ])rincess is to designate the favoured suitor by throwing 
a w'reathc of flowers round his neck. Hu* roads to the court of 
Vidarbha are crowded with rajahs and kings ; and groan beneath 
the weight of steeds, and ears, and elephants. Nala, of course, 
is among the lirst; but on his way he «*nconntors four formidable 
and unexpecteil rivals, India the god of the firmament, Agni the 
god of the, V'aruiia tlio god of the waters, Yaina the god of the 
infernal regions. They declavc that they have descended from 
heaven to seek the hand of the lovely j)amajanli, and they adjure 
the enamoured Nala, by his piety and dutiful allegiance to the 
gods, to undertake the ungracious task of bearing their message 
of love to the fair. Nala remonsirates, but piety triumphs over 
passion. lie is suddenly, by the divine aid, transported into the 
l>o\ver of the princess. 

‘ Tliere he saw^ Vidarbha’s maiden, girt with all her virgin bands, 
Bright in beauty, full of softness, worthy of her noble lilood ; 

E\ eiy limb in round proportion, slender sides and lovely eyes; 

Even the moon’s soft gleam despising, in lier own o’erpow^ering 
brightness ; 

As he gazed, his love grew warmer to the softly smiling maid, 

Yet to keep his truth, his duty, all his passion he suppressed.’ 

lie delivers the message of the gods, but the maiden, in this 
delicate situation, permits licr candour to prevail over her basliful- 
ncss, and declares that, even in the presence of the gods, she 
shall select the noble Nala. JJut a new difficulty arises; the 
assembly is met at the Swayambara, all the royal suitors are in 
array, and Damajanti discovers, to her dismay, five Nalas ; for 
each of the deities had assumed the form, the features, the dress 
of the king of Nishadha. She addresses the deities in a supplL 
eating hymn. 
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* With her words and with her spirit, uttered she her humble prayer, 
Folding both her Iiands and trembling, to the gods the maiden spake.’ 

The gods are moved with compassion^ 4Hey slaiid confessed, pure 
(Hlcraliy dne sudore)^ with eyes that do not close^ with chaplets of 
celestial amaranth, their feet not touching the ground, their bodies 
casting no shadow. The form‘of the mortal Nala is distin¬ 
guished by the opposite of all these celestial at^ibutes. He is 
not free from the dust and heat of earth, his feet press the ground, 
his body casts a shadow. 

‘ Modestly the Idrge-e^ed maidewlifted uj his g^rment’^Jbem, 
*Roundi‘his shoulders threw she lightly the bright zone of^diant 
flowers.* • 

The assembly breaks up amid the applause of the gods* and the 
jealous lamentations of the unsuccessful suitors. 

The nuptials are celebrated ; Nala and his bride are blessed 
with two children ; Nala is the model of all virtue ; beloved by 
his subjects, pious to the gods, a diligent reader of the four 
Vediis, even of the fifth—he at length perfonns the Asw'ameda, 
the celebrated sacrifice of the horse, the height of Indian 
devotion. 

But ‘ the course of true love never doth run smooth,’ The 
gods on their return from the Swayaiiibara iiad met the fierce 
and vindictive Kali and another Deity, who, enraged to find them¬ 
selves too late, and jealous of the success of Nala, swore deep 
and eternal vengeance. But cvi^^spirits have no poucr over the 
blameless ; olfeucc must be committed before they can possess 
themselves of the soul of man. In unlucky hour Nala is guilty of 
a nameless act of impurity in the omission of a certain ablution; 
the demon Kali at once enters into liiin, liis understanding is per¬ 
verted, his disposition changed, and one lingering virtue, the love 
of Damajanti, alone remains. He plays at dice with his unna¬ 
tural brother Pushkara—loses his wealth, palaces, provinces, his 
kingdom, his very clothes, Damajanti had fortunately seized 
an opportunity of sending her cliildreii, under the care of the 
chief charioteer (the master of the horse), to her father’s court. 
What stake remains to the ruined gambler? none but Damajanti 
herself. The brother proposes the hazard; but the demoniac 
has not yet lost that last holy aft’ection. They are driven together 
into the wilderness—with but one garment between them, for a 
bird flew’ away widi the only one Nala had retained, mocking the 
spendthrift gambler—and proscribed by an edict, which makes it 
a capital crime to afford them any succour, or to receive them 
under any roof. Nala persuade^ his miserable wife to abandon 
him to his fate, and jretire tp her father’s court. It is our fault 
if we have entirely marred the exquisite pathos of her reply. 

‘Truly 
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* Truly all my heart is breaking, and my sinking members fail, 

When, O king, tby desperate counsel, once I think on, once ajain. 
Bobbed of kingdom, robbed*of niches, naked, worn with thirst and 
hunger, 

Shall 1 leave thee in the forest, shall I wander from thee far ? 

When tliou, sad and famine-stricken, thinkest of thy former bliss 
In the Avild wood, O fny husband, I will soothe thy weariness. 

Like a wife is no'physician, in a state so sad as thine, 

Medicine none is like her kindness—Nala, speak I not the truth 

Nala promises tl^at shall no^part; but the ftvil spint within 
him to overpower tliis last virtue. Hie frantic maii*delet- 

niiiies to abiuidon her while she is sleepihg; he cuts ott' part of the 
single gaftnent they possess, and leaves Jut half naked, and lying 
on the hard earth. Once he turns back to take a parting look— 


* Yet his cruel heart relenting, to the cabin turns he back : 

On tlie slumbering Dainajanti gazing, sadly wept the king: 

Thou, that sun or wind hath never roughly visited, iny lov'd one, 

On the hard earth in a cabin sloep’st, with no protecting friend. 
When she sees her severed garment, she, that ever smiled so sweetly, 
Will not all her senses fail her, loveliest, how Avill’t fare with her? 
How vAWt faiT with Bluma’s daughter, lonely, by her lord abandoned, 
Wandering in the savage forest, where wild beasts and serpents dwell 


lie entreats the protection of all the gods and genii, but rests his 
chief trust in a still surer safeguard. 

‘ Noblest, may they all protect best of all thy virtue guard thee.’ 
The classical reader will not fail to call to mind the Ariadne of 
Catullus ; the lingllsh, the L'na of SpeuscT, or the lady in Comus. 


‘ My sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine; Mie has a hidden strength 
AVhicli you remember not.’ 


The strength of Dainajanti, through which she is enabled 


‘ To trace huge forests, and unharhoured heaths, 

Infamous liills, and sandy perilous wilds,’ 

is her deep, and ardent, and seif-regardless love for her faithless 
husband. 


‘ Damajanti w’oke—the beauteous, in the Avild Avood, full of dread, 
When she did not see her husband, oA’erpoAvered with grief and pain. 
Loud she shriek’d in her first anguish—Where art thou, Nishurdha’s 
king ? 

Mighty king! my sole protector! Ah! niy lord, desert’st thou me ? 
Oh ! I’m lost, undone for ever ; helpless in the Avild wood left. 
Faithful once to e\'ery duty, AV’ert tliou, king, and true in Avord ; 

True in AVord art thou, to leave me, slumbering in the forest thus f 
Couldst thou then depart,forsaking fSiy weak, faithful, once-loved Avife, 
Her that never sinned against thee, noA?, alas! So sinned against ? 

O, I fear, thou famous conqueror, shew thee to me, oh, my lord ; 

0 2 Yes, 
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Yes, I see thee—there I see thee—there thou art, Nishardha's king. 
In the ytraw why thus conceal thee ? whyno answer J* speak, my lord 
Wherefore now, like one forsworn, thus sternly stayest thou aloof! ? 
When I come beseeching to thee, wilt thou not console nor cheer me? 
For myself I will not sorrow, not for aught to me befalls. 

Thou art all alone, my husband ; I ^will only mourn for thee. 

How wiirt fare with thee, my Nala, thirsting,•'famished, faint with 
hunger, « 

At eve on some hard root reposing^and no more beholding me?* 

Her adventures are as straiifgQ and various^as'ever happened to 
errant \lamscl in romance. Shi is in .danger fr6m artcrrildp ser¬ 
pent, is saved by a huntsman, only to fall into nior^ pen! from 
his unhallowed desires : she prays for divine succour, ai?d proves, 
that though not absolutely secure, that 

* Through the sacred rays of cliastity 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity,'— 

yet she may still ‘ safely walk in unbleached' majesty—for the 
lustful huntsman falls dead at her feet. 

Indian poetry animates all nature, and, like the Greek, peoples 
it, if not with the same graceful forms, with a conscious and intel¬ 
ligent spirit. 'File desolate wife approaches a sacred mountain— 

‘ To the mountain tlien, the holy, rich in many a lofty cliif, 

To the heavens in splendour I'ising, nany-hued, the heart exalting, 
Full within of precious metal, rich vvitli many agiowing gem, 

Rising o’er the spreading forest, lifefi a barrier high and strong; 
Lions, elephants, and tigers there, and bears and wild boars range, 
And of many birds the voices sweetly sound o’er all its cliffs.* 

She addresses the Genius of the mountain— 

‘ Oh! thou holy, honoured mountain, heaven-ward rising, widely 
famed. 

Refuge of the helpless, noble ; hail, thou pillar of the earth! 

Reverent I approach and bail thee—1, the daughter of a king. 

♦ # ♦ + * 

01), all-honoured prince of mountains! with thy hundred soaring 
peaks, 

Hast thou haply seen my Nala, wandering in the savage woods ? 

Why repliest thou not, oh mountain! nor consol'st me with thy voice ? 
Her in anguish—thine own daughter—her so lone, so full of dread.’ 

She then descends into a quiet valley, inhabited by a fraternity 
of Sanyasis, Gymnosophists or hermits, who are clothed in the 
bark of trees. In amazement at her beauty they worship her as 
a divinity. 

‘ FeiT not thou, oh blessed spirit! 

Speak, oh thou! of form so ibeauteous ; wdio art thou, and what thy 
purpose ? 

As 
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As thy noble form we gaze on, as we gaze on thy bright eyes, 

In amaze we stand and wonder; freely breathe, and wail no more. 

Of the wood art thou the goddess ? or the mountain-goddess thou ? 

Or the river-nymph, the beauteous ? Blessed spirit, speak the truth,’ 

Her next adventure is more animating and picturesque. She 
encounters a caravan of travelling merchants, who, in the same 
manner, are incline<l to adore her as a celestial being, and gladly 
admit her into tfieir cavalcade. The conclusion of this scene is 
so characteristic, that we cannol oipit it. At nightfall the tents 
are pitched hj a ^eantiful stream,'covered with thd» lotus floyver. 

* WhetINthe midnight came*all noiseless—came in silence de^p and 
still, . 

Weary sle^ the band of merchants. IjO ! a herd of elephants 
Came to drink the motmtain river, oozing moisture from their temples. 
When the caravan they gazed on, the tame elephants they scented. 
Forward ran they, wild and furious, tossing fierce tlieir murtherous- 
trunks. 

Irresistible the onset of the rushing ponderous beasts : 

As the peak from some high mountain, thundering rolls into the valley. 
Strewn was all the way before them with the boughs, the limbs of 
trees. 

On they crash’d to where the travellers slumber’d by the lotus lake. 
Trampled down without a struggle, helpless on the eartli they lay. 
Woo, O woe ! shriek’d out the merchants ; wildly some began to fly, 
In the forest thickets plunging; Some stood gasping, blind with dread. 
With their tusks, their trunks, thftir feet, beat them down the ele¬ 
phants. 

Many saw their camels dying, mingled with the men on foot, 

And in frantic tumult rushing, fiercely struck each other dead. 

Many, miserably shrieking, cast them down upon the eartli; 

Many climbed the trees in anguish, or plunged deep beneath the 
waves. 

Such, so fearful was the tumult, the three worlds seemed all appalled. 

’Tis a fire that burns and blazes ; save ye, fly yc for your lives ! 

Lo! your precious i)earls ye trample: take them up;—why fly so fast? 
Save them—’tis a common venture: fear ye not I would deceive.” 

To each other cried the merchants, and in shrieking anguish scat¬ 
tered,’ 

The calamity is ascribed to the presence of the ill-fated queen. 
She is forced to fly^ and at length reaches a hospitable city, 
where, though half naked, worn with toil, and withered with 
sorrow^, she is adored for her beauty she passes through the 
streets, and is received with the greatest kindness by the mother of 
the king. 

The adventures of Nala are n 0 |{ less strange and stirring. He 
has an encounter with an enchanted s^pent, incident of which 
we find, more than once, almost the exact parallel in the Teutonic 

^ ballads. 
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ballads. Ills form is entirely changed, and he is received as 

* master of the horse' at the court of Ayodhya, or Oude. King 

l^hima, distressed at the loss of his daughter, traces out her retreat 
by means of some wandering Brahmins. She* returns home, and 
after some time, in order to discover the retreat of Kala, proclaims 
her intention of holding another, Swayambara, that she may pro¬ 
ceed to a second marriage, the worst offence? against female pro¬ 
priety especially in a lady of her rank* * 

Uituparua, the King of Oude,,detenniues to become a candi¬ 
date for the princess, and set^ forth with Ins^htirioteer—the dis- 
g\iisecr,Nala. This *king was gifted with so woliderflil jj^culty 
of calculation, tliat he could count the fruits upon tree as he 
drove rapidly under it. Nala was no less distinguished for liii 
unrivalled management of horses. Tiiey mutually communicate 
their secrets; and Nala tlius, already dispossessed by tlic wicked 
spirit, becomes more than a match for any gamester. As 
they enter the city of King Bhima, Darnajanti recognizes the 
sound of her husband's trampling steeds—liis driving could not 
be mistaken by her ear. 

* All her heart was thrilled with wonder, as she heard the welcome 

sound; 

On they seemed to come, as Nala drove of yore his trampling steeds; 
Darnajanti heard and tremhled at the old familiar sound. 

On the palacb roof the peacocks, th’ elepliants within tlieir stalls. 
And the coursers heard the rolling of the mighty inonarcli's car. 
Peacocks, elephants, the tranipling^of tlie fiery coursers heard; 

Up they raised their necks and clamoured, as at sound of coming rain. 


Darnajanti employs every artifice to discover her husband. She 
suspects the chinioteer, about whom,all is wonderful and miracu¬ 
lous. The gates rise or expand to let him iu; self-kindled fue is 
ever ready at liis call ; the water Hows towards him when he is in 
want of it. Her suspicious are still further excited by a whimsical 
incident. She procures some of his food, and recognizes the well- 
known flavour of her husband's cookery. This is Indian, what 
follows is universal nature. By her handmaid, she sends her 
children to him. 


‘ Soon as he young Indrasena and her little brother saw, 

Up he sprang, his arms wound round them, to his bosom folding both 
When he gazed upon the children, like the children of the gods. 

All his heart o’erflowed with pity, and unwilling tears brake forth- 
Yet Nischadha's lord perceiving that she marked his strong emotion. 
From his hold released the children, and to Cesina he spake. 

Oh! so like mine own twin children was yon lovely infant pair. 
Seeing them thus unexpected, have I broken out in tears.' 


* Second marriuges are |)ro}ubitO'l by the laws of Menu; and hence, no doubt, one 
great motive to tlie perfonnuuce of the Suttee. 

, Darnajanti 
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Damajaiiti contrives an interview; and questions the mysterious 
charioteer:— » 

^ Hast thon ever seen, Ma]\^a, an upright and noble man, 

Who departed, and: abandoned in the wood liis wife that slept,— 

The beloved wife and Wameless,—in the wild wood worn with grief ? 
Him, who was my chosen husband—^liim, for whom I scorned the gods; 
Could he leave the true, the loving—her that hath his children borne V 

Nala cun conceal himself no longer; but the jealous thought that 
his wife was about to coininit |hc faithless and indecorous offence 
of taking a second^husband; raqktes in his hearty and he rebukes 
her stcYinn^s. Dumajanti ufljurcs the wind, the sunj^mnd the 
moon, to b^'sir witness that she was guiltless of any such •design, 
and onlji employed the innocent artifice to win back her lord. 

‘ He through all the .world that wanders, witness the all-seeing Wind, 
Let him now of life bereave me, if in this Against thee I’ve sinned. 
And the Sun that ever moveth o’er the bosom of the deep, 

Let him now of life bereave me, if in this 'eainst thee I’ve sinned. 

r 

Witness, too, the Moon that travels through the midst of all the 
World; 

Let her, too, of life bereave me, if in this ’gainst thee I’ve sinned. 
These three gods are those that govern the three worlds—so let them 
speak. 

If these gods can say Avith justice, “ Cast her off,” so let it be. 

Thus adjured, a solemn Avitness spake the Wind from out the air:— 

“ She hath done or thought no*evil; Nala, it is truth I speak. 

King, the treasure of her virtut^i)amajanti aa'cII hutli guarded ; 

We ourselves have seen and AA^atched her, closely for three live-long 
years.” 

Even as thus the Wind was speaking, flowers fell shoAA’ering all around, 
And the god’s sweet music »)unded, floating on the soft west-AA'ind 

Nala reassinucs his form, and the poem ends with his winning 
back all that he had lost to his unprincipled brother, his rc-ascending 
his ancestral throne, and re-commencing a reign of piety, justice, 
ami felicity. 

Thus closes a piece, which, for interest of story, characteristic 
variety of incident, purity of moral tone, delicacy of sentiment, 
and richness of imagery, inspires a very high idea of Indian 
imagination and feeling, and wants but the aid of a faithful and 
spirited translator to give the name of Vyasa acknowledged rank 
among the celebrated poets of antiquity. ^ The heroic truth and 
devotedness of Damajanti,^ observes A. Schlegel, at the close of 
a gloAving passage on the general merit of this poem, ‘ arc as 
celebrated as those of Pendope in the west, and deserve to be 
as well known in Europe.^* 

The same simple pathos, the®same tenderness of feeling, which 

• liidische Bibliotliek, i. 08. 
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charm in the more affecting parts of the Nala, prevail in an extract 
from the Ramayana, (the other great Sanscrit epig)—the death of 
Yadnaclatta, translated by M. Cliezy. We are likewise indebted 
to M. Chezy for the Hermitage of* Candu*^ translated from 
the Brahma Purana, and the very graceful idyl, of a later school, 
the Gatu Karparu, or ‘ L’Absence/ translated in the Journal 
AHiutique for July, J822. We have room fordittle more than an 
outline of the affecting incident w'hich forms tin? subject of the 
episode of the death of Yadnadatyi. King Dasarathn, mourning 
the loss of his spn Rama, ascribes his desolate state to the male¬ 
diction" of an aged Rraniin, which foreiold that before lii^^eath 
he W'onld know' the deep*.sorrow'of a childless hearty lie pro¬ 
ceeds to relate the adventure. Going out on a beautiful day with 
his bow and arrows, to shoot a buffalo or an elephant, as they 
might come down to the margin of the river to drink, he w'as 
startled by a sound, wliich he mistook for the cry of an elephant, 
and discharged the fatal arrow'. Like the Cephalus of Ovid, he 
was answered by the cry of a human victim; not that of a dear 
and familiar voice, as in the more tragical incident of the Latin 
poem, (the passionate but affected expressions of which it is 
curious to compare with the simpler Indian,) but that of an 
unknown youth, who had come down to draw' water in his vessel. 
The youth was the only support of his aged parents, both of whom 
were leading the life of hermits, and both completely blind and 
destitute. The lamentations of ^he youth at thus leaving his 
parents in a state of utter destitution, are full of the most exqui¬ 
site tenderness;—three lives, his own and those of his parents, have 
been cut off by tills single blow; yet, before be expires, he con¬ 
soles the afflicted king, by informing him that he has not incurred 
the guilt of even accidentally slaying a Brahmin—a crime of inex¬ 
piable enormity to one of the Chutrya, or warrior caste, to which the 
king belonged, for though the father of the youth was a Brahmin, his 
mother was but a low'ly Sudra. Hasaratha, at the request of the 
dying youth, proceeds to communicate the sad intelligence to the 
parents. The blind old recluses hear his step approaching their 
solitary hermitage, mistake it for that of their son, and, in a tone 
of tender remonstrance, reprove him for having stayed so long 
away. Tlie incident is beautifully conceived, and is expressed in 
the simplest and most natural language. Their affliction, when 
they hear the fatal tidings, isi touched with equal truth and tender¬ 
ness. T'hey intreat the guiltiess homicide to lead them to the body 
of their son, that they may once more touch what they cannot see. 
The mother breaks out in a few words of passionate sorrow ; the 
father dwells at greater length on iSie irreparable loss. We subjoin 
a few lines of the literal Lsfvin version by M. Bournouf in M. 

Chezy’s 
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Chezy’s work, lest we should be suspected on this or other occa¬ 
sions to have cploured too highly. 

* Materque ejus mortui etiayi linguii exanimem faciem lamhens^ 
Exclamavit valde flfebiliter, ut orha nato juvenca, recens enixa 

Nonne tibi, Yadnadatta, egopr^e vit^ etiam cara sum ; 

Cur long am viam ingressurus me pon alloqueris? 

Amplexus igitur me^postea, o hli, ahibis. 

Quid, o nate, iratus milii es, quid niihi non respondes ? 

Continuo pater quoque ejus, membra ejus attingens, 

Hoc dixit mortuu iilio velut vivenli, kifelix. 

Nonne ad^Q ego p^ter, o^fili, simiffl cum mat^ vem ? 

ExsuT^ ergo, vcni ad nos: in collo, fili, qpiplectere. 

Cujus et proxim^ iiocte ego piam lectionem facientis in silT&, 

Audiam mellitam voceni, sacras scripturas legentis ? 

Et quis, quum absolv^ro vespertinas preces, ablutione factU, et culto 
per oblationem igne, 

Delectabit meos pedes nianibus circum attingens ? 

Herbas, radices, fructus silvestres aiferet quis c silvft. 

Nobis coecis, fili, desiderantibus, fame circumventis ? 

Sta, ne, ne iveris, fili, Yamse sedem versus, 

Cras mecum pariter et cum matre abibis simul, filiole, 

Ambo enim tui desiderio, praesidio destituti, non post longum quoque 
E spiritu vitally fili, sejungamur, mortem penes facti sine dubio.’ 

At the conclusion of his lamentation the son appears with a 
glorified body in a splendid •car, having been immediately ad¬ 
mitted, in reward for his filial vj(luey to the dwellings of the blest. 
The parent imprecates on the unintentional homicide the milder 
yet terrific arn : that us he has made them childless, so, before his 
death, shall he be childless among men—and hence in sorrow for 
his son Rama, Dusaratha iu his old age pines away, and brings 
down his grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 

Our next extract will be of a very different character, selected 
rather from the singularity of the subject than from any great 
poetical merit—the Indian tradition of the Deluge, as it has 
been extracted from the Mahabharala, published in the original 
and translated into (Jicrnian by I'Vanz liopp* The promised 
Latin version of this indefatigable scliolur, if published, has not 
yet reached us. Nothing has thrown so much discredit on orien¬ 
tal studies, particularly on the valuable Asiatic Researches, as the 
fixed determination to find the whole of the Mosaic history in the 
remoter regions of the East. It was wot to be expected that, 
when the new world of oriental literature was suddenly disclosed, 
the first attempts to explore would be always guided by cool and 
dispassionate criticism. Even Sir W, Jones was led away, at 
times, by the ardour of his imagiuafiion ; and the gorgeous palaces of 
the Maliabadian dynasty, which werelbuilt on* the authority of the 
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Desattr and the Dabistan, and thrown upward into an age ante¬ 
rior even to the earliest Indian civilization^ have n>elted away, and 
' left not a wreck behind/ before the goolcr and more profound 
investigations of Mr. Erskine.* Sir W. Jones? was succeeded by 
Wilford, a man of most excursive imagination, bred in the school 
of Bryant, who, even if he liiid himself been more deeply 
versed in the ancient language, would have bCfen an unsafe guide. 
Hut Wilford, it is well known, unfortunately betrayed to the 
crafty and mercenary pundits wlioni he employed, the objects 
which he hoped to lind ; and these unscrupub>u4 interpreters, un- 
willingfto disappoint‘'their employer, hud little difliffulty dis¬ 
covering, or forging, or’interpolating, whatever might suit his 
purpose. The himest candour with which Wilford, man of 
tlje strictest integrity, made the open and hunviliating confession of 
the deceptions which had been practised upon him, ought forever 
to preserve his memory from disrespect. The iictions to which 
he had given currency, only retained, and still we are ashamed to 
say retain, their ground in histories of the Bible and works of a 
certain scliool of theology, from which no criticism can exorcise an 
error oiico established: still, however, with sensible men, a kind of 
suspicion was thrown over the study itself; and the cool and saga¬ 
cious researches of men, probably belter acquainted with their 
own language than some of the Brahmins themselves, were impli¬ 
cated in the fate of the fantastic and, though profoundly learned, 
ever inju<licious reveries of Wilfcwd. 

Now, however, that we may de|)ciKl on the genuineness of our 
documents, it is curious to examine the Indian version or versions 
of the universal tradition of the Deluge; for, besides this extract 
from the Maha-bharata, Sir W. Jowes hail extracted from the 
Bhagavata Puraua another, and, in some respects, very different 
legend. Both of these versions are strongly impregnated with 
the mythological extravagance of India; but the Puranu, one of 
llie Talmudic books of Indian tradition, as M. Bopp observes, is 
evidently of a much later date than the ruder and simpler fable of 
the old Epic. It belongs to a less ancient school of poetry, and 
a less ancient system of religion. While it is much more exuberant 
in its fiction, it nevertheless betrays a sort of apprehension lest it 
shall shock tlie less easy faith of a more incredulous reader; it is 
manifestly from the religious school of the fullow'ers of Vishnu, 
and, indeed, seems to have some reference to one of the philo¬ 
sophic systems. Yet the outline of the story is the same. In the 
Maha-bharatic version, Mann, like Noah, stands alone in an 
age of universal depravity. Ilis virtues, however, are of the 

I 
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* See the very valuable papers uf this gentleman in the Bombay Transactions. 
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Indian cast—the most severe and excruciating penances by which 
he extorts, as it were, the favour of the deity* ♦ 

* Vivaswati’s son, a rajab %nrl a sage of mighty fame* 

King of men, the first great Father hi his glory equalled he ; 

In }»is might and kingly power, Manu, and in earthly bliss, 

And in wonder-working penance^ sire and grandsire far surpassed, 
With his arms on high outstretched, wrought the sovereign of men. 
Steadily on oneffoot standing, penance rigorous and dread. 

With his sunken head low-stooping, with his fixed imwavering eye, 
Dreed he thus hia awful penance* many a long and weary year. 

To the penitent witl? tresses streaming, loose, and Ibng, and ^vet, 

By tlTt^margin of Wirini, it was thus that^spaxe the Fish,' 

Ilcrc^thd dift'erent age and character of the two piiems begin 
to appear. ancient Epic acknowledges no god but the 

supreme Brahma; ^ 1 am Lord of all things, Brahma; higlier 
than myself is nought,' The Puraiia represents the fish as one 
of llic avatars of Vishnu, Hie author of the latter wwk thinks 
it necessary to apologise, as it were, for the degradation of tlie 
deity, (this seems to be even of a more modern time of thought,) 
for though the deity someliines assumes certain forms, he passes 
through Uiem like the subtle air, without defiling his pure and 
imnuitabic nature. The object of the descent of Vishnu is 
likewise very diftcrent from that of Brahma. It is not on account 
of the depravity of niankiiid, but lest llayagrava, one of the 
cursed Danawi, the evil spirits, should intercept, while lu; sleeps, 
the Vedas which are perpctuatiy flowing from the lips of Brahma. 
It is in dread lest the sacred books should perish, not from any 
mercy on niunkiad, that Vishnu becomes incarnate. The Manu 
of the Epic becomes,Satjavrala in the Purana. Hie poems hav¬ 
ing thus far divergcil now coalesce in nearly the same wild legend. 
T'ln; fisli—in which, in the Epic, Brahma, in the Puranu, Vishnu, 
is incarnate—appeals to the humanity of Manu to save him, being 
of very small size, from the more powerful and rapacious monsters 
of the deep. I’lie kind-hearted Slanu at once complies* 

* Brought tlie son of Vivaswati to the river shore the Fish, 

Cast it in a crystal vessel, as the moonshine clear and bright. 
Kapidgrew that Fish, oh Rajah, tended with such duteous care: 
Cleaved to him the heart of Manu, as to a beloved son. 

Time rolled on, and larger, larger, ever waxed that wondrous Fish, 

Nor within that crystal vessel found he longer room to move. 

—- — ^. .. '' ' ~ 

* The editor remarks, that the name Manudscliah, Mmuhoni, as the aijpellative 
of the human race, is derived from Manu, as likewise Munawas, mane, Man—Manaw^ 
Jem. Woman : from thence the Gothic which we luive iweservod. Munu is 

thus the representative of Man. 

The Jewish traditions in the Talmitl seem to have given hospitable rcc^tioa to 
all the wildest fictions of east and west. In Sjghoetr/en^ fforee Hehraictic, vol. U, p. 80, 
there b a strange representation of the Ancient of Days in the form of a fish. 
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Spake again that fish to Manu, as he saw him thus he spake r 
Oh all pFosperous, oh all gentle, bring me to another place. 

Tlien the P’ish from out the vessel blessed i^Ianu took again, 

And with gentle speed he bore him, Manu, to a spacious lake. 

There the conqueror of cities, mighty Manu, cast him in. 

Still he grew, tliat Fish so wondrous^ many a rolling tract of years. 
Three miles long that lake expanded, and a single^mile in breadth ; 
Yet that Fish, with eyes like lotus, there no longer might endure. 
Nor, oh sovereign of the Vaisyas, might that lake his bulk contain. 

‘ Spake again the Fish to Manu, as he saw him thus he spake: 

“ Bring me now, 'oh blest and holy,* to the Ganga^ ocean’s bride, 

Let me dVell in her wide waters; yet, oh lo'ved one, as thou wilt“ 

Be it so—at thy commanding, murmur would beseem me iil. 

Since through thee, oh blest and blameless, to this wondrous bulk 
I’ve grown.” * 

Thus addressed, the happy Manu took again the Fish, and bore 
To the sacred stream of Ganga, and himself he cast him in. 

Still it grew as time roll’d onward (Tamer of thy foes) that Fish. 

‘ Spake again that Fish to Manu, as he saw him thus he spake: 

“ Mightiest, I can dwell no longer here in Ganga’s narrow stream ; 
Blest of men, once more befriend me, bear me to the ocean swift.” 
Manu’s self from Ganga’s waters took again that wondrous Fish, 

And he brought him to the ocean, and himself he cast him in.’ 

This leviathan still waxes more immense, and at length ad¬ 
dresses Manu—foretelsthe approaching deluge; declares that all 
the world is to be submerged, b,ut that he will be present to 
preserve the blameless Manu. 

‘ All the fixed and all the moving, all that stirs or stirreth not, 

Lo, of all the time approaches, the tremendous time of doom.’ 

He commands Manu to build a ship, with sails and all the 
necessary tackling, and to go on board, not with his own family, 
but with the Seven Sages, beings who, in Indian mythology, 
hold an intermediate rank between man and the deity. He is 
likewise to bear w'ith him, not the birds and beasts after their 
kinds, as in the Purana, but the seminal principles of all existing 
things. The deluge approaches, Manu embarks, the wondrous 
Fish is at hand, 

‘ King of Men, the born of Manu! Manu saw the sea-born Fish, 

In his form foreshewn, the horned, like a mountain huge and high.’ 

Manu, as he is commanded, lashes his bark to the prominent 
horn of the Fish, is drawn along, and his perilous voyage is thus 
described— 

‘ In his bark, along the ocean, boldly went the lord of men. 

Dancing with the tumbling billows, dashing through the roaring spray; 
'Tossed about by winds tumultuous, in the vast and heaving sea, 

Like a trembling drunken woman, reeled that bark—oh, King of men I 
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Earth was seen no more, no region, nor the intermediate space, 

All around a waste of water, water all, and air and sky. 

In the whole world of creation, princely son of Bharata! 

None were seen but those seven sages, Manu only, and the Fish: 
Years on years, and still unwearied, drew that Fish the bark along, 
Till, at length, it came where reared Himavan its loftiest peak ; 

There, at length thSy came, and smiling, thus the Fish addressed the 
sage: * 

“ Bind thou now thy stately vessel to the peak of Himavan.’* 

At tlie Fish's raand^e tpiickly to thtf peak of Himavan 
Bound the »age his bark, %nd ever^o this day^that loftiest p^Tik 
Beai^he name of Naubandhana**^, frorruthe binding of the 51np. 

‘ To Sage the God of Mercy then with fixed look bespoke, 

I am lord of all creation—Brahma—higher than all height, 

I, in fish-like form, have saved thee, Manu, in the perilous hour; 

But from thee new tribes of creatures, gods, Aswinas, men must 


spring, 

All tlie worlds must be created, that which moves and moveth not, 
By an all surpassing penance, this great work must be achieved.' 

Of the nature of this penance the poet is silent; all wc learn 
further is that Manu was the parent of the new-born human race, 
and that the new creation took place instantaneously. 


The editor of this remarkable episode of the Maha-BharaUi has 


subjoined in the same publication three other extracts, of greater 
length, and in a very dilfcreift strain. The first of these, Suwitri, 
appears to possess great poetical beauty : it is another ideal im¬ 
personation of perfect female virtue. The groundwork, or rather 
the machinery of the poem, is wild and mythological; but its 
interest rests on those universal affections of our nature which 


hallow tlie discharge of thfi social duties. It abounds m the same 
soft touches of domestie feeling; its moral is, that the wisdom 
and devoledness of u noble wife have the same power which the 
Greeks aseribod to the song of Orpheus ; if they do not draw 
iron tears from the cheek of Yama, the Indian Pluto, yet they so 
far excite his admiration as to extort at length, after many other 
boons, the departed spirit of her husband from his indexible 


grasp, as Hercules, by main force, rescues tliat of Alcestis in the 


tragedy of luiripidcs. I'he next episode contains the Rape of 
Draupadi, tlie one wife of the five sons of Pandii, an arrangement 
singular, and wc believe unprecedented, in the mythic or heroic 
age of India. Tliis community of lulsbands has no resemblance 
to the loose morality said to prevail among some of the tribes at 
the foot of the Himalaya and other parts of India; it is a vf^ca^rts-, or 


• Here is another singular ctymologictl coincidence; it is impossible not to recog¬ 
nize the Greek vetw iu the Sanscrit nau} aud«n the other half of the composite word 
we trace the Gothic band^ from whence our btmdj and the verb to bind. 
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a privilege (which it seems difficult to say), to which the princess 
had bceii predestined in an earlier state of^ being. The rescue of 
the wife from the king of Sind by tlie fife heroes is the subject of 
a bold and spirited battle-piece. M. Chezy, in his glowing pa¬ 
negyric on the epic poets of India, seems to consider them as 
equally successful in the descriptions of warlike' tumults and feats 
of arms, as in the painting of more quiet scenes, and incidents of 
gentler character. lie is speaking, it is true, more particularly 
of Valmiki, the .author of thei Uamayana, but ins observations 
were probably not iutynded to r(*fer exclusively to4hatq)ocni. 

* C*est surtout dans la po6«ie 4pique que la langue Sanskrite ^mble 
ravir la palme ii toutes les autres; et parnii les poete3**ln/liens, le 
grand Valmiki, dans son Rainayana, paroTt avoir le mieux connu 
Tart d'en faire ressortir toutes les beautes. Sous son magique piiu^eaii, 
nous le voyons se preter, sans effort, h tons les tons, h toutes les cou- 
leurs. S'agit-il de d<?crirc dcs scenes douces et attendrissmitcs ?— 
cette belle langue, aussi sonore que feconde, lui fburnit les expres¬ 
sions les plus Jiannonieiises ; et semblable a un fleuve traiiquille qiii 
serpente mollement sur la mousse et les fleurs, elle enlraine sans se- 
cousse notre imagination ravie, et la transporte douceinent dans uii 
monde enehantd. Mais dans les sujets qui exigent de Teiiergie et de 
la force—dans les descriptions des combats, par exemple, son style 
devient aussi rapide, aussi anime, que Taction elle-meinc. Les cliars 
roulent et bondisseiit, les <51^;phants furieux heurtent avec fracas lours 
4normes defences, les chevaux bcunissent, frappent du pied la U rro 
retentissante, les massues sViitrechoquont, los dards sifflent, ct se 
brisent; la mort vole dc toute part; on no lit plus, on cst transport^ 
dans la plus horrible mCliSe/ 

If we may presume to judge, from^all that is yet before tins 
European public, the excellence of the Indian poets lies ralJicr in 
softness than energetic action; their battles want the trutli, the 
life, the distinctness of llonicr ; they seem rather turgid and 
exaggerated than sublime, though, after all, we must take into 
the account the vast and unwieldy character of Asiatic warfaie. 
Still we shall, we conceive, sooner find a parallel in their works 
to the garden of Alcinoiis, the isle of Circe, or even the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, than to Achilles standing on the trench 


and averting the tide of IVojaa victory. Arjuna's Keturn is an¬ 
other warlike episode, in which the hero, armed with celestial 
weapons, assaults and conquers the cities of the Hanawi or 
Daemons, It is the se(]^ucl to ‘ Arjuna’s Journey to ludra^s Heaven,* 
which M. Bopp has in another volume edited, with a translation 
into Gerni^^^rse. The ascent of Arjuna, and the palaces of 
Indra, are d^ribed with great splendour of imagery, and in one 
part with a kind of volaptuous* colouring. It is not unamusing in 
some points of beauty to compare the celestial Urwasi, who is sent 
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to try the virtne of the model of Indian chivalry, with the Alcliia or 
Armicla of Italian romance. The deatli of Hidiniba, in tlie same 
volume, is a curious illustration of the universality of tl)e same 
fictions all over tlie earth. Hidimba is exactly Uie blood-lapping, 
boiie-cranching, marrow-sucking giant or ogre, who, having dirilled 
with terror the bo^soms of chiklreii of an older growth, in the 
ballads of our^Teutonic ancestors, has sunk into oiir nursery 
tales, from whence he is wcll-uigh exorcised by the more potent 
spirit of Utilitarjanism. But the Brahmin’s Lament (Z)cs lirah^ 
minen fVehklaij^\ \hoi\^h grounded on a simAar legend, falls 
agaitr^nto ifie softer and*more pathetic veiifl. While thc^^ons of 
Pandu dweit in Kkctscliara, Bhiina, sitting alone with his mother, 
hears the lamentation of a llralimin. A terrible giant infested the 
neighbourhood of tile city, to whom a tribute of human flesh was 
daily paid. It had now come to the turn of the poorer Bralimins 
to furnish forth tlie horrible repast, and in this family either tlic 
Brahmin liimself, the inother, the grown-up daughter, or the son, 
a little child, must be surrendered as the victim. It is a contest 
of the most afl'ecting self-devotion; and in turn the father, the 
mother, and the daughter, in what may be fairly called three beau¬ 
tiful elegies, full of curious allusions to the state of Indian society, 
enforce their claihi to the privilege of being made the sacrifice. 
At the close they sit down and weep. 

‘ Seeing tliem together weeping, 'gan the little son to speak— 

Gazing with both eyes wide opeif; lisped he thus his broken words— 
“ Weep not, father, weep not, mother, oh, my sister, weep not thou." 
First to one, and tlien to tlf other, went he with a smiling moutli, 
Then a spike of spear-grass lifting, spake he thus as though in mirtli, 
“ With this spear point will 4 kill him, this man-eating giant, dead.*' 
Tn tljeir bitterness of anguish, as the playful child they heard 
Prattling thus, within their bosoms stole unspeakable delight.’ 

It is, however, in tlui purely mythological part of their poetry that 
the bards of India difl’er most widely from those of tlie west; and 
although in tliese passages they will appear to the greatest disad¬ 
vantage to European taste, yet wc must not pass unnoticed this 
highly characteristic, lliongh by no means most interesting feature 
in their poetic genius. The same principles, which condemned 
llie Indians to perpetual barbarism in the fine arts, at least those 
of sculpture and painting, predominated in their poetry. Their 
religion never advanced beyond the rutle and cumbrous symbolic 
forms in wJiich it represented the power and attributes of its 
deities. In Greece, all was humanized ; the god was cast in the 
most perfect mould of human strength or beauty,—and, though 
floating as it were in a more fln^ an^ subtle atmosphere, the shape 
and liueaments of man were distinct and ^efiuite. In 1 ndia, it 
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I'emained the vast allegoric image, which represented majesty only 
by eno'inious stature, strength by multitudinous arms, wisdom by 
the trunk of the elepiiant, providence by mhuinerable eyes, ubiquity 
by innumerable bodies. To the uninitiate it is strange enough to 
gaze on these vast and monstrous forms, as they stand hewn out 
of the living rock in the cave-ternples of Ellgra and Elephanta; 
but, as poetic machinery, they become still more imwieldy and un¬ 
manageable. Brought to life ami set in action, they still re¬ 
mained the types and represenVatlxcs of the elements or the great 
universal powefs of nature; uftll, while the (jlr^ek Relighted in 
approx^)iating his divinity to the human being, and so fi!icing 
it, as it were, within the comprehension of hiunaif sense, the 
Indian seemed inspired with a sacred liorror of bringing the actions 
of his deities within tlie range of credibility. ' Even in the more 
human incarnations of the deity, those of Kama and Krishna, in 
w hich he drew near to the Bacchus and polio of Greece, he still 
kept far aloof from the truth and reality of life; while the earlier 
Siva and Vishnu have still more of the allegoric character; and 
the mythology mingled in strange and iiicoiigruous alliance 
human action, and sometimes human affections, with the immcii- 
sily, and incomprehensible myslcriousness of the divine nature. 
Hence in [udian nrytliological poetry the sublime is the vast, the 
monstrous, the incalculable ; time is measured by millions of ages ; 
space by myriads of leagues r, and tUe same poets, who are so true 
in their delineations of pure huiHnn nature, and sometimes so 
agreeably fanciful iu their pictures of the next region to earth, and 
of the intermediate race, the nymphs and genii,—when they soar 
still higher, are lost in extravagance, and appear as if their fiction 
deliberately scorned the most remote approximation to truth. 

It Avould be curious, if w^e hud space, to inquire into some of 
the causes which conspired to give this peculiar character to their 
mylhologic poetry. It is not enough to ascribe it altogether to 
the religion, for tlie religion and the poetry were twin-born, or 
rather the poetry was but the religion embodied iu language. We 
must briefly suggest what wc cannot pause to develop. External 
nature must exercise a great influence on the minds of poets ; they 
are insensibly impregnated as it were with the local character of 
the regions in which they live. In India, almost all is vast and 
exuberant; the rivers, the plains, the forests, the trees, the very 
vegetation—and it is moreover most probable that the Brahinluical 
caste, who w'ere the chief inventors and conservators of the poetic 
faith of India, descended from the vallies and table-lands of the 
Himalaya, It is here, amid lUQuntains, far the highest in the 
world, crowned with eternal siyows, girt with innumerable forests, 
and with the richest luxuriance of vegetation at their foot; amid 
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this fubied Iinaus of the ancients^ from which ahiiost all the 
migliticst rivers of the old world flow down—it is here tliat ihdiuu 
poeliy has placed its Oiympus,—and if born in such regions, 
can we wonder that it has given unbounded scope to the imagina¬ 
tion, and dwelt on the vast, the vague, the shadowy, the allego¬ 
rical, ratlier than on the clear, tl>e delinite, and the real I 

Nor was the hiii^ination less likely to be sent forth without 
guide or compass into the depths of the unreal world, by that 
which is the main principle of beth the Brahmiuical and nuddhist 
faith. Where the |)e]ifcction of map is total abstradlioa from active 
life, l\e^ littfe likely to fasWon the visions in v^hich he may indulge 
according lo.lhe truth of nature. Eithdl' fjx?m ignorance, or for- 
getfulncss^ or contempt of this ^ diurnal sphere,’ the soul will either 
be unable or disdain -to contine itself to the vulgar and every day 
occurrences of the mortal being from whicli it has endeavoured 
to estiango itself, \Mion life is thus, as it were, a perpetual sleep, 
the waking thouglits will have all the Avildness and incoherence of 
dreams. The whole life of the Greek was action; and his gods 
were as acti\e as himself. That Homer had mingled in scenes 
like tliosi'. which he has descrihed; that he drew from real, or at 
least li uditionary truth, cannot be doubted ; we arc almost inclined 
to tliiiik that, like Ercilla or Cervantes, he had himself borne part 
in such wais as he describes with so much living fidelity, and been 
tosl, a piaclical adventurer, upon tlieseas, into the perils of which 
enters w'ith such lively fec^Ung. But some of the Indian 
in}lliological poetry wc can conceive to have been dreamed by 
a solitary Yoguee, in the highest state of abstraction from all 
objects of sense, in the deep silence of a sultry noon; when of 
the whole man uothiug wa^f awake but the phantasy, and only 
llie language of earth in which his images were embodied was 
remembered, with none of the thoughts or sympathies of human 
natiue. 

Nor can we doubt that the state of society contiibuted to form 
the character of Indian m^tliological poetry. Their epopea, as 
Hceren well observes, was the poetry of the Brahminical caste. 
Tilt oughout the Mahabharuta and the Rainayana, at least in every 
part Avhich is before the European public, pi*evails the deepest 
veucralion for the inviolate sanctity of this class. In the curious 
episode, the Penance of Visvamitra, translated from the llama- 
yana, at the end of E. Bopp’s ‘ Con^galion-System dcr San¬ 
skrit Sprache/ the subject is the attempt of a king of tlie Chatrya, 
or warrior caste, by penances as extraordinary as those which on 
other occasions are represented as endangering the power of the 
gods themselves, to raise himself to the rank of a Brahmin. 
Hence the essentially predominant* religious character of the 
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Indian Kplc : even where it is less monslrous or allegorical, and 
approximates nearer to human life, it is still mythological. Its 
heroes arc gods; however less remote hoin humanity, they are 
still praiteihumaii. Its subject is not tlie exploits of ancient war¬ 
like champions told by the bard, in an assembly of chieftains as 
daring and as warlike, but tlie adventures of^divinities communi¬ 
cated to men on tlie recognized authority of a s^acerdotal order. 
It seems to have demanded the unhesitating faith due to religious 
lessons, taught by those holjy Men who alone were privileged 
to know the na'iure, and to relate the acts of die deities. We are, 
thcrcf^’c, more inclined to wonder that these sacred j^ts so 
often stoop to pourtray human interest in tlielr leiider^and pathetic 
episodes, than that the groundwork of the poems is s'till super¬ 
natural,—the llamayaiia entirely so, being’ as fabulous as the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus, to wdiich it lias been compared. In the 
]VIahabharata,even if the civil war of the Pandnid'ie and Knruidaj, 
as celebrated as that of Troy among the (ji reeks, rests on any 
historical tradition, it is become so completely mytliological in its 
character as to lose all appearance of historical truth. It 'is less 
surprising that such poets should venture on their most monstrous 
and extravagant conceptions, when \\g call to mind tliat their 
audience listened to them witli religious awe; a great part of the 
audience being devoted, as it were, by tlicir institutions, to per¬ 
petual childhood of intellect, and' receiving, therefore, the most 
audacious fictions with all the d jighted wonder and uuquostiou- 
ing credulity of the unreasoning age. 

The specimen which wc shall select from the mythological part 
of (he Indian poetry is the descent of the Ganges from heaven. 
It is found in the first book of tlie Kumayana, in the prose trans¬ 
lation of Carey and Marsliimm, and has been also rendered into 
German hexameters by the first of all translators, as well as critics, 
in the world, Augustus William Schlogtd. The difl'ereuce be¬ 
tween the two versions is a striking exemplification of the too-often 
forgotten truth, that poetry can only be translated by a poet. With 
unfeigned respect for those industrious and excellent missionaries, 
and the utmost gratitude for their disinterested labours, we can 
scarcely think them qualified to do jiisture to the ancient Sanscrit 
poets, more especially in a version, however faithful, into prose. 
Did Ave know Homer only by Macplierson’s translation, or 
even tlirongh sonic less bombastic version in prose, without the 
charm of verse we should form but a humble estimate of the poet 
of the Iliad; and though we have ueitlier right nor inclination to 
attribute to those good men the stern Terlullianisni with W'hich 
their brother Ward^ lias dc^dl Siis anafluMiuts against the whole 
fabric of ancient iis well as modem iudiau religion, and morals, 
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and letters; yet perhaps that holy zeal to which wo their 
valuable labours would scarcely permit them to appreciate, or 
mdeed to discriminate from their religious influence, the poetic 
merit of these curious compositions, Christianity was liriiily 
established before the eloquent Father of the Church could 
venture, from his fiae taste for the exquisite Attic grace and purity 
of Aristophanes, to save him from the proscription which had 
fallen on the poets of paganism. It would be as unwise, there¬ 
fore, to expect tVoip sudi tianslators that high .^aiul enthusiastic 
sense of tlie genius, thid lino Siscernment of the bc;^ties of 
their '‘Originals, without whic h poetic versions must •almost 
iiievitabljj be dull and lirok\ss,—as it would be unjust to under¬ 
rate the scrupulous, and laborious fidelity \\ith which it seems 
that they have executed their more cold and uniinpassioiied 
labours. 

The descent of the Ganges is the sequel of another Action still 
more monstrous, bill perhaps ont^ of the most singular of the cos- 
mogouical notions of the ancient Indians. Sagara, the king of 
Ayodhya (Glide), was wilhont offspring—in almost all eastern 
countries the most grievous calamity incident to man, more espe¬ 
cially to those of no))le or royal race. By the most surpassing 
penances he obtains an oracle from the wise Brighu, predicting that 
one of liis wives will bring forth a single son, the other sixty thoU’^ 
sand! Accordingly the fair Cesina gives birth to Asamanja; his 
other wife to a gourd, which, lilvc the egg of Leda, is instinct with 
life. From the seeds of this gourd, preserved with great care, and 
fed Aiith ghee, come forth in due time the sixty thousand boys. The 
sun of Cesina was a youth qf the most malicious and cruel disposi¬ 
tion ; his pastime was to throw little inlants into the river, and 
solace himself witli their cries. He is sent into exile by his just 
and humane father, whine he has a son, Aiisuman, as gentle and 
popular as Asamanja wa.s malignant and odious. King Sagara 
prepares to ofler the Aswameda, the famous sacrifice of the horse. 
The holy and untouched steed is led forth, as in the ^ Curse 
of Kehaina,* among the admiring nuiltitude, by the youthful 
Ansnman, when on a sudden a monstrous serpent arises from the 
earth, and drags it into the abyss. Sagara, in wrath, commands 
his sixty tliousand sons to undertake the recovery of the steed 
from the malignant demon who has thu^ interrupted the sacrifice. 
Having searched long in vain, they begin to dig into the bowels 
of the earth, until,— 

* Cloven with sliovel and witli hoe, pierced by axes and by spades, 
Shrieked the earth in frantic woe; tfose from out the yawning shades 
Yells of anguisli, hideous roars from tllb expiriitg brood of hell 
Serpents, giants, ami Asoors, in the deep abyss that dwell, 
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Sixty thousand leagues in length, all unweary, full of wrath, 

Through tlie centre, in their strength, clove,they down their hellward 
path/**^ 

The gods, expecting the whole franie of the world, thus mider- 
mined, to perish in total ruin, asseinble around J5rahnia to implore 
his interposition. He informs them that Visheui, in the form of 
Ivapila, has been the robbcM’ of the horse, and fliat in due time 
the god will avenge himself. Tipni Patala, the hell of Indian 
mythology, the J^agaridai recohimetice their iini)ious and destruc¬ 
tive wolfk. * , • . 

* And dbwnward dug they anany a rood, and downward till tUSy saw 
aghast, 

Where the earth-bearing elephant stood, ev’n like a mountain tall 
and vast. 

'Tis he wdiose head aloft sustains the broad earth’s forest-clothed 
round, 

With all its vast and spreading plains, and many a stately city 
crown’d. 

If underneath the o’erbearing load bows downliis weary head, 'tis then 
The mighty earthquakes are abroad, and shaking down the abodes 
of men. 

Around earth's pillar moved they slowly, and thus in humble accents 
blest 

Him tlie lofty and the holy, tliat hears the region of the East. 

And southward dug they many a rood, until before their shuddering 

• 1 i ^ * 'I 

sight, 

Tlie next earth-bearing elephant stood, huge Mahapadmas’ mountain 
height. 

I’^pon his head earth’s southern bound, all full of wonder, saw they rest. 
Slow’ and awe-struck paced they round, and him, earth’s southern 
pillar, blest. 

Westward then their work they urge, king Sagara’s six myriad race, 
Unto the vast earth’s Avestern verge, and there in liis appointed place 
The next earth-bearing elephant stood, huge Saumanasa's mountain 
crest ; 

Around they paced in humble mood, and in like courteous jihrase 
addrest, 

And still their weary toil endure, and onward dig until they see 
iiasfc earth-bearing llimapandure, glorying in his majesty.’ 

At length tliey reach llic place where Vishnu appears in the 
form of Kapila, w'itli the hoi se feeding near him ; a Hame issues 
forth from the indignant deity, and the six myriad sons of Sagara 
become a heap of ashes. 

The adventure devolves on the youthful Ansuinan, who achieves 
it with perfect success; Vishnv. permits him to lead away the 


* We have, ill this |>absuge, tried the effect of rhyme. 
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steed, but the ashes of his brethren cannot be purified by earthly 
Avater; tlic goddess Ganga must first be brought to earth, and, 
liaving undergone lusfralloii fioin that holy flood, the race of 
Sagara are to ascend to heaven. Yet a long period elapses; 
and it is not till the reign of the virtuous Bhagiratlia, that Brahma 
is moved by his surpassing peirance to grant the descent of Ganga 
from heaven, • King Uhagiratha had taken his stand on the top of 
Gokarna, the sacred peak of the lliinavan, (the Himalaya,) and 
here 


* Stands with arips Outstretch'd oililiigh, amid five bWing fir^, the one 
Towards each quarter of fhe sky, the fifth tlie full irieriduurjun. 

Mid fiercest-frosts on snow he slept,the dry and withen^d leaves his foofi, 
Mid raiils his roofless vigil kept, the soul and sense alike subdued.’ 

Ills prayers are irresistible; but Brahma forewarns him, that 
the unbroken descent of (jaiiga from heaven would be so over¬ 
powering, that the earlli would be unable to sustain it, and Siva 
must be propitiated, in order tliat he may receive on his head the 
precipitous cataract. Under this wild and unwieldy allegory 
appears to lurk an obscure allusion to the course of the Ganges 
among the summits, and under the forests of the Himalaya, which 
are the locks of Siva. 


* High on the top of Himavun the mighty Mashawara stood ; 

And “ Descend/’ lie gave the word to the heaven-meandering water— 
Full of wrath, the mandate lui?hrd Ilimavrui's majestic daughter. 

To a giant’s stature soaring anWntolerahle speed, 

From heaven’s height down rush’d she pouring upon Siva’s sacred head. 
Him tlie goddess thought in scorn with her resistless might to sweep 
By lier fierce waves o'erbonio, down to hell’s remotest deep/ 

Siva, in his turn eiiragefl, resists her fury. 

* Down on Sankara’s holy head, down the holy fell, and there 
Amid the entangling meshes spread, of his loose and flowing hair. 
Vast and boundless as the woods upon the Himalaya’s brow, 

Nor ever may the struggling floods rush headlong to the earth below. 
Opening, egress was not there, amid those winding, long meanders. 
Within that labyrinthine hair, for many an age the goddess Vanders.’ 

The king again has recourse to his penances, Siva is propitiated, 
and the stream by seven* channels finds its way to the plains of 
India. T'he spirit and the luxuriance of the description whicli fol- 


* SchWjirel supposes the throe western sireams^o he the Indus, which apjiears under 
its real name the 81nd, the laxirtes, and the Oxus; are not tlie Sareswatie, or jier- 
haps the Sutlej, under the name of Sita, and the Jumna meant Of the eastern 
branches, il is not difHcultto fix the Burhampooter. Schlej^d sugj^ests the Irawaddy, 
and the Blue River of China. Why not the Alacananda and the Gograi* Tlie mam 
stream hears the name of the Bhagniratha, till it joins the Alacananda and takes the 
name of the Gauges. 
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lows, of the king leading the way, and the obedient waters rolling 
after hi? car, appear to us of a high order of poetry, 

* Up the Rajah at the sign upon bis gjitteriiig chariot leaps, 

Instant Ganga the divine follows his majestic steps, 

From the high heaven burst slie forth first on Siva’s lofty crown. 
Headlong then and prone to earth thundering rushed the cataract down. 
Swarms of bright-hued fish came dashing ; turtles, (Jolphins in their 
mirth, 

Fallen or falling, glancing, flashing, to the many-gleaming earth. 

And all the host of heaven came down, spirits and gtnii, in amaze, 
And oaclt forsook his heavenly throne, upon-that gloridiis scene tjjgaze. 
On cars; like high-tower'd cities, seen, with elephants and coursers, 
rode, , 

Or on soft-swinging palanquin, lay wondering each observant god. 
As met in bright divan each god, and flash’d their jewellVl vestures’ rays, 
The coruscating aether glow’d, as with a hundred suns ablaze. 

And with the iisli and dolpliins gleaming, and scaly crocodiles and 
snakes, 

Glanc’d the air, as when fast streaming the blue lightning shoots and 
breaks: 


And in ten thousand sparkles bright went flashing up the cloudy spray, 

The snowy flocking swans less widto, within its glittering mists at play. 

Axid headlong now poured down the flood, aiul now in silver circlets 
wound, 

Then lakclike spread all bright and bread, then gently, gently flowed 
around, 

_ ^ w 

Then'neath tlie cavern’d earth descending, then spouted up the 
boiling tide. 

Then stream with stream harmonious blendixtg, swell bubbling up or 
smooth subside. 


By that heaven-welling water s breast, the genii and the sages stood, 
Its sanctifying dews they blest, and plung’d within the lustral flood. 
Whoe’er beneath the curse of heaveji from that immaculate world had 


fled, 

To th' impure eartli in exile driven, to that all-holy bajrtism sped; 
And purified from every sin, to llie bright spirit’s bliss restor’d, 

Th* etberial sphere they entered in, and through tli’ empyreal man¬ 
sions soar’d. 

The world in solemn jubilee heboid these lieavenly waves draw near. 
From sin and dark pollution free, bathed in the blameless waters clear. 
Swift king Bhagiratha drave upon his lofty glittering car, 

And swift with her obeisant wave bright Ganga followed him afar.’ 


It is DOW time that wc should turn our attention to the curious 
volumes of our countryman, Mr. Horace 11 ayinan Wilson, en¬ 
titled the * Hindu Drama.’ We must overleap, we should con¬ 
ceive, some centuries^ which probably intervened between the epic 

and 
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and the dramatic poetry of the Indians. For though the Kamayana 
and the Mahabarata may have assumed their present fojni at a 
later period; though to C^lid^a, the author of the Sakontala; is 
attributed the same office, whidi is said by some to have been per¬ 
formed by the poejs of the court of Pisistiatus to the Homeric 
songs—' lie is believed by some to have revised the works of Valmik 
and Vyasa, and to *have corrected the perfect editimis of them 
which are current*—-yet the drama evidently appears to belong 
to a much later, a more rolIueiU and less poetic age. 

Nothing can iftoac sliikiugly il^ifstrate the justye of the obser¬ 
vation.'^ with which w’l^ comiumced our article, llian llie/perfect 
apathy with which Mr. Wilson’s work, rapidly translated into 
French iflid tlerman, has l)een received by the Knglisli public : 
pel haps many literary men scarcely know of its existence. It 
must be acknowledged that if we expert to euconiilor tragedy in 
all her slate and terror; thrilling the soul with the crimes and 
calamities of an heroic race, a\Iio are slruggiing in the inextri¬ 
cable toils of destiny ; or embod} iiig, with the boldness, the variety, 
and trufli of our Knglisli dramatists, the passions and the follies 
of men; if wc would shake with terror, be inelleil into tears, or 
convulsed with laughter, we shall be disappointed in the mild and 
fanrifid, and often puiely mythological, dramatic exhibitions of 
aiieieiit india. lint it wo are inclined to take delight in the crea¬ 
tions of a mueli lighter and more luxuriant fancy; in descriptions 
of exquisite grace and soflncji; in frequent touches of natural 
pathos; in plots interwoven with considerable ingenuity—cha¬ 
racters struck out with great distinctness and animation; above 
all, ill genuine representations of Indian life, and all its pecu¬ 
liarities of local ciicumsta*ice, costume, manners, and habits, w'e 
shall tind much both to interest and to amuse in the volumes of 
JMr. Wilson, It is often dangerous to raise high expectations, by 
appropriating well-known uud almost sacreil names to now or 
foreign candidates for fame; and certainly when Sir W, Jones 
incautiously, and probably in another sense, designated CalidAsa 
as the Indian Shakspeare, he created a false impression. Had 
Shakspeare written but the Midsummer Night's Dream, the pa¬ 
rallel would have been more correct. Nothing can be more 
curious ihan both the similitude and dissimilitude of the Indian to 
the dirterent schools of tlie European drama. Like that of the 
Greeks, the Hindu drama was derived from, and formed a part 
of, their religious ceremonies. It was performed at some great 
festival, which, in the East, usually being combined with a fair 
for mercantile purposes, may suggest a less dignified comparison; 


*** sir W. Jouus. Fr«f&e to Sakoutalu. 
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but it retained its sacred character in the solemn invocation to tlic 
Deity, >vliich was its univeisal prelude. 

‘ According- to Hindu authorities, the oeftasions suitable for dra¬ 
matic representations arc the lunar holidays, a royal coronation, 
assemlilages of people at fairs and religious festivals, marriages, tlie 
meeting of friends, tahing first possession of a house or a town, or 
the birtli of a son. The most ordinary occasion,* liowever, of a per¬ 
formance was, as will be seen, the season peculiarly'sacred to some 
divinity/— Wilson^ Preface^ p. vii. ^ 

The Indian draipalist had no hbpe of that distinction of European 
writers-\-® the running many nights/ ‘-It is cleifr,' observes Mr- 
WilsonJ * lliut the Hindu plays are \vrittcn with a view to but one 
specific representation.’ Yet, as in CJrcece* the revival of a 
popular tragedy was no uncoiinnon practice, there can be little 
doubt, that successive festivals, perhaps in remote places, were 
gratified with the ' second representation ’ of the successful works 
of Calidasa or Ilabhavuti. "J"he Hindu drama was not broken 
up into a trilogy, but made up, on some occasions, by its 
length, exlciiding in some cases to ten acts. But tlie most 
remarkable peculiarity of the liKlinn theatre is, that the same 
play was written in two distinct dialects—the more dignilied part 
in Sanscrit, the more familiar in Praciit. This was not, as in 
many modern European theatres, to gi\e greater comic breadth 
and reality to low or foreign characters—to Dr. Caius or Sir 
Hugh Evans—(for the Bracril adpiilled difterent provincial varia¬ 
tions to lieigIit<Mi the cH'ect of the more vulgar scenes)—but a 
general rule of the drama, in which the move stalely Sanscrit was 
assigned to the higher rank ; the more soft and Italian Pracrit to 
females and to the lower class. This.is the more extraordinary, 
if we take into the account tlie just observations of Mr. Wilsoii- 

* Although there is little reason to doubt that the Sanscrit language 
was once a spoken tongue in some ])art8 of India, yet it does not scorn 
probable that it was ever the vernacular language of the whole 
country, and it certainly ceased to be a living dialect at a period of 
which we have no knowledge. The greater part of every play is 
written in Sanscrit. None of the dramatic compositions at present 
known can boast, perhaps, of a very high antiquity, and several of 
them are compay'S^fcivelv modern. They must, therefore, have been 
unintelligible to a considerable portion of their audiences, and never 
could have beeri so directly addressed to the bulk of the population as 
to have exercised much influence on their passions or their tastes. 

‘ This circumstance, however (proceeds Mr. Wilson), is perfectly 
in character with the constitution of Hindu society, by wh ich the 

* See ProfesMr Bockh's very able trecy^ise on the question, whether the copies 
which we posses of some ,of the wojrks of the great Greek tragedians are not, m 

some iustauses, * rifaccimeuti * of the original pieces, ^ 
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highest branches of literature, as well as the liigliest offices of the 
state, were reserved for the privileged tribes of Chatryas aud Brah¬ 
mins. Even among them;l^owever, a small portion could have followed 
the expressions of the actors so*as to have felt their full force ; and 
the plays of the Hindus must, therefore, have been exceedingly defi¬ 
cient in theatrical effect. In some measure, this deficiency was com¬ 
pensated by peculiar impressions, and the popularity of most of the 
stories, and thft sanctity of the representation, as well as of the 
Sanscrit language, substituted an adventitious interest for ordinary 
excitement/ 

In another passage of his preliminary disquHilion (|jagc f)3), 
Mr, Wilson gives the technical rules laid down by the native 
critics (to all appearance as nnmerous, and minute, and trifling a 
swarm as ever wriggled in the sunshine of literature), for the dif¬ 
ferent dialects to b(^ used by the dilfercnt cliaj actcrs. ^ In practice, 
however, wc have randy more than the three varieties, of Sanscrit, 
and a Pracrit more or less refined/ In another respect, besides 
its sacred character, the Indian drama resendjled the Greek; it 
never entindv renounced its alliance with tlancins: and nuisir, 
though, as at Athens, the dancing, which originally the whole 
of the nuitc and imitative exhibition, retired into the interlude, or 
was refined into appropriate gesticulation ; and the music, in the 
same manner, rcce<led into a subordinate station, either as an 
accompaniment to the lyric songs, or to fill up the interval 
between the acts. The ballet, however, or pantomime, continued 
to exist as a distinct exhibition, the Kasa; and, in many pro¬ 
vinces, a buih;squc spectacle, mingled !tp of bnflbonery and lyric 
songs, and representing the acts of Hama or Krishna, is still 
highly ))opular, and bears a striking analogy to the satyric drama 
of the Greeks. In the more regular and refined compositions the 
mythological or heroic subjects are taken from the celebrated 
epics, or llic Puranas : the Itamayana and Mahabharat are to the 
Indian dramatists what the Iliad and Odyssey were to those of 
Athens. 

Hut ill most respects the Indian may claim nearer kindred 
with the romantic than the classical drama. It disdains the uni¬ 
ties, it intermingles prose and verse, the serious and the comic, 
with all the license of the Spanish or the I^nglish scene. The 
Gracioso is almost an indispensable character.' J3ut in tli^j plays 
before us, he is something much superior to’a low buffoon (Mr, 
Wilson observes that he is always a Ifrahmln); lie has neitlicr the 
amusing knavery of Sciipin, nor the shrewdness and caustic clever¬ 
ness of Shakspeare’s Pools, but is a merry, light-hearted, but 
faithful companion, ready for any service, and with an Pairopean 
fondness for good eating. The^Vitji is a character peculiar to die 
Indian drama; 
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* It is necessary that he should be accomplished in the lighter arts, 
particularly jjoetry, nius-ic, and singing, and he aj)})cars indiscriminately 
as the coTn[)anion of a man or woman, although, in the latter case, the 
female is the courtesan ; he is generally represented on familiar, and 
easy, yet dependent terms with his associate, and evinces something 
of the character of the Parasite of the Greek comedy, but that he is 
never rendered contemptible ,’—Wilsouj p, 42. , 

In one of the dramas before us he plays rather an'important and 
by no means a degrading part. ^ 

Sir W. Jones,^it appears, was nusinfornicd, \vlien he was led to 
supposeUhat the Indian ihcalre \<'ould tiU as inanwvoluincs as that 
of any fiation in ancient or inodcra I'anope, Mi-. Wilson floubts 
whether the extant plays amount to many more than sixty. Ibit 
they seem to make up in variety of strnctim? for their small num¬ 
ber, The Indian critics liave classed them with the miimteness 
of Polonius,—they have * tragedy, eomeily, history, pastoral, pas¬ 
toral-comical, historical-j)asloia!, iragitial-historical, tragical-comi- 
cal-historieal-pastoral,—scene indhidablo and po(*m unlimited/ 
JJnt, strictly speaking, ^tragedy, with her bowl and dagger,^ 
may not tread the Indian stage,—this gentle peojde wdll not en¬ 
dure the sight of blood,—nor is the rule tliat of the stern but 
decorous Greeks; 

‘ Nec pueros roram populo Medea tnidicet.’ 

Though dcatli may take, |)lace helpud the sceiu's, and the in¬ 
terest is sometimes exi iled hy fearful situations, a tragic catas- 
troplie IS prohibited by a positive nile, and the death of either tlie 
hero or heroine is never to he announced.’*' <.)n the wliole, from 
the Sakontald (the Moon of Intellect, translated by Dr. Taylor, is 
of a distinct class, more analogous (o our ancient Lingua, or 
Kandolph’s Muses’ l,.ooking Glass), and fiom tlie dramas now be¬ 
fore us, if W’c were to compare the theatre of India to any I'auo- 
pean drama, we should ceitaiuly select that of Spain ; and when 
Schlegel, speaking of the gratTful and brilliant Sakontala, gave the 
countenance of his authority to the resemblance betwien Caliddsa 
and Sliakspeare, w'e woinler that the other great olyect ol his ad¬ 
miration, Calderon, did not the rather occur to him. 

Mrichchacati, or the Toy Cait, the lirst translation in Mr. 
Wilson’s volumes, opens with imploring the accustomed bene¬ 
diction from Siva. This is followed, according to rule, with an 
interlude, something in the manner, but guiltless of the w'it, of the 
Prelude to the Taming of the Shrews in which Cluislophero Sly 

* Mr. Wilson likewise inibnns us that Hindu bienstance i)rosciii)cs other acts, as 
unfit for the scene,—' The excejited topics of a serious nature, ore hostile defiance, 
solemn imprecations, exile, degradation, fjnd national cahuiiity ; whilst those of 
a less grave or oomic charact^, are bi^\ag, scratching, kissing, eating, sleeping, the 
bath, unction, and the marriage ceremony.’—p. 12. 
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plays so distinguished a part. Here the manager is the chief per¬ 
sonage ; and the object is to announce the play about to be per¬ 
formed, and by this very kiartihcial contrivance to * insinuate the 
plot into the boxes.' All these interludes are evidently modern, 
and have been prefixed to the more popular and celebrated plays 
on their revival; their authority's a point of great importance in 
the history of thp Indian drama, llie play before us is announced 
as the work of a celebrated King, Sudraka, who terminated a life 


of the highest political, literitiy,^ and religious distinction, by 
voluntaril) euteringHlie ^ fatal list^/ like tlu? Culumis and other 
Indiau#Sages, wlio excileS tlie astonlslimeiit and admirataon of 
the (Jieeks. According to one calculation, Sudraka lived one 
huiidied &nd ninety-two yeais after the Christian lera, by another 
before it; but wc must acknowledge that both dates appear to 
rest on but slender and unsatisfactory evidence 5 nor do we under¬ 
stand how Mr. Wilson reconciles his stiongest argument for the 
anlirpiity of the ^ I’oy Cart,’ the remarkable fact lliul the ]Jud- 
hist and Brahminical religions appear co-existing almost in amity, 
at least by no means in iierct' and intolerant hostility, with the 
appearance of the same historical phenomenon in the Mfidhava 
uiid Malati, to which he assigns, ou more solid grounds, the much 
later dale, A. I). 720. If in the work attributed to king Su¬ 
draka, the lludhists, though denominated heretics, enjoy perfect 
toleration, and their monasteries appear to flourish under the royal 
protection, in the later play the*^irtucs and tlic gentleness of the 
Budha priestess are strongly contrasted with the bloodthirsty and 
ferocions hierophants of the dark rites of the Sivaite superstition. 
Her intimate connexion with tl»e hero and heroine shows clearly 
to which side the poet intended the interest of his audience to 
incline. Those w ho are aw are of the great importance of throw¬ 
ing liglu on the relation of these two religions to each other, in 
every question of Indian Instory aiul antiquities, will excuse this 
short digression. Nothing has caused so much perplexity as the 
co-exislence, at difl’erent periods, of the synibols of Hudhism and 
Brahminism, in general thought to have been opposed to each 
other with implacable hostility, as for iustance in the great cave 
temples, particularly those of Ellora. We will merely add, that 
the insurrection of a cowherd, and his dethronement of the ruling 
sovereign, is rather a singular incident to be celebrated by a royal 
poet. • 

But at whatever time, or by whatever poet it was written, this 
drama displays a very singular picture of Indian manners, and we 
must add, of Indian morals. The poets and novelists of polyga¬ 
mous countries certainly enjoy bne^inestiniiible privilege; when 
they have sufficiently excited our interest by the passion of two 

^ rival 
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^ rival queens ^ for one liero, they have an easy M^ay of extricating 
themsdlves from the embarrassment, by permitting him to nrarry 
both. So the Chinese novelist, in the very curious talc, the * Two 
Cousins/ translated by Mons, Reinusat, and reviewed in this 
journal a few years ago; and so in the present drama, the 
lawful wife, though she has actually prepared a suttee, in ex¬ 
pectation of the death of her lord, submits, .without remon¬ 
strance, and apj)arcntly w ithout the least jealous reluctance, to 
her husband’s adilitional iini(Mi with the herojnc of the piece. 
This l^jerolne is neither more nor less than 'a qourtezaii, but no 
low^ OK.mercenary being; she is a wealthy and highly uccomplislicd 
female, as Mr. Wilson observes, like tlic hvlaira of the Creeks. 
Her passion for the hero is full of the deepest devotion and disin¬ 
terestedness ; it rests on her admiration of his noble and virtuous 
character, which, although lie has sunk into the lowest slate of 
poverty, commands universal respixt; and for him she rejects tlie 
importunities of tlie king’s brotlier. We fear that in our rapid 
sketch we shall scarcely give a clear notion of an extremely lively 
plot, full of quick and sudden turns, and even more busy and diver¬ 
sified, both in the incidents and characters whicli it brings forward, 
tlian most Spanish comedies. The scene opens with the lamenta¬ 
tions of the giaeioso, the friend of the Jlruniiii Charudatta, at 
■whose hospitable board lie had been accustomed to feast, but who is 
now reduced to the utmost [joverty. I'o Clianulatla himself, the 
Brahmin, among the bitterest ofnlu' feelings excited by his hum¬ 
bled state, is the scantiness of his offerings to his household gods. 

* Alas ! how changed, the offerings to the gods, 

That swans and stately storks, in better times, 

About my threshold flocking, bore away; 

Now a scant tribute to the insect tribe 
Falls midst rank grass, by worms to be devoured.’ 

lie laments his poverty, but in a tine, manly spirit:— 

‘ I do not, trust me, grieve for my lost wealth ; 

But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling 
Whence wealth has vanished, does, I own, afflict me. 

Like the ungrateful bees, who wanton fly 
The elephant’s broad front when thick congeals 
The dried up dew, they visit me no more. 

• . . • • . • 

'Tis true, I think mot of my w^asted fortunes. 

As fate decrees, so riches come and vanish. 

But I lament to find the love of friends 
Hangs all unstrung, because a man is poor. 

And then with poverty ^;omes disrespect; 

From disrespect doec self-dependence fail; 

Then scorn and sorrow, following, overwhelm 
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Tlie intellect; and when the judgment fails, 

The being perishes ; and thus, from poverty, 

Each ill that pain^ humanity proceeds/ 

The next scene presents us with Vasautasend, the courtesan 
pur.sued by the king's brollier,—u character who rather reminds 
us of the queen's son, Cloten, in ‘ Cjinbcline;' but Samsthanaka 
is a kind of literary coxcomb, and sadly misquotes the poets. 
He is attended by the Vitii, u character which we have before 
described. While Vasanlasen^ struggling in vain to escape, 
the iloor of Cha/uihittu's house opens, and the hmid, liadanikn, 
comes* out, VasantaseiuT, in tlic dark, slips within the dS^r, and 
the maid is seized by mistake, but she is rescued by the gracioso, 
w'ho assorts with great spirit the Jirahminicul dignity, and the 
inviolability of his mansion ; nor indeed docs he treat the king's 
relative with much respect—a trait which strikingly exeinplilics 
the sanctity'of the Bralmiinictd character. Kveii llie is struck 
with reverence by tlic virtues of the noble Brahuiin. 

‘ Vita.— I am afrahl. 

Sa.\istjian.\ka.—O f what ? 

Vri'.-—Of the eminent virtues of Charudatta. 

Sa,ms. —Very eminent, indeed, w’hen they cannot afford his visiters 
a dinner. 

ViT,—Never mind that; he has l)ccome impoverished by his libe¬ 
rality, like the lake in the summer, which is exhausted by relieving 
the thirst of the travellers. In l^is prosperity he was kind to all, and 
never treated any one with disrespect. 

Sa-ms.—W ho is tliis slave ? the son of a slave ? Is he a warrior ? 


a hero ? Is lie Pandu? Swetaketu?—(And so the prince runs on 
through a wdiole list of mythological names.) 

ViT. —No. I Avill tell you what he is. lie is Cliarudatta, the tree 
of plenty to tlic ]JOor, bowed down by its abundant fruit. He is the 
cherisher of the good, the mirror of the wise, a touchstone of piety, 
an ocean of decorum, the doer of good to all—of evil to none; a 
treasure of manly virtues—intelligent, liberal, and upright. In a 
word, he only is w^orthy of admiration. In the plenitude of his 
merits he may be said to live: other men merely breathe. So come, 
we had better depart,' 

The scene within the house, between Charudatta and Vasanta-^ 
seirA, is conducted with the utmost courtesy and propriety. I'he 
lady departs, leaving a valuable casket of jewels in the charge of 
the Brahmin. The two following acU open scenes of Indian low 
life : an adventure at the door of a gambling-house, and an act of 
burglary, executed with an ingenuity which might move the 
envy of some of the worthy opponents of the new police in our 
metropolis. Both, however, ^vance the progress of the story, 
by introducing characters which cOntributfi to the denouement. 

The 
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The thief, of course, steals the casket of the courtesan, and the 
graciosA* is despatched to her dwelling (where the casket had 
already arrived by another course) to re^)lace the loss by a valu¬ 
able chain of jewels, cheerfully sacrificed by the Brahmin’s wife, 
lest her husband’s honour should be impeached. The descrip¬ 
tion of the dwelling of this oriental Aspasia appears to us so 
curious that we shall give it at length. 

‘ Attendant, —This is the outer door, Sir. 

Maitreya.’*' —A very pretty .ent^inco, indeed. /Vhe tlircshold is 
very neatly coloiued, well swept »tk1 watered; Ac ^oor is beautified 
witli strjftgs of sweet flowers; the top of the gate is lofty, and gives 
one the pleasure of looking up to the clouds ; whilst the jasmine fes¬ 
toon hangs tremblingly down, as if it were now hanging on the trunk 
of Indra’s elephant. Over the door is a lofty arch of ivory ; above 
it, again, wave flags, dyed witli safflower, tlieir fringes curling in the 
wind, like fingers tJiat beckon me, Come hither. On either side the 
capitals of the door-posts support elegant crystal flower-pots, in which 
young mango-trees are springing up. The door-pannels are of gold, 
like the stout breast of a demon, stuck with studs of adamant. The 
whole cries ‘‘Away!’* to a poor man; whilst its splendour catches 
the eye of the wisest. 

Att. —^This leads to the first court. Enter, Sir, enter, 

(77iey enter the first courL) 

Mait. —Bless me! why here is a line of palaces as white as the 
moon, as the conch, as the stalk of tile water-lily! The stucco has 
been laid on here by liandfuls. Goldwi steps, embellislied with various 
stones, lead to the upper apartments, where tlie crystal windows, fes¬ 
tooned with pearls, and bright as the eyes of a moon-faced maid, look 
down upon Ujayin. The porter dozes on an easy chair, as stately as a 
Brahmin deep in the Vedas ; and tlic very crows, crammed Avith rice 
and curds, disdain the fragments of the sacrifice, as if they were no 
more than scattered plaster. Proceed. 

Att.— This is tJie second court. Enter. 

{They eater the second court.) 

Mait, —Oh! liere are tlie stables. The carriage oxen arc in good 
case, pampered with jawasa, I declare; and straAV and oil-cakes are 
ready for them: their horns are bright Avith grease. Here we have a 
buffalo snorting indignantly, like a Brahmin of high caste whom some¬ 
body has affronted; here the ram stands to have his neck well rubbed, 
like a wrestler after a match ; here they dress the manes of the horses; 
here is a monkey tied as fast as a thief; and here the mahauts (ele¬ 
phant drivers) are plying the elephants with balls of rice and ghee. 
Proceed. 

Att. —This, Sir, is the third gateAvay, 

{They enter the third court^ 

Mait. —Oh! tliis is the public (^ourt, Avhere the young bucks of 
^ The gracioso—the friend aud messenger of Charudatta. 
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Ujayin assemble; these are their seats, I suppose. The half-read 
book lies on the gaming-table, the men of which are made of jewels. 
Oh! yonder are some old libertines lounging about; they seem to 
have pictures in their hands, studying, I conclude, to improve their 
skill in the peace and war of love. AVhat next? 

Arr.—This is the entrance to the fourth court. 

{ They enter the fourth court.') 

Mait. —Oh, ho! this is a very gay sceJie. Here the drums, whilst 
heaten by taper fingers, emit, like clouds, a murmuring; there the 
cymbals, beating^time, flush as ‘they descend, like,the unlucky stars 
that fall from Iniaven. The flute -here breathes thh soft hum of the 
bee; fv^hiUt lierc a dainstd holds the vina in her lap, and frets its 
wires with her finger-nails, like some wild minx, that sets her mark 
on the face of her off’ciuling swain. Some damsels arc singing, like 
so many bees intoxicated with flowery nectar; others are practising 
the graceful dance; and others are employed in reading plays and 
poems. The place is hung with v/ater-jars, to catch the cooling 
breeze. What comes next ? 

Att,—T his is tlie gate of the fifth court. 


{They enter the fifth co7/r/.) 

Mait. —Oh, how my mouth waters ! what a savoury scent of oil 
and assafeetida! The kitchen sighs softly forth its fragrant and 
abundant smoke: the odours are delicious ; they fill me with rapture. 
The huteher's boy is washing the skin of an animal just slain, like so 
niucli foul linen. The cook is surrounded with dishes; the sweet¬ 
meats are mixing ; the cakes arc leaking. {Apart.) O that I could 
meet witli someone to do me d^frieruilv turn! one who would wash 

m 

my feet, and say, “ Eat, Sir, eat! ’’ Tliis is certainly Indra*s heaven; 
tlie damsels are Apsarasas ; the bundhulas are Gandharbhas. 

Att. —This is the sixth entry. 

*{They enter.) 

Mait. — The arclicd gateway is of gold and many coloured gems 
on a ground of sapphire, and looks like the how of Indra on an azure 
sky. WJiat is going forward hero so busily? Tliis is the jeweller’s 


court; skilful artists are examining pearls, topazes, sapphires, eme¬ 
ralds, rubies, the lapis-lazuli, coral, and other jewels ; some set rubies 
in gold, some work gold ornaments on coloured thread, some string 
jjearls, some grind the lapis-lazuli, some pierce shells, and some cut 
coral; there we have perfumers drying the saflron-bags, shaking the 
musk-bags, expressing the sandal-juice, and compounding essences. 
Whom have we here? fair damsels and tlieir gallants, laughing, talk¬ 
ing, chewing musk and betel, and drinking wine. Here are the male 
and female hangers on—men that neglected their own families, and 
spent their all upon the harlot, and are now glad to qutfff the drain¬ 
ings of her wine-cup. 

x\tt, —This is the seventh court. Enter. 


{They enter (Me seventh court.) 

Mait. —This is the aviary; very handsome"indeed—the doves bill 

and 
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and coo in comfort; the pampered parrot, stuffed with curds and rice, 
croaks Uke a Bralimin pundit chanting a hymn from the Vedas ; the* 
maina chatters as glibly as a housemaid, issuing her mistress’s com** 
xnands to her fellow-servants; Avhilc tlie koi), crammed with juicy 
fruit, wdiincs like a water-carrier; the quails fight; the partridges 
cry; the domestic peacock dances about delighted, and fans the 
palace with his gem-emblazoned tail, as if to cool its heated avails; 
the swans, like balls of moonlight, roll about in pairs,'and follow each 
graceful maid as if to learn to imitate her walk ; whilst the long-legged 
cranes stalk about the court, lik^ eunuchs on guan^; some birds are 
hung in cages, either cjirried about or suspended from the balconies : 
so tliavthe lady lives here amongst the winged race, as if she 
tenanted Indra’s garden.—Well, where do you go now ? 

Att. —Enter, Sir, the eighth court.* ‘ 

t 

W’^e are here introduced to the brother and the mother of the 
fair mistress, who .seem to live very coniforlably in this qiiestioii- 
ablc establishment. Afterwards 


^ i'Diey c/i/tr garden.) 

Mait.—A very lovely scene : the numerous trees are bowed down 
by delicious fruit, and between tliein arc silken swings constructed 
for the light form of youthful beauty ; tlie yellow jasmine, the grace¬ 
ful malati, the full-blossomed mallcka, the blue clittjria, spontaneous 
slied their flowers and strew the ground with a car])et more lov*dy 
than any in the groves of Indra; the reservoir glows with the red 
lotus blossoms, like the dawn with the fiery beams of the rising sun, 
and here the asoka tree, with its rivJi crimson blossoms, shines like a 
young warrior batlied with the sanguine sliou'cr of the furious fight/ 

Having given this long description of the lady'.s palace, wo 
must select, a.s a specimen of the poetry, a scene from nature, 
as completely iiuliuii in all its features. Vasaiitasena, attended 
by the Vild, pays a visit to the Drahmin, and is overtaken by a 
storm: 


‘ Vas. — ^*rhe purple lightning darbs such brilliant rays, 

As gleam from golden lamps, in temples hung ; 

Whilst like the consort of an humble lord, 

The timid moonlight peeps amidst the clouds. 

ViT. —There, like a string of elephants, the clouds 
In regular file by lightning fillets bound, 

Move slowly at the potent god's commands. 

The heavens let down a silver chain to earth, 

The earth that sliines with buds and sheds sweet odours, 
Is pierced with showers, like diamond-shafted darts, 
Launched from the rolling mass of deepest blue, 

Which heaves before the breeze, and foams with flame; 
Like ocean's dark, waves byr thte tempest driven, 

And tossing high their flashing surge to shore. 


Vas. 
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Vas, —llailefl by the poa-fowl with their shrillest cries; 

Bv the ])Icase<l storks delightedly caressed; 

And by the provident swans with anxious eye 
Regarded—yonder rests one threatening cloud 
Involving all the atmosphere in gloom. 

ViT.—The countenance of heaven is close concealed, 

By shades the lightning scant irradiates; 

The day an^ night confusedly intermix; 

And all the lotus eves of ether close. 

« • 

The world is lulled to slmnl^r hv the sound 
Of falling W!!t04s, sheltered by the clouds 
That coiiutk^s crowd tfie clianii>ers of the sky, 

Vas. — Iht* shirx fUT all orlinct, u? ilui monmii 
Of l^iuhies^ m a hml man'^ honrL The heavens 
Are sliorn of all their radiance, as the wife 
Her glory loses in her liiishand’s absence. 

In sooth, I tliink the firmament dissolves: 

Melted l>y Tndra’s scorching holt, it falls 
In nnexhausted torrents. Now the cloud 
AsctMuls—now stoops—now roars aloud in thunder— 

Now sheds its stiearns—now frowns witli deeper gloom,— 
J'^ull of fantastic change, like one new raised 
lly foriunt^'s fickle favours. 

ViT.— Now the sky 

AVltli lightning gleams—now lauglis with Avhitening storks— 
t\ow glows with Indra’s jiajutcd bow, that hurls 
Its hundred shafts—now ratt^'s with his bolt— 

Now loud it chafes with rushing Munds—and now 
.AVith clustering clouds, that roll their spiry folds, 
fake sabl(» snakes, along, it thickens dark, 

As if *twere clothed with vapours, such as spread 
AVli on incinist; soars in curling wreaths to heaven. 

A^as.—S liame on thee, cloud ! that seekest to allViglit me ! 

AVith thy loud threats, and with thy Avatcry shaft‘d, 

A\^)ul(Isl htay my progress, hastening to my love? 

Indra, T violate no vows to thee, 

That thou shouldst thunder angrily rojiroof. 

It ill becomes thee to obstruct my path. 

Draw oiT tliy clouds, in pity to my passion, 

If ever thou wort conscious of affection, 

And for Aholya '" wore a husband’s form. 

Or be it so ! Rage on! Still pour thy deluge. 

And launch thy hundred-shafted bolt in vain. 

Thou ranst not stop the faithful mairf that flies 
To lose her terrors in a lover’s arms. 

If the clouds roar—e’en be it so; it is 


* Imlra enacted Amphitryon to the faif Aholya. The clouds arc male persoudi- 
cations; the lightning is a uymph. 
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Their nature: all of man is ever savacfe. 

But, gentle lightning! how canst thou not know 
The (‘arcs that agitate the female bosom?* 

IVlr. Wilson acknowledges that in this passage \m has expanded 
the expression, in order to convey more accurately the idea in¬ 
tended by the simpler phraseology. No doubt, in the (uiginal 
all this is expressed, if less distinctly, imieli more rapidly, hv the 
singular power which the language [lossesses of melting together 
words which, as it were, convey M) the mind at once a mingled 
mass of iinagesv \ # • 

The intelligence between the Braniimand the devoted Vysanta- 
sena is no sooner established than it Mdlois a fatal re verse. Tlury 
agree to meet in a public garden, in tlie outskiils of lhe*eily, and 
Charudalla’s carriage is at the door to con\(*v llie lady. At llial 
instant the insurgent Aryaka rushes in, puisiu'd by the king’s 
guards, and leaps into the chariot, which drives oft'. At the same 
time the chariot of the king’s brother is slopped at the same place, 
and into this the lady unwittingly (alters. On lur anival at the 
garden, she discovers that she has fallen into the luutds of her im¬ 
portunate but odious admirer; and as she s<'ornfiilly icjccls his 
advances, this cruel Clolen, notwithstanding tlu' icinonstianci* of 
the Vita, strangles her with his own hands, aiul leaves her, as he 
supposes, dead. She is restored to life liy the JJuddlui devoU 
whom, in the early part of the |»lax, her generosity had nscmal 
from liis difticulties, and enahle^l^to renounce llu* woild. 'I lie 
ninth act commences with tiu! meeting of the eoml of justice, 
before whicli the king’s guilty brother appc'ars, and denounces the 
Bramin Clianidatta as the murdeier of Vasantasona. The ic- 
vereucc of the judges for his cluuacleo', and his own defence, arc 
in vain, thougli he takes a high loiu' of vmdicalion. 

‘ Chakudatta,—T he wretch that sickens at another’s merits, 

The mind hy passion i>liiuled, henl to ruin 
The object of its malice, do not (daiin 
Reply, nor any lieed to what they utter, 

Wliieh, from tlieir very nature, must be falseliood. 

For me—you know' me ! Would I ]>luek a flower i 
I draw the tender creeper gently to me, 

Nor rudely rob it of its clustering beaut 3 ^ 

IlOAV think you, then, could I Avith violent liands 
Tear from their lovely seat those jetty locks, 

More glossy than'the black bee’s wing ? or how 
So wrong my nature, and betray my love, 

As, with remorseless heart, to Idast in death 
Tlie weeping charms that vainly sued for mercy 

The circumstantial evideno-'j, hoAvever, is so strong against him, 

that 
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that in the last act he is led forth to death by two Chnudalas^ his 
executioners. As he passes he observes, 

‘ From every window lovely faces shed 
The kindly drops, and bathe me with their tears.’ 

Ills sentence is read with all its horrible formality. 

CjfARUDATTA,-—Dreadful reverse to hear such wretches herald 
My de^atli, and blacken thus Avitli lies my fame; 

Not so iny sires—fn* them the frequent shout 
lias filled the sacred temple, where the crowd ; 

Of hoI/Jii‘ahmins to thc^ods proclaimed# 

The ccTstly rite afcomjdishcd ; and sliall I, 

Alas, Vasantasciia, who liuvo drunk 
TJiy nectar’d tones, from lips whose ruby glow 
Disgraced the coral, and displayed the clianns 
Of tectli more ]jearly tlian the moon's chaste light. 

Profane my ears with such unworthy dx'aughts, 

Or stain my unslaved sjiirit with tiie pledge 
Of poison, breAved by infamy and sliamc ? 

(Puti his hands la his ear,') ’ 

Au alfceting parting Mitli his child follows; it ends with these 
words, as he (unbraces the boy; 


‘ 'riiis is tlie truest wealth ; love equal smiles 
Oil poor and rich : the l)osom*s precious balm 
Is not the fragrant herlj, nor costly unguent,' 

But nature's breath, ^Affoctioirs holy perfume/ 

Of ('onrse, at the instant before^he execution, Vasantasend appears 
—tidings arrive that liie insurgent Aryaka lias dethroned the reign- 
ing hing, Charudalla is just iu lime to pre\(mt his wife from 
niounliug the fatal pile, on which slie is preparing to burn luuxelf, 
n()lwithstunding her husband’s well-known passion for the other 
lady. This Indian Oriseldu receives the fair courtesan as her 
sisfrTf that is, as her husbuml’s second wife. The new king, in 
honour of her worth, requests to acknowledge her as a kinVwoman, 
and a veil is tlirown o\er her luuul to Indokeu her abandonment 
of her former life. And so ends this remarkable picture of 
Oriental manners. 


\ ikrama and Urvasi is a drama of pure poetry, a kind of Orien¬ 
tal Undine, describing the loves of a mortal being and a celestial 
inmpli. It abounds in graceful and faneibd poetic images, but 
MC cannot think that Mr. Wilson, who, in some parts of his w^ork 
displa\s much poetical talent, has been altogether successful in the 
variety of Ijric measures which he has attempted. It would have 
required an ear as exquisite as that of Moore, and his magic 
power of melting our somewhat inflexible language into strains 
of * linked sweetness long drawn oui,^ to have followed this Indian 
lyrist in the inflnite versatility of his measures. 

K 2 M^dhava 
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Mudhava and Malali is the Uomco and Juliet of the Indian 
theatre.^ It is a "lowing picture of youthful passion, but scarcely, 
if ever, overstepping the bounds of the most scrupulous modesty. 
'The passion of Mfilati (observes Mr. Wilson) is equally extreme 
with that of Juliet, but her unconquerable reserve, even to the 
extent of denying her utterance to him she loves more than life*, is 
a curious picture of the restraint to which the manners of Hindu 
women were subjected, even whilst they were in enjoyment, as 
appears from the drama, of conside/uhle ])orsonal freedom/ 'Tlicrc 
is a double plot,rand twofold dbycultics arise Uy thwart the union 
of this btjautiful and enamoured ])air. ^4"hc lirst Is the rivalry of 
the son’of the great minister, on whose side the royal a\Uhority is 
put forth. On him a trick is played, resembling that 4o which 
our old friend cotisin Slender is exposed in the aiVair of Anne 
Pago, ihougli certainly with much less comic cflecl- The secontl 
is the implacable hostility of the priests of the dark Sivaite super¬ 
stition. Wo have already observed, that the old Buddha priestess, 
who has been both the nurse of llu‘ maiden Miiluli and the pre¬ 
ceptress of the youth Mddhava, a[)pears in the mostamiahle light, 
as encouraging the mutual passion of two beings so suited to each 
other. She thus describes the state of the imainourcd maiden— 


‘ Poor girl—the lesson I liave lately lilritod 
Has bowed her lofty spirit, and she sei^ks 
To win me to her; monrnfuUy she ])ines 
When I am absent; hrigldens in my presence. 
Whispers her secret tlioiiglits to me ; presents luo 
With costly gifts ; when I depart she clings 
Around my neck, and only lets me leave her 
When I have vowed repeatedly return. 

Then on my knee slic sits, and l^ids mo tell lier 
Again the story of the nymphs that loved. 

And questions o’er and oVr, with flimsy pretext, 

, Their fate and conduct,—tlion she silent pauses 
As lost in meditation.’ 


On the Ollier hand, the Sivaite iltes of ClKimundu arc painted 
in the blackest, the most tremendous, the most hateful colours. 
Desperate, when he apprehends that M*51ati is to be given in 
marriage to his ilval, the youthful hero approac’hc.s the fearltd 
temple of these deities, to propitiate them by an ofl’ering of 'the 
flesh of man untouclied by trenchant steel.’ The description ot 
the scone, avowedly softenetl by Mr. Wilson, is disgusting enough 
as it appears. Wc only select one strange similitiule— 

‘ And now I see the goblin host—each stalks 
On legs like palm-trees, a gaunt skeleton;’ 

and the close of his speech— 

‘ All is plunged 

In 
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In utter gloom: the river flows before me, 

The boiuulary of the funeral ground, that winds 
Through mouldering bones its interrupted way. 

Wild raves the torrent as it rushes past» 

And rends its crumbling banks ; the wailing owl 
Hoots througli its skirting groves, and to the sounds 
The Imid, long moaning jackall yells reply/ 

He hears a voice 


ao musical and jvild, 

Tliat swunas like the aflFrlJ^ditcd osprey's ci*y— 

It bursts not unfamiliar to my oar/ 

It is the voice of ^Icilati who has been sei/ed as a liiiman sacri- 
iicc ; heVcscucs her, sla}.s llu^ priest, and from that time becomes 
an object of implacable lioslility to tlnr whole body of the Sivailc 
jiKigieians. Wo regret that wo cannot trace any farther the plot 
of tills (7Hy-<iVe//rre of IJabavlmli : the benevolent liuddliist, and 
her associate, triumph o\er the malignant powers of blood and 
daikness; and we abstain, with some unwillingness, from select¬ 
ing an example of the poet's skill in describing iiatmul scenery— 
in whic h the duiinatie bards of India indulge w'itli, apparently, the 
deepest delight. 

Ln the I'llaia Kama Clicrilra, the conlinuulion of the history 
of Kama, we ba\e to make our weary way through many scenes 
of almost lifeless m)tholog\,before we arrive at the better paits of 
tin; pot'm. the pathetic expressions of mutual love uttered by 
Kama, and bis wife Sila, from whom he has been long separated; 
—for, sa\s the Indian poet, 

*■ How numy are the forms affection takes, 

And yet is one nuebanged; as water seen 
In bubbles, eddies, billows, is the same 
Unaltered element.’ 

"I'lierc is something very spirited and noble in the manuorin w'liich 
the two sons of Kama, who, unknown to their father, hav<^ been 
brought up in the hermitage of a holy recluse, burst, like (jiuide- 
rius and Arviragus, into thv, battle, which rages near their retire- 
moiit. the celestial arms w itii whicli one of these youtlis ar¬ 

rests the battle, are purely Indian. It is by the magic powers of 
ineditatiou that lie brings a spirit of drowsiness over the w'hole 
army— 

‘ {Lava stands in aitiiiSle of meditation!) 
UiiANDADKTA.— What is this? 

The shouts are stilled. 

Lava. — So much for these revilers, 

SnwANTHA.—This is no common fleed^ the yopth must wield 
Celestial weapons. 

CuAN.— It is true; for sec 

In 
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In fearful change, that equal pains the eye, 

Alternate gloom to Hashing lightning yields. 

How like a painted army stands our host, 

As the resistless charm subdues their senses. 

And now along the sky dark vapours float 
In masses ponderous as the peaks of Vindliya, 

And blackness, gathered from tlie eaves ofchell; 

Like molten brass, rod sullen flames, by fits 

Glow through the glooiy, uftd load the breeze awakens, 

As 'tAvetfe the word of fin'll dissolution.’' 

Tlie«recognition of his sons by llalna is not wilhoirt line 
touches. 

‘ Rama.—I n every look and act these 3'oiiths display 
The majesty that would heroine an empire ; 

Upon their fonns has Nature set licr signs, 

Like rays of light witliin a costly gem, 

Or drops of nectar on a lovely lotus, 

That indicate such glorious destiny 
As should alone to llaghn’s sons pertain. 

Dark as the dove’s blue neck is their deep line ; 

Such shoulders has the monarch of the herd; 

Their dauntless looks arc like the angry lion’s ; 

And like tlic deep-toned music of tiic drum 
Of holy sacrifice, each mellow voi(*c. 

I see in eacli my own similitude ; 

And not alone my likeness^ hut in much 
They wear the lovely sembbuice of iny Sita, 

The lotus countenance i>lMAnaki 
Is even now before me—such those teeth 
Of pearly wliiteness, such the pouting lij), 

The tajier ear, and such the ex])ressivc eye, 

Altliough ’tis tempered wltli a manly fierceness. 

Their dwelling in these groves—the very same 
Where Sitii was abandoned—and so like— 

And then tlie heavenly weapons—self jiresented, 

That, as the sagos say, would never quit 
Our line without due cause—my (pioeu’s condition— 
linrthericd with protnised joys; these thouglits distract 
My heart, and fill rny soul with hope and terror; 

Nor can T learn the truth, nor ask these j^oiiths 
The history of their birth.’ 

The most curious, however, of these plays, on account of its his¬ 
torical allusions, the intricacy of the plot, and llie skilful delinea¬ 
tion of character, is the Muthu llakshasa, or the signet of the 
minister. The fable of this dranvt relates to the reign of the cele¬ 
brated Chandra-giipta, \vho< dispossessed and exterminated tlie 
former sovereigns, the race of N anda, from the throne of Patna, the 
ancient Palibothra. This monarch it is im»^ ''««ible not to identify 
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with tlic Sandracottus, or, as it is written by Atheneeus, Sandra- 
coptus, who reigned over the Gangaridie, is said by Pliftareh to 
have seen Alexander, and was the monarch with whom Scleucus 
Nicator entered into a treaty,-and whose court was frequently 
visited by the histuriau Megsisthcnes. The Greek accounts de¬ 
scribe tills king as of low origin, the sou of a barber ; the Indian, 
tliough of royrd birth, yet the son of a king who was himself born 
of a Sudra mother, by a woman of low extraction: and it is 
curious that in ^thc dcscriptioli of' tlio allies l^d by an invader 
aj^ainst Cliainliivgnpta, aj^pear lift'Javanas, who may be converted 
withotit much difHcuUy into ionians. Tlie interest of Uie play 
turns on the character of the minister Chanakva, to whose eon- 
sninmate ability Chaiulra-gupta owes bis elevation to the throne. 
Chanakva, having been eriielly insulted, loosed the single tuft of 
hair which adorns the head of a nrahmiii, and made a solemn vow 
never to tie it up again till he had obtained full viuigeance from 
the housi‘of Nanda. He has suceeedeil in exterminating tho 
elder royal race, and his only object is now to secure the tlironc 
ot Chaniira-gii|)ta. l'\>r tliis pnrpost^ he. must providt; him with a 
minister of equal ability to himself, I{.aksha 3 a, the only man 
worthy of sueeeeding to his place, is, on the other side, endea¬ 
vouring to rai.s(^, or lias already organized, a formidable inva¬ 
sion of the kingdom. It is ijie oliject of Chauakya to tletach this 
man from the service of tin; enemy, and to this end he weaves a 
web of Machiavellian policy, \^iich might luWe moved the admi¬ 
ration and emy of the late Duke of Otranto, though vve ilonbt 
uliether ^M. I’ouehc would have laboured with such disinterested 
niagnanimitv to elevate a worthy successor to his otlice. Wherever 
he turns, Haksluij^a finds himself eulausjled in the inextricable 
toils which his wily antagonist has spun around him; his plots 
recoil on his own head ; his mines are uiuletinined ; his spies are 
in tlu^ pay of his enemy; his most trusty agtuils arc the agents of 
Cliaiiakya ; he becomes an object of jealousy, of suspicion to his 
own party,of which he is the life; aiul at length is brought to the 
teet of his mast('r in the art of oriental policy; who, having at¬ 
tained the high and disinteresied object for which ho has ploUcfl 
all lys villanie.s, at once abdicates his own ministerial power, and 
bestows on his master Chandra gnpta the only minister worthy to 
succeed himself. Of this iutricalc plot it is impossible for us to 
give a distinct outline, and the poetry, though vigorous ami ani- 
nuitcii, rarely breaks out in passages likely, wliclher for eleganco 
or power, to form striking extracts in the pages of u review. 
With one remarkable simile, thyelbre, we shall close these notices 
of the Indian drama ;— 

‘ Rakshasa. —See, what is the hour ? 

Attendant,— Near sfnset, Sir. 
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Rakshasa. —Inrlet'd ! so near the time when, like the slaves 
TJiat fly a lord whom fortune has abandoned, 

The trees that cast their shadows at tlie dawu 
With serviie speed before the rising sun, 

Now turn them backward from his downward course 
As to the west he drives Ids jaded steeds. 

To rest from their long circuit, and acquire 
Reviving vigour for the morrow’s toil/ 


Mr. Wilson has performed ;k vafuablc service Jo the luiiopeaii 
public by his trSnslation of the iliuciu drama! repeat that, 
to lhos« who have formed rigid and exclusive canons of tilftte on 
classical, or even more recent models, these curious plays will 
alTord little pleasure or amusement. By tliusc, however, who 
lake a W'ider range, and judge according to a more liberal philo¬ 
sophy—at all events by ail who are delighted willi li\ing and 
autlieutic pictures of the manners and of tluj genius of ditierent 
nations—they will be lead wdlh very great tleliglit and iiUercst. 

The rapid progress of the study of the Sanscrit language is a 
remarkable event in literary history. Jn the course of thirty years 
nearly seveji hundred publications have apj)eared relating to a 
language to which, certainly, not a huiulre<l scholars have applied, 
and with wdiich not fifty arc accurately actpiaiuted. Such is 
the statement of Adeluujj in his recent catalogue of works on 
Sanscrit literature. Tlie language is taught in the schools of 
Berlin, Breslau, and Bonn. Abdut the university of Cambridge, 
M. Adelnng, we suspect, is misinformed. In the list of tliree 
hundred and eighty woiks described by M. Atlelmig, are one 
hundred and seventy Indian, six Persian, sixty-three English, 
seventy-eight Gerinau, forty I'reiich, eight .Danisli, three Russian, 
four l)utch, one Polish, ami one Greek. It is not perhaps 
generally known, that by the bequest of a muniliccut individual, 
llie late Colonel Boden, a professorship of Sanscrit has been 
founded and liberally eiulowed in the university of Oxford. 'J'he 
auiversity, no doubt, will be anxious to do justice to their im¬ 
portant charge, and will be desirous to nominate that candidate 
who shall be best qualified for the office, from whatever quarter 
he may come; though we confess that we shall have some feeling 
of national disappointment if the situation shall be wrested away 
by the superior claims of some learned foreigner, who cannot 
have pursued the study with the same advantages as a resident in 
India. For the best qualified English candidates the university 
will naturally look to the servants of the East India Company— 
a class of persons whose coiitribuuons, not merely to the study of 
llm Eastern languages, but^^^lo l^he general literature of their 
^^iitry, have scarcely received their fair meed pf applause. The 
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Avorks of Orme, Sir J, Malcolm, Colonel Wilks, and many other 
living authors,—it is almost invidious and unjust to make a selec¬ 
tion,—may claim a very high rank as historical compositioiSs. 

Among those whose names are before the public as Sanscrit 
scholars—though we presume not to aver that there are not many 
of equal attainments—Mr. Wilson stands in the first rank.—He 
has rendered most valuable service to oriental literature, not only 
by the work whtch we have iutroduced to the reader, but by the 
far more laborious compilation of his Sanscrit dictionary. The 
want of a new, perhaps extended esiition of this ^ork, which can¬ 
not be obtainedf retards tjie pi’o^ess of the Sanscrit student,—a 
want ^’^hich is imperfectly supplied by the valuable but less com¬ 
prehensive' Jiadices Saiiscrita^’ of Professor Kosen, and the' Glos- 
saritim Sanskritum * of Bopp. 3Jut to whomsoever the lot may 
fall, independent of the religious advantages contemplated, wc 
believe, by the founder, in encouraging the study of the parent 
language of the numerous dialects spoken throughout that penin¬ 
sula, which is, no doubt, sooner or later, to partake in the blessings 
of Christianity, m'c confidently tr^sl that wc shall receive from 
the Oxford professor continual accessions to our treasures of 
Sanscrit literature, and be enabled to complete our yet imperfect 
history of this remarkable branch of the poetry and philosophy of 
man. 


Akt. 11 . —Narrative of a Voyage to the P(wijw and Beering^s 
Utraihy to vo-opvrate with the Polar Expeditions. Pcrfomied 
in his Majesty’s Ship Bfassorn, under the command of Captain 
P. VV. Becchey, li.JS., in 1825, 182(), 1827> and 1828. 
London. 4to. 1831. 

ly/T LJS of science continue to be much divided in opinion as to 
what is, and what is not, the sort of encouragement which 
the government of this country ought to give to scientific inquiry. 
The views of Mr. Babbage, and many others, have been abun¬ 
dantly explained to our readers in a late article; but these are 
strenuously opposed by persons equally eminent,—according to 
whom the case stands thus 

Whenever the investigation of certains topics would be useful to 
the public service, but, from whatever cause, such investigation 
is not likely to be undertaken by individual members of the 
community, it is the clear duty of government, acting as stewards 
or agents of the public, to employ the means placed in their hands 
for the advancement of such objeAs; butT when the members 
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of the community arc themselves willing and competent to prose¬ 
cute the inquiries, the interference of government wquld be not 
only useless, but hurtful. There cannot, they proceed, be a doubt 
that the philosophical pursuits to which the learned metpbers of 
the French Institute devote their time, are highly beneficial to 
their country ; or that !the government of France does well to 
pension the savans, and to invest them with honours, that these 
able men may be stimulated to fresh inquiries. If science in 
that country were not kept qp by the protecting hand of govern¬ 
ment, it would soon languish add die ;—not because those ac¬ 
complished philosophers, who are tlic admiration of Europe, are 
at all tlukewarm in their pursuits, but because there is «iot, in 
the community at large, either a suflicicut degree of taste for 
such things to render them generally fashionable, or enough of 
wealth to make them proiitabl^. In England, they assure us, 
it is quite otherwise. There is rfbt only q very ojitensive taste for 
every description of sg^gpe diffused throughout our country, 
but there is ample wealth,''always ready, upon the slightest hint, 
to support the expenses of |iich investigations. Eor govern¬ 
ment, therefore, to interfere in England with such things, would 
be like dashing with the oar to accelerate the cataract. There 
is abundance of momentum already impressed upon the body, 
and any additional force apjilicd to it would be wasted. It mat¬ 
ters little what may be the object of inquiry in this country; 
whether it he abstract and reiined, or practical and immediately 
useful—or wJiethcr it combine the practical with the speculative 
—or even if it be altogether absurd and visionary. Let any sub¬ 
ject of inquiry be started, it is straightway pursued with ardour; 
and there is no instance diat they have heard of in wliich any such 
inquiry has been retarded for want of due encouragement. Pro¬ 
ceeding to examples, they tell us there was a lime when the Royal 
Society was supposed to be the only grand fountain of knowledge 
in tlie kii^doni. At length, certain of its members conceived 
their favourite pursuit not sufficiently attended to, and in a few 
months was established the Geological Society. Since that 
period, the astronomers have, in like luapoer, set up for them¬ 
selves ; and so far from being in want of further eucouragemeut, 
these interesting bodies derive, from the pockets of tlujir own 
members, every assistance the;y can possibly desire. These, are only 
two out of many similar societies in Xsandou, all of tliem numerous, 
and all of them supported by the voluntary contributions of their 
own members. But the other day ]y^r. Barrow pointed owt the 
want of a society which should devote itsplf expressly to geo¬ 
graphical subjects, and in less tjbaa ffirec months I5ve hundred 
and fifty members came forward to enter their nanitea, ah ready to 

pay 
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pay their subscriptions, and upwards of a hundred of them to 
compound by a ten years’ purchase for their annual payments. 
We are asked if, after this, we can question the sincerity aiid 
zeal with which scientific objects are de-facto encouraged in 
England? We arc told that we should surprise our readers were 
\vc to lay before them an account of die sums of money actually 
paid annually by die scientific and literary bodies of the metropolis 
alone*, to say nothing of those which may be found in almost every 
town in the enipirg. We are aSked if the money thus raised by 
voluntary uiul cheqrful coutributiun^and expended most judiciously 
on pnrdy scientiiic objccts,*]s not only fifty times greater than the 
whole amount so ostentatiously distributed by the government of 
our neighRotirs, but fifty times greater than the executive of this 
country could venture to collect for any such purpose, or would 
be perinitted to bestow even if'they did collect it ? I’hen as to 
titles and other external distinctions, is it not jirecisely because 
such honours are distributed with a sparing hand in this country, 
tliat they are felt, when bestowed, as of real value by the indi¬ 
viduals selected, and carry solid iveight with the body of the 
nation? 


Having thus staled the substance of what bus been urged 
among scientiiic people, in reply to Mr. Babbage, and part of our 
own reviewal of his late treatise, we consider ourselves as having 
given all readers the means of judging for themselves between the 
contending parties. Truth, as i^i most cases, may most probably 
lie between. I'hat all Mr. Babbage's complaints and our own 


liave been answered wc do not think; but croaking is not our 
dement, and it is a pleasing relief to do justice to the admirable 
st}!© in which, with regard "to one great object of scientific in- 
fjuiry, the British government in our day has unqne.stional)ly done 
its duty—carrying the wishes of the country into dlect, by bringing 
its resources to a focus, and applyinjj them in a maimer which tlie 
government alone could have had the means of doing,—w^e allude 
to the case of arctic discovery. 


I’or a long period of time, and particularly since the peace con¬ 
sequent upon Napoleon’s downfal, a lively curiosity had been 
manifested in this country on the subject of the north-west 
passage, and the possibility of reaching the pole. We are not 
discussing just now whether these inquiries w^ere judicious or not-— 
the fact of their great and general popularity is indisputable. But 
as it was utterly impossible that any private person, or even any 
scientific body, could undertake the equipment of expeditions for 
the investigation of these points, it became the duty of government, 
in obedience to the geiieml wisft, tq put the resources trusted to 
its management into such operation as should satisfy the country 
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that the experiment had been properly tried. The primary reason 
why such expeditions cannot be sent out by private persons, is 
not the want of money, as might, at first sight, be supposed, but 
the impossibility of any private persons being able to command 
the services of men competent to perform the task, and willing to 
submit to the requisite discipline. If Captain Boss, indeed, shall 
( vor cast up again, cither on this or on the other^side of Bcering’s 
Straits, we shall be compelled to admit at least of one splendid 
(‘xception ; but until that officer i^appears—as ^iod send he soon 
may!—we inii^t hold fast to •the old doctfint;—-viz., that such 
gigan^c enterprises are stripped of Vvery fair chance a suc¬ 
cessful issue, unless they be undcrtiikon by government. 

It is fair, then, to own, that in our view, Mr. Babbage and his 
allies should not liave passe<l in silence vvhathas been done by the 
executive for this single investigation. 4"lierc was first the voyage 
round l^alliifs Bay by lloss—abortive, indeed, but through no 
fault on the part of government, who at that time were only train¬ 
ing their officers to this novel service. Then came the two cele¬ 
brated voyages of Sir Edward Parry—both eminently successful 
and instructive, as far as they went. Next followed Captain Lyon's 
unsuccessful attempt to jvass through Repulse Bay. To these 
we may add Buchan's voyage towards the North Pole, and Parry’s, 
with the sapic object, but with difl'ereiil means. Then we have Sir 
John Franklin’s two wonderful jouniics, with the splendid episode of 
Dr. Ricliard.son ; and, la.slly, this'great voyage of Reecliey. These 
(‘xpeditions are )io fewer than nine in luimhcr,—all of them very 
cosily, and most of them in the highest degree creditable to us. It 
is true the grand ullimate purpose of these expensive and laborious 
equipments has not been attained to the letter, since fifty leagues 
of coast remain still unexplored * but surely this is not owing to 
any want of encouragement on the part of government. On tlu5 
contrary, \vc are convinced that no candid-minded person who 
has followed these admirable voyagers and travellers, can have 
failed to give the government ample credit, not only for llic 
public spirit with uhich they have followed up the anxious 
wishes of the nation at large, but for the discernment they have 
evinced in the choice of officers to conduct such dangerous and 
difficult enterprises. 

Reflections of this nature will very often recur to the reader as 
he peruses the narrative of Captain Beechey, whose volume, 
we venture to predict, w'ill be generally considered as the most 
interesting of the whole scries. Part oY this distinction it un¬ 
doubtedly owes to the much greater variety and extent of his 
field of observation,obut pai;f of it likewise belongs to the supe¬ 
riority of his powers of composition^ and per{>aps also to his 
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powers of observation, or the faculty which, from internal evi¬ 
dence, we infer ho possesses in a high degree, of seizing thc^ most 
characteristic points of every subject, whetlicr they be the most 
prominent or not. 

The object of this voyage may be told in a few words. Cap¬ 
tain Franklin was directed to proceed through Canada to the 
Arctic Ocean, ayd then to coast along towards lieering’s Strait ; 
ami as it was essential to his success that when he reached that 
point he should not be compclb^d to retrace his slops, Cuplaiii 
llcechey was seiitTottiul by Cape Jforn, and through the Pacific, 
to receive him on*boanl at the termination,of his journey, should 
he fortunately succeed. Tlie two ollicers, before starting, arraugod, 
under the sanction of the Admiralty, their plan of joint operations. 
They agreed as to their place of rendezvous, their signals, and 
various other essential ])articulars, by which they hoj)ed to as¬ 
certain their pro^iulity to one another, after liaviug between 
them made the circuit of llie two Americas. Ills a matter of 


very bitter regret that plans so admirably arranged, skill so effec¬ 
tively wielded, and courage so midaiiutod, should all have failed. 
Hud it not been for the fog, which for so many days kept Franklin 
at a stand, he might, and certaiidy would, l»uve reached the boat 
sent a-head by the Blossom to me(U him ; or, had he only known 
that BeccIio}’.s people were within fifty leagues of him, he 
might ha\c dashed on galluHtiy through the fog alid gained 
the prize, and made himself (it^imleed he be not so already) 
the greatest traveller the world has yet seen. Under all the 
circumstances of tlie case, however, it woulil not only have 
beam a gross breach of orders, but sheer madness in Franklin to 
Jiave gone forward. Indeed, if we were called upon to state 
which of all the fjualities in these great oflicers wc hold in highest 
admiiution, wc should say it is the courageous strength of mind 
evinced by tliem when called upon to abandon the enterprises 
upon w'hich their fume and professional fortune were snspeiulcd. 
Mere animal bravery is to be purchased at any moment; but the 
self-denial which these sacrifices imply, and the substantial effort 
of intellect which these men displayed in summing up and ba¬ 
lancing tlie pros and cons of circuiuslaiicevs entirely*new to them, 


belong, we conceive, only to very high training, during a whole 
lifetime, in a profession where circamslanccs arc changing every 
Imur, and in which nothing but the trye spirit of a gentleman, 
directed exclusively to public objects, can ever lead to eminence. 
We think it will be doing more justice to Captain Bcechey to 
run hastily over his track, before giving any extracts from his book, 
than to allow our readers to picktup from detached passages the 
thread of so long a story. The trutif, however, is, that the whole 
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work, though consisting of topics of boundless diversity, hangs so 
capitally togetijer, that we cannot hope, by either outline or ex¬ 
tracts, to give a just conception of its interest 

Captain Becchey was not selected for lliis important service at 
random, or from favour, but because he had served a long and 
arduous apprenticeship in northern voyages, and had, during that 
j)oriod, displayed talents and resources wortliy^of a wider field. 
Ill IB17, hewas placed under the command of Franklin, in the 
IVent, appointed to accompany jCaptuin Buchan in his endeavour * 
to reach the Narlh Pole xna fepitzb(;rgen. WRcn I^arry sailed on 
his first great expedition, during which he widlered at ^Melville 
IslanTl, Beechey was his first Lieutenant. On his return, 
by way of a change, lie was employed in surveying tke northern 
slioros of Africa, of wdiicli service an account has been published, 
'^.riius he became inured to all climates, aiul was obviously the 
most proper person to coiiunund the expedition fitted out to 
co-o])erate with his two old captains, l^arry and Franklin, 

Ills Majesty’s ship Blossom, Captain F\ \V, Be<*chey, sailed 
from Kngiand on the l!)th of May, 182o, and, having looked 
in at the usual stopping-places, Tcncrili'e and Bio dc Janeiro, 
proceeded round tlie llorn, and touched at Coiu*eption and 
Valparaiso, on the coast of Chili. So far all is common¬ 
place • but even this part of the voyage is treated in a nuni- 
ncr whicli gives the reader an ^agreeable notion of wliat he 
is likely to meet with when the,/ ame hand comes (o bi^ employed 
on peiJcclly ttfcw materials. IJiese expectations will soon be 
gratified—lor in a few days the Blossom reached the luister 
island of Cook, where she met with a most characlciislic recep¬ 
tion. Her next visit was to Pilenirn’s Island, whicli appears 
to us by far the most interesting point in the wliole vo 3 age. 
'^J'he only survivor of tln^ mutineers of the Bounty, old A<lums 
(the most remarkable of putriarchs), and the ilescendants of those 
wretched traitors, might furnish materials for a volume. VVe have 
even heard it whisjicrcd, that one of the most eminent poets of the 
day has some thoughts of building a romance on this foundation. 
Captain Beechey’s next point was Oeno Island, a coral forma¬ 
tion, where one of his boats was . lost, nndor ciicuiiistunces of con* 
siderablc interest. "Ilion comes Clambicr’s Cnoup,—which affords 
such a delightful treat in the tvay of savage life, that we are re¬ 
minded 9 f the best parts <r'f Cook’s Voyages. The scenes described 
bring back,'* more forcibly than we had dared to hope for, the 
feelings with which we perused those spirit-stirring pages in the 
fresh days of boyish wonder and delight.*'*' After 

♦ Hy Ihe way, COok and Vcncouyer’s narratives are sadly clogged with naii* 

tical and scientific details ; but Catitdhi Beechey has most judiciously confined all 
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After quitting Gainbiui’s Group, they ran for Otaheite, where 
Becchoy'ji proceedings are in the highest degree interesting,— 
indeed, there' seems to be a magic about that island which 
impresses everything belonging to it with a peculiar charuu 
As soon as the crew of the Blossom were sufticieully refreshed, 
she pioceeded nearly due north to the Sandwich Islands, where 
ciNili/ution has (rept on at a vciy difl'ereut rate from tlmt of 
Otaheite. Tlic next point is Kamtchatka, then lieering’s Straits, 
and lastly Kotzebue Sound, tlir* rendezvous agreed upon with 
I'lauklin. 'I'lie afrual of the ship at so rcinoteNa point within 
liiltH'U 4 )ajs of tlTc lime h^>eeilied in the order of the Adnnralty, 
afioids a striking example of the high stale of perfeetion to 
navigalioif has been biongiit ; and not only navigation, but 
diseiplino, taking that woid in its largest .sense, ilow much 
ceitumty of pin pose is tlieie not implied in all the parties con¬ 
cerned, when a ship eould be slailcd fiom Spilhead on the 25th 
of Ma\, wilh dioTtious to be within lleering’s Straits on the 
lOlli of July of die siu'ceediiig year, am! lliat, in spite of all 
o])sliueiions, she slioulil bo anchored at the rendezvous within 
one day inon; than a forlnighl of tlie appointed time ! "Hie 
voyagi is, as we know, found no trace of i'runkliu ; but disco- 
veimg llie Aiclic Sea to he tolerably open, they proceeded along 
the (oasi <d' Ameiiea ns far as was safe in tlie siiip, and then 
despatched their boat, plopel^y lilted, to explore still further, 
ill liopcs of failing in with their l^ieud, who, it is most grievously 
tantalizing to think, was at one time williin one hundred and fifty 
nutes of lli<an ! 

The JUohsom remained in Kotzebue Sound till tin; I4lh of 
O* tuber, IriUt), when the approach of w inter obliged them to repass 
Heeling's Siiails, to I'se.ipe being fio/eii up, which Captain 
Iktehey was juvsitivelj instiucted to avoid, for reasons whicli will 
be staled in their prop<*r plaei!, JVo news liad been lieard of 
Captain rrauklin, and they left tlic Polar Si a with heavy hearts 
on his account, but evidently not sorry to (juit the beastly Ksqui- 
inaux who inhabit those clu-eiless regions. 

I’lie wide world of the jSoith ami South Pacilic Oceans w'as 
now' befojc our gallant otlirer, where to clioose his place of 
rest; for the Admiralty, in a wise and liberal policy, bad left this 


Mieh uiattviN to tlit* appomlixj—a plan wliich carriiKi wilh it a donhle In 

tl'.e tiisl pl.icc, the i:,u‘rativL'. clisjUitMuibeml of these lethuicaiities, can he peinscil 
wiOmiil interruption hy the general reailcr; while, on tlie other hainl. the ^e,lI^au and 
ihu man of Rcieiicc can make nmch reaOitr use of the iufonnatioD impoitant to them. 
^\'hat they want is arranged and comieused so as to he at (aice accessihle. instead of 
being scatteied np and dow*u, as in Cool^s Voyages, greatly to the of the 

navigator who follows iu his track, and never^lciiows hour to diseutangle the matter 
he ill in quest of from the pojmlar narration. 
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to the voyager hnnself. ^ You arc to proceed/ say their Lordships’ 
order?, ^ to such places as you may deem most eligible and con¬ 
venient for completing your provisions and water/ After a little 
hesitation, it was decided to proceed to San Francisco, in Ca- 
lifoinia. iiut all the advantages he had anticipated not being 
found at this place, a fresh voyage M^as uiulci taken,—a short 
trip,—some seven thousand miles only, acroijp the Pacific to 
Macao, in China. As soon as the necessary supplies were laid in, 
our indefatigable sailors started ulf, buck again, towards Jk'ering’s 
Straits, looking in at Loo C(joo, the Ysla» (fel Arzobispo, and 
Kamtchatka. On this occasion they*ronched Hie reiide^ous on 
the ,^lh of August, 1827, or within five days only of the time 
pointed out to tliem by the Admiralty oulers. • 

Their disappointment of course was great at there being still 
no trace of Franklin,—a hiding which was aggravated by iindiiig 
it impossible to pursue their researches even as far as they had 
done the year before. 1^)0 ship was retarded bv the ice, tlioir 
boat wrecked, and finally they were compelled to leave Kotzebue 
Sound, w'ithout hearing or seeing an\ thing of the land expedition 
under Franklii), or that by soa under Parry, On this occasion 
the winter set in sooner than it had done in the preceding year, 
and they were glad to get out of the Sound, and take a final leave 
of Beering’s Straits on the 7th of Octoher. 'J'he rest of the voyage 
belongs to the civilized or half-civilized part of the woild,— 
California, San Bias in Moxi^j, Valparaiso and Co<|uembo in 
Chili,^—Rio Janeiro, &c. The sliip reached Spilhead after an 
absence of three years and a half, during which she had sailed 
t)ver seveuty-threo thousand miles, and experienced every vicissi¬ 
tude of climate, 

A glance at the chart prefixed to Part I, of this voyage, will 
make the above rapid sketch quite intelligible; but, oven if our 
render does not happen to liave the book at hand, we trust the 
following more detailed account of the proceedings of the Blossom 
will now be readily followed. 

We pass over the early part of the voyage, merely because 
we shall require all the space our limits allow' for matters of 
greater interest, and come at once to Bcechev’s reception among 
the natives of Faster Island, Cook’s description of whom w^oiild 
have led ns to expect a more agreeable scene on this occasion. 
Unfortunately it appears rhat some of the inhabitants have been 
seduceil on board merchant ships, and canied away—and hence, 
no wonder, a change of feeling in the place. The delin¬ 
quents who have produced such evils richly de^serve harsher 
treatment than Beechey gives (.themLa P6rouse prolited‘by 
the kind and considerate conduct of Cook—and now the scoun- 

drelisin 
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drclism of a few heartless interlopers re-acts to the disadvantage of 
ever^'body. 

‘As the boats approached, the anxiety of the natives was mani¬ 
fested by shouts, which overpowered the voices of the officers; and 
our boats, before they gained the beach, were surrounded by hundreds 
of swimmers, clinging to the gunwale, the stern, and the rudder, 
until they became unmanageable. They all appeared to be friendly 
disposed, and none came empty-handed. Bananas, yams, potatoes, 
sugar-cane, nets, idols, &c.,wei» offered for sale, and some were even 
thrown into the Roat, leaving theijf visiters to malue what return tliey 
chos^ Among^the swimtners there werea great many females, who 
were equally or more anxious to get into the boats than the Rien, and 
made use of every persuasion to induce the crew to admit them. But 
to have acceded to their entreaties would have encumbered the party, 
and subjected them to depredations. As it was, the boats were so 
weighed down by persons clinging to them, that for personal safety 
tJie crew were compelled to liave recourse to sticks to keep them off, 
at which none of the natives took offence, hut regained their position 
the instant the attention of the persons in the boat Avas called to some 
other object. Just within the gunwale there were many small things 
which were highly prized by the swimmers; and the boats being 
brought low in the water by the crowd hanging to them, many of 
tliese articles were stolen, notwitlistanding the most vigilant attention 
on the part of tlie crew, who had no means of recovering them—the 
marauders darting into tlie Avatcr, and diving tlie moment they com¬ 
mitted a theft. The women wer^iio less active in these piracies than 
the men; for if they were not the .actual plunderers, they procured 
the opportunity for others, by engrossing the attention of the teamen 
by their caresses and ludicrous gestures. 

* In proceeding to the landing-place the boats had to pass a small 
isolated rock which rose several feet above the \vater. As many 
females as could possibly find room crowded upon this eminence, 
pressing together so closely, that the rock appeared to be a mass of 
living beings. Of these Nereids three or four Avoiild shoot off at a 
lime into the water, and swim with the expertness of fish to the boats 
to try their influence on their visiters. One of them, a very young 
girl, and less accustomed to the water than her companions, was taken 
upon the shoulders of an elderly man, conjectured to be her father, 
and was, by him, recommended to the attention of one of the officers, 
who, in compassion, allowed her a seat in his boat. She was young 
and exceedingly pretty ; her features were small and well made, lier 
ryes dark, and her hair black, long, and Rowing ; her colour, deep bru¬ 
nette. She was tattooed in arclies upon the forehead, and, like the 
greater part of her countrywomen, from the waist downAvard to the 
knee in narrow compact blue lines, Avhich at a short distJince liad the 
appearance of breeches.*—pp. 32,33, 

After a good deal of trouble, tlie boats*succeed in reaching 
the shore. The officers, on landing, are surrounded and pillaged 
VOL. XLV. NO. L^XXIX. F bv 
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by the natives. This is submitted to for some time; but, at 
length, Hie inconvenience amounts to something very like vio¬ 
lence, in spite of every endeavour that could be made to conciliate 
them. 

* The presents were expended, and the officer was returning to 
the boat for a fresh supply, when the natives, probably mistaking 
his intentions, became exceedingly clamorous; and* the confusion 
was further increased by a marine endeavouring to regain his 
cap, which had been snatched froril his head. . .The natives took 
advantage of th^ confusion, ands redoubled tHfeir endeavours to 
pilfer, which our party were at last obliged to repel oy threats^ and 
sometimes by force. At length they became so audacious, that there 
W'as no longer any doubt of their intentions, or that a system t)f open 
plunder had commenced; which, with the appearance of clubs and 
slicks, and the departure of the women, induced Mr. Peard, very judi¬ 
ciously, to order his party into the boats. This seemed to be the 
signal for an assault; the chief who had received the present threw a 
large stone, which struck Mr. Peard forcibly upon the back, and was 
immediately followed by a shower of missiles which darkened the air. 
The natives in the water and about the boats instantly wdthdrew to 
their comrades, who had run behind a bank out of the reach of the 
muskets, which former experience alone could have taught them to 
fear, for none had yet been fired by us. 

* The stones, each of which weighed about a pound, fell incredibly 
thick, and Avith such precision that several of the seamen were knocked 
down under the thwarts of the boat^ and every person was more or 
less wounded, except the female to whom Lieutenant Wainwright had 
given protection, who, as if aware of the skilfulness of her country¬ 
men, sat unconcerned upon the gunwale,until one of the officers, with 
more consideration for her safety than she herself possessed, pushed 
her overboard, and she swam ashore. A blank cartridge was at first 
fired over the heads of the crowd ; but forbearance, which with savages 
is generally mistaken for cowardice or inability, only augmented their 
fury. The showers of stones were if possible increased, until the per¬ 
sonal safety of all rendered it necessary to resort to severe measures. 
The chief, still urging the islanders on, very deservedly, and perhaps 
fortunately, fell a victim to the first shot that was fired in defence. 
Terrified by this example, the natives keptcloser under their bulwark ; 
and though they continued to throw stones, and occasioned conside¬ 
rable difficulty in extricating the boats, their attacks were not so effec¬ 
tual as before, nor sufficient to prevent the embarkation of the crew, 
all of whom were got on board.*—pp. 80, 87. 

Captain Beechey made no further effort to open any inter¬ 
course with these savages; judiciously remarking, that nothing 
was to be gained w'hich could be put in competition with 
the probable loss of dives thf^t might attend such an attempt. 
Borne voyagers, particularly Roggewein and La Perouse, had ex¬ 
pressed 
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pressed the opinion, that the people of Easter Island live together 
in coinminiities, a whole swarm inhabiting one hut^ and that 
property was in common. Some circumstances seemed, on the 
present occasion, to countenance this strange notion ; but Captain 
Beechey^s plain common* sense way of viewing all things made 
him all along sceptical—and we quote one sentence as a specimen 
of his quickness and sagacity:— 

‘ One strong fact in support of mjr opinion was the unceremonious 
manner in whi<;hthe apparent*proprietor of a piece of ground planted 
with potatoes drove away the m#l), M'ho, with ver^ little consideration 
for^he owner, were taking the crop out of the earth to bartv with our 
party.’—p. 40. 

On the way from Easter to Pitcairn Island the Blossom touched 
(among other coral specks on the ocean) at what is called on o\ir 
charts Elizabeth Island. One peculiar circumstance connected 
with tins spot seems well w^orlhy llie attention of geologists. The 
coral, of wliich it is foniunl, instead of being under the surface of 
the w’alcr, flush with it, or elevated only a liule way, is here raised 
to a considerable height above the sea. 

* The island is five miles in length, and one in breadth, and lias a 
flat surface nearly eighty feet above the sea. On all sides, except 
the north, it is bounded by perpendicular cliffs about fifty feet high, 
composed entirely of dead coral, more or less porous, honeycoiTiibe<l at 
the surface, and hardening into a compact calcareous substance 
within, possessing the fracture'Hjf secondary limestone, and has a spe¬ 
cies of millepore interspersed through it. These cliffs are considerably 
undermined by the action of tlie waves, and some of them appear on 
the eve of precipitating their superincumbent weight into the sea; 
those which are less injured in this way present no altornato ridges or 
indication of the different levels w^hich the sea might have occupied at 
different periods, but a smooth surface, as if the island (which there is 
every probability has been raised by volcanic agency) had been 
forced up by one great subterraneous convulsion/—p. 45. 

There lias been a standing dispute, it seems, as to the name of this 
curious and unique specimen of an elevated coral island, but Cap¬ 
tain Beechey decides in favour of another part^ altogether—the crew 
of the Essex, an American whaler, who accidentally fell in wdth it 
after the loss of their vessel. We should not have mentioned this 
insignificant matter, but for the note which is added, describ¬ 
ing the loss of the aforesaid Ainerican. The story is, ^that 
when the Essex was in the act of catching whales, one of these 
animals became enraged, and attacked the vessel by swimming 
against it with all its strength. The steersman endeavoured to 
evade tlie shock by managing the helm, but in vain. The third 
blow stove in the bows of the*ship, and she went down/ The 

F 2 story 
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story goes on to say tlial the men who were on board took to their 
boat and joined their companions, who were employed at a dis¬ 
tance harpooning whales, lliey then endeavoured to reach the 
coast of Chili, where two boats out of three arrived. There were 
only a few of the people alive when they reached the continent, 
and it is from these persons that this monstrous tale is derived. 

Wc have heard from good authority, that of all ihe survivors 
there w as not one who had actually been on board the Essex at 
the time she was said to have beets attacked by the whale. Con¬ 
sequently the whole matter rests ufion the ^report** ot^ persons who 
saw it mlf but who Averc told it by others who afterwards 
perished of hunger in the boats, and consequently whose tes¬ 
timony was never taken by ilisintercsted parties. J'or our parts, 
we must decline giving the smallest credit to an anecdote so con¬ 
trary to all experience of the habits of any class of wdiales—in short 
the story is worthy of Hinbad the Sailor, and we are sorry to fiiid 
it in such good company. 

On the 4th of December the Blossom came in sight of Pitcairn 
Island, the spot to which, as the public have for some years been 
aware, the Mutineers of the Bounty canied that sliip, after they had 
deprived Captain BUgh of his coininaiid, ami turned him adrift in 
the middle of the Pacitic Ocean. They were unwilling, it would 
appear, to add the crime of deliberate murder to that of muiiny ; 
but tlierc can be little doubt that they hoped and trusted the waves 
would do that for them from whicli lliey shrunk tluuiiselves, 
Bligh, however, was an oflicer of great resource, and accom¬ 
plished in the Bounty’s launch one of llie most remarkable voy¬ 
ages upon record. We think Capt. Becchey would have done 
well to have given a brief abstract of Bligli’s interesting narrative ; 
which, although familiar to professional men, is but little know n 
ill these days to tlic general reader. Surely, as he lias given so 
minute and circuinstanliul an account of the proceedings of the 
mutineers, it would add to the value of the picture, as a whole, to 
introduce the story of those who, w ith all their faults, w^ere true to 
their king and country ; and when the small edition of this voyage 
appears, which, we arc coniident, will be exceedingly popular 
amongst young as well as old people, wc trust we shall find that 
Captain Beechey has attended to our hint. 

As the ship approached Pitcairn Island, a boat put oft‘ to her, 
under sail, and so well equipped, that she w’as supposed to belong 
to some whale-ship: for it had been understood that the natives 
possessed nothing but canoes. In this boat came old Adams, the 
only survivor of that portion of the mutineers who had landed on 
this island upwards of thirly-fiv^ yedfrs before (Jan., 1790). The 
young men in the boat, all descendants of Christian and his 

companions, 
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companions, partook of the European features of their fathers, with 
the Otaheitan complexion of their inollicrs,—a bree(Uwhich, by 
Capt. licechey’s account, shews many very good points. 

* They sprang up the side, and shook every officer by the hand with 
undisguised feelings of gratification. 

* The activity of the young men outstripped that of old Adams, who 
was consequently almost the last to greet us. He was in his sixty- 
fifth year, and was unusually strong and active for his age, notwith¬ 
standing the inconvenience i^of considerable corpulency. He was 
dressed in a stiiUy’s shirt and tro^’sers, and a lo\(j-crowmed hat, which 
he instinctively held in,his hand until desired to put it on. He still 
reffiincd his sailor^s gait, doffing his hat and smoothing do*vn his bald 
forehead whenever he was addressed hy tlie officers. 

* It was tlic first time lie had been on board a ship of w’ar since tho 
mutiny, and his mind naturally reverted to scenes which could not fail 
to produce a temporary embarrassment, heightened, perhaps, by the 
familiarity with which lie found himself addressed by persons of a 
class wdth those wdioin lie had hceu accustomed to obey. Apprehen¬ 
sion for his safety formed no part of his thoughts: ho had received 
too many deinoustrations of the good feeling that existed towards him, 
botli on the part of the Britisli government and of individuals, to 
entertain any alarm on that head; and as every person endeavoured 
to set his miml at rest, he verv soon made himself at home. 

‘ The young men, ton in uninhcr, \vcre tall, robust, and healthvr 
with good-natured (’ountepances, which would anywhere liave pro¬ 
cured them a friendly reception ; and wdth a simplicity of manner and 
a fear of doing wrong wdii^i at once prevented the jiossibility of 
giving offence. Unacquainted with the w'orld, they asked a number 
of questions which w'ould have applied better to persons with wdiom 
they had been intimate, and who had left thtun hut a short time before, 
than to perfect strangers*; and inquired after ships aiidjjeople we had 
never heard of. Their dress, made up of the presents wdiich had been 
given them by the masters and seamen of merchant ships, was a per¬ 
fect caricature. Some had on long black coats without any other 
article of dress except trowsers, some shirts without coats, and others 
waistcoats without either ; none had shoos or stockings, and only two 
possessed hats, neither of which seemed likely to hang long together.' 
—p. 50. 

Captain Beechey proceeds, not to describe the state of manners 
amongst a people of such curious origin, but to tell us their 
history: in short, and here we think there is a good deal of 
address, he hardly says a word about their present condition, till 
our curiosity has been wound up to a high pitch, and we are ready 
to receive with gratitude every tittle of information he chooses to 
give us. Our author is not a practised wTiter, indeed, but he is 
a straightforward, totally unaffected, clear-headed, and observant 
man, who writes his narrative it be understood, and, leaving it to 

take 
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take its chance for eftcct, without any cumbersome attempts at 
display^ ist sure to please. If our object were merely to make an 
amusing article, aud no lioiilatious were imposed upon us as to 
length, we could not serve our purpose better than by extracting 
the whole narrative of the mutiny drawn up by Captain Beechey 
from the statement of Adams, and signed by the old man himself, 
llis Majesty's ship Bounty left England in Decomber, 17B7» 
but owing to bad weather and other causes did not reach her des¬ 
tination (Otaheite) till October, IJSft The object of the voyage 
was to procure the bread-fruit of the South Seas,lin(^to transplant 
it in the West Indies. The service was caTried on, m those days, 
in a very different spirit from that which regulates its movements 
now, otherwise the Bounty would never have passed six whole 
months at one island ^ stowing aw^y the fruit, during which 
time the officers and seamen liad free access to the shore/ 
(p. 5C,) Under similar circumstances «ow-a-days, if the frnit hap¬ 
pened not to be ready, the ftliij) would have been off, after ten 
days' relaxation, to survey other islands, or speculate on coral 
reefs, or make astronomical observations ; in short, to do some¬ 
thing or other to keep the devil out of the heads of the crew. 
Instead of which, the Bounty lay, for a complete half year, at this 
voluptuous Paphos—the very beau ideal of a sensual Paradise 
—where the astonished seamen enjoyed, in almost total idleness, 
a delicious climate, n]>Lmdun(‘e of fruit and food of all kinds, and 
the bewitching blandishments of the least strait-laced of woman¬ 
kind ! When we come to contrast this period of luxurious ease 
with the hard work, the rugged fare, and the stern discipline of 
one of the sternest of his Majesty's connnauders, we can easily 
imagine that a disturber, of Christian's address aud talents, found 
iiiffammablc materials to deal with, Yet, by Adams’s owm account, 
(p. 52) the company was, on the whole, a contented one, when 
tills young man began to brew his mischief among them. He 
himself appears to have been worthy of a bolter fate, aud, under 
more judicious mauagemeut, might have become a distinguished 
officer. The mere fact of his being able to stimulate one half of such 
a ciewon a sudden to assist him in seizing their captain and officers, 
and cast them adrift, implies a vigour of mind of w hich there are 
few examples. But what is still more curious, is the fact of this 
singular person’s composure afterwards. Adams says, ^ Christian 
was always cheerful, and his example was of the greatest service in 
exciting his companions to labour. He was naturally of a happy, 
ingenuous disposition, and won the good opinion and respect of all 
who served under him/ This cannot be better exemplified than 
by his maintaining, undp circumstavices of great perplexity, the 
respect and rcgaul of all who w^ere associated with him, up to the 

hour 
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hour of his death* ^ Even at tlie present moment/ adds Captain 
BeecheV) * Adams, in speaking of him, never omits «tu say Mr, 
Christian.'—p. 69* 

On the occasion of Christian’s murder, two or three years after 
their occupation of Pitcairn Island, Captain Beechey makes the 
following remark 

* Thus a man who, from being the reputed ringleader of the 
mutiny, has obtained an unenviable celebrity; and whoso crime may 

J wrhaps be considered as in degree palli^d by the tyrajiny which 
ed to its commsiion .'—p* 62. ^ * •• 

^Now, w^e'eannot for an instant allow the propriety of this obser¬ 
vation ; and we are quite sure that upon rcHection Captain Beechey 
will *800 it in the light we do, and exclude it from future editions 
of a work which is likely to be iimch read in his profession. 
It is quite clear that, according to the roundest priiici])le8 of 
naval discipline, and \vc may add of common sense, no tiegree of 
tyranny can justify, or even in the slightest degree palliate, mutiny* 
VfCVQ thoic no recognised eslablislied method of correcting the 
evils of tyranny, and that oflicers and men were to be subjected, 
during all tlicir lives, to the wanton cruelty of their commander, 
an excuse for insurrection miaht be found in the irremediable 
nature of the case; but, constituted as the navy now is, and even 
us it was in Bligh’s time, it is easily demonstrable that the evils 
aiising out of such a form <if redress as that adopted by Christian, 
are a hundred-fold greateii^lhau any which could possibly arise 
from submitting to the tyranny till an appeal could be made to 
the proper autliorilics. Captain Beechey, of course, agrees to 
this doctrine in spirit and in letter; and we are sure he will thank 
us for this hint to expange from his book llie only sentence in it 
with which there is anything seriously to fmd fault. 

On the day previous to the mutiny, a quarrel had occurred 
between Captain Bligh and lus officers, uiul Christian, in parti¬ 
cular, had fallen under his displeasure. Ouring that evening, the 
evil designs which were floating about in his own hrahi appear to 
have been brought to a iixed purpose by the suggestion of another 
young officer. Christian had actually constructed a raft, on which 
he proposed to make his escape to Otaheitc ; but on communi¬ 
cating tills wild project to his messmate, it was started by the 
other that it would be a more feasible scheme to take possession 
of the ship, by w^hich alt those wjio were disposed might return 
to the island. ' This daring proposition,’ as Captain Beechey 
observes, ‘ is e\*eu more extraordinary than the premeditated 
scheme of his companion, and if true, certainly relieves Christian 
from part of the odium whiq^ has hitherto attached to him as sole 
instigator of the mutiny.’—p. Be \his as it may, the ship 

was 
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taken from licr oflicers^ the launch hoisted out, and the captain, 
nia^fter, surgeon, u master’s mate, two midshipmen, the botanist, 
three warrant officers, the clerk, and eight seamen—in all nineteen 
persons, set adrift about ten leagues from 'rofoa. On board the 
Bounty there remained, besides Christian, who was the mate, 
Messrs. Hcywwd, Young, and Stcw'art, midshipmen ; the master- 
at-arms?, sixteen seamen, three artiffeers, and the gardener—in all 
twenty-five. 

^ Jhluzxu for Otaheite!’ was now tho cry on board the Bounty ; 
but in the first insfance they made^for the islai^rof Tobouai, 
where they were not well received by the natives. iVccordiiigiy, 
they turneef about, and in eight da)s readied Otaheite, where they 
laid in a stock of provisions, labourers, and wives, and again 
sailed off for Tobouai. But although they were now provided 
W'ith interpreters, they failed to reconcile the natives to their pro¬ 
ject of forming an establishment ; aiul after much w'rangling 
amongst themselves, the mulineors, strongly against the wishes of 
Christian, returned once more to Otalieite. 

Cliiistian foresaw lliat if Bligh reached JMiglaiid, or even if he 
did not, ships of war would, in the course of time, be sent to 
look for the Bounty ; and as Otaheite would of course be one of 
the first points they would make for, detection would be inevitable. 
Under these circumstances, he brooded over the plan of carrying 
off' the shi]) to some unknown and uninhabited island, as the inost 
likely means of escaping the vengcante of the law. Some of his 
associates in crime declined to accompany him, hut mailo no ob¬ 
jection to bis taking the ship;'^' so the cables were cut, and the 
ship drifted off to sea, before the land-wind, in the middle of the 
night. Eight persons of the Bounty’s crew^, and six natives, de¬ 
termined to follow die fate of Christian; and several of the 
women of Otaheite w'ere also of the party. 

‘ Tlie mutineers now bade adieu to all the world* save the few indi¬ 
viduals associated w’ith tliem in exile. But w’here that exile should 
be passed was yet undecided. The Marquesas Islands were first men¬ 
tioned ; but Christian, on reading Captain Carteret’s account of Pit¬ 
cairn Island, thought it better adapted to the purpose, and accord¬ 
ingly sliaped a course tlnther. They reached it not many days 
afterwards; and Christian, with one of the seamen, landed in a little 
nook, which w’e afterw^anls found very convenient for disembarkation. 
They soon traversed the island sufficiently to be satisfied that it was 
exactly adapted to their vvislieS. It posse'ssed water, wood, a good 
soil, and some fruits. The anchorage in the offing was very bad, and 

,, * llie greater part of those who remained behind were taken by his Majesty's 
ship Pandora, which was purposely sent out from England after Blights return. 
^ Some of these were drowmed irhen that («hip bas wrecked; the rest, witlt a few ex- 
ceptions, were executed. 

landing 
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landing for boats extremely hazardous. The mountains were so diffi¬ 
cult of access, and the passes so narrow, that they might he main¬ 
tained by a few persons against an army; and there were several 
caves, to which, in case of necessity, they could retreat, and where, 
as long as their provision lasted, they might bid defiance to their pur¬ 
suers. With this intelligence they returned on board, and brought 
the ship to an anchor in a small bay on the northern side of the island, 
wliich I have in consequence named “ Bounty Bay,*’ where everything 
that could be of utility was landed^ and where it was agreed to destroy 
the ship, either by^ninning her on shtire, or burningjier. Christian, 
Adams, and the qiajSrity, \^’ero foi*thc former expedient; but while 
they w«it to the fore part of the ship to execute this business, Matthew 
Quintal set fire to the carpenter’s store-room. The vessel burnt to 
the water’s edge, and then drifted upon the rocks, where the remainder 
of the Avreck was burnt for fear of discovery. Thi«! occurred on the 
Si'Sd of January, 1790. 

* A suitable spot of ground for a village was fixed upon, with the 
exct^>tion of which the island ’was divided into equal jiortions, but to 
the ex diision of tlic poor blacks, who being only friends of the seamen, 
were nt t^considered as entitled to the same privileges. Obliged to 
lend tlieir assistiuice to the others in order to procure a subsistence, 
they thus, from being their friends, in the course of time became their 
slaves. No discontent, however, was manifested, and they willingly 
assisted in the cultivation of the soil. In clearing the apace that was 
allotted lo the village, a row of trees was left between it and the sea, 
for the purpose of concealing the houses from the observation of any 
vessels that might he passing, andihothing was allowed to be erected 
that might in any way attract attention. Tl^ntil these houses were 
finished, the sails of the Bounty were converted into tents, and when 
no longer required for that purpose, became very acceptable as clothing. 
Thus supplied with all tlie neev^ssaries of life, and some of its luxuries, 
they felt their condition comfortable even beyond their most sanguine 
expectation, atid everytliing went on peaceably and prosperously for 
about two years, at the exjuration of which, Williams, who had the 
misfortune to lose his wife about a month after his arrival, by a fall 
from a precipice while collecting birds* eggs, became dissatisfied, and 
threatened to leave tlie island in one of the boats of the Bounty, 
unless he had another wife—an unreasonable request, as it could not 
be complied with, except at the expense of the happiness of one of 
his companions : but Williams, actuated by selfish considerations 
alone, persisted in his threat} and the Europeans, not willing to part 
with him, on account of his usefulness as an armourer, constrained 
one of the blacks to bestow his wife upon the applicant. The blacks, 
outrageous at this second act of flagrant injustice, made common 
cause with their companion, and matured a plan of revenge upon 
their aggressors.*—pp, 59, 60. 

This plot of the Otaheitans \va« rashly revepled to the wives of 
the Europeans^ and these ladies naturally, iu sucii a desolate place, 
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set too much value on tiieir husbands not to give Uiem warning. 
The nfethod in which they apprised these men of their danger is 
very characteristic and primitive^ reiniuding us of a scene in the 
^ Lady of the Lake/ They introduced into one of their songs the 
following words:—^ Why does black man sharpen axe? To kill 
white man/ Then commences a scene of treachery and murder, 
worthy of the source from whence the colony derived its origin. 
I'he account of these proceedings is drawn up with so much spirit* 
that we shall not mar it by ab^ridgment, and it is too long to insert 
entire. In th4'end, only one < white man, o<d* Adams, remained 
alive of the mutineers who had landed. Of these, only qne died 
a natural death ; another was killed by accident; six were mur- 
dereii; and but one remained to tell the tale. • 

After the greater number of the party had been murdered off, 
things went on pretty smoothly, till one iVPCoy, who had been 
employed in a distillery in Scotland, tried an experiment with the 
tea-root, and succeeded in producing a bottle of ardent spirits. 
This induced Quintal to ^ alter his kettle into a still,’ and the 
natural consequence ensued. Like the philosopher who destroyed 
himself with his own gunpowder, M^Coy, intoxicated to frenzy, 
threw himself from a cliff and was killed; and Quintal having 
lost his wife by accident, deuiumled the lady of one of his two 
remaining companions. This modest request being refused, he 
attempted to murder his countrymen ; but they, having discovered 
liis intention, agreed, that as Quintal was no longer a safe member 
of their community, the sooner he was put out of the way tlie 
better. Accordingly, they split Ins skull with au axe. 


* Adatns and Young were now the sole survivors out of the fifteen 
males that landed upon the island. They were both, and more parti¬ 
cularly Young, of a serious turn of mind; and it would have been 
wonderful, after the many dreadful scenes at which they had assisted, 
if the solitude and tranquillity that ensued had not disposed them to 
repentance. During Christian’s lifetime t)iey only once read the 
church service, but since his decease this had been regularly done on 
every Sunday, TJiey now, however, resolved t6 have morning and 
evening family prayers; to add afternoon service to tlie duty of the 
Sabbath; and to train up their own children, and those of their late 
unfortunate companions, in piety and virtue. In the execution of 
this resolution, Young’s education enabled him to be of the greatest 
assistance; but he was nqt long suffered to survive his repentance.’-^ 
p. 62. 

Adams was thus left the only Englishman on Pitcairn Islatid. 
Being thoroughly tired of mutiny, bloodshed, and irreligion, and 
deeply sensible of the extent «>f his own guilt, he resolutely set 
about the only sound course of repentance, by exhibiting an 
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amended life, and by training up in habits of virtue those helpless 
beings thrown upon his care for good or for evil. 

* He had an arduous task to perform. Besides the children to 
be educated, tlie Otaheitan women were to be converted; and as 
the example of the parents had a powerful influence over their 
children, lie resolved to make them his first care. His labours 
succeeded; the Ot^heitans were naturally of a tractable disposi* 
tion, and gave him less trouble than he anticipated. The children 
aho acquired such a thirst after scrijj^ural knowledge, that Adams in 
a short time had little*e\pe to do than to Answer their ixjterrogatories, 
and put them in the right way.* As they grew up, they acquired fixed 
habits of morality and piety; their colony improved, and intermar* 
riages occux^ed; and they now form a happy and well-regulated 
society, the merit of which, in a great degree, belongs to Adams, and 
tends to redeem the errors of his former life.'—p. 70. 

After this account of the mutiny, and the settlement, and de¬ 
struction of the mutineers, wc come to an exceedingly lively 
account of the present habits of the descendants of those mis¬ 
guided nnm; but we must refer to the book itself for the details, 
which are almost all so interesting, that we know not how to con¬ 
dense them into any reasonable compass for a review. 

Tlie affection of these simple islanders for the venerable father 
of the colony is the best proof of the success whicli has attended 
his instructions ; and it is really astonishing to observe how much 
has been accomplished by an illiterate seaman—strongly excited, 
indeed, and prompted to persevere^n his course by motives which 
never err. When it was seen by these poor people that Adams 
did not immediately return from the Blossom, they took alarm lest 
he should be detained ; and one of their party, a recent settler, and 
a sea**faring man, having discovered the ship to be a vessel of war, 
their fears redoubled. When, at last, the old man landed, his 
daughter^ Hannah, hurried to the beach to ki«- her father’s cheek, 
with a fervency demonstrative of the warmest affection.—p. 7^. 

We have then an account of their dresses, occupations, and 
many of their domestic habits; all of which are curious, and 
many of them most amusing. It seems to have been a part of 
Adams’s policy to make religious ceremonies an important part of 
their daily business, not merely an occasional duty. In describing 
a dinner scene, after stating that the knives and forks, though 
more abundant than he had expected to find in so remote a part 
of the world, were scarcely enough according to civilized notions, 
he goes on thus—- 

‘ The smoking pig, by a skilful dissection, was soon portioned to 
every guest, but no one ventured to put its excellent qualities to the 
test, until a lengthened dmen, prondhnegd by alhthe party, had sue- 
ceeded an emphatic grace delivered by the village parson. “ Turn to” 
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was then the signal for attack, and as it is convenient that all the party 
shoaild finish their meal about the same time, in order that one grace 
might serve for all, each made the most of his time. In Pitcairn’s 
Island it is not deemed proper to touch even a bit of bread without a 
grace before and after it, and a person is accused of inconsistency if 
he leaves off and begins again. So strict is their observance of this 
^orin, thcat we do not know of any instance in which it has been for¬ 
gotten, On one occasion I had engaged Adams in conversation, and 
he incautiously took the first mouthful without having said his grace; 
but before he^ad swallowed it, he recollected himself, and feeling as 
if he had committed a crime, irfimediately put‘aW(iy what he had in liis 
movth, aqd commenced his prayer/—p. 75, ^ 

The * village parson’ above alluded to, is thus described by 
Captain Beechey:— 

‘ They have very fortunately found an able and willing master in 
Jolin Buffet, who belonged to a ship which visited the island, and Avas 
so infatuated with their behaviour, being himself naturally of a devout 
and serious turn of mind, that he resolved to remain among them; 
and in addition to the instruction of the children, has taken upon 
himself the duty of clergyman, and is the oracle of the community/ 

Our gallant officers M^ere not a little disappointed to find that 
the ladies were excluded from the table. Indeed the Pitcairn 
islanders appear to have adopted, though not in all its rigour, the 
South Sea prejudice against allowing a woman to cat in the pre* 
seiice of her husband. In some parts of the Archipelago this 
crime is punishable by death/' The only thing like an argument 
by which the men defended this custom was, that as the male was 
made first, he ought on all occasions to be served first—a new 
reading of the saying ' first come first served/ The good-natured 
womankiiKl of Pitcairn’s Island, however, seemed far from consi¬ 
dering themselves neglected or ill-used in this matter, for they re¬ 
mained behind the seats, flapping away the flics, and chatting with 
their guests. 

The couches prepared for the strangers consisted of palin-leaves, 
covered with native cloth ; the sheets were of the same material, 

‘ The whole arrangement was extremely comfortable, and highly 
inviting to repose, which the freshness of the apartment, rendered 
cool by a free circulation of air through its sides, enabled us to enjoy 
without any annoyance from heat or insects. One interruption only 
disturbed our first sleep; it was the pleasing melody of the evening 
hymn, which, after the fights were put out, was chaunted by the whole 
family in the middle of the room. In the morning also we were 
awoke by their morning hymn, and family devotion/—p, 70* 

In speaking of the scenery of the island. Captain Beechey der 
scribes a singular^ spot set apart for himself by the ringleader of 
the mutiny. 

« At 
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^ At the northern extremity of this ridge is a cave of some interest; 
as being the intended retreat of Christian, in the event of a landing 
being effected by any ship sent in pursuit of him, and where he 
resolved to sell his life as dearly as he could. In this recess he 
always kept a store of provisions, and near it erected a small hut, well 
concealed by trees, which served the purpose of a watchhouse. So 
difficult was the approach to this cave, that even if the party were 
successful in crossing the ridge, as long as his ammunition lasted, he 
might have bid defiance to any fojce. An unfrequented and dan¬ 
gerous path leads fron*t|fis place to a pelk which comiqjjnds a view of 
the western and southern coast%/—p. t/b. 

In the account given by Adams, it is stated that Chrhtian Vas 
uniformly cheerful; but, as he was a man of education, and by no 
means without feeling, we must suppose that this serene aspect 
was the result of effort; and w^e can readily conceive the bitterness 
with which, on retiring to this cave, like a hunted wild-beast, ho 
gave way to the deep sense of shame and unavailing remorse, 
which must at all times have weighed on liis inintl. 

The Pitcairn islanders are no great musicians, and sing all their 
songs to one air. Captain Beechey, with a laudable desire to 
improve and enlarge their taste in this matter, begged one of his 
officers, w ho played on the violin, to favour the natives W'ith a tune ; 
but though it was w^ell executed, the new melody appeared to be 
wasted on the audience. Nouq of them, he says, appeared to 
have the least ear for music. ^ 

‘One of the officers took considerable pains to teach them the 
100th psalm, that they might not chaunt all their psalms and hymns 
to the same air, but they did not evince the least aptitude or desire to 
learn it.*—p. S3. , 

These interesting people appear to be strongly possessed with 
the binding nature of a promise, how'ever remote the period in 
which it was made, or however indiscreet in itself. Of this we have 
the following rather pathetic example :— 

‘ Wives upon Pitcairn’s Island, it may bo imagined, are very scarce, 
as the same restrictions with regard to relationship exist as in Eng¬ 
land. George Adams, son of the Patriarch, in his early days, had 
fallen in love with Polly Young, a girl a little older than himself; but 
Polly, probably at that time liking some one else, and being at the age 
when young ladies’ expectations are at the highest, had incautiously 
said, she Tiever would give her hand to George Adams. He, never¬ 
theless, indulged a hope that she w'Ould one day relent; and to this end 
was unremitting in his endeavours to please her. In this expectation 
he was not mistaken; Ids constancy and attentions, and, as he grew 
into manhood, his handsome form, which George took every opportu¬ 
nity of throwing into the most becoming attitudes l^fore her, softened 
PoUy’s heart into a regard for him, and, had nothing passed before, she 
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would willingly have given him her hand. But the vow of her youth 
wasrnot to be got overi and the lovesick couple languished on from 
day to day, victims to the folly of early resolutions. 

* The weighty case was referred for our consideration ; and the 
fears of the party were in some measure relieved by the result, which 
was, that it would be much better to marry than to continue unhappy, 
in consequence of a hasty determination made before the judgment was 
matured; they could not, however, be prevailed on to yield to our 
decision, and we left them unmarried/—p. S6, 

It gives u^^particular pleasure to have it^in p\xr power to relieve 
the, anxiety of our sentimental friends, who cannot boar that a 
romance should end unhappily, by quoting the following passage 
from a letter addressed from Pitcairn’s Island to Captain Beechey, 
and dated 19th March, 1830; — * George Adams is married to 
Polly Young, and has two sons.’ 

The same communication, we are grieved to add, contains also 
this sentence:—' 1 am sorry to inform you that John Adams is no 
more ; he departed this life March 5th, 1829> aged 65, after a 
short illness. His wife survived him but a few months.’ His 
memory will not be so short-lived. Of all the repentant crlnunals 
we have read about, we think the most interesting is John Adams; 
nor do w'C know where to find a more beautiful example of tl»e 
value of early good instruction than in the history of this man— 
who, having run the full carec'r of most kinds of vice, was so 
effectually jntUed vp by an interval of leisurely retlectioii, and the 
sense of new duties awakened by the heaven-inspired power of 
natural affections. 

This letter is from Mr. John Buftet, who still continues to officiate 
as clergyman of the colony. He (Jesnibes the natives ‘ as being 
all satisfied at present with their liltle island, which they do not 
wish to leavewinch remark he thinks it right to make in conse¬ 
quence of his having received a letter from Mr. Nott, missionary, 
saying that a ship was coming to remove the inhabitants of Pu- 
cairn’s Island to Otaheite, or some other of the I'liemllv Islands. 
For our paits w^e trust this will not be attempted witliout much 
larger consideration than such a matter is likely to have met with, 
in the of late grievously over-worked state of our public offices— 
distracted us they have all been by incessant change of hands, to 
say nothing of systems. Should the population increase, as doubt¬ 
less it will ere long, keyond the means of subsistence whicli so 
small a spot affords, there will never be wanting opportunities 
for the roving spirits amongst them, mule and female, to emigrate 
to other parts of the world; but w'e confess we should witness with 
great regret the summary breaking up of so virtuous and happy a 
community. To hear oi tliese innocent creatures being tiuus- 
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planted per saJtum into any of the sinks of wickedness in New 
South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land^ would be utterly hortible. 
It would not be much better ^than leaving < Sweet Auburn' for 
the hulks. 

Captain Beechey winds up his account of these interesting 
people in the following words, with which, as they are calculated 
to leave a very pleasing, and we believe, a just impression on the 
reader’s mind, we shall conclude our notice of this part of the 
voyage:— 

‘ During the whole time I vas witli them, I never heard them in¬ 
dulge in % joke, or other levity, and the practice of it is apt to*give 
offence: they are so accustomed to take what is said in its literal 
meaning, that irony was always considered a falsehood, in spite of 
explanation. They could not see the propriety of uttering what was 
not strictly true, for any purpose whatever. 

‘ The Sabbath-day is devoted entirely to prayer, reading, and serious 
meditation. No boat is allowed to quit the shore, nor any work what¬ 
ever to be done, cooking excepted, for whicii preparation is made the 
preceding evening. I attended their church on this day, and found 
the service well conducted; the prayers were read by Adams, and the 
lessons by Buffet, the service being preceded by hymns. The greatest 
devotion was apparent in every individual, and in the children there 
was a seriousness unknown in the younger part of our communities 
at home. In the course of the Lj^atiy they prayed for their sovereign 
and all the royal family with much apparent loyalty and sincerity. 
Some family prayers, which were tli^ught appropriate to their parti¬ 
cular case, were added to the usual service; and Adams, fearful of 
leaving out any essential part, read in addition all those prayers 
which are intended only as substitutes for others. A sermon followed, 
which .was very well delivered By Buffet; and lest any part of it should 
be forgotten or escape attention, it was read three times. The whole 
concluded with hymns, which were first sung by the grown people, and 
afterwards by the children. The service thus performed was very 
long ; but the neat and cleanly appearance of the congregation, the 
devotion that animated every countenance, and the innocence and sim¬ 
plicity of the little children, prevented the attendance from becoming 
wearisome. In about half an hour afterwards we again assembled to 
prayers, and at sunset service was repeated; so that, with their 
morning and evening prayers, they may be said to have church five 
times on a Sunday. 

* All which remains to be said of these excellent people is, that 
they appear to live together in perfect harffiony and contentment; to 
be virtuous, religious, cheerful, and hospitable, beyond the limits of 
prudence ; to be patterns of conjugal and parental affection ; and to 
have very few vices. We remained with them many days, and their 
unreserved manner.^ gave us the fuiest opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted wth any faidts they might havl possessed.’—pp. 88,89. 
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The Blossom, after quitting Pitcairn Island, proceeded to the 
east\<Pard, turning to the right and left, to examine every coral reef 
Or island that lay near her track; and we recommend no one to 
skip these parts of our voyager’s work, which, although they are 
more exclusively addressed to professional men, possess, in Cap¬ 
tain Beechey’s hands, a degree of variety and of popular interest 
which we had no idea belonged to such a topic. Sometimes we 
have an adventure of a boat swallowed up by the surf, and dashed 
to pieces—at others, we hav3 tKc most luminous account of the 
rise and progress of a coral rCfef till it reaclfes the surface, and of 
its progress afterwards till it becomes an island capable bearing 
trees and supporting inhabitants ; or finally, we have theoretical 
speculations as to the causes of the circular shape of these curious 
formations, and all expressed with so much clearness and modesty, 
that whether wc agree with the author or not, it is impossible to 
refuse him the most attentive hearing. But however great the 
importance may he which belongs to such subjects, there is no 
denying that the chief interest of every book of travels lies in those 
parts wdiich relate to human beings; and as Captain Beechey’s 
skill in condensing what he has to say, respecting tlic great variety 
of native tribes with which he communicated, never flags, we are 
certain to be amused at every new place where he lands. 

On one hand w'e have the civilized, hospitable inhabitants of 
Pitcairn’s Island, professing Chfistiaiiity; and, in testimony of 
that good seed having taken rotft, practising every moral virtue; 
and in two or three days afterwards, w'e find ourselves at Gam- 
bier’s Group, and in full communication with a set of naked 
savages—almost as ferocious, and quite as inhospitable, as any of 
which Cook has given us an accourtt. These rude people, who 
appear to possess neither boats nor canoes, came towards the 
Blossom on catamarans or rafts. The captain approached them 
in his gig, and gave them several presents, for which, in return, 
they threw him some bundles of the most abominably stinking 
paste. Tins was but too just an omen, of their future courtesy; 
autl after many attempts to traffic with these savages, he was 
obliged to content himself with filling his water-casks, under the 
protection of a party of marines, with an occasional shot from a 
great gun on board. Passing over the usual details of thronging 
and thieving, and even a regular attempt at violence, in the course 
of w^hich blood was spift over-night, we come to the following 
sketch of a day-break scene;— 

‘ The decks were soon crowded with delighted spectators, wonder¬ 
ing at everything they beheld, and expressing their feeling by ludi¬ 
crous gestures. They were, pleased with many articles that were 
shown them; but nothing made them so completely happy as the sight 
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of two dogs that we had on board. The largest of these, of the New- 
foundland breed, was big and surly enough to take care of himself; 
but the other, a terrier, was snatched up by one of the native?, and 
was so much the object of his solicitation, that it was only by force he 
was prevented carrying him away. To people who had never seen 
any quadruped before but a rut, so large an animal as a Newfoundland 
dog, and that ^perfectly domesticated and obedient to his master, 
naturally excited intense curiosity, and the great desire of these people 
to possess themselves of it is noUto be wondered at. Had there been 
a female dog on bOa^d, they certainly should have bad them both; but 
one would have been of n« use, except, probably, to furnish a meal, 
whiclT is the fate of all the rats they can catch/ 

A tlieft having occurred oil board, Captain Beechey was re¬ 
solved to show his dcteniiiiiatiou to resist all such depredations. 
One of tlie boats was accordingly manned, and sent after the thief. 
As soon as the boat shoved off, the alarm spread among the 
natives—every one of whom, as if by instinct, jumped overboard* 
^riie ship liad been so inconveniently crowded by these people, 
that it was now resolved to coniine them to the upper deck, and 
a marine was stationed at each of the ladders; but as the natives 
tried every method to elude the vigilance of these sentinels, dis- 
luibailees must have ensued, had it not been for the powerful co- 
opeiatiou of the Newfoundland dog. It fortunately happened 
that Neptune had taken a particular dislike to tlie savages, and his 
bark, in conjunction with that the little terrier, accomplished 
the object of clearing the main-deck, more effectually than 
could have been done by the whole parly of jolly marines put 
together. 

We must refer our rcadoi's to Captain Becchey’s book for an ac¬ 
count of his highly characteristic adventures with these islanders; 
on some of which occasions, we think, our countrymen were in 
great danger of being entrapped. The judgment and temper of 
all the ofiiceis saved them from this misfoitunc; but we drew our 
breath more freely when we saw our parly fairly on board again* 
The following notice is interesting:— 


‘ In features, language, and customs, the natives of Gambler 
Islands resemble the Society, Friendly, Marquesa, and Sandwich 
Islanders; but they differ from those tribes in one very important 
point—an exemption from those sensual habits and indecent exhibi¬ 
tions which there pervade all ranks. H may be said of the Gam- 
bier Islanders, what few can assert of any people inhabiting the 
same part of the globe—that during the whole of our intercourse with 
them we did not witness an indecent act or gesture. There is a great 
mixture of feature and of colour ayiong them; an^ we should probably 
have found a difference of dialect also,•could \y& have made ourselves 
masters of their language. It seems as if several tribes from remote 
von. XLv. NO. LXXXI.X. o parts 
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parts of the Pacifir had here met and mingled their peculiarities. In 
comj)lex?on and feature we could trace resemblance even to the widely 
separated tribes of New Zealand, New Caledonia, and Malacca. 
Their mode of salutation is the same as that which existed at the 
Friendly, Society, and Sandwich Islands: they resemble the inhabit¬ 
ants of the latter almost exclusively in tattooing the face, and the 
inhabitants of the former in staining their skin from the hips to the 
knees. Their huts, coral tables, and pavements, are nearly the same 
as at the Friendly Islands and Marq/aesas.’ 

In passing from Gumbier’s Group to Otahei^e, the Blossom 
visited many coral islands, and examinedf some of them witlua mi¬ 
nuteness and care productive of the most interesting results. Of 
these we shall speak presently; but in the first place, we must 
mention a very curious incident which bcfcl our voyagers. They 
fell in with a small island not previously known, in lat. If)^' 41/ S., 
and long. 140^ 2(y W., which they named after that excellent 
public servant, Sir Bvam Martin. 

‘ As we neared the shore,’ says Captain Becchey, ‘ the natives made 
several fires. Shortly afterwards three of them launched a canoe, and 
paddled fearlessly to the barge, which brought them to the ship. 
Instead of the deep-coloured xmcivilized Indians inhabiting the coral 
islands in general, a tall well-made person, comparatively fair, and 
handsomely tattooed, ascended the side, and, to our surprise,familiarly 
accosted us in the Otaheitan manner.' The second hud a liog and a 
cock tattooed upon his breast—anihals almost unknown among the 
islands of Eastern Polynesia; and the third wore a turban of blue 
nankeen. Either of these were distinctions sufficient to excite consi¬ 
derable interest, as they convinced us they were not natives of the 
island before us, but had either been left, there, or had drifted away 
from some other island : the latter supposition was the most probable, 
as they described themselves to have undergone great privation and 
suffering, by which many of their companions had lost their lives, and 
their canoe to have been wrecked upon the island; and that they and 
their friends on shore were anxious to embark in the ship, and re¬ 
turn to Otaheite. A little suspicion was at first attached to this 
account, as it seemed impossible for a canoe to reach their present 
asylum without purposely paddling towards it; as Byara Martin 
Island, unlike Wateo, upon which Oraai found his countrymen, is 
situated six hundred miles from Otaheite, in the direction of the 
trade wind. We could not doubt, however, that they were natives of 
that place, as they mention6d the names of the missionaries residing 
there, and proved that they could both read and write/—p. 162, 

These people were anxious to proceed to Otaheite in the ship ; 
but as they were forty in number^ this request could not be coiii- 
plied with. Apassdge was offered to one man, named Tuwarri, 
wb^h he gladly accepted j and next morning he and his family 

came 
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came on boards leaving the rest to return in tlie same vessel which 
had carried them so far already. 

* She was a double canoe, upwards of thirty feet long by nine broad, 
and three feet nine inches deep ; each vessel having three feet three 
inches beam: one was partly decked, and the other provided with a 
thatched shed : they were sharp at both ends, each of which fitted 
for a rudder, and the timbers were sewed together with strong plaited 
cord, after the manner of the canoes of Chain Island, where they are 
brought to great perfection/— p, 

Tuwarri wa^ ncftthe principah person of this forlorn party. The 
chie£ himself, who was laid up with elephantiasis, and did npt come 
on board, appears to have been a very able person. He directed 
their course, rebuilt their canoe when they were stranded^ and was 
the protector-geueral of the party, from being the only one amongst 
them who possessed fire-anus, ^ His importance in this respect 
was, however, a little diminished," as Captain Beechey slily re¬ 
marks, * by the want of powder and shot, and by an accident which 
had deprived him of the hammer of his gvui/ The armourer of 
the Blossom soon put his musket to rights, and the gunner pro¬ 
vided him with ainmunitioii. 

Off they sailed, in quest of fresh adventures, but never dreaming 
of being able to discover more of this mysterious party, adrift on 
a desert island, at all events, till they reached Otaheite, where 
Tuwarri’s story could be interpreted. The whole affair, however, 
was cleared up at the very ne^t island, a very interesting place, 
already described by Cook, and by its discoverer, Bouganville. It 
is called Bow Island, from its shape, and has a narrow opening 
through its coral binding, barely wide enough to admit a ship. Of 
course, before so hazardous a navigation was attempted, a boat was 
despatched by Captain Bcechey to examine the passage, and his 
guest Tuwarri sent in her to conciliate the natives. 

‘ As she drew near the shore, several men were observed among 
the trees ; and the otticer in charge of the boat, acting under my 
general orders of being always prepared for an attack, desired the 
muskets to be loaded. Tuwarri, who had probably never possessed 
much courage, at the sight of these preparations wished himself any¬ 
where else than in his present situation, and, to judge from his coun¬ 
tenance, calculated at least upon being killed and eaten by cannibals: 
he was in the greatest agitation as tlie boat advanced, until she came 
within speaking distance of the strangens, when, instead of the sup¬ 
posed monsters ready to devour him, he recognised, to his surprise, 
his own brother and several friends whom he had left at Chain Island 
three years before, all of whom had long given him up as lost, and 
whom he never expected to see agjiin, 

* The two brothers met in a mannei* which did credit to their feel¬ 
ings, and after the first salutation sat down together upon the beach 

a & with 
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with their hands firmly locked, and entered into serious conversation, 
consisting, no doubt, of mutual inquiries after friends and relations, 
and Tuwarri’s account of his perilous adventure. They continued with 
their hands grasped until it was time for the boat to return to the 
ship, when they both came on board. This affecting interview increased 
our impatience to have the mystery which overhung the fate of our 
passenger cleared up, and an opportunity fortunately happened for 
doing so, 

* The gig, on entering the lagoon,diad been met by a boat from an 
English brig (the'*Dart, employed ^)y the Australian Pearl Company) 
at anchor there, with a number of divers^ natives 6f Chain Island, 
hired info her service : among these was a man who acted as inter¬ 
preter, and who was immediately engaged to communicate to us 
the particulars of Tuwarri's adventures, which possess so much in¬ 
terest that the reader will not, I am sure, regret the relation of them.^ 
—p. 168 . 

Captain Beechey is quite right—for nothing can be more inte¬ 
resting than the adventures of Tnwarri and his companions ; and 
Ave regret exceedingly that our limits prevent the insertion of so 
curious and important a story. We call it important, because it 
shows the possibility of a voyage being made from west to east, 
amongst those groups of islands—winch, from their lying in the 
latitude of the trade winds, has heretofore been consiilered out of 
the question. Hence, has arisen no small dillicidty in deciding 
from what quarter the eastern islands of the range have been peopled. 
Every circumstance connected with their appearance and language, 
seems to be against the supposition of their being derived from the 
natives of the American continent; while everything respecting 
their dialect, worship, manners, custoij:is, and traditions, belongs, 
more or less, to the Malay peninsula, the great islands of the 
Indian seas, and other countries, all lying to the westward—that 
is to say, according to the general idea of the trade winds, dead to 
leeward. The facts now brought so very distinctly and undeniably 
before us by Captain Beechey, show not only that a voyage of no 
less than six hundred miles may be made to the eastward, in the 
native canoes; but that a party, adverse to sailing in that course, 
may be forced to pursue it. 

The truth is, that much misconception exists, even amongst pro¬ 
fessional men, as to the direction fioni which the trade winds blow. 
We talk of the north-east |ind south-east trade winds, till we fancy 
the wind within their limits blows steadily from those points. No 
position can be more contrary to fact. At every part of the line 
drawn from north to south, across district in which these winds 
prevail (28® N. to 28® s.), their ^direction is different; and it will 
likewise be fdund, that they n^ary in strength and in direction ac¬ 
cording to the season of the year. It is marvellous, indeed, to 
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observe Iiom^ much^ in navigation and in almost everytliiug else, 
we are the slaves of mere names* Half the evils and fallacies of 
political discussion, for example, turn upon the misconception of 
words alon^. Tlie best possible results of machinery may be 
neglected in the disputes about the appellation of its parts. 
Because the crank is crooked (say the reformers of the steam- 
engine) it niftst be wTong—for how can anything crooked do 
straightforward work ? And in like manner, say the parliamentary 
reformers, ‘ How can a rotten borough do wl^olesome service to 
the state?’ Uut withoyt wandering so far from our subject, we 
canbot let this opportunity slip of recomincadiug to navigators to 
study more carefully this branch of their profession, and by no 
means to let pet theories interfere with attentive observation of 
facts. A certain friend of ours had once been misled ^by the ignvs 
fatuxis of words, to expect a steady trade wind from the north-east, 
in a certain latitude ; but when lie reached the spot (having mis¬ 
taken the season), he found the wind blowing from north-west: so 
that, instead of being at the windward end of the coast, he was 
sixteen hundred miles to leeward ; and it cost him a month to beat 
lip what he might have run down in ten days !* 

We no\v come to our old and dear friend Otaheite, sacred to 
our earliest recollections, and always fertile in subjects of new 
and enduring interest, Hjut before we proceed to notice what 
occurred to our voyagers at this island, we must express our cor¬ 
dial obligations to Captain jJlecchcy for rescuing its name from 
the hands of some modern writers,' who set themselves up for 
what are called in Sjiain ^ Puristas,’ or persons so very correct 
that they are unintellijjible to ordinary capacities. Who, for 
instance, without consulting the map under the guidance of lati¬ 
tude and longitude, could guess that Tahiti meant Otaheite ? or 
that Hawaii was Owyhee? Surely the names of these two well- 
known places arc as tirmly fixed in the English tongue as those of 
Home, or Naples, or Lisbon,—are we to have Roma, and Napoli, 
and Idsboa, stuffed down our throats too by coxcombs ? Captain 
Beechey says, modestly, in a note, 

* This word has since been spelled Tahiti^ but as I have a venera¬ 
tion for the name as it is written in the celebrated Voyages of Cap¬ 
tain Cook—a feeling in which I am sure I am not singular—I shall 
adhere to his orthography,’—p. 51. 

So shall w^e. 

Our readers will regret exceedingly to find such a shrew^d and 
liberal observer as Captain Beechey distinctly of opinion that the 
cause of Christianity has not prospered in Otaheite to the extent 

* See a notice on the trade winds in tfie Appendix to the Second Edition of 
Daniell’s Meteorological Essays. 

we 
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we had been led to suppose by other accounts^ and, in particular, 
by Mr. fillis’s delightful ^Polynesian Hesearches.’ 

‘ Ignorance of the language (be says) prevented my obtaining any cor* 
rect information as to the prepress that had been made generally towards 
a knowledge of the Scriptures by those who were converted; but mj 
impression was, and I find by the journals of the officers it was theirs 
also, that it was very limited, and but few understood the simplest 
parts of it. Many circumstances induced me to believe that they 
considered their religious books very Aiuch in the same light as they 
did their household gods; and in (particular theftr conduct on the 
occasion a disturbance which arose froirf some false reports at the 
time of the robbery on the stores of the ship, when they deposited 
these books in the mission, and declared themselves to be indifferent 
about their lives and property, so long as the sacred volume, which 
could be replaced at any time for a bamboo of oil, was in safety. In 
general those who were missi~narees had a proper respect for the 
book, but associating with it the suppression of their amusements, 
their dances, singing, and music, they read it with much less good 
will than if a system had been introduced which would have tempered 
religion with cheerfulness, and have instilled happiness into society. 

‘ The Otaheitans, passionately fond of recreation, require more 
relaxation than other people; and though it might not have been pos¬ 
sible at once to clear the dances from the immoralities attending them, 
still it would have been good policy to sanction these diversions under 
certain restrictions, until laws which wer£ more important began to sit 
easy on the shoulders of the peopfe. Without amusements, and 
excessively indolent, they now seek enjoyment in idleness and sen¬ 
suality, and too much pains cannot be bestowed to arouse them from 
their apathy, and to induce them to emerge from their general state 
of inditfereuce to those occupations which rare most essential to their 
welfare. Looking only to the past, they at present seem to consider 
that they can proceed in the same easy manner they have hitherto 
done ; forgetting that their wants, formerly gratified by tlie natural 
produce of the earth, have lately been supplied by foreign commodi¬ 
ties, which, by indulgence, have become essential to their comfort; 
and that as their wants increase, as in all probability they will, they 
will find themselves at a loss to meet the expenses of the purchase; 
and that being dependant upon the casual arrival of merchant vessels, 
they are liable to be deprived of them suddenly by the occurrence of 
a war or of some other contingency, at a period perhaps when by 
disuse they will not have the power of falling back upon those which 
have been discontinued. « 

* The country is not deficient in productions adapted to commerce. 
It is not the poverty of the Island from w^h they are likely to 
feel inconvenience, but from their neglect to avail themselves of its 
capabilities, and employ its productions to advantage. It seemed as 
if the people neveV had these things revealed to them, or had sunk 
into an apathy, and were discouraged at finding each year burtbened 
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with new restrictions upon their liberties and enjoyments, and nothing 
in return to sweeten the cup of life/—p, 224, • 

Some of the scenes which took place at Otabeite are very 
amusing, an^ others not a little instructive. We recommend any 
one desirous of comparing the present state of morals in that 
island with those in the days of Cook, to read the account of a 
visit which Captain Beechey paid to the Queen Regent’s house 
at a very romantic spot about a mile from the place where the 
ship was aiidioi'ed. We shctulch be sorry to hurt such a story 
by abridgment but it ^ives a Strange picture of the manners of 
the •higher classes since the introduction of Christianity. In 
speaking of the rest of the population Captain Beechey says,— 

* Though their extenial deportment is certainly more guarded than 
formerly, in consequence of the severe penalties wliich their new laws 
attach to a breach of decorum, yet their morals have in reality under¬ 
gone as little change as their costume. Notwithstanding all the 
restrictions imposed, I do not believe that I should exceed the bounds 
of truth in saying, that, if opportunity offered, there is no favour which 
might not be obtained from the females of Otabeite for the trifling 
consideration of a Jew's harp, a ring, or some other bauble.’—p,212. 

As to their habits in other respects, he remarks that 

‘ Their occupations are few, and in gent^ral only such as are neces¬ 
sary to existence or to the gratification of vanity. In our repeated 
visits to their huts we found*them engaged either in preparing their 
meals, platting straw-bonnets, s/k'inging the smallest kinds of beads to 
make rings for the fingers or the ears, playing the Jew’s harp, or 
lolling about upon their mats ; the princess excepted, whose greatest 
amusement consisted in turning a'hand-organ. The indolence of 
these people has ever been notorious, and has been a greater bar to 
the success of the missionaries than their previous faith/—p. 213- 

One of the most amusing passages in the book is an account of 
a trial of some thieves, under the modern constitution of the'island. 

* The aava-rai of the district took his place between the court and the 
prisoners, dressed in a long straw mat, finely plaited, and edged with 
fringe, with a slit cut in it for the head to pass through; a white 
oakum wig, which, in imitation of the gentlemen of our courts of 
law, flowed ill long curls over his shoulders, and a tall cap surmount¬ 
ing it, curiously ornamented with red feathers, and with variously 
coloured tresses of human hair. His appearance without shoes, stock¬ 
ings, or trousers, the strange attire of the head, with the variegated 
tresses of hair mingling with the oat:um curls upon his shoulders, 
produced, as may be imagined, a ludicrous effect/ 

We shall only nieirtroii one more anecdote which relates to the 
court of Otabeite. The king, queen, and a numerous retinue, 
paid a visit to the Blossom piie day, * accompanied by Mn 
Pritchard, the principal missionary ou the island. 


‘ Before 
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• Before we sat down to dinner^ I was amused at Jim, the Inter*' 
preter, bringing me the queen dowager’s compliments, and “ she 
would be much obliged by a little rum,'’ to qualify a repast she had 
been making on raw fish, by way, I suppose, of provoking an appetite 
for dinner* We had missed her majesty a few minutes before from 
the cabin, and on looking over the stern of the ship, saw her seated 
in a native boat finishing her crude repast.'—p, 218. , 

We confess we arc not so much horrified at all this as the 
Captain seems to have been. TJierc is a luculent chapter even in 
the Code GourmnUd (the wittiest b 3 'the bye, of recent 

yeans) on the praise of raw oysters ; and '^Ivdt reader of Robirsou 
Crusoe can have failed to imbibe respect for ^ a dram of rum— 
exceeding comfortable' ? 

During the Blossom's stay at this island a whale ship arrived 
from New Zealaiul, from tiie master of which Captain Becchey 
obtained a curious piece of information. It is now w^ell known 
that the ferocious savages of New Zealand have discovered a 
jnothod of preparing human heads, after death, so that the fea¬ 
tures are preserved. These heads, tattooed all over, and of the 
colour of mahogany, are sold in most of the markets of tlie East as 
curiosities, and may, we should suppose, be bought in London— 
as what may not'^ lie lliis as it may — the whaler reported 
* that Shoughi, the New Zealand chief who was educated in Eng¬ 
land, was availing himself of the superiority he had acquired, and 
was making terrible ravages ameogst his countrymen, whose 
heads, when dried, furnished him with a lucrative trade.' (p. 222.) 
This is the schoolma.ster abroad with a vciigcuuce ! and us a fair 
specimen of the march of intellect in the South Seas, will, we 
trust, not be lost on those wcll-intentiOiied benefactors of their 
species who hope to convert grown-up savages into civilized 
beings, and thus pass their time in the manufacture of silk purses 
out of a raw material which w'e avoid naming to * ears polite.' 

On entering Beeriug's Straits, Captain Beechey had an op¬ 
portunity of setting at rest a geograpliical question of some 
importance, as connected with our immortal countryman, Captain 
Cook. 


* That excellent navigator, in his discoveries of these seas, placed 
three islands in the middle of the strait—the Diomede Islands. Kot¬ 
zebue, however, in passing them, fancied he saw a fourth, and conjec- 
tui’ed that it must have been either overlooked by Cook and Clarke, or 
that it had been since raised by an earthquake. In the evening the 
fog cleared away, and our curiosity ^vas at last satisfied. The extre¬ 
mities of the two great continents were distinctly seen (East Cape, on 
the. Asiatic or western side, and Cajjp Prince of Wales, on the Ame¬ 
rican or eastern side of* Beering's Straits). The islands were clearly 
ascertained to be only three in number, and occupying nearly the 

same 
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same situations in which they were placed in the chart of Captain 
Cook/—p. 246, 

Captain Beechey, with singular good feeling, instead of triumph¬ 
ing as a weak man might have done, over his predecessor, steps 
forward to help him out of the scrape by saying, * East Cape in 
almost every direction is so like an island, that I have no doubt it 
was the occasiou*of the mistake which the Hnssian navigator has 
committed/ 'With equal good taste, when he sets about naming, 
these islands, he christens them aft^r the very K^usensterns and 
llatniaiuoiTs whose errors l\e has Uccn correcting. We give this 
little aflecdote for two reasons : it is riglil to do justice to the 
good sense and feeling of the voyager—and we also consider it of 
consequence to his authority in other and more important matters,, 
to show the modest principles by which he is guided, even when 
there seemed a fair opportunity for display. 

On the C25th of July, at four o’clock in the morning, the ship 
reached Chamisso Island, the point of rendezvous agreed upon 
M'ith Captain Franklin, but of him there were no traces. Captain 
Beechey then decided upon availing himself of the latitude allowed 
liiin by his arrangement with Franklin, and proceeded in the 
Blossom to survey the coast of the Arctic Sea, as far as he could 
go without incurring the risk of leaving his ship wedged in by the 
ice. While the necessary preparations for this service were going 
on, Captain Beechey examinecT the extraordinary ice-formation in 
Escholtz Bay, mentioned by Koftebue, and which has excited so 
much interest in the scientific world. Tlic Russian voyager de¬ 
scribes it as a cliff of ice, ^ covered with a soil half a foot thick,, 
producing the most luxuriant grass," and containing abundance of 
mammoth bones; but our countrymen ascertained/ beyond all 
doubt, that these clitfs were composed not of ice, but of frozen 
mud, covered with a coating of ice. 

The following clear statement sets the matter at rest for ever:— 

‘ Mr. Collie, on cutting through the ice in a horizontal direc¬ 
tion, found that it formed only a casing to the cliff, which was com¬ 
posed of mud and gravel in a frozen state. On removing the earth 
above, it was also evident, by a decided line of separation between the 
ice and the cliff, that the Russians liad been deceived by appearances. 
By cutting into the upper surface of the cliff, three feet from the edge,, 
frozen earth, similar to that which formed the face of the cliff, was 
found at eleven inches’ depth; and four yards further back, the same 
substance occurred at twenty-two inches’ depth. 

‘ This glacial facing we afterwards noticed in several parts of tlie 
sound; and it appears to me to be occasioned either by the snow 
being banked up against the cliff, collected in its hollows in the 
winter, and converted into ice in the summer by*partial thawings and 
freezings—or by the constant flow of water during the summer over 
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the edges of the cliffs, on which the sun’s rays operate less forcably 
than cSi other parts, in consequence of their aspect* The streams 
thus become converted into ice, either while trickling down the still 
frozen surface of the cliffs, or after they reach the earth at their base, 
in which case the ice rises like a stalagmite, and in time reaches the 
surface. But before tliis is completed, the upper soil, loosened by the 
thaw, is itself projected over the cliff, and falls jn a heap below, 
whence it is ultimately carried away by the tide. We yisited this spot 
a month later in the season, and found a considerable alteration in 
its appearance, manifesting clearly than J>dbre the deception 

under which Kotzebue laboured.—p. 257* « 

FofafuU and satisfactory statement of all the circumstances 
attendant upon the examination of these cliffs, a description of the 
bones found in them, together wltli some liighly interesting theo¬ 
retical views as to their history, we must refer our readers to the 
first article in the Appendix, drawn up by Dr- Buckland. 

In pursuit of her object, the survey of the coast, the Blossom 
succeeded in reaching a point lying very little south of the parallel 
of 71° N. Beechey was now in great hopes that he miglit 
be able to reach the exact point of conjunction of the ice and 
the land; but unfortunately the wind fell lights and gradually 
drew to the north-westward; and as this change threatened to 
embay the ship between the land and the ice, it became the Cap- 
tain^s duty to haul off. t 

It may be right to explain, pial, as it formed no pari of the 
intention of Government to try the passage from the north-east, 
the Blossom was not fitted for being driven on shore, or being 
beset by the ice, without injury. It appears never for a moment 
to have been intended that she should get between tlie laud and the 
ice, and proceed till she picked up Franklin and his party at some 
advanced station on the coast- The grand objects of the voyage 
were to receive Captain Franklin on board, should he succeed in 
reaching Kotzebue Sound, and to be ready to render assistance to 
Parry, should he force his way through the Arctic Sea. It was, 
therefore, necessary to bind Captain Beechey down, in the most 
positive manner, to keep in open water. The temptation to go 
on must have been very great; but Beechey was not a man to trifle 
with his instructions, so he turned about, after lingering to the 
last moment, and sent the barge, a very fine boat, under Mr. Elson 
the master^ to follow up the service which he was compelled 
to relinquish. 

This enterprising little party made out more than three addi¬ 
tional degrees of longitude to the eastward, and although this be 
not more than seventy statute m^cs, it forms a considerable item in 
the account of Arctic discovery. Chapter Xil. is principally 
occupied w ilh the narralive of the barge; which is very well put 

together, 
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together, and does all parties great credit. As the sailors say, * it 
was a very near squeak’ with her; but Mr. Elson, and bis gflllant 
little party, dragged her through it all. Besides surveying the 
coast, and making many very interesting observations, they detei^ 
mined the latitude of the most northern point yet known, or that 
probably exists, of the continent of America. It lies in longitude 
156® W., and latitude 71® N., and has been called, with 

propriety, and geographical justice, Point Barrow—after the 
Secretary of the Admiralty—mainly* owing to whpse unwearied 
recommendations d^^e^great probleift of discovering the existence 
of a cofitinuous sea fmm Baffin’s Bay to Beering's Strait^ has 
almost been worked out; and who, wc trust, will yet live to 
hail America as an island; for surely, surely, the great object 
of Artie discovery ought not to be dropped when so veiy near 
its acconiplishnient The ^cui hono?' has been answered a 
hundredfold, in the solid professional and even national re¬ 
nown which lias attended the numerous expeditions having this 
discovery for their object; and this well-earned reputation will 
receive incalculable augmentation from the completion of the 
undertaking. The present moment, moreover, is obviously the 
most favourable one that ever can occur for completing this im¬ 
portant service to the cause of science. Wc have noio,' cut and 
dry,’ a stock of thoroughly bred officers and men, in every depart¬ 
ment, inured to the peculiar hardships of the service in question, 
familiar with the dangers and difficulties of its execution, but no less 
familiar with the management of those resources by which such 
obstacles are to be overcome. Tor tifteen or sixteen years we 
have been training men in this arduous course of combined land- 
surveying, hydrography, and navigation, and it will be a thousand 
pities if so much experience is to be let slij) through our hands. 
Every one must grieve to see such men as Parry and Franklin 
dropping off into jog-trot employments, which ordinary men could 
execute nearly as well. But Beechey is, we trust, still available. 
He has now given public evidence of liis capacity not only for 
executing, but for describing services of the highest order; and 
we think we could cut out a voyage of research for him, wliich 
would put his mettle to the proof. 

Captain Beechey returned to Chamisso Island, where he was not 
idle, but went on surveying the coast and harbours, until, the 
symptoms of ice appearing earlier than he*had been led to expect, 
it became necessary to hasten his departure. The case was the more 
necessary, as he had only five weeks’ provisions on board for his 
crew, at full allowance, and the nearest place where he could re¬ 
plenish his stock was two thousatrtl miles disttmt. Under tliese 
circumstances, the captain, being desirous of having the opinion of 

his 
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his officers; addressed an official letter to them, requesting them to 
take^ every circumstance into consideration, and to furnish him with 
their opinion on the propriety of remaining longer in those seas.— 
p, 3,■ 55 . Upon this M^e have only to remark, that we are very far 
from denying to any commander the privilege of consulting his 
officers, privately—but we cannot help questioning the expe¬ 
diency of ever doing so officially. Eitlier the captain has the whole 
responsibility on his own shoulders, or he divides it W'ith his officers. 
If he divides responsibility with*them, it folltjws that they have a 
right to give their opinion, unasked,^ upon*qugstionable points of 
service. But could the naval service go on for one dayfifter the 
admission of such a principle ? If, on the other hand, the official re¬ 
sponsibility rests exclusively at all times, and under all possible cir¬ 
cumstances, with the captain, he ought, as \ve conceive, to avoid 
every appearance of sharing it with persons, whose opinion in such a 
case, however valuable in point of fact, could never be allowed 
the'smallest weight in exonerating the captain, if his conduct were 
not ultimately approved of by his superiors. 

The best form of a council of war—proverbially bad things— 
Avhich we remember to have heard of, was that of Tippoo Sultan, 
who, on a very trying occasion, sometimes assembled his officers 
round a large table, and having placed himself at one end, de¬ 
tailed all the circumstances of the case, but without betraying 
his own view of it, A sheet of paper was then placed before 
each person present, who was desired to write his opinion in 
silence, and without cominuiiicating in any way witli the rest. 
Tippoo, in the meantime, kept his tiger eye glancing up and 
down the party, to prevent any signals; and as soon as the opinions 
were all written down, he dismisseef the council, and perused the 
documents. 

The winter, however, set in so soon at Kotzebue Sound, that 
there was no doubt in the case, and the Blossom had quite enough 
to do to get out on the 14th of October. Before leaving the 
bay, they buried some provisions upon the sandy point of Cha- 
misso Island, and left ample directions for finding them, cut and 
painted on the rock, in the event of Captain Franklitrs arriving. 
From Beering^s Straits the ship proceeded to San Francisco, in 
California, where the health of the crew was soon re-established 
under the influence of fresh meat, fruit, vegetables, horse exercise, 
and so forth. Unfortunately, however, there were no adequate 
means of supplying the ship with provisions at any part in 
California, which obliged Captain Beecliey to proceed first to the 
Sandwich Islands, and thence to China. 

We regret thjitt our limits •prevent our giving any account of 
San Francisco^ as it is a country very little known, but full of 

interest 
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interest from its situation^ the excellence of its port, and the ferti* 
lity of the soil, circumstances which will one day render it a place 
of importance. The colonial misgoveinment of the old Spaniards, 
and the neglect of the revolutionised government of Mexico (we 
really forget whether the last * quotation’ from that country made 
it a republic or a monarchy), are stale topics, and we quit them 
without much regret for a more interesting subject. Captaiii 
. Beechey, after leaving China on his return to Beering’s Straits, in 
the summer of 182^ intended to explore the sea to the southward 
of Japan; but, ojbviitg to light winds and contrai^* currents, his 
progress* w'us so extremely Mow, that, on the lath of Maj^, he 
found himself not far from the great Loo Choo Island, with a 
contrary wind. The temptation to visit a spot which has of late 
years become so familiar to our thoughts, was heightened by dis** 
covering that the water in their casks was extremely bad. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in they went, and anchored off Napakiang, on the spot 
where the Alceste and Lyra lay ten years before. 

The reception which Captain Beechey received from the in¬ 
habitants of Loo Choo was exactly the same as that experienced 
by Sir Murray Maxwell and his companions. He was supplied 
with provisions, for wliicli the natives would take no payment; and 
although, after a good ilcal of trouble, he was permitted to land, 
his excursions were limited to a few walks near the town of Napa, 
and neither he nor his officei% succeeded in reaching what was 
supposed to be the capital, thougl^ill siglit and close at hand. On 
the whole, the statements published by Captain Hall and Dr, 
McLeod appear to harmonize with Beechey’s observations. The 
only points of difference between them relate to the use of 
money, of arms, and of lhe*bamhoo as an instrument of punish¬ 
ment. The interpreters did all they could to mystify the present 
voyagers on the tirst of these points, but par hazard they met a 
man with a whole string of the copper coin used in China, and 
afterwards succeeded in obtaining a few of these pieces (p. 469)- 
As to the stories of their severest punishnient being * a tap with a 
fan—’ read what follows :— 

* A trusty little man was sent on board the Blossom, with a dispro- 
portionably long bamboo cane, to keep order, and who was in conse¬ 
quence named master-at-arms by the seamen. This little man took 
care that the importance of his office should not escape notice, and 
occasionally exercised bis baton of authority in a manner which 
seemed to me too severe for the occasion,*—^p. 459 . 

As to the grand question of arms or no ams—which Buona¬ 
parte considered as such a joke, and which we confess always 
struck us in the same light—seeing that Loo, Choo is known to 
be a dependent state under the imperial flag of China, and sending 

tribute 
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tribute every other year to Pekin—Captain Beechey deals with 
it mpre gingerly than we should have expccted- 

‘ We never saw any weapon whatever; and the supposition of their 
existence rests entirely upon the authority of the natives, and upon 
circumstantial evidence. Ching-oong-choo, and several other persons, 
declared there were both cannon and muskets in the island; and 
An-yah distinctly stated there were twenty-six oj the former distri¬ 
buted among their junks. We were disposed to believe this state¬ 
ment, from seeing the fishermen, ,and all classes at Napa, so familiar 
with the use apd exercise of our cannon, and pa^rticularly so from their 
appreciating the improvement of*the flintlock upon that of the match¬ 
lock,* which I understood from the natives to be in use in Loo Choo; 
and unless they possessed these locks it is difficult to imagine from 
whence they could have derived their knowledge. The figures drawn 
upon the panels of the joshouse, seated upon broadswords and bows 
and arrows, may be adduced as further evidence of their possessing 
weapons; and this is materially strengthened (t) by the fact of their 
harbour being defended by three square stone forts, one on each side 
of the entrance, and the other upon a small island, so situated within 
the harbour, that it would present a raking fire to a vessel entering 
the port; and these forts having a number of loop-holes in them, and 
a platform and parapet formed above with stone steps leading up to it 
in several places. This platform would not have been wide enough 
for our cannon, it is true ; but unless it were built for the reception 
of those weaq)ons, there is apparently no other use for which it could 
have been designed, I presented the mandarin with a pair of pistols, 
which he thankfully accepted, and they were taken charge of by his 
domestics without exciting any unusual degree of curiosity. Upon 
questioning An-yah where his government procured its powder, he 
immediately replied from Fochien.’—p. 484 . 

Really this hubbub of logic about such a mere chimera is un¬ 
worthy of Captain Beechey’s good sense. 

Some little distrust is here and there thrown upon the honesty 
of these people, but upon a careful examination of the whole 
account wc think there is no bad case made out against them. 
They certainly deceived Captain Bcechey, as they deceived Captain 
Maxwell. 

Very soon after their arrival, one of the natives came on board 
who spoke a little English, and brought a vocabulary in his pocket 
He proved to be that An-yah, of whom frequent mention was 
made in the former accounts.— 

* I was very anxious to Snd out who my guest with the vocabulary 
was, as it at first occurred to me that it might be M&dera, of whom 
Captain Hall so frequently speaks in his delightful publication on Loo 
Choo; hut then he did not seem to be so well acquainted with the 
English languqge as Mddera appArs to have been, and, besides, he 
must have been, much younger. His objection to answering our inqui¬ 
ries 
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lies on this head, and disclaiming all knowledge of any vessel having 
ever been at Loo Choo before, put it out of my power at fyst to 
inform myself on the point, and had not his own curiosity overcame 
his prudence, it would perhaps have long remained a secret. 

‘ The manner in which the discovery was made is curious: after the 
sackee had gone round a few times, An-yah inquired if “ ship got 
womans V* and being answered in the negative, he replied, somewhat 
surprised, “other ships got womans, handsome womans!” alluding to 
Mrs. Ix)y, with whom the LooChooans were so much captivated, that, 
it is thought, she had an offer from a person of high authority in the 
island. I then tax^d !iim wi^th havifig a knowledge of other ships, 
and whfin he found he had betrayed himself, he laughed heartily, and 
acknowledged that he recollected the visit of the Alceste and Lyra, 
which he correctly said was one hundred and forty-four moons ago. 

* Lwaa a little vexed to find that neither An-yah nor Isaacha-San- 
doo, who was also of our party, and is mentioned by Captain Hall, made 
the slightest inquiry after any of tlie officers of the Alceste or Lyra, 
by whom they had been treated in tlie most friendly manner, and for 
whom it miglit have been inferred, from the tears that were shed by 
the Loo Chooans on the departure of those ships, that tlie greatest 
regard had been entertained. The only time they alluded to them 
was when Mri?. Loy recurred to their imagination.’—p. 456. 

If Mrs. I.oy ever tries hcrliaiid in the Annuals, she owes these 
constant admirers a tender stan/a or two; but to proceed— 
Captain Beechey enjoyed on© material advantage over his pre¬ 
decessors, in having better mea>vs of interpretation, and accord¬ 
ingly he has brought us considerably more information'respecting 
the state of Loo Choo. Dr. Morrison, of the Ihitish Factory, 
at Canton, had written a number of sentences in the Chinese 
character, at Bcechey’s request, and as these related to many 
interesting points of inquiry, he was enabled to ask questions 
without the chance of misinterpretation. Dr. Morrison was well 
aware that the Chinese character would be quite intelligible to 
the literati, although the spoken languages arc very different. 

^ The Loo Choo words for the same things are very different from 
those of the Chinese, the one being often a monosyllable, and the 
other a polysyllable; ns in the instance of charcoal, the Chinese word 
for it being tan, and the Luo Cliooan chd-cheefing, and yet the people 
use precisely the same character as the Chinese to express this word; 
and so far from its being necessary to be familiar with the language 
to understand the characters, many did qpt know the Chinese words 
for them. Their language throughout is very different from that of 
the Chinese, and much more nearly allied tathe Japanese.’—p. 482. 

We have left ourselves no room for the concluding parts of 
the voyage, which, however, are pot less intejesting than the rest. 
Captain Beechey returned to his old rendezvous off Chamisso 
Island on the 5th of August, 1827, within five days of the time 

appointed. 
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appointed. The season was not nearly so open as that of the 
prccodiiig year, so that no farther advance was made along the 
coast. The barge unfortunately was wrecked, and several men 
drowned, which stopped the proceedings along shore. The Blossom, 
upon this occasion, was obliged to retreat from the Polar Sea so 
early as the 6th of October, without having heard a word of 
either Franklin or Parry. 

There is perhaps no person alive who is more competent than 
Captain Beechey to give an opinion upon the practicability of 
completing tlffe object for wlvch so many expeditions have been 
fitted out. He has entered the Polai*'Sea froni the eastward with 
Parry, and penetrated as far as man has yet gone; while, in his 
own ship, he has sailed into the same passage from the westward, 
consiiderably farther than Captain Cook; besides which, he has 
made a voyage with Franklin towards the North Pole, and is 
therefore not only familiarly acquainted witli all that is kiiowm upon 
the subject, but lias iu his own person grappletl with and over¬ 
come most of the difticulties ; moreover lie has upon this voyage 
shown resources of the highest oriler under circumstances of con¬ 
siderable variety. His opinion, therefore, on the important ques¬ 
tion in what direction future efforts should be made, must com¬ 
mand great respect iu every quarter. 

* The extent of land now left unexplored between Point Turnagaia 
and Icy Cape, is comparatively so iilsignificant, that, as regards the 
question of the north-west passage., it may be considered to be known ; 
and in this point of view both expeditions, though they did not meet, 
may be said to have been fully successful. From the nature and 
similarity of the coast at Return Tleef and Point Barrow, it is very 
probable that the land from Franklin Extreme trends gradually 
to the eastward to Return Reef, leaving Point Barrow iu latitude 
'71° 2.3' 30" N., the northern limit of the continent of America, 

* The determination of this great geographical tpiestion is undoubt¬ 
edly important; but though it sets a boundary to the new' continent, 
and so far diminishes the difKculties attending an attempt to effect a 
passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, yet it leaves the practicability 
of the north-w'cst passage nearly as doubtful as ever; and it is evident 
that it cannot be otherwise, until the obstructions set forth in Captain 
Parry’s voyage are removed, as it w'ould avail little to be able to 
reach Hecia and Fury Strait, provided that channel were always 
impassable. 

* I can see no insurmeuntable obstacle to the exploit. In this 
attempt, however, it is evident that a vessel must be prepared to en¬ 
counter veiy heavy pressure from the ice, and must expect, on the ice 
closing the coast to the westward of Point Barrow, which it unques¬ 
tionably w'ould with every strong jvesterly wind, to be drjven on shore 
in the manner in which our boat was iu IS26. 

*As regards the question, whether it be advisable to attempt the 
passage from the Atlantic or the Pacific, the advantage of being able 

to 
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to pursue the midh land wi& certainty* from Icy Cape is unqueatJon- 
ably great; and the recollection that in that route evefy foot gained 
to the eastward is an advance toward the p6iiit whence supplies and suc¬ 
cour maybe obtained,is a cheering pros;^ct to those who aire engaged 
in such an expedition. But vrhile 1 sd far advocate an attempt from 
this quarter, it must not be overlookeci thai the length of the voyage 
round Cape Horn, and the vicissitudes of climate to be endured, pre-* 
sent material objections to prosecuting the enterprise by that course, 

.Upon the whole, I am disposed to favour the western route, 

and am or opinion could steam-vessels properly ht^od, and adapted 
to the service, arrive in good ^onaition in Kotzebue Sound, by the 
beginiung of one summer, they would with care and patience smcceed 
ki reaching the western, shore of Melville Pouinsula in the next.’—• 

p, 

It is, proper to observe, before we bid Captain Hecchey fare¬ 
well, that he bestows high and generous praise on all his offirds 
without exception. Tlio nan alive and appendix conUiin ample 
evidcm'c that they formed a most able and accouiplislied society ; 
and we trust many of them will yet act together again in seivices 
of as great importance as that which has now been so w'cll per¬ 
formed, and so elegantly leconh'd. \\ e may say so elegantly illus-- 
iruled loo—for the engiuvings in this book are admirable things. 


Art. 111.— 1, Tin) Lectures o/t Population, delivered before the 
Ihiherstfij of Orfitrd, Jiy Nassau William Senior, Professor 
of Political JLicononiy. To which is added a Correspondence 
hetu'cen the Author and the Rev, T, R. Malthvs. IH.il. 

TIu* hftw of Population* A Treatwin Six Houhs^ in 
of the SHpcrfecunditij of Ihimau liehgs, and develoj 
Real Principle of their lucreme. By ^lichacl Tlioinas Sadler, 
M.P. Vols. I and H. 1S3(). 

3. Mr. Sadlei’s Reply to an Article in the Edinhunjh Review^ 

is:h. 

4. Letters on f^ystemativ (hdonissation and the Bill now before 
Partiamentf ijrc. By Charles Tennant, l^sq», M.P. London, 
1831, 


disproof 
Muir the 


TF tlicrc over was a subject exceeding all others in general iin- 
portance, and in wdiicli a right or a wToiig conclusion may 
most materially influence the destinies t>( mankind—if theie user 
was uquesUoti demanding for its discussion, beyond all otheis, the 
most calm and candid deliberation, the completcst freedom from all 
party or personal feelings, and au earnest and pluiosopliical desire 
to search after Truth, utid truth Aclusively—4his is that subject— 
this is diat question. Has it biseu hitherto approached hi such 
vot, XLV. NO. Lxxxix. H spirit 
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r ' it awcl temper ? We fear we must answer in the negative. 

I iR so doing we shall, perhaps, afford a clue to the enigma, 
that the opinions broached upon this groat, and, in our view of it, 
simple question, have mn fhto the most opposite and violent ex¬ 
tremes; equally repngnant to common sense and expeiience, 
equally mischievous iu their effects, whenever Hucressfully propa- 
gaU*d, and eaually distant from the plain, intelligible, and useful 
truth, to which a more dispassionate and iinpaitiul inquiry must 
have led by a straight and easy loute. 

The question at issue may be^ simplystated thys :—Is ifiere any 
naturtd teudeurj in the numbers of mankind to innea'-e faster than 
their power of providing themselves with food ! And if so, is tliis 
tendency an evil or a good ? and can it be so regulated or inodi- 
as to avert tlie evil, or augmeut the gootf it is calcidaled to 
produce ? 

Ifow grossly this plain question has been in) stifled bj the use, 
and as frequent abuse, of high-sounding scientific teims, such as su- 
pcrfecundity, law of population, geometrical and ai iUmieticat lutios, 
inverse variation, and a huiulred othois—teuns which obscuic the 
argument they are intended to illustrate, unless prcviousl) defined, 
and which, if previously defined, would assuredlv never have been 
employed as we find them—we need not atteinpl to prove to sucli 
of our readers as have paul any nllenlion to the eontroveisy wlocli 
the docfrine.s on population have Acitcd >siiice tlie btginnim; ol 
the present ceutui) ; if, indeed, that can be railed acoiUiovers) in 
whit h one puity alone has been heard tliruiigliout iu tlie tone of 
iriumphunt dogmatism, and Imt u few faint and feeble voices wcic 
raised in unsuccessful opposition, 

he history of that coutioversy is shortly as follow^s. It is an 
ancient and fiopular, a'* it is likewise an obvious notion,—one of 
those old-fashioned opinions which, of course, one should’bo 
ashamed of wearing in the present day,—that the strength of a 
stafe lies in its numbers—that the mimciicul increase of a nation 
IS ail increase of its meaiib for acquiring wealth, and for ilefeiuling 
It when obtained, and, consecjueiitly, an increase of iti aguiegate 
strength and happiness. Hence, the respect and honouis which, 
throughout- ancient history, sacred as well as piolane, seems to 
have been uniformly paid to tlie jiiogeuitoi-s of a numerous otf- 
spring. Hence, in some instances, direct preniimns have been 
held out for the encouragement of niatriinony and the inciease of 
families. 

The scourges of war and pestilence have more or less depopu¬ 
lated states at various periods in the gloomy annals of manktiui; 
but, iu addition to the panp tbby^occasioued to thoir Immediate 
victims, tbo rending of Um ties of affection or retotieii^ip> and tlio 

destruction 
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destruction of property, the Actual loss of lives had been invariably 
lamented as a grievous injury to the siiifering' nations, up to ttic 
close of the last century. Then, fop, fte lifW tiinOj we believe^ the 

opinion was propagated, ^laoittous eventjt liave their 

favourable side—^dtat the evils of battle and of plague are partly 
compensated by d>e diminution of Uifnibers they occasion-^that 
population is afwdys and everywhere pressing up to the limits of 
possible subsistence, and struggling against the inadequacy of the 
food that can Ire provided for its support—that tl^e mass oj* man¬ 
kind are, in con«cquencc,,necessSriiy in a state of extreme want, 
and that every check to their increase or direct diminution of their 
absolute numbers, is, pro iantOi ti reprieve to the survivors, who, 
in the general scramble for the necessaries of life, divide more 
amongst themselves; until the continued increase, accelerated as 
it is by the formation of a temporary vacuum, once more brings 
their immhors closely np to the barrier against'which they are 
fated to be eternally pressing, ami restores the misery and extreme 
want which, under tliis theory, is, in the long run, the natural and 
necessary condition of human existence. 

This is a gloomy and heart-withering picture; but it is a true 
representation of tlie doctrine promulgated, and with Ute utmost 
success, towards the close of the last century. When we call it 
the Mallhiisiau theory, wC do so only in compliance witli popular 
authority, which has stamped it with that appellation. We are 
well aware that Mr, Malthus l?as no claim to the credit or the 


blame, whichever postej ity may think right to award (and of both 
he has had his full share already) to the originator of this doctrine. 
'I’here can be no doubt tliqt he adopted, not merely its substance, 
but most of its details, and even the terms in which they are 


enounce<l,from the works of Tow'iisend, W allace, and other prcced- 
iii'g wTiters. 'I'liough not original, these opinions were, however, 
brotiglit forward by him in so striking and authoritative a ]^an- 
ner, with the advantages of a pedished style and eloquent language, 
a tone of philosophical inquiry, and the Jnstidcalory evidence of 
statistical details, as to attract far more attention than they had 
previously obtained, and irrevocably couple the name of Malthus 
with the theory they comprehend. , 

In describing that theory, we have had in vidMr its character, as 
it appeared in the first edition of Mr. Malthus’s Essay on Popu¬ 
lation, in 1798. We well know that fn subsequent editions it has 
been greatly modified ; some of its most objectionable portions 
terodved, others softened off or explained awky, and new portions 
introduced, till,'like tbiA- sili^, stockings of the Vicar of 
ficrld that had to ^ft<^Anefided with worsted, it ^^bw 
bec^e exttotPdl^y to toy what d)» Malthusian th ^H^is , 
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or what it is not, or whether any such theory remains at all in 
existence. 

When the opinions of Mr* Malthus have been attacked,his friends 
have habitually exclaimed that his' meaning was misrepresented or 
misunderstood,—that the apostle is hot to be made answerable for 
the exaggeration of hi£^"do<'triue5 by his blundering disciples, and 
the muster’s fame and'system, it was asserted, stooa ever uninjured 
and invulnerable. But it will not bo denied that from 1798, u hen 
the Essay on P<)puIatiou first a^)^eared, to thejiublicatioii in 1803 
of the second edition, where the ‘ prcvgnlive cheek/ which, like 
Aarou^e serpent, has since swallowed up the rest of its sjfecies, 
was first introduced, the Malthusian theory ct)nsistctl of the broad 
and naked proposition, that the increase of population is, as well in 
fact as by necessity, everywhere kept down to the level of the 
means of subsistence by the checks of vice and misery alone. 

With M'hat views or motives Mr. JMaltims's Essay was penned, 
it is scarcely fair, nor is it worth while to inquire; but politi¬ 
cians saw in it an excuse for the evils, under which the lower 
classes might at any time be sufiering, fully sufficient to be un 
answer to all reproaches on their scuie, and to exculpate every 
govennneni from the blame of causing the misery of the people 
under their sway. It was exceedingly convenient to an ignorant 
or idle statesman to be able to /uYnje, philosophically and statis¬ 
tically, that poverty and extreme^ misery are irremediable,—the 
necessary condition of tlu‘ lower classes in every country under 
the suu-~and thus to reconcile his conscience to the spectacle of 
their existence in tliat o\er whose destinies he presided. Nay, 
to many private individuals, rolling in wealth, and environed 
by atarving fellow-creatures, it was not disagreeable to be 
assured, oii high authoiity, that even though they should lite¬ 
rally obey the divine precept, ^ to sell all their goods, and give 
to tlj^ poor,* they could in no waj reduce the sum of hiuuau 
calamity, which would increase upon them faster than by any 
eftbrts of charity and benevolence it could be diminished. Un¬ 
der this persuasion, they might continue their caieor of selfish 
indulgence and wanton luxury, undisturbed by thevisitings of self- 
reproach for their neglect of the wretched victims of famine, to 
whom the crumbs from their overloaded tables would be as manna 
from heaven. In one word, the Malthusian theory absolves wealth 
and power from all respun^ibility for the miseiy which may sur¬ 
round them. No wonder, then, that it was favourably received, 
made many converts, and took its post as the reigning philosophy 
of the day. 

was Uus doctriu6, we rencat/ at enoiiuced in the Quarto of 
179St which gained Mr* Mafthus his great £urot>0(iu refutation. 

But 
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But in ISO,*! appeared a second edition of the Essay, which the 
author himself calls, in his preface, ^ a New Work, retaining 
but few parts of the former;’ and in which he introduces 
another, and a completely netv, check to the increase of popu¬ 
lation, which he had discovered in‘the interval—-viz., ‘the pre¬ 
ventive check' of moral or prudential ^restraint upon the indulgence 
of the sexual appetite, at least in the way of iparriage. We need 
not say that this new light was Wholly destructive of the main prin¬ 
ciple established, as it was thought,, conclusively, in the first essay, 
ol the inevitable ^eity of the lewer classes; siilt-e a due cultiva¬ 
tion of tile piudential che^k, which is described as involving: no evil 
in itself, may be not only supposed, but proved, it was said, by the 
expelienee of many couutrics, wholly to prevent any sufferings 
from too near an approach of popuialioii to the limits of sub¬ 
sistence. With whatever ineonslsteucy, however, and, as if not tho- 
loughly satisfied of the clHcacy of his last-invented and favouiite 
p.inacea—the picventive check—Mr. Malthus continued, through¬ 
out siicressive editions of his woik, to consider the tendency 
of })opulation to iiicieasc with extreme lapidity, as a soiiice 
of niiseiy difficult, if not impossible, to be successfully counter¬ 
acted, and the one gicat, full, and sufficient cause of all the po- 
veitv to be met with on the face of the globe. In every veisiou 
of the ‘ l*iiiicn>le of Population,' down to the very latest, its 
essence has always been, tliat population has a constant tendency 
to itiereasc bevond the means o£ subsistence, and is only limited 
by positive famine, disease, tlic consequence of fiimiiie, vice, or 
mot al restraint, that is, the exercise of a prudential abstinence 
liom maitiage. 

Now we own that few things have ever appeared to us so unac¬ 
countable as that this piopositiou should have been so long rc- 
cdvcd witii imphnt faith, as an established and incontroveitibic 
' piiuciple ’ of science ; wlicn there arc numbci less facts, obvious 
to the most emsory obseivation, which completely and dinftctly 
falsify it. We will not speak of Poland, Prussia, and parts of 
Russia, because, flora the peculiar relations of society in those 
slale.s, the vciy lowest class, we believe, may suffer from insufii- 
eicney of food, at times when the country as a whole is glutted 
with piovisioiis. But wc ask, if the situation of almost evciy 
colon} that has been settled in America or Australia, duiiiig the 
last two or three centuiies, does not offer an unanswerable icfuta- 
tton to this principle? Is not the gieat drawback to all such 
establishments the want of a market/or their surplus provisions ? 
And is not this wfant felt for years together in eveiy colony settled 
in feitile land and a favourable «limatc ? Sp far fioiu their num¬ 
bers being limited by the want of subsistence, ffieir only difficulty 
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arises from its superabnndance. Flocks and herds multiply till 
meat becomes a drug, and the carcases of oxen, killed for the 
sake of their tallow and hides, are habitually left to the vul¬ 
tures. Fat sheep, if wo are to believe a recent traveller in the 
Brazils, are actuajly^used as fuel to feed their limekilns! Why, 
then, it is clear fliat, thVoughout a very considerable part of the 
globe, namely, all AoSs^erica and Australian colonies at least, 
thcie is an evident tendency in jUtbsistonoe to iucieasc in a much 
faster ratio than population veiyieverse of the Malthusian 

axiom prevmis there. And why has not thi<*ojrposite state of 
things, characterizing as it does one haff of the habitable globe, 
as good a title to be considered ‘ the Friuci|)le of Population,’ 
as that which has acquit ed such gcueial ucquieseeiu'e? 

JJut Mr. MuUluis is not content with la)in« down the avioni, 
that population tends constantly to iuciease in a faster latio than 
^food—he goes further, and asseits that the fonnei tends to incieasc 
in a geonietiical, and the latter only in an autlmielical, latio :—the 
huniaii species, as the numbers 1,2, -I, H, l(i, 32, (il, 128, 23(), 
512, &c.;—subsistence, in tbc same tunes, but as 1, 2, .3, i, .0, 6, 
7, H, 9, 10, &c. So that if both weie, supposing an esnlcHt 
impossibility, to continue unchecked at then utmost speed, ami 
taking the population of the globe at lOOo itiilhoiis .it pic- 
scut, when these had incieased to .jOOjtKMl iniilious, llune could be 
food enough only for 10,000 niilhotis, oi the liltnth pait ol the 
number! ’Hiis is very frightful indeed; and may well h.i\e 
alaiuied the imaginations of those who gave cioilit to it--on tiie 
authoiity of Mr. Malthns ; foi it is bioughl foiwaid in Ins ICssay 
on no other foundation than his baie ojnnion. 'J'liose who wcic 
taken in by the show of figincs, and picteiu e of uiathematK al .iccu- 
rucy, to swallow this most estiaouliimry piopositioii, luigiitweil be 
excused ever after for running wild m admit ation of the ' pioven- 
tive check,’ or of those other nuniuioiis, and occasionally sim>uiur 
and disgusting specifics for stopping the inciease of linuun lite 
and happiness by some less disagieeable piotesses than iaiiniie, 
till oat-cutting, or pestilence, with which we have been pesteied, 
for seats past, by every tyio in political economy. But the won¬ 
der is—if in these days we can wonder at an'}thing—that such a 
notion should ever have obtained a single btlievcr. W'e have 
already shown that the evidence of facts is quite as much in favour 
of subsistence outrunning population, as population subsibluncc; 
and, indeed, it would be easy to prove from history that the balance 
decidedly inclines towaids tb« first of these propositions, since the 
average share of food w Inch falls to the lot of every humau being 
is certainly more, and of a betteis quality, now, than it was in the 
earlier stages of human existence. But that, in tli;e fiice of these 

facts. 
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facts, it should have been asserted and believed^ not only that the 
rate, nt which population tends to increase, is universally greater 
than that of subsistence, but that it exceetls it, in the propefttion of 
a geometrical to a simple arithmetical latio, is an instance of credu¬ 
lity as great as, in this world of quacks and gulhi, we have ever 
had the opportunity of observing, 

I’or, if we analyze this fearful .|ptometricid *'welling of population^ 
ue fuid its meaning to be tlitife^«S^%crease3 by niullinh 
by lucre addition. This is n'"#itfip]e consequence troin the law 
that all aniniatedMmatuie genetutes lUelf, so tha{ tiie powers of 
iiicrease are au^nciited e^acily in the ratio of the positive increase 
of Hiiiuhetb. Hut if the loproductive powers of the •hiiinuii 
specHs follow this law, so also do those of the animal and 
vcgclablt' species upon wliich we feed. If men tend to increase 
in a geometrical latto, so also do sheep, aiul oxen,* and hogs. 
I'heie is, however, this ditfercncc in their ratios, all geoinelrical 
as they ate, that wlieieas man is capable of piocieating his species 
only at the end ol sivteeu or sovi^ntoeu ycais, and breeds, ou the 
sneiage, but once in luo jears, and prodvucs generally but one at 
a bn til,—ihesi* edible animals begin to breed at one year old or 
less, and soiiu', as the sunie, poultij, ifcc., produce very many ut 
a linn, and that many tiuu^s within a year. So that their possible 
muUipheation inhuitely exteeds that <»f man: the two last, for 
instance, nuglit double ihem^t'lves peihnps a million of limes while 
a human couple eouUl do so bu^oncc. If we look to the vegetable 
food,of man, its tendency to incieasc is still more reinaikubly 
lapid, and, indeed, at (he end of a veiy few years, leaves all 
nltPinpt to puisne it In calculation far behind. Wheat, in feililo 
soils, will often leluin irpm ten to twenty-fold in «»c and 
iiirliaii wheat fioin one hundred to two hundred-fohh J5ut sup- 
jiosing its annual power of reproduction to be only six for one, 
the pioduce of a single acie of wheat might cover the whole globe 
in fouileen ycais. Mr, Sadler has worked this part of the ques¬ 
tion with a skill and force that leave nothing to desire.* In tiuth, 
the tendency to inciease of tin* animal and vegetable food of man 
so iiiiiuitely exceeds his own, that the convetse of JMr. Malthus’s 
pioposition, though not strictly concct, would be a pardonable 
mode of attempting to convey an idea of the foot. 

But the * Political Economists/ quitting, with some sense of 
shame, we must charitably suppose, the argument upon ^ ten- 
deiiciee,’ return to the question of possibilities, and icsoit to the 
aid of their favourite position, of the diminishing fertility of soils 
augmenting the costs of cultivation, and therefore leaving less and 
less surplus for the labourer, til^at last llic produce will not sup- 

* an Sssay la Jbtjivi beitsf written than any part of his text. 
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port liitn and provide for the next year’s harvest. Thus Mr. 
Senior, in his " J-*ecture on Population/ says— 

< Wc'havo seen that, as a preneral rule, additional labour, employed 
in the cultivation of the land within a given district^ produces a less 
projtortionate return. , And we have seen that such is the power of 
reproduction and duud^p of life in mankind, that the population of a 
given district U capabh^of doubling itself, at least, every twenty-five 
ycais. It is clear, that the rate at which the production of 

food is capable of hin^ increased^ and tltat at winch j>opu]atinn, if 
nnchecke<l, wOuld increase, are. totally different. Every addition 
made to the quafttity of food produced, makes, iff general, a further 
addition more difficult. (?) Every additioft to the existing population 
difFuse<f vrider the means of still further addition. If neither evil, nor 
the fear of evil, checked the population of England, it would amount, 
in a century, to above two hundred millions, . , , It is clear, however, 
that long before the first century had elapsed, no excellence in'our 
institutions, or salubrity of climate, or unremitting industry, could have 
saved us from being arrested in our ]»rogress by a constantly-increas¬ 
ing Avant of subsistence. If all other moial and physical checks 
could be got rid of,—if we had neitlicr wars nor libertinism,—if our 
habitations, and employments, and habits wcie all whole*some, and no 
fears of i udigence or loss of station pi evented or retarded our mar¬ 
riages, famine would soon exercise licr prerot^atwe of controlliiig, in 
the last resort, the multiplication of niaukiml ’ ^ 

He thence concludes, smmdum moreni^ for the excellence of the 
* preventive check/ 

Now we have two aiisweis to'pul in to this reasoning. Fiist, 
as to the supposed inferior pioductivencss of the soils taken suc¬ 
cessively into cultivation as the population increases. 1 he relative 
fcitihty of soils has no bcaiuig ou the question; their positi\e 
unfitness to lepay the costs of cultivutio)i—in other woids, to sup- 
poit the labourers engaged in tlieir tillage—is counteracted, we 
must lecollect, by eveiy improvement in agiicultme, communica¬ 
tions, the mechanical aits, and the division of labour; the cfiect 
of which is to increase the productiveness of all soils, and, thcie- 
foie, tender the best still better, and the infeiior soils capable of 
profitable cultivation which were not previously so. It is notuiious 
that at least four limes as much pioduce is now laised fi om off 
the fiist soils England as in the thiiteenth century, and that 
millions of acies which wcic then esteemed unfit for tillage aie 
now made to produce much more than the liehest lands did ut 
that time. W hat the ccoimmists call ‘ the decreasing fertility of 
soils ^ would, the]efoie, be more justly designated as tiie increcufing 
prodnctivepauera of agnculfure, and the aits auxiliary to it. 

But, secQiidly, even if we concede that, in a limited disirht^ the 
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population might increase faster than these improvements add to 
the supplies of food, by airgmenting the productiveness of soils, 
and calling fresh land into profitable cultivation, we still*ask, as 
in a former Number, where we exposed the absurdity of this grand 
bugbear of tlie ^ Political Economists/ Why are we to consider 
any population to be confined to a district? It is this 

miserable and baseless assumption that>)s at t||e bottom of ail the 
fallacies w'hich nave hitherto viiiafed and the doctrines of 

population, and of the laws which have been supposed to deter- 
mme Uie condition^if the lower (jjasaes of any society. 

So long as an) soils of supeiior quality, in accessible situations, 
remain unappropriated and untilled, the cultivation of hiferior 
soils is adopted, not, as the economists argue, out of necessity, but 
from choice, as being supeiior,—by leason of neighbouihood to 
markets, bic .—to the lichei sods at a distance. But when we are 
<livcns'>ing the pos^dnlity of C'jCaping famine^ it is no longer a 
question of inoiV or h ss piolit, and of (he distance or vicinity of 
inaikets. Ifiidei lliesi* ciirumstauces eveiy man canies his market 
lor food about with him; and snicly it is self-evident that there 
can be ia> n^k of men staniiig fur want of the means of obtaining 
food, (except tlnougb their own folly and improvidence, or the 
combined iullv and selfishness of their lulcrs,) so long us there 
exist niinieioiis tiaels of uiieiillivaled soil, placed in genial climates, 
and feitilo enough to piodnci; ten times more than the subsistence 
of the cultiMitoi^. Wlicn the sqds of any country arc, or arc sup¬ 
posed to be, so fully culii\ated, that any attempt to incieasc its 
j)io(bice would fad in iipa}ing the cost,—-v^hy ^hould not the 
mhabilants of that count)) cairy the exi cssof their numbers, with 
a ceitain supply of tools,/“ood, and stock, to some of the licli 
wastes wbicli couit theii occupation in other parts of Uie world? 

W dl it bi* said that the tools, food, and stuck, or capital, require<l 
by emigrants, aie not possessed b) the peisoijs who aie in danger of 
staiving at home ? But if ihn/ aie unable to fiee themselves from 
the grasp of misei y, is it not the dut) and the interest of others to free 
them ? For w hat are govei nments appointed but to do that for the 
mass of the people which they aic unable to do for themselves?—to 
pi event or to lelicve geucial sufieiing? To argue that a community, 
incicasing beyond their supplies of food, must submit to be 
famished, because, when famine is vpon //irwi, they will not have 
the means of reaching other countries where plenty would await 
them, seems to us as reasonable as to say that man is necessarily 
exposed to starvation because corn ripens but once a-}ear. Surely 
it only requires a moderate extension of the same sagacity and 
providence which stores up the annual harvest, so as to make it 
last out the demand until the eSsuing crop Is ready for the sickle, 

to 
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to anticipate tlie pressure of an increasing population, and provide 
the means of transplanting its excess, beyond the numbers which 
can be' easily supported at home, to other unoccupied countries 
where their labour will shortly pr^uce a surplus far more than 
sudicient to repay the cost of its retnovaU I’he economists sup¬ 
pose man to be able to foresee the jpressure of increasing iniin- 
bers, and have tlie prudence to refrain from marriage in order 
to retard that increase; and will they deny him the po^\er of exer¬ 
cising the sutiief prudential foresight in widening llie range fiom 
which he may«dra\v subsistence? Will tli^ maintain that it 
is easier for him to bmit his nuinbeis, hi opposifton to an almost 
uncouftollable iustinct, than to enlarge the lield of his supply of 
food, in obedience to an equally stiong natuial im|>uise, and 
when he has only to cross u sea or a lange of niuunlains to do so? 

We will not descend to examine in detad all the fenUuos of iIk^ 
^ preventive check of moral restraint’—its justly imputed immo¬ 
rality and cruelty—its pailialily, as pie-.^'ing solely on tliu pooler 
classes, to whom ccliba<*y is a far gieater privation lliaii to the 
rich—its impiety, as opposing the laws of Nature and of (iod. 
For these wc refer to Mr. Sadh r, who, wdth soiiu* exaggeiaiions, 
into which he has been led hy tlie waimtli of his h elmg^ on a 
topic so closely connected with the di'aiest mUnesK of Inunanity, 
has painted this coutiivance in its h u(> lolom *•. It is suiricicul for us 
lobe able to show, lirst, its utlei ina^leqtiacv for the pioposed i nd 
of checking the incruasc of popab»tion; and nexi, that, supposing, 
for the sake of argument, it weie adi ijuate to this, aiul, fuiilitM*, 
that its operation were free fioni all the evils hintt'd at abovi* us 
justly chargeable on it, even then, with all these favoinahle con¬ 
cessions, not only is it not w^anled, ai«l, therefoie, like all iu*cd- 
IcsB privations, to be a\oidcd; but it must, a'* far as it went, 
counteract the Ivouevolcnt designs of Providence, and put a stop 
to the increase of human happiness. 

for the inadequacy of the ' pieveulive check/ that 
crowning invention of tile Alaltlmsian tlu'ory, wliuh is ascei- 
tained to bo ^ the only source of an csselilial aiul peimanciit im- 
prosement in the condition of the great mass of the labouring 
class,’* the only bulwark which (‘an protect them against the hot 
pursuit of vice ami misery in their most hideous foims, plague, 
iauiiiio, and mutual muider—what are Mi\ Maltluis’s own ex- 
pectatious of its success, given m the conTj-poiideucc just pub¬ 
lished between himself and Wr- Senior? W’liy, that-*-* 

* As a voluntary retardation of thoir own increase on the part of the 
masa of-the people cannet be eifeoted without re^rgint and aelf-denial, 
tothere is certainly a mmsh^Jess tendency, than to toatriage/ 

* CornispQaaeRce $ritU Mr. Senior, p. 96, 


(can 
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(can there be any tendency to restraint and seif-denial ?) ‘ the practical 
result is such as m^ht he expected, namely, that although this restraint 
and self-denial may prevent more misery and vice at one period tlian 
at another; though they are often mord efficient in civiHKcd and 
populous countries than in ignorant and thinly-peopled countries; 
and though we may hope that they will be(Some'''«till more efficient as 
knowledge advances, yet, as far as we can jpdge from history, there 
never has been a period of any consiilorablo length, when prematura 
mortality and vice, specifically arising from the j)ressure of population 
against food, has prevailed to a considcrahlo extent; nor, admit¬ 
ting tlie possibility, or cveu^the prJlial'ility, of tlinse evils being dinii- 
iiishcd, is there any rational prospect of a near approach V their 
entire removal.’ 


1 


So thal, after all the praises which have been bestowed upon 
it, we have ‘ the preventive check’ acknowledged by Mr. Maltnus 
himself to be practically little, if at all, less than nugatory. We 
agne fully with Mr. >lalllms in the .sentence he thus pronounces 
on its niiseiablc iiisuflicicucy ; and we aic only suipriseil that his 
couvicliun of this did not lead him to discharge it from .service 
altogether, amt to look out for some mure promiaiiig mode of 
ellertmg the desiiahle object of l('sseuiiig the pressure of popula¬ 
tion upon food. 

Uut, sccoudl), let us conceive ' the preventive cheek’ of moral 
icatiuint to be iu truth all that its most mdcQlt euppoiters could 
wislj it. Let us imagine, tfiat by placing n Malthu.s in every 
pulpit in the land, to inculcate ]es.sons of prudential ab.slineiico 
i'lom inaiiiage, and educate the lower orders in the belief that 
* their happiness or misery i.s iu their own power,’ according us 
they adopt or neglect this means of keeping their iiumhei.s 
williin tli(‘ demand for their labour—and that these efforts were 


successful in overcoming nature, and trimming and s(]Uiiring the 
population according to rule—what wouhl hiimauily gain by 
this, or rather what would she not lose ! Wliere would tlum be 
the .stimulus .which should drive man to people the wide wastes 
of the earth—to spread industry, civdization, and happiness, 
over the whole face of the habitable globe? Grunting the 
possibility (though we know it to be impossible) of ipre.serving a 
nice balance of population and food within the territorial limit, 
which, like a necromantic spell, is to prevent tlie overflow of 
life into other sp.aces, where all the elements of its enjojrnent arc 
wasting themselves in the silence of life desert—to what jiurpose 
this restriction? And why is there to be any self-imposed check 
on the increase of tlio numbers of happy human beings } 

The Maltbusians are ready with an answer to this loo—but let 
us pause and admire their succelsioa of shift?!—They first declare 
for an absolute physical necessity of the constant struggle of nmn- 

kind 
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kind against the want of food. Driven from this post by fact and 
argument, they aver that this struggle is only to be obviated by the 
eftorts of prudence in limiting the number of feeders to the supply 
of food. W'lien they are rtict here again, and forced to own that it 
would be as easy, to say tlie least of it, to increase the supply of 
food as to stop the increase of feeders, they tell us, * Oh, but that 
inoreased supply can only gti on for a UmiM time,— only till tlio 
u hole world ii^JuUy peoj^tled, and cidthated like a garden, and 
u'hfii tliaf Imc^'afrioes the pies*.!!!^ of population on subsistence 
can no longer avcitod by incy^nisiug the supply of food.’ The 
answer is obvious. kVhen titat ime tin ires, or when we have 
made something like an approach to it, it may he prudent to take 
precautions for checking the increase of feederh; hut at this oaily 
period, when not one-huiKlirdtli part of the cultivable soils of the 
globe are probably yet under tdlago, and not one-hundredth j>art 
of that (Quantity tilled in a s<‘icutific manner, uocoidiiig only 
to our present knowledge of the ait of culture—to attempt now to 
clu-ck the increase of population, that is of human hnppine.ss, and 
of the number of candklate.s for inmioilality !—and this, lest the 
forebodings of a fallible reasouer should be csenttially realized— 
lest, at the end of centuries, subsistence should run sliort for 
mankind, and Ktcrnal Wisdom bo at last found wanting in means 
for rescuing the Uien existing inviiads of human beings from 
misery—for a cahiuct philosopher Urns to iiold his farthing caudle 
to the sun—to take it upon himself thus to improse on the scheme 
of Providence, by thwaitiiig the incieasc v\hich it was evidently 
intended should take place, and which is expressly commanded in 
the Scriptural exhortation, ‘ Inoeasc, and mullipiy, and replenish 
the lurth,' —this indeed amounts, in ou.- eyes, to a degree of pre¬ 
sumption, combined w^th folly, which we know not whetlier most 
to wonder at or condemn. 


l\'c need not he sewed at the long array of figuics which the anti- 
poimlationisLs marshal to affright us. Mr. Malthus considers the 
rate of human increase, under the most favourable ciicurastauces, 
such as prevail in the United States, to amount to a doubling in 
twenty-five years. Mr. Sadler, however, reduces this estimate, 
after an elaborate examination of its grounds, tuthiity-hve years. 
Truth most |.>robahly lies between them. Hut, on the former sup¬ 
position of a doubling every tw enly-five years, 1V1 r. Senior tells us— 

‘ The inhabitants of every country would, in the course of five cen¬ 
turies, increas'C to above a million times their present number. At 
this rate the population of Ettgland w'ould, in five hundred years, 
exceed twelW millions of miljioos,—a population which WoUM ap¬ 
proach the proportion of a fanaly %o^ every square inch of ground.’* 


* Lectu«» oa J*opulaUfln, p. 9, 
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This prospect of millions upon nnllions at the end of five cou« 
tuiies IS appalling, no doubt, to those \\lio allow then iufagiiu- 
tioiis to DO run away with by a tuck of aiithmctir, about a'* 
rational as Dr. Fraiikliu’s idea of paying off the national debt by 
a farthing placed out at compoiiod inteiest. But when wo leilect 
that niaiikiiid have been nearly si\ thousand years m arriving at 
then piesent uuilibois, which is, in all piobability, not a thousandth 
part of the population v\huh the globe could support undei our 
unproved systems agiictdtuic ; and that, though wo may hope 
the piogross of ctviluatioii^will diTnniish the ioicc of sonic of the 
woist ‘ positive cheiks’—wai, pestilence, and famine, yet it is 
useless to txpect that loi ages to come those will be banished bom 
among the gic.it niajoiity oi nations—it dots appear somewhat 
absurd to suppose thoie is any such iisk of population taking a 
siuldcii stait, and so soon ici(hiiig lliat ultimate bairici, as to 
make it piudeut bn us noiv, hm slufn, to begin to exeit oiu- 
selvcs ior placing aitibiiai baiiieis in the way ol its mtiease. 
\Vhat neiessity is there loi oui iookiug turwaid to the end of 
five luuuhcd ycais, toi sipiaimg oui cuiidurt at pieseiit so as to 
avoid the possible ociuiuiut ol a picssuie at that distant pctiod, 
Ol tor clucking the nmitipluation ot human enjoyment lu tin 
ycai 18JI, because it can be ‘ aiilhmetually and gcometiually ’ 
demonstiated that, upon the luiaginaiy hypothesis ol all th(> na* 
tioiis of the globe slaiting oft at a rate ol lucicasc equal to tint 
ot the most highlv tavouied couutiy on the caith, Noith Aiueuca, 
and continuing Uu stme lale, iinaftictod by wai, postilcnce, oi 
latuine, toi tive centuiies, the woild will then, in the yeai 2J}1, 
be ovei peoph d ^ 

The bountdul Author of Natuieno doubtciealed this woild in 
uidei that it niighl lx mhalntcd by mankind; and this gieat olipd 
can only bo aciomplislu'il in its iiiincss by thp conlumed liu lease ot 
the huiuaii lace, and its giadiial dtspcision ovei difteiciit i(uions 
ot the eaith. is it ot no consequence whcthei the gilt ot n ituic 
bo hunted to a small, oi evtoiulid to a great, numbet of inha¬ 
bitants ? The late Di. Ilaniilton well says:— 

‘ Although W'c should be of opinion that a time must come when 
the mcrea«ie ot population will he checked tor want of suhsistence, if 
other checks be not nitcriioscd, y(.t so long as there are the means ol 
increasing thequantitv of food to meet tig. additional deiuaiul of uuii- 
kind for a very considerable numbci ot yeais, without any diinniution 
of comfort, there IS no occasion to have recouiseto continances toi 
checking the progress of population. VVe sec but little into w iiat lies 
in the recesses of futurity, and should not adopt measures to impair 
present happiness, from the appitiiension oi Vemote con&ecpiences, 

which 
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which may never occur, being intercepted by other causes at present 
beyond' our view. ’ * 

When, instead of one part out of a hundred only of the culti¬ 
vable .soils of the globe being duly cultivated, it is only one out 
of the hundred that is nbt reduced to tillage, tAcn will be the time 
for bringing ‘ the preventive check ’ into play. ITieii may Mr. 
Multhns’s lectures and sermons against inarriagd be bi ought to 
the aid of a rational piospect of impending want. But to preach 
celibacy now to Harry and Jane, because, tlip,ugh theie is room 
enough, and plenty, in tlie wofld for nil tbe^ offspring they <’an 
have, ^here is a possibility of the failure of room for their de¬ 
scendants in the tenth or huudiedth gcueiation,'—is a most useless 
waste of breath, if you tell them the tiuth, and au iimvarrantable 
injury to them and theiis, if you ptrsuailc them into abstaining 
fio!n the gratification of their innocent natiiini affection.s, by the 
fahr assertion that it is for their inteiest, remote or immedinte, or 
that of their children, to obey your injunction. 

1 11 considering this question, it may be as w ell to recall the fart 
that agricultuie itself, practically speaking, is but an invention 
belonging to a certain era in the histfiry of the human race. 
Had man remained a mere hunter of wild beasts, like the savage 
tribes of America, the whole globe would piobably not have 
afforded game enough to support the hundredth pait of its 
present population. Had invention stopped at the pastoral ait, 
as with tin: noinade tribes, the possible increase of mankind 
would have been limited, peihaps, to little more than their ac¬ 
tual numbers; and as the discovery of agiicultpre, and its suc¬ 
cessive improvements up to the present clay, have enlarged the 
poweis of mail for producing food fiom tho* earth to such iin 
extent us will admit 6f hi.s numbeis being iiiuUiphed, peihaps, 
a thousand-fold before he leaches the apparent limit t>f pos¬ 
sible subsistence, why may we not anticipate that, previous to 
that lime, some future discoveries may spring fioni his inveu- 
live faculties, aided by those wonderful auxiliaries, the press, 
and the incieasing means of communication, capable of re¬ 
moving the limit yftt ftntlier, and enlarging the existing pow'ers 
of drawing subsistence from the soil in as great, if not an im¬ 
measurably greal(>r degree, than they were successively enlarged 
by the pievious inventions of domesticating animals and of agri¬ 
culture ? by should wd take it for granted that the limit will 
ever be reached \ The means of procuring subsistence have 
hitherto enlarged theinsclv^ii ^wdth the increase of population. 

* llatniUpn’t PrDgni«> of fwiety, W« shall taHe an early oppoiiUxuty Of boticing 
this Tahiable i>ostliiibSiOU8 i^ork* * 

Why 
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Why mo \\c to pitsume to determine that, under the e^e of an 
all benclKont dcit}, the} \m11 not continue to do so ? • 

Hut whtUur mgeuunis gcntltnun, who amuse themselves by 
puibuing this subject as a mere abstiuct speculation, come to the 
opinion that there will, or will not, be a time when man must be 
callid on to exetuse his fucuittea oi sagacity and foresight in the 
j>iud(nUal liautwtiou ol Ins numbers, lest the eaith shoidd fad to 
supply tlum with a sullicieiicv ol lood,—^suiely none but a phiio- 
sophei of Laputa would uige such an opinion as n motive toi self- 
sadilici m/Ae as «i Aiason toi inioafuig inankuul to 

deny themselves the gieatcst giatiiu ntums wUiim the icach/>t the 
most numcious vlassvs ot soculy—tliose that spung Irom the cv 
uci^i ut till dome slH did lions, and, by much puvation and 
stlMcmal, studiously topuMiit lluiiudcast c>i llu populuiioii ot 
(i\]|]/dl nations whull, unJti piopet legulatious, would enable 
tlum to discharai tiun ivcss upon other u!]>ions, and spread the 
bhssjjigs of uidusiiv ait, and stunce ovti those paits oi the globe 
wli(h llitv 1 m\i not vtt Rithcd, The ovirllow ot the popu¬ 
lation oi dvih/id stilts is, m tuith, the best and most pniiit 
iii^luimtut 111 llu hands ot Providence loi peopling the lailli 
in llu most <Usirable niaunti , and \\e are astonished that this 
vuw ol llu subidt has not pitscwied itself to the nmids of the 
iiuiiuioas w^Ilds^\hu havi ticated the question of population. 
Ml Mahhus, Joi luslame, Miould have betu daectly ltd into 
it, iiom tiu inonicnt that Ik Tound it neccssaiy to admit the 
(\Mcnd oi o<( isional cxdjitions to lus once ixilubivo lule ot 
^ p )puIalion piissmg agunst food ’ These tXdpUons, it is 
(li n, utUilv ovdthiow the puteiidcd lucesbUy of chdks, ^fiiid 
opdi llu piosptct ol piesl'iviiig the baluuc of population and 
food, nof by /f/uir/oitf Iho umeast of f^o/wlalion^ bof Ijy uuelo^ 
fbal of Joofl \Midi it was admitud that the inhabit mis 
oi ''Oiiu couuliich all wholly ithevcd Iroin the picssiue ol want, 
and m i\ iiu itast, then loit, as quukly as natuie will p< inut, un- 
clutlvcd by ‘ vice, niibciy, Ol nioial i( straiut/the question ought 
to hdvi suggested itscll,—VMiat aie the pecuhfit chcumstances 
which piodud so happy a icsult ^ and is it uupossibh* to place 
othd countnes in suiulai ciuuiastaiuea ^—toi, if so, they likewise 
will be nluvtd lioin the ual oi inticipuled picssuie ut popula¬ 
tion against food, and the * thicks’ of eveiy soil may be banished 
aUogothei fioni the fate of the globe. * 

"liie cuimUies pariiculaih mentioned by Mi. Malthus cmbince 
all those ‘ %u which the knoxekdye of an old 6/a/e n applttd to the 
comparahvdfj unveenpied lands <ff a new no inconsiderable 
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portion of the civilized world, since it will comprehend the whole 
of the two continents of America, Australia, and our other colo¬ 
nial possessions. Why, then, even if it were admitte<l that the 
l^opulations of old states are necessarily subjected to the opposite 
fate of nutnbers increasing faster than food, and obliged to undergo 
the tyranny of * the checks,’ here is one resource, at least, open 
to them for escaping that fate. So long us such & vast extent of 
the habitable globe w luiteiututcd, they may remove themselves to 
the unocenpieu wastes, and, exchanging the ^sition of inhabit¬ 
ants of an old for that of denizAis of a neio s*tatp, enter into that 
happy,condition, admitted even by JVJr. Maltluis, where neither 
want, nor the anticipation of it, checks the enjoyment of life and 
of its domestic affections. 

Hut it is not necessaiy for this end that the whole population of 
the old states should migiate to the new. The migration of a 
fractional portion of their numbers,—of that small annual excess 
by which the increase of population outstn[)s that of food,—will 
so fai reduce the redundancy, as to leave the remainder also in 
the happy position of the inhabitants of the new stales. ’I'lieie 
can be no good reason given why the migration should stop till it 
arrives at the desirable point of relieving the piessuie of popula¬ 
tion against food m the old state; or why it should not be sys¬ 
tematically and permanently canied on in every oUl country under 
such rircunistaiiccs, so as to establish and iiiaintain a coiistuiit 
and wholesome balance of mimbe’rs and food, in the new states, 
tlic balance will always be in favour of the inciease of food beyond 
the wants of the population; so that iheie will be a certainly of 
a suHicient supply piejiaied beforehand, uiuler pioper regulations, 
for the wants of the emigrants introduced iiom the old slates. 

Let us, then, hope we shall hear no more of the lying neces¬ 
sity of ‘ checks, positive or piiidcntial.’ It is evidcul that, by a 
wisely-conducted scheme of emigration, the supeitluous uiiiubets 
may lie safely and happily dratted oif as fast as they appear, and 
the possibility of pi'essuic from an ovcr-ciowded population wliolly 
avoided. And once nioie we rcjieat oui opinion giicii in a former 
number, that the furtlieiauee ot such a systematic lemoval of the 
e.\ce8s of numbers, is as essential a biaiioli of the duties of every 
govcrnmuiit, as any other institution established for the common 
beuetit, at the common expense. 'I'he neglect of this important 
duty, and it has been hilheito most grievously neglected in all old 
states, is misgoverament, and misgovormnciit of the Vvorstkinil; 
since its effects fall immediately, and with most severity, on the 
poor, the labouring classes, the bulk of the people, for whose 
especial protection iiom suffering, governments ought fo, consider 
themselves constituted. 

But 
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But such is the delusion which the theory of the ;mti“|>opula- 
tionists has spread,—such the wonderful success witli which it luis 
been propagated,—that, at the risk of being tedious, and of re¬ 
peating arguments already perhaps more tlian suflicient for the 
purpose, we must continue our exposure of this portentous fallacy. 

If we only look a little closely into the celebrated principle of 
population, and without allowing ourselves to be carried away by 
tlie false impression created by the abuse of terms, put it to the 
test of common 9*»pse in simple language, itwilUiot need the pon¬ 
derous hammer of Mr.tiadlcr to destroy it, but will be found to 
fall to pieces of its own accord. For what is the prcfJ)ositioii 
when stripped of tlic mysticism in which pedantry aud pseudo- 
science have shrouded it ? * That the population of certain 
coinUries increases as fast, and tends to increase faster than it can 
be sup[)lied witli food.’ Now had Mr. Malthus (\vho, by the 
bye, has himself published a volume on the abuse of terms in 
|M)litical economy, and the necessity of clear dellnitions preceding 
their use),—had lie but attempted to deline, or form a clear con¬ 
ception of the meaning of the word ^ country,’ in this phrase—hud 
lie examined into the idea of locality, as included in his ^ Principle,' 
he would liave seen the whole fabric of his system crumble at 
once into min, 'Fake any delinite urea,—people it with human 
b(‘ings till llu'y re<piire for iheir consumption all the means oi‘ 
subsistence procurable wit/tin its Uinits —and, unless the inventions 
for augmenting these means increase in as fust a ratio as Nature 
has allowed to the imilliplicntioii of man, under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances,—why the populutiuii wilt be kept down by 
a delieiency, real or anticipated, of the means of subsistence ;— 
aud Air. Maltiuis’s notion of tlic necessary condition of human 
existence will, f/ien and there, be realized j—the checks nuisl be 
bi’onglit into play, jiositlve or preventive vice and misery, or 
the prudential anticipations of the disagretiable consequences of a 
large iainily, * in ilu' last resort,’ must, as Mr. Senior says, be 
the agents in limiting the increase of mankind within that de¬ 
finite area. 

But—and well may we wonder tliat it is reserved to us to put 
the question—for what conceivable reason arc we to circumscribe 
the ])0[)ulation or resources of any given body of mankind within 
a fixed area? Why may we not allow;them in theory, or presume 
that they will be inclined in practice, either to spread more widely 
over the earth’s surface, or, at least, draw their food iVom a w-ider 
range, as they increase in numbers, and so soon as the area from 
which they are from lime to tiqje supported becomes inadequate 
to maintain them? It does seem to us, that had this simple 
idea entered into the heads of the various anti-population writers, 
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the scales would have dropped from their eyes, and they would no 
more haVe perplexed themselves and llieir readers with their lucu¬ 
brations on the means of maintaining the balance between food 
and numbers, than Columbus’s learned friends would have con¬ 
tinued to make vain efforts at balancing the egg on its point, had 
they hit upon the sini|)le expedient of knocking it in upon the table. 
'Jliisthenis tlie radical error of the theory which goes by the uunie 
of Mr. Malthus. The unhappy misdirection in which he has all 
along proceeded^ in search of what really lay ^der his nose, is 
owing to die unaccountable oversight liiade by him in the outset 
of his work, when he assumes that * Man is necessarily eoufinod 
in room* and goes on, throughout the whole Kssay, applying all 
the conclusions which he draws from consideration of the ])ossible 
increase of numbers, in a npvesHar'dy limited leirilory (a purely 
hypotlicticui case), to the increase of the nuiiibejs of existing po- 
puiuiions which never have yet, nor, ff)!- aught wi) know, ever can 
be limited by any physical impossibility of enlarging the area 
whence they can obtain supplies of food. Buihling on ibis false 
avssumptioii, Mr. MuUhus’s deductions are no more applicable to 
the real conditions of human societies, no more Inte, than are the 
mathematician’s theorems on the velocity of projectiles, when he 
assumes the absence of a resisting medium. 

Ill a work, consisting of two or^,lhree thick octavo volumes, 
upon the circumstances which <V-tcruune the coiulitiou of the 
jiopulation of different countries, it wouhl be inipo.ssible that not 
one word should be said ou the subject of emigration; but it is 
certainly surprising, that it should have been hastily passed over 
in a short chapter of tv\elve or thlrteciupages* ^iiuce the creation 
of the first pair, or the exotlus from the ark, the world has un¬ 
questionably been peopled, to whatever extent popnlutioii has 
reached, by emigration ; therefore, in an elaborate work ou popu¬ 
lation, it might have been cxjiected, that the process by vvbudi 
population has extended itself would have been considered in 
<letail. Hut as Mr. Malthus began bis speculations on the as¬ 
sumption of a limited extent of territory to an increasing number, 
so he has conliimcd them, without ever overstepping the imaginary 


circle, within which lie unuoccssarrily restricted his argument, and 
which, as it has no existence de facto, vitiates the utility and real 
bearing on the condition ayd prospects of mankind of all his con* 
elusions and inferences. 


It is a pity he overlooked the consideration, that if Noah and 
his family had never emigrated from tlie ark, that limited territory 
would soon have beep over-pcop^j?d ; the system of checks would 
have come into play; and as Noah’s wisdom would doubtless 

* Essay ouPopulutiou, Euok 1., Chap, i., p. 7. 
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(according to his view of the subject) have inculcated the pru¬ 
dential one, mankind might have continued, up to tliis d&y, exhi¬ 
biting a perfect example of the Malthusian policy, restricted in 
numbers to a single family, and in subsistence, to what could be 
gro^^n on the decks of a large boat. 

lint let us sec how our author, when once he is led to look at 
the stibjict of*einigration, contrives to avoid discovering that it 
oilers the clue to tlie enigma he 1ms been laboriously framing——the 
.sim])Ie and ohvi^^is restmree at the disposal of^inaiikind, for the 
relief of a {)opiijat]on bondering on the limits of subsistence. 11c 
first dwells on the hardships to which infant colonies are fre- 
<liicntly subject. Doubtless, they arc so; but it is for want of the 
old state taking the preparatory measures which prudence would 
suggest for the gradual and s>stcmalic coloiiizalion of the new\ 
iunjgration has hitherto been pursued, uii the pressure of the 
moment, by fits and starts, and by individual and ill-planned 
cliorts. I'he dillicullies which have attended such einigratious are 
no argiiiiient against the establishment of a cautious and well- 
rcgulaleil .scheme, lie next atimits, that ‘when new colonies 
have been once established, the difliculty of emigration is indeed 
very considtaablv diminisluul,’and that the proces.s would be still 
inori‘ farilitat<’(l by its being taken up as a branch of the duties 
of govcnimeul. But after \puchiug on the ^ anxiety and uncer¬ 
tainty which must attend all distant emigrations’ (but which a pei'^* 
nuinent and well-condueted system woidd wholly remove) and the 
jmiii of breaking the natural lu:s of kindred and country (as if 
this was to be weigbeil in the .scale against starvation, or non- 
ot'isleucr an^ywhere, is his substitute), he returns to the 

standanl argument, already exposed, of the inadequacy of emigra¬ 
tion—of its being but a bmiioranj expedient. In .short, that though 
tliere may be room oii the globe for a thousand Unie.s its present 
])op(dation, there is not, as he thinks, room for u million times 
that number; and therefore \\n had better pinch our appetites, and 
leslrict our most innocent and virtnous gratillcations, in order to 
reinnin where we are, at the proportion of one to a thousand of the 
number of happy beings whom the earth would maintain, if we 
were not to take pains to prevent it. 

Itis clear this sapient argument, drawn from the limited extent 
of the earth, as aftbrding a prospect of some future iudeiinite limi¬ 
tation to the increase of mankind, if good to prevent our conti¬ 
nuing to increase as far as we safely may, would be equally good 
to prevent our doing any one thing which we could not expect to 
do for ever. Thus, life will sooner or later have amend, and there 
fore, by tliis rule, we should not^atteinpt to prolojig it. Our food, 
will be digested and pass away; why tlieu partake of it? Man 
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can never be made perfect; how absurd^ therefore, every attempt 
at his improvement! Happiness, like population, lias an ultimate 
limit; let us then be content with misery! A lifticth edition of 
the ^ Essay on Population ’ will never be called for—then why 
should a sensible author trouble himself about bringing out afiftli ? 

The question of ^ superfecundity ’ once freed from the unneces¬ 
sary and false assumption of a limited space, becomes a siniplc 
cpiestion as to whether population ever can or docs increase in a 
faster ratio than food can be produced for iti^upport, by any 
means, including either the removal of llic recmirtlancy to otiicr 
countries, or the introduction from other comUrios of tlie neces¬ 
sary food. And, viewed in this light, we lliink there could hardly 
have been two opinions upon it. Eor should the soil of a country, 
occu])ied by any given population, be nimble to siqiport additional 
numbers, and the iiicans of importing additional food in exchange 
for the other (iroducts of the soil and of their labour be equally 
wanting, at least there remains the resource of transplanting the 
excess to some of the rich virgin soils wliicli abound in the unpeo- 
])led deserts of the globe, where their labour is sure to jnocure 
them an abiiiulaiice of the prime iiecossaries of subsistence. 
Bearing in mind ibis resource, incxliaustiblt^ us it unquestionably is 
for all indetiuite time, the preteiuled evil principle of the law of 
population disappears—the necessity of any ctiecks, jjusitive or 
preventive, vanishes; — and the ^rapiil teadeucij of populalimi 
to increase, with its occasional lovtd pressure against the means 
of subsistence, instead of a source of misery, as it has been 
tlescribed, appears in its true light, as one of the most bmiolicent 
provisions of the Divine Author of uM good, wliendiy man is 
urged, through the stimulus of necessity, both to invent improvc- 
meuls in the arts by which he can provide himself with increased 
food, and also to overspread the habitable globe, and avail liimself 
of its inexhaustible resources, instead of confuiing his habitation 
to one limited .spot, and his numbers to those which can be main¬ 
tained on its spoutaneous produce—a coiitrivaiicc for peoijliug 
and civilizing the earth, whicli places tlic sum of human ha|)[)iness 
in a continual course of progressive augmentation. This is the 
character and tendency of the mucli-abuscd law of population, as 
we iutcriiret it. To call such a tendency an evil, and to attempt 
to counteruct it, is to abi/se and opjiose the great principle, tlie 
primum mobile of animated nature, the rule that exertion shall be 
the condition of existence, the dread of privation the stimulus to 
improvement, and labour in some shape the sine qua non of life* 
Man, depending fpr life and ejyoymeut, in common with other 
animals, on a due supply of food—and gifted by Nature, far beyond 
them, with varied capacities, ingenuity, contrivance, and sagacity, 

for 
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for obtaining that supply from the fertile and open held winch Na¬ 
ture prodigally oflhrs to his exertions—under these circumstances, 
and abstracting the effects of niiscnlculation^ error, or the misdi¬ 
rection of his efforts by knavery or ignorance—man supplies him¬ 
self with food up to the limit of his wants. If his numbers 
increase, so do his powers of ])roductiui], in an equal, at least, if 
not in a gn^ater ratio. Hut those })Owcrs would not be 

called into existence or exercise, were it not for the impulse of 
i)e<x%sUij^ that is, the near approach and imminent prospect of suf¬ 
fering from a ^dt^cienc^ ol tluf moans of subsistence.. It is his 
own idleness, neglect, mismanagement, or misconduct—spqaking of 
communilies, not, of course, of imliviiluals—that can alone occasion 
any i eal permaiicut deiiciency of subsistence. There is the fertile soil 
—fliers the seeds and prolilic animals which he has only to mul¬ 
tiply at will by Ills labour directed by his sagacity. Circumstances 
lending to debase and brutifv lus nature may in some places load 
him to preler misery, liltli, and slotli, to comfort and abundance 
[mn ured through labour and foresight, lint tliis is the morbid, not 
the lu allliy and natural, coiulltioii of man. Other circumstances, 
of tlu’ JKiture of a moral disease, such as ill-contrived institutions, 
or the Urauny of the. powerful, may eouliiie masses of society 
to limits witliiu w'hich they caimot, by lludr ow'u exertions, escaj)c 
po\eity and want, lint a wise govonimeiit, bearing in mind 
dial its tirst duty is /« j)rvifeiit misery, will always provide some 
conliivanci', some pupuhdioit for [)ermittmg and 

regulating llu: easy and benelicial discharge of snpeiiluons num¬ 
bers, bt'toro their mutual pn.ssure has been [>roduciivo of niis- 
rhief. If the increasing pco|)le, as a whole, possess the will 
aiul the (Ic.sire, theio is always at liand the ricli licid fur the 


exercist; of their labour aiul iiigeuuity; whence they may extract 
subsistence, not barely adequate to sustain their growing imm- 
bers, but twice, nay ten times as much, as those numbers can 
consume. Jnduslry, and the desire to avoid suffering, and to 
rise in the scale of civilization, may, as in the instance of the 
Netherlands, so conquer the sterility of Nature, as to pour 
over a country where they long oj)erate, a plenty and profusion 
wliolly nnknowu in more favoured regions. So, on the oilier 
hand, the absence of the excitement of iminiuent want may 
retain the inhabitants of a country, pre-eminently rich and fertile, 
in a stale of misery and degradation.* Surely we have not now to 
learn that Necessity, that is, the tircad of want, is the mother of 
Jnveniioii. 

The attemjit, therefore, to blunt the spur of that mast valuable 
stimulant, and to keep down the natural im?rease of population by 
any artificial means w'hatcvcr, is in our eyes a crime and a sin of 

the 
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* all parish assistance should be most rigidly denied, and if the hand 
of i)rivate charity he stretched fortli in his relief, the interests of 
humanity (!) imperiously require that it should be administered very 
sparingly/ 

Tliesc arc his words ;—it is evident, however, that a tenderness 
for the * prejudices’ of his readers, as to what * the interests of 
humanity require,’ has here led Mr. Malthus to desert his own 
principle, upon which the poor man ought not to be relieved at 
all, but put out of his misery as speedily as possible,—since to 
keep him alive iscto cause the death of some o*re else. I'Jaturc, 
he says, sets us the example of what we Should dd, * She tells 
him to begone, and will quickly execute her own orders/ 

* He should bo iaui]ht to knou) that the laws ofvatnre, which are the 
laws of Cod, had doomed him and his family io starve, for disoheyiny 
their repeaivd admonitions; that he had no claim of right on society 
to the smallest portion of food, beyond that which his labour would 
fairly purchase/* 

Who can think the eloquent burst of indignation which this 
passage has called forth from Mr. Sadler too strongly worded?’ 

‘ Such (he exclaims) arc the practical deductions from the sys¬ 
tem of population now generally embraced—ajid they are worthy of 
it; hut to say that they haVe the sanction of God and Nature, is an 
insult upon both. 

“ Impostor ! do not charge most innocent Nature.” 

The Avretch, w'hom this theory has described as a moral criminal, 
is innocent in the sight of God, in wliose ])rcsence he Avould have 
been, in all probability, guilty, if he Iiad not done that which political 
economy imputes to him as “his inexpiable ” sin. Tfe lias been de¬ 
prived of that right to subsistence which is. as legal and as sacred as 
the one by Avhich the proudest among us holds his estates, or the 
benevolent Monarch of the British Empire \vears his crown. He 
may he incapacitated for labour by lingering disease, or sudden ac¬ 
cident, or sickness,—lie may be thrown out of his employment by 
those changes and fluctuations in its demand, over which lie has no 
controul, and by which the wealthy alone are benefited; but, the 
moment he becomes in want he is to be robbed of Ids natural and 
legal right, branded as a criminal, insultingly pronounced to be de¬ 
serving of starvation, and private benevolence is wtirned to assist him 
sparingly, if at all; and if his life is preserved, (is life, thus circum¬ 
stanced, worth preserving?) he is to be overwhelmed with the 
deepest gratitude : in a word, as far as tlie once benevolent but abro¬ 
gated institutions of his country are concerned, he must, like another 
IJgolino, be left to starve in his cottage, surrounded by the clamorous 
objects of his affection, whom it would have been more humane in the 
country to have at once despatclied, tlian thus to have deserted. And 

* Essay on Population, p. 539, 4to. edition. 
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such must be the condition of all the poor when it may please their 
employers to dispense with their labours, or the political econpniists 
to pronounce them redundant. The recommendation, it may be as¬ 
suredly asserted, has no parallel in moral literature, sacred or pro¬ 
fane. It springs from a system false in itself, and the consequences 
of which neither God nor man would endure; it is sufficiently repul¬ 
sive and disgusting to contemplate such a state of things, even in 
imagination,—the reality would be horrible ! ’ 

In this determined opposition to the poor-laws, which, for t!ie 
last thirty years, ,h^and a^l his numerous disciples have taken 
every opportunity of urging the legislature to repeal, Mr. Mjilthus 
was no more original than in any other part of his work, having 
taken it, with the theory from which it Hows, out of M r. 'rown- 
.send’s previous publication. But we have no room to dw'cll on 
such points; they are abundantly, and more than ‘abundantly, 
exposed by Mr. Sadler. 

Another equally injurious effect of the Malthusian doctrine 
has been its success in withdrawing the attention of governments, 
and of tin; friends of humanity, from the only real methods by 
which the condition of the lower classes can be improved. 
Had the true principle which determines the condition of the 
great mass of mankind, namely, the supply of the primary neces¬ 
saries of subsistence, been correctly investigated and pursued to 
its consequences, some years* back, in place of the Malthusian 
philosojdiy;—had the great truth'been acknowledged, which it is 
wonderful that any writer on population should have overlooked, 
that redundancy can only, in the present state of the world, be local, 
not general—the consequence of imperfect social arrangements, 
not ot any law of Mature*—we should not be nou; suffering, as 
wc are, from a local derangement of the balance of food and num¬ 
bers, which that philosophy has done its best to perpetuate by 
declaring it to be necessarily perpetual. How much of obscurity 
has not tins false doctrine introduced into those endless discussions 
on the poor-laws and the condition of the working classes, which 
have for years past been carried on—from this cause alone, as we 
believe—without any practical result! How easy would it have 
been, at the close of'*the late war, to have anticipated the mutual 
pressure of our working population, whose numbers were aug¬ 
mented by the disbanding of the army and navy, at the same lime 
that the reduction of the national expenditure greatly lessened the 
demand for their labour! How easy, by means of a simple, per¬ 
manent, and well-regulated .system for removing whatever redun¬ 
dancy manifested itself into our fertile colonies, to have obviated 
all the evil that has, during many^cars of severe trial, resulted from 
that unmitigated pressure! 
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It is, however, fruitless to look back to what might have been 
done, or what avoided. Be it our aim to show what steps can and 
ought to be taken still. 

lint, first, we must dispose of Mr. Sadler, the protagonist 
in the population controversy of the present day, the aullior of 
two very bulky volumes on this subject, containing a number of 
valuable statistical tables, many of them original balculations, and 
the remainder apparently collected with much care and trouble. 
Of the bookitsplf we cannot say the same, (Jifted, as the anllior 
is known to be, with great Ihiency ^iid oratorical powers, we 
canned but believe the body of liis work to have been taken down 
ill short-hand from his rapid dictation, and published without the 
ceremony of revision. Some such supposition is necessary to 
account for the tlcliciency of arrangtmient, comlensution, an<l good 
taste, throughout the book, which, though containing many fervid 
and eloquent passages, full of force, feeling, and trntli, is dibli- 
gured by endless repetitions, much vague and frothy declamation, 
tiresome reiterated railings against Mr, Malthus, and no small 
degree of assumption on the author^s own part of oxclnsi\e piety 
and benevolence, of :m infallibility approaching to inspiiation, and 
of the character of sole vindicator and interpreter of the designs 
of Almighty Providence. 

We regret to be obliged to make^siich remarks on a writer whose 
very errors spring from a noble source—tlicovca-zcaloiis warmth of 
his benevolence. But Mr. Sadler should have made the sann; al¬ 
lowance for good intentions to his antagonist, Mr. Malthus, of 
which he stands in such need himself. Tlie former had, doubtless, 
in his researches, the same end in vie\y with Mr. Smllor, the disco¬ 
very, namely, of truth, and of the means of dimuiishiiig vice and 
misery, and of increasing happiness and virtue. If he was mis¬ 
taken in his mode of treating die subject; if his vieus were, as is 
but too true, fraught with danger and mischief to the welfare of 
mankind, yejt, surely, some personal respect was due to so emi¬ 
nent an author; and though it is well to express an abhoirence of 
his doctrines, it is unfair to refuse him the credit of tlu? purest 
motives. Beast of all should Mr. Sadler ^e the person to treat 
errors on this subject with harshness; for, as we shall proceed to 
show, he has by no nicuns escaped them himself; but, while 
avoiding the Malthusian Charybdis, has foundered on a Scylla of 
his own,—has put forth, in short, a theory to the full as unfounded 
ill fact, as false in argument, as injurious in its practical conse¬ 
quences, and as unworthy of the Divine Benevolence, as that upon 
vvhich he pours forth, not unjustly, but somewhat too con¬ 
temptuously, the vials of his wrath. 

Of Mr, Sadler’s two volumes, (a third is promised, but not yet 

published,) 
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published,) the first, and a large proportion of the second, consist 
of a refutation of the arguments of Mr, Maltlms, in the greater 
jiart of which, as will be seen from what precedes, we go along 
with the author. We do not, however, think the subject well 
treated. Besides tlie verbosity of the style, there is a want of 
ilistiiictncss in the steps of the reasoning; and many of the 
principal objcclidns to which Mr. Maltlms lays himself open 
.are omitted altogiithcr. 'File best chapters in the w^ork arc 
those which contain, the refutation of i\Ir. Maltliya’s erroneous 
statements on the «xtraonlin®ry increase of population in North 
America, and its excessive redundancy in China. But the hattlc 
is, on the whole, fought too much in detail for effect, and is pro¬ 
tracted till it becomes tiresome to the spectators. Mr. Sadler, 
too, knocks down Mr. Maltlms so many times, exclaiming at 
every blow that he has demolisheil him for ever, and then con¬ 
tinuing the aUa<'k with unremitting vehemence, that, in the end, 
we begin to suspect an antagonist who requires so much ^ milling’ 
must, after all, 1)0 a more formidable one than his assailant would 
have us believe. 'I'he Irutli is, though he sees instinctively that 
Mr. Maltlms nmst be. wrong, and though he detects him in a great 
many individual errors, yet he fails in grasping the one radical fal¬ 
lacy whicli vitiates the whole of .Mr. Malllms's theory of popula¬ 
tion ; and this for a very gO(yl reason, namely, that he, Mr. 
Sailler, as nvc shall shortly see, sluyes it himself, and makes it the 
fouiuiation of a rival superstructure of his own. 

This gentleman, luiving concludt*d, in the lirst tlirec books of 
the work, his argument against the Malthusian theory, proceeds, 
in the fourth, to construct iiuother upon its ruins, remarkable 
certainly for its origina.litv, and which he considers himself to have 
establislied ‘ be\ond the reach of doubt or contradiction, by a 
series of jiroofs amounting to donionstration,’ Aiul it must be 
ackuowleciged in the outset that Mr. Sadler is at least not wanting 
in performing his duties to himself as his own tnimpoter. '^I'lie 
llourislies of all kinds with which his new 'principle’ is ushered 
in exceed, indeed, all we ever heard beyoml tlie precincts of Bar¬ 
tholomew fair. His byok is entitled, ' The Law of Population 
his motto is 

‘ That to the height of this great argument, 

I may assert Eternal Provideiic^ 

And justify the ways of God to Man;' 
and after exulting in the triumpbaut overthrow of the rival 'prin¬ 
ciple,’ he coiitiunes in no slight tone of conbdcnce tlins :— 

‘ It now remains that tlie true l^w of population, a law of a 
directly contrary kind, both as to its nature and effects, and which it is 
the main purpose of this work to establish, should be unfolded, and 
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the proofs on which it rests submitted to particular and direct consi¬ 
deration, Arid this is the more necessary as, beinj a principle per¬ 
fectly distinct from the various suppositions which have been hitherto 
advanced on the subject, and substantiated, it is hoped, in a dissimilar 
manner, it will undoubtedly have to encounter that distrust and oi)po- 
sition with which, happily for the cause of truth, all original proj)Osi- 
tions are invariably received.'* 

After two more chapters given up to * anticipatory computa¬ 
tions and reflections/ supposed to be necessary for introduciug the 
main proposition with becoming dignity, wo-at length arrive at tlic 
grand axiom which is for ever to setrfe the opinions of mankind 
upon the principle that regulates their increase. 

‘ No one fact relative to the human species is more clearly ascer¬ 
tained, whether by gener.'il observation or actual proof, than that 
tlieir fecundity varies in different communities and countries. The 
j)rinciple which effects this variation, without the necessity of those 
cruel and unnatural expedients so often adverted to, constitutes what 
1 presume to call The Law of Population, and that law may be thus 
briefly enunciated: 

‘ The Prolificness of human beings, otherwise similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced, VARIES INVERSELY AS THEIR NUMBERS.^ 

And here wc must advert to the remarkable alteration Avhich 
Mr. Sadler has thought lit to make in bis Law of Population since 
be first announced it, as llic marrow of his forthcoming 7 niitinum 
op\in^ in the appendix to Ivs excellent practh'al book upon 
Jreluiid. It is there set forth in these terms, * The fecundity 
of human beings varies inversely as tlicir numbers on a given space.’ 
There was then no mention whatever made of ‘ otlier circum¬ 
stances ’ besides space, as having any influence on fecundity. On 
the contrai*yall other circumstances Avere, by the terms of tlie pro¬ 
position, negatively excluded. lUit this novel and startling dictum 
naturally called forth many objectors; and Mr, Sadler, in the 
interval between the announcement of his ^ principle ’ and the 
publication of the work in which it was to be proved, seems to 
have found it prudent to alter it by the admission of ^ other cir¬ 
cumstances ' us influencing fecundity besides 'space/ We are 
afraid that this afterthought came somewhat too late, and that, 
like the Abbe VertoPs Siege of Venice, Mr. Sadler’s book Avas 
written before the discovery was made which would otherwise have 
materially altered its complexion. For is it possible to conceive 
two propositions more completely dissimilar and contradictory 
than the two distinct Laws of Population at different times enun¬ 
ciated by Mr. Sadler—each as the one great, true, and newly dis¬ 
covered principle, which is to vindicate JJivine Providence, and for 
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ever settle the question of human increase ? The first declared 
the area or space occupied by any given population, that is, its 
greater or less condensation, to be the sole governing principle of 
its increase. The latter admits, in addition to area, all the 
various circumstances by which it is possible to conceive fecundity 
attecteil: such as the endless variations of climate, high or low 
level, drainage, soil, abundance or nature of food, fuel, clothing, 
and shelter, disposition and character of the people, nature of 
their employments, fjf their government, institutions, manners, 
and customs,—cir«umstances, all of which may be expected to 
bear more or less directly upon tlie habits and health, and cause- 
^juenlly on the proliticness of the population. 

Why then, it is evident that Mr. Sadler has deserted his own great 
^ principle/ in the interval between the first annoimcement of its 
discovery and the })ubIication of his book; just as Mr. Maltluis 
found himself obliged, in the second edition of his celebrated Essay, 
to introduce an umeudmciu that entirely overthrew all the con¬ 
clusions of his first. We say, without fear of contradiction, that 
JMr. Sadler’s book was written in support of his ‘ principle,’ as 
fu st announced, of that principle which has been since withdrawn— 
and for this very convincing reason, that, throughout all his tables, 
and the arguments built upon them, with the exception of one or 
two passages whicli have all thti appearance of interpolations, the 
density of the population, and ths^ alone, is referred to and com¬ 
pared with the fecundity or number of births to a marriage. iS o 
mention is made of any of the ‘ other circumstances ’ which are 
now allowed to iutlueuce fecundity. So that it was only when 
Mr, Sadler, as he, indeed, .says himself, 'was dimppointed in 
finding that his general law of nature, as regulated by space only, 
fadedy when applied to equal populations and areas in moun¬ 
tainous as compared with champaign countries, and in frigid as 
compared M’ith temperate regions,’ and that, therefore, ' JWoomvvas 
not the sole governing principle,’—it was only after this disap¬ 
pointing discovery, that he found liimsclf obliged to throw over¬ 
board this his great principle, iis originally enounced, and admit 
the influence of other circumstances besides space. These, to be 
sure, he says, ' though they may seem to divest the argument 
of somewhat of its mathematical precision, yet, when duly consi¬ 
dered, they add to it a moral demoustratipu of incalculable weight, 
in proving that the proliticness of human beings is regulated by 
the space they occupy, with a further reference to its potential 
produce, or, in other words, to the means of their subsistence.’^' 
It is difficult to comprehend how facts whicji prove space not 
to be the determining principle of human increase, but something 

else, 
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else, should thereby ^ uiorally demonstrate ’ the argiimcnt which 
declares that space in the determining principle. VVe do not envy 
the sensations of Mr. Sadler when writing this passage. He must 
Jiave felt his * great principle’ slipping from under him, and miisf 
Jiave had strange misgivings that the whole iinmorUil fabric built 
upon it was not worth five minutes purchase, and w^as likely to 
fall quickly about his ears if he did not get out of its way. It’ he 
finds out at last that the proliticness of human beings is ‘ regulated 
by the potcnti|}l produce of the space they occupy, in other w^oj'ds, 
by the means of their subsistoilce,’ he-is not‘/ar from the discovery 
thatk is not regulated by space m space. The ‘ potential pro¬ 
duce,’ to use our autlior’s somewhat alfected term, of one acre 
near London, is greater than tliat of one hundred acres on Dart¬ 
moor; and, therefore, by his own corrected theory, the fecundity 
of human beings on the acre near London may be just as great 
as on a hundred acres in Devonshire. What then becomes of the 


mysterious connexion of space per se aiul fccunclity, which is the 
essence of Mr. Sadler’s principle, the imly part of it to which he 
can lay claim ? He has clearly renounced it in this passage alto¬ 
gether; or, at least, he allows it to be subject to such enormous 
derangement from the influence of ^ other causes,’ and particu¬ 
larly of the means of subsistence, that all possibility of drawing 
any conclusions as to the law of human increase, from a mere 
coinparisou of the numbers on a given space, andtheirprolificiiess, 
without any reference to the fertility of that space, its climate, the 
means of subsistence at the disposal of its inhabitants, or the other 
various, almost endless, circumstances of admitted influence, must 
utterly fail. If one class of circumstances aloue, namely, variety 
of soil, may amount to a difterence in the causes of fecundity 


one English county and another, without having any inforinatiou 
on the ‘ other circumstances* which may occasion these difl'erciices, 
besides the comparative density of the population ? W e put it to 
Mr. Sadler himself, whether this admission of otlier circumstances 
besides space, as determining fecundity, docs not completely over¬ 
throw the theory he has founded on tables which contain no 


equalling the ratio ot one to one hundred, is it possible to draw 
any general conclusions as to those causes from fractional ditt’er- 
ences in the registered fecundity of Eruuce and haiglaud, or of 


' oUier’ points of comparison whatever but those of space and 
fecundity! 

How, for instance, upon this new principle, is any just inference 
to be drawn from a comparison of the number of births on a 
square mile in Turkey, Holland, or Switzerland, in the absence of 
all details as to the comparati^ advantages of either country in 
climate, soil, miuerals, habits, Scc. ? And where do we find in 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sadler’s tables any allowance for variations in this respect, or 
any notice whatever taken of them? It is rather too bad that 
he should compile tables of population and area as compared with 
Yecundity, and of these elenieiils alone, and build upon their mi¬ 
nutest results a new and extraordinary theory, which he declares 
is to ' vindicate the ways of God to manand then, upon being 
shown that his own tables, when examined according to any otlier 
. process of arrangenicnt than that he has chosen to adopt, tell 
as often against as ii^ favour of his theory—it is gather too bad 
that he should, at the eleventh hour, turn round upon his own 
tables, and say, ^ Oh, but it is not by a comparison of popiikition 
and area alone that the qiieslion is to be argued, but you must 
take into consideration also all the other collateral circumstances 
Mhich may aifeet fecundity.’ We ask, where, throughout all his 
work, has he taken these circumstances into consideration, except 
in those cases where the facts could not Ins made to lit his theory 
without their assistance'? And if such * other circumstances’ are 
to be presiiiueil to account for all the deviations from that theory, 
why sliould they not be onually admitted to explain the appaf'eiu 
coincidences with it ? b'or our part, now that these collateral 
circnnistances are brought into the Held as accessories, we are 
inclined to regar<l tlunn as the real principals ; and instead of 
supposing area to be the inain/letermining cause of the proliiic- 
ju'ss of a population, and the circuptstances of soil, climate, natural 
and artilicial resources, moral and physical capacity, &c. to be 
mere collateral iuHuenccs hardly worth taking into account, unless 
for the pm pose of explaining away awkward exceptions to the 
grand rule, we are content tg throw area entirely overboard, and 
to take the string of ‘ collateral circumstances ’ to he the true and 
only causes of the variations in fecundity of the inhuhitaiiLs of 
dill’erent districts. And in this ^ theory of our own’ we have one 
advantage over Mr. Sadler, which he may uiulerrato, hut which 
we are not at all ashamed of—namely, that the circumstances 
in questjon are intelligible causes, palpably lilted for producing 
tlie efl'ect ascriheil to lliein; whereas, his notion of area per at, 
either alone, or in part, determining fecundity or the rate of in¬ 
crease of a population, is utterly inexplicable on any plain principle 
of common sense, supposes a miraculous interference of Provi¬ 
dence, uncalled for, removed from all analogy, and savouring of a 
relationship to that mysterious and apocryphal process by which 
sunbeams are said to be manufactured out of cucumbers. 

We have heard of a difficult senate-house problem, ^ Given the 
length of the vessel, and the number of her crew, to lind the cap¬ 
tain’s nameThis, however puzAing to freshmen, would he easy 
work for JVlr> iSadler’s mathematical skilly accustuiiied as he is to 
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problems of equal knottiness, such as * Given the population and 
area of the parish in which John Stiles lives, to find when Betty, 
his wife, may be expected to leave otF breeding V 

Is there any known analogy in nature to this hypothetical prin¬ 
ciple ? Has any similar law ever been supposed to prevail in tlie 
animal or vegetable world ? The fecundity of a large flock of 
sheep is not, as far as we have ever heard, less than that of a small 
one. Is an apple-tree, standing singly, more fruitful than one in 
a well-planted orchard? all know that both animals and 

vegetables, when so closely crowded ns to rob (?nc another of sus¬ 
tenance, or injure the air for purposes of respiration, must check 
their mutual growth and health, and consequently their prolificne.ss. 
But this is no novel discovery. Mr. Malthus, and all who have 
ever written on population, not only admit, but argue upon the 
well known fact, that the population of towns and cities, crowded 
beyond a certain point, is less healthy, and consequently less pro¬ 
lific, than that of rural districts. But Mr. Sadler scorns these 
old-fashioned modes of accounting for the greater number of births 
in the country than in crowded towns. All that we can see of 
novel in his doctrine (and he triumphs in its novelty as an eureka 
which can only find a parallel in Newton’s discovery of gravita¬ 
tion), are, the reference to mere space as determining fecundity 
abstractedly from all secondary causes, and the resorting to a pri¬ 
mary fiat, a direct interposition, of the Deity, with a view to pro¬ 
portion population to the means of subsistence. In the attempt 
to establish these, the only theories to which he can lay claim, and 
which contradict each other, he fails, we think, entirely. 

But this brings us to inquire of Mr. Sadler what relation he 
really conceives to exist between area and the means of subsistence; 
and whether it is area, after all, or the means of procuring sub¬ 
sistence, that we are seriously to take as the last edition of the new 
law of population ? If the latter, it difters in no respect that 
we can see from Mr. Malthus’s proposition that the increase of 
population is limited by that of food, unless by substituting the 
hypothesis of a direct regulating interference of almighty Pro¬ 
vidence, for the ‘checks’ of a palpable and visible natujre 
which Mr. Malthus had traced out. If the former is Mr, Sudli^ 
last decision, then we ask for his proofs ; and if he points to his 
tables, we pro(!ecd to s|iow him that they tell against his theory 
quite as much as in favour of it. 

The proposition is, that the fecundity of human beings varies 
inversely with their numbers on an equal spac6. If Mr. Sadler 
had begun by defining the sense in which he meant to use the • 
words fecundity and space, we think it may be easily- proved he 
would never have written his book. 

First, 
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First, wliat does he understand by fecundity ? If he means 
the power of increase of any given population by procreation, it 
can be ascertained only by comparing the excess of births over 
deaths, in a given period, to the mean population of that period. 
But this Mr. Sadler has not done in any of his tables; and if we 
do it ourselves, we hud the result contradicts, instead of support¬ 
ing, his theory. *01', does he mean by fecundity the average fruit¬ 
fulness of each female ? Because, if so, this is not to be ascer¬ 
tained by comparing the births with the rnarnayes, ^ince the habits 
and morals of th^ country yiay reflder marriage more or less dis¬ 
pensed with as a preliminary to fruitfulness—but, by comparing 
the births with the population, half of whicli, or nearly so, are, 
of course, females. This also Mr. Sadler has neglected to do; 
and had he done it, we slioulil have been spared Lis tlieory, and 
his triumphant exultations over its mallu-inatical proofs. Or, 
filially, does Mr. Sadler mean by fecundity the actual rate of 
increase of a population by any or all causes combined ? For 
this, after all, is tlic real question bearing on the redundancy of 
numbers. lUit, if so, it is to be ascertamed from the registered 
inereasc of numbers at equidistant periods; and this is likewise 
what Mr^Sadler has avoided doing, as if he was aware of the fact 
that th.e results would be completely destructive of his tlieory. 
But, no: Mr. Sadler has, throughout his whole work, assumed 
that tile prolilicuess of marritfges is identical witli the proliiicness 
or fecundity (for he uses those vfords indifibrently) of the j)opn-' 
lalion, and, moreover, the sole determining element of its rale of 
increase. 

Now, in the first place, the fruitfulness of eacli marriage will 
not give that of the populafion, because there are the illegitimate 
births to be taken into the calculation. Were there no such births, 
the whole increase would take jilace by marriage, wliilst, if a 
fourth or a third of the births arc illegitiinalc, the ratio of the 
births to the marriages is proportionably altered, if the ratio of 
legitimate to illegitimate births were equal in every country, we 
might leave the latter out of our calculation, and the proportions 
of the results would remain the same. But is this the case ? We 
arc, unfortunately, in England, through the shameful deficiency of 
our registers, without the means of ascertaining the numbers of 
illegitimate births ; but, in France, they are found to vary in the 
dillerent departments from one in twenty-four to one in three 
of the whole number! And this variation, as we shall shortly 
show, accounts, ‘ without a miracle,’ for the facts M'hich Mr. 
Sadler has adduced as * demonstrating' a special regulating inter¬ 
position of the Almighty, 

Secondly, tlie number of births to a marriage, even if we were 
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to suppose the proportion of illegitinintcs invariable, is perfectly 
fallacious as a test of the rate of increase of a population. Both 
the av(»rage duration, or what is called ^ the expectation’ of life, 
and the average age at which marriages take place, materially 
iidluence the rate of increase. The former Mr. Sadler allows, in 
hut texty but he has made no allowance for it in his tables—‘those 
tables on which he nevertheless draws so authoritatively for proofs 
of his theory. As for the second influential cause, he denies that 
it operates at all on the rate of increase, and founds his opinion 
upon some taWes of Dr. Grnuville, calcuiated on some 870 
cases of parturition in some lying-in hospitals ^f London—after 
studying which, we arc told, no man can doubt that ^ the uunuul 
fecundity of marriages increases in proportion as the period at which 
they are contracted is postponed.’* Now, in the first place, these 
tables are acknowledged to be imperfect, since they do not profess 
to give the whole number of births to the marriages they record, but 
only such as had taken place up to a particular period; and if we 
add to this imperfection, the smallness of the number of cases on 
which they are calculated, we think it would be premature to 
assume the remarkable law they seem to indicate to be proved. 
But, secondly, supposing it to be as completely demonstrated as 
Mr. Sadler would have it, because he thinks it suits his purpose, 
what is the law indicated ? That, whether women marry early or 
late in life, they have about the same number of children in the 
long run. But would this, as Mr. Sadler takes for granted, pre¬ 
vent the rate at which population advances from being materially 
influenced by the average age of persons marrying? Quite the 
contrary. Suppose the prolilicness of females of two countries to 
be equal, but that in the one they begin to breed at fifteen, in the 
other at thirty years. Is it not clenr that the movement of the 
one population would, cceteiis paribnsy be just twice as fast as that 
of the other ? If the one doubled itself in fifty years, the other 
W'ould double itself in twenty-five. The number of births to a 
marriage is but the multiplier, the interval between each succes¬ 
sive generation, supposing the expectation of life fixed, is the 
nuiltipHcand, whose product gives the rate of advance of the 
population. But Mr. Sadler, wholly omitting this essential cle¬ 
ment likewise from his calculations, pretends to draw from them 
infallible ‘ inathematicar proofs of a wonderful theory got up to 
account for facts which, pr operly examined into, arc found to have 
no existence. 

We will not repeat the evidence already abundantly given in 
publioations which are in every body’s hands, of the complete 
refutation which Mr. Sadler’s^ tables afford to Mr. Sadler’s 
theory, and that thepnma fucie support they give to it is the con¬ 
sequence 
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sequence of their peculiar arrangement. Wc will even suppose 
them to be fairly and impartially classihed, and the results to be 
that regularly descending series of numbers which our author pro¬ 
duces with such an air of triumph. We ask, even with this con¬ 
cession^ what do they prove ? Not Mr. Sadler’s theory, as 
suredly—not that population increases slower as it becomes more 
condensed—ndl that it exhibits a natural and mysterious tendency 
to do so, by a diminishing fruitfulness of the females,—but only 
that the number of births in proportion to the jiumber of mar¬ 
riages diininishos in the raiio of cbiidensalion of the population, or 
vice ver-vd, that the number of marriages increases in proportion 
to the births. But what, if it were proved, has the greater or less 
disuse of marriage to do with the rate of increase of the popula¬ 
tion? VVe must evidently look for this to tlie number of births 
as compared to the population, not to the marriages; and if wc 
do so, what is the result? 

In the English counties (liable LXIL of Mr. Sadler) wc find 
the proportion of births to population actually greater in the three 
most peopled counties, Surrey, 1 Lancashire, and Middlesex, in¬ 
cluding the metropolis, where there are from five hundred to four 
thousand one hundred and fifty persons on every square mile, than 
in the two least populous counties at the opposite extremity of 
Mr. Sadler’s list, Westmoreland, and the West Riding of York, 
where there are but seventy-mne persons on the same space. But 
w^e will give Mr. Sadler’s own divisions of the English counties, 
and the proportion of births in each. 

In the 11 counties, containing under 150 on the square mile, 

the proportion of births to numbers is I to 33 

16 from 150 to 200 it is 1 — 32 

4 200 — 250 1 — 33 

5 250 — 300 1 — 31 

3 300 — 350 1 — 31 

3 500 —4150 1 — 33 

Cau anything more clearly show, that the comlensation of a 
people, and the number of births amongst them, bear no definite 
ratio to each other? Let us try another table. 

In the divisions of Mr. Sadler’s seventy-eighth table, of the po¬ 
pulation of thediftcrent towns, in England, the proportion of births 
to the population is found uniformly to increase, instead of dimi¬ 
nishing, with the number of inhabitaujR, until the towns arrive at 
tliat degree of population which may naturally be expected to pre¬ 
judice health, namely, those of one hundred thousand inhabitants 
and upwards. This table, therefore, as he lias himself arranged 
it, goes to prove, as far as it proves anything,“the precise converse 
of Mr. Sadler’s inference from it, that the fecundity of large towns 
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is less than that of the small; though that inference, if it had been 
established, instead of overthrown, by his table, would be clearly 
no advantage to the theory it is brought to support; since there is 
no reason lor attributing a greater condensation on equal spaces to 
the population ol great cities as compared with that of small towns. 
Mr. Sadler is peculiarly unhappy both in his facts and his inferences 
from them. His facts will not bear out his infefences ; and his 
inferences, if correct, would overset, instead of supporting, his 
theory. 

But let us look at his Trenfli table, whiA collected from 
more (accurate registers than ours, aim from which he draws the 
most unanswerable demonslratious of his * law/ Now it does 
so happen that this table of the population of France, taking it 
just as he has given it, aft’ords us the means of accounting for 
whatever apparent corroboration it may at lii-st siglit afford to his 
theory. It contains a column giving the proportion of legitimate 
to the illegitimate births (by an error at the head of the column, 
miscalled the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate) ; fromvvhich 
we leant, that in every one of Mr. Sadler’s divisions of the depart¬ 
ments of France, the decreasing numbers of/egiViwia/e births to a 
nianiage, as the population condenses, are compensated by the 
increasing numbers of births not preceded by the ceremony ol mar¬ 
riage. ^lo show this, we give his own summary of the facts, adding 
only the column of corresponding ittegitiinate births. 


(o rRcll 

No, of 

L(‘Xitiinntc lilrtlm to 
riu'li 

Froportton of 
illr'iliinHtn to te^ilin 

IDUubllUlir. 


from tlib Bull. C'tiiv. 

iimhting it .’ictiunii. 

4 to 5 

2 

497 

1 to 23 

3 — 4 

3 

439 

1 — 20 

2 — 3 

30 

M24 

1 — 19 

1 — 2 

44 

420 

1 — 19 

under 1 

5 

415 

1 — 12 

and .06 

1 

263 

1 — 2h 


Now, is it not clear that, had Mr. Sadler compared the total 
number of births to the marriages, instead of selecting merely the 
legitimate, he would have obtained very different proportions; and 
that the reason why the proportion of legitimate births to marriages 
is least in the more densely-peopled districts of France, is not 
that in these departments the fecundity of the population is less, but 
that the number of illegiliinate births is greatest ? In the two depart- 
.iiients at tiiehead of Mr. (Sadler’s list, which, he thinks, are shown 
to be infinitely the most iruitful, because they have the greater 
number of legitimate births to every marriage, the cause of this 
.appears, from his own tables, to be, that tuenty-three children are 
.there born in wedlock for one^bastard. Whereas in the Seine, 
M'hicli, by the same proof, he argues to be comparatively barren, 
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it happens that the apparent paucity of births is owing to his 
having left out of his calculation the illegitimate, which amount to 
nearly half the number of legitimate, births. 

But this is not all: there is another column in this same table 
of Mr. Sadler, which, though equally neglected by him, he must 
allow us to make use of, as affording far better data for ascertaining 
the real fecundity of the population of France than those to wiiich 
he has confined his attention ; we mean the proportion of the total 
of births to the population, <.)n looking down this column, we 
see at once that i^s c^mtents bear fio discoverable relation to the 
density of the population. *Tluis in the three departments ^here 
there are from three to four hectares to each inhabitant, the propor¬ 
tion of births to population varies from one in twenty-six to one in 
thirty-five. In llic thirty departments, which have from two to 
three hectares to each soiii, it is sometimes as high as one in twenty- 
five, sometimes as low as one in thirty-nine. In the forty-four 
departments, with one to two hectares to each person, the propor¬ 
tion ranges from one in twenty to one in forty; and in the five, 
under one hectare to each, its variations arc from one in twenty- 
five to one in thirty-seven. Whilst, if we take the average of Mr. 
Sadler’s own masses, in the last five departments, the most thickly 
peopled in 1^'ranee (except Seine), the proportion of births to the 
population is actually grmterthan in the three least populous de¬ 
partments, except two, of thaf country. 

Upon the producLion of his French tables, My, Sadler asks, 
^ Is there any possibility of gainsaying the conclusion these facts 
force on us, namely, that tlie fecundity of a population is regu- 
latetl by its condensation, and inversely to it ? ’ We ask, in re¬ 
turn,—Can any facts more*clearly show that the condensation of 
a po])ulaliou has nothing whatever to do with its fecundity ; and 
Unit Mr. Sadler is utterly incapable of making a correct use of his 
own tables, which totally contradict the extraordinary coticlusions 
!i(i avers that they * demonstrate beyond the possibility of cavil’? 

Lastly, if we look at the actual registered increase of the popu- 
laiiou, we shall see that neither is Mr. Sadler’s principle at all 
supported in this view of it, by his tables. Thus, the registered 
increase of the population, in twenty years from 1800 to 1821, 
was, 

In the county of Middlesex . . . 38 per cent, on the whole. 


Tn Lancashire and Surrey 


52 per cent. 


la Westmoreland, where, if the Sadlerian 
theory has any truth, it ought to be the 
greatest.21 per cent. 

But, as he will probably attribute this difference to the immigra¬ 
tion of persons from tlie country into the towns and manufacturing 

districts, 
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districts, to which it is no doubt partly owing, we will look at the 
excess of births beyond the deaths in these counties, in order to 
acquire the rate oi increase of the population by procreation only. 
The proportion of the excess of birtlis over deaths, in the ten 
years from 1810 to 1820, to the population of the last year, was,— 

In Westmoreland . ..11 per cent. 

In Surrey and Lancashire very nearly as much, viz,* 10 per cent. 
And in the three next most populous counties in the list, 

namely, the West Riding of York, Warwick, and 

Stafford, quittf as much .♦ , . i. . 11 percent. 

We need not go on, as it is perfectly evident that the density 
of population does not influence its increase, as calculated in this 
manner, any more than by the proportion of births to the popu¬ 
lation. 

Having, we trust, satisfactorily shown that Mr. Sadler has 
wholly misapplied the term ^ fecundity ’ of population, and mis¬ 
conceived the elements of its increase, we proceed to inquire 
whether he has been more happy in the ideas he has attached to 
the terra ^ space " in his peculiar proposition. And in so doing 
we think it will be evident at once that he has in truth foundered 
on the self-same rock which shipwrecked the rival theory of his 
predecessor, Mr. Mai thus,—the want of a clear understanding of 
the relations of area, or geographical surface, to population. 

When Mr. Malthas asserts that the means of subsistence can¬ 
not be made to increase as fast as can population, he fancies some 
ideal limitation to tlie surface from which the increasing popula¬ 
tion draw their subsistence, and in the course of his argument 
forgets that, by overstepping this purely imaginary boundary, the 
means of subsistence may be made to iitcrease with the population, 
lilindly adopting the same error, Mr. Sadler, in imagination, 
equally restricts the population he contemplates to a fixed area, 
and being unable, on this supposition, and that of an uniform 
fruitfulness, to deny that their numbers might increase faster than 
it would be possible to supply them with food from the limited 
space, (since they might increase till not even standing room was 
left,) he sees no otlier way of vindicating the benevolent intentions 
of God, but to invent a miraculous and anomalous law of nature, 
as he calls it, to counteract this apparent tendency to evil, by 
regulating the numbers on a limited territory, piecisely in propor¬ 
tion to its capacity for maintaining them. And thus was die 
grand principle of population engendered in his ^ prolific ^ brain. 

^low, had Mr. Sadler but descended a veiy little from his 
heroics, and attempted to form anything like a definite idea of 
what he meant, or could be ui^tcrstood to mean, by space as 
connected with population, in his immortal axiom, he would pro¬ 
bably 
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bably have avoided falling into an absurdity as deep as that which 
smothered the faculties of his great rival Malthus, and over the 
same identical stumbling block. The question of the possible 
maintenance of any extent of population always relates to the 
quantity of food available for the support of man, and to that 
alone. Food being present in suilicient abundance, the other 
necessaries of life will not be long wanting ; and with alt the po¬ 
pulation writers, from Malthus to Sadler, it lias never been viewed 
in any other light than as a question of food. The relation, there¬ 
fore, of population tb geographicaf area with regard to subsistence, 
solely refers to that portion of the earth’s surface from which food 
is, or may be, obtained for the support of the population. It is 
no question as to the more or less close packing of human bodies 
in houses of thirteen stories, as in Edinburgh, or of one only, as 
in Timbuctoo,—it can make no difference in the proportions 
between the numbers of a population and their supply of food, 
whether they are condensed in a town containing ten thousand to 
every square mile, or dispersed over a thinly pcoplerl district in the 
proportion of a square mile to every family. The question relates 
solely to the size of the population as compared with the soils 
whence they derive their supplies of food, and not even to the 
extent of these, but to their jrroductiveness. Whether these soils 
are remote or close at hand,—whether the population is spread 
uniformly over their surface, dr concentrated intq, towns,—whether 
even it is actually resident upon them, or resides on the other side 
of the globe, drawing thence its supplies of food by exchange of 
its labour in producing goods of other kinds—all these alterna¬ 
tives evidently exercise no influence on the question as to the 
means of subsistence at the disposal of a population. But how 
does this position correspond with Mr. Sadler’s theory? And 
how are his laboriously calculated tables affected by it ? 

When he talks of fecundity varying inversely as the numbers on 
a given space, does he mean by space that geographical portion 
of the earth’s surface on which the particular people he has in view 
sleep, or that on which they practise their daily avocations?— 
that within whose limits they are confined all the six working days, 
or that which embraces their hebdomadal excursions on the 
seventh ?—that for which they pay local rates and taxes, or the 
wider range for whose government they pay the tax-gatherer and 
exciseman ?—that which supplies then* with wheat, barley, beef, 
and mutton, or that more extended area whence they derive tea, 
sugar, rice, and the plums for their puddings ? In short, does he 
mean by area in relation to any individual, the spot of ground on 
which he stands, or the surface awhence his •supplies of food are 

drawn ? 
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drawn ? or any other medium between these two extremes ? or, 
finally, what does he understand by that relation ? 

He has evidently lost himself by the same blunder which led 
Mr. JVIaltlms into his fatal error,~the want of a clear idea on 
the relation of population to space, with a view to its sustentation; 
uliich can only consist in its capacity for procuring food, directly 
or indirectly, from such geographical area. Thus, with regard 
to the population of different districts, whether large, as England, 
I^Vance, Prussia, the United States,—or smaller, as the counties 
of England, or vlepurtmeiits of .France,—all equally brought for¬ 
ward in Mr. SadleFs tables, as the foundation of his argument, 
it is cTear that the relations of their numbers, as ascertaiued with 
more or less accuracy from the national registers, to the territorial 
area on which they arc domiciliated, have no conceivable bearing 
on the question as to the extent of population which a given space 
can maintain,—the inhabitants of each separate district are 
ascertained to be strictly supported on the food produced within 
that district, and on that alone, without addition or subtraction ! 
A condition, we may assert, not apjdicable to any one district in 
all the multitudiaous compartments of Mr, Sadler's tables. Fail¬ 
ing this indispensable condition, all argument drawn from a com¬ 
parison of urea with population falls to llic ground. What light, 
i^or instance, can be thrown on the relations of numbers to sub¬ 
sistence, by comparing the number of inhabitaiils on a square mile 
in Lancashire andf Devonshire, Holland and Russia? If the in¬ 
habitants of the square mile of Lancashire or Holland happen to 
have ingenuity, skill, or natural resources, such as coal and iron 
mines, harbours, fisheries, &c. superior to those possessed by the 
inhabitants of other countries, they may continue to maintain an 
increasing population by exchanging the produce of their labour 
for food raised on extensive areas in Poland or Canada, until there 
is not room enough in the square mile left for them to work or 
rest;—while the inhabitants of a square mile in Devonshire or 
Russia, if it happen to be a barren moor without natural resources, 
may be unable to find the means of supporting asiiigle family. Why, 
tliereforc, Providence is to be expected to quit the whole analogy of 
the works of nature, in order to establish a mysterious law by which 
the fecuudily of the inhabitants ol‘ the thinly-peopled square mile 
should be made to exceed that of those -of the thickly-peopled 
square mile, in the inversq proportion of their respective popu¬ 
lations, is what, not being gifted with any supernatural lights on 
the subject, wc must pronounce it impossible fora humble mortal 
to comprehend. It does appear, however, to our limited capacity, 
that were Providence^ to act in the way Mr, Sadler is condescending 

enough 
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enough to direct, the result would be anything but in harmony with 
the Divine benevolence or wisdom, and the precise reverse of 
what Mr. Sadler contemplates as desirable. The population in 
the thinly-peopled waste mile, increasing very rapidly, must be 
starved in great numbers, while its slow advance in the populous 
district would preclude a great possible increase of human happi¬ 
ness, Providence, in our view of the case, needs not such auxi¬ 
liaries as Mr, SadiePs theory. 

«r 

But we have still stronger reasons for denyinjj this new hypo¬ 
thetical law of po|1Ulatiou to juftify in any nuimier, or, indeed^ 
to be at all compatible with, the Divine wisdom and benevpience. 
Por surely it is only consistent with botli to suppose it to be the 
intention of the creator of man, and the world on which he is 
placed, that he should increase and multiply and rejdenish that 
earth,—that the rich profusion of soil and climate, of vegetable 
and animal productions, poured over nearly the whole surface of 
tlie globe, was not meant to be fur ever anenjoyed by that rational 
being whose wants tliey are so aptly contrived to meet. Now, 
aVlr. Sadler’s law, if true, would wholly prevent any migrations, 
the formation of colonies, or the gradual peopling of the earth. 
He considers it expressly Inlendetl to prevent the pressure of a 
redundant population, and in keep the numbers of the inhabitants of 
any territory always within tlie limits of the means of their subsist¬ 
ence. it is evident, that had this ‘ law of nature' ^cen really in ope¬ 
ration from the beginning of the history of mankind, the same con¬ 
sequences would have tlowed from it as from the ^ prudential check' 
of Mr. Mallhus. Whatever territory was, in truth, the cradle of our 
infant species, the limits of that territory would have remained 
those of man’s dominion ovtr the earth. 'The pinching pressure of 
population against fooil would never have forced him to cross its 
craggy and bristling mountain-barriers, or tempt in frail bark the 
yet more perilous ocean. The balance of food and numbers being 
happily preserved by the mysterious adjustment of their fecundity 
to the resources of the limited space they occupied, the whole 
luimau race^would have continued to this day dwelling in some 
* happy valley,’—a realization of the domain of Rasselas—a sort 
of eternal Pitcairn’s Island—the special object of the regard of 
Mr. Sadler’s Lucina-like Providence—while the monkeys or the 
mastodons held undisputed sway over the remainder of the globe. 

It is true, that there am passages in Mr. Sadler’s cliapter 
on ancient migrations* from which it would seem, that a few 
glimpses-of the truth had penetrated the caliginous inist in which 
an enthusiastic imagination has been able to wrap this excellent 
and eloquent man’s perceptions. But thes& were either written 
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before his grand ^ discovery* had blinded him to everything 
that could oppose it, or they are only one of the inconsistencies 
which a false system cannot escape. At all events, they are for¬ 
gotten and deserted as soon as penned. In conformity with the 
only inference which can be drawn on this subject from his sup¬ 
posed ' law/ Mr. Sadler expressly, and in the strongest terms, 
deprecates emigration in his work; and is well known to be its 
most virulent and uncompromising opponent in his parliamentary 
conduct. After^ calling such remedies for a condition of redun¬ 
dancy, ‘ cruel and unntUnral,^ (n6twiths|andin^ hir having Just be¬ 
fore described them as the ^ natural,’ mode by which the earth 
has been hitherto peopled,) he says,— 

‘ But in the divine economy no such remedy is contemplated, and 
the desire of wandering and tlie necessity for it, except under the 
preSvSure of perverse mismanagement, gradually cease altogether.^ 
. , , ‘ The subject of emigration was intended to be treated more 
distinctly, and somewhat mure at large, in the present work ; but, on 
further consideration, it seems unnecessary to do so. \_Further cow- 
sideration on this subject would perhaps have endangered‘the prin¬ 
ciple/ nay, the work itself.] The principle opposed^ and that meant 
to he established^ enuoily reject it —either as a proper or an efficacious 
means of adjusting the numbers of mankind to their subsistence.'* 

VVe think therefore it is now made perfectly clear, that Mr. 
Sadler’s fundamental error is precisely the same into which Mr. 
Malthus fell from the first, and vrhich we have already exposed, 
with this dift'ercnce only, that Mr. Multhus supposes the limi¬ 
tation of numbers in proportion to food to be preserved by 
^ checks,’ positive or preventive; Mr. Sadler, by the regulating 
interference of Providence: but both "insist oii the fact, and the 
advantage of the limitation. 

We deny both the fact of the limitation, and also its advantage, 
did it exist. On the contrary, we are convinced that there never 
was yet a population, and we believe there never will be one, 
limited in the range from whence its food could, by a proper ex¬ 
ercise of foresight, be obtained. And sure we are such limitation 
would be a mischief instead of an advantage. But if not so 
limited, how can there be any constant or necessary balance, other 
than tliat self-imposed by the community, who will naturally not 
supply themselves with food beyond their wants? If the soils from 
which a given population cfox draw its subsistence, and the inven¬ 
tive ingenuity vvhich it may apply to the task, directly or indirectly, 
are not limited, why should the increase of the population be 
limited by any real or anticipated deficiency of food;' and why is 
such limitation to be,brought almut, cither by human prudence or 
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divine interference? The only ultimate difference we can discover 
between Mr. Sadler and Mr. Maithus is, that the former makes the 
Deity perform the injurious office, which the latter gives to man 
himself; namely, to restrain the increase of the species, from pru¬ 
dential anticipations of the misery that must otherwise result 
from it. 

We take thefliberty of differing from both these improvers of 
the great scheme of creation, self-appointed correctors of tlie 
mighty statutes of I^ature. 

% Et vi^ulft tu ftignus, et hie/ 

Mr, Sadler seems to us like the waggoner calling down Jupiter 
to lift his wheel out of the rut; Mr. Maltlius like the fine gentle¬ 
man thrown on a desert island, who sat wringing his hands, and 
submitting to starvation, because loaves and joints \vcre not found 
hanging upon the bushes. We deny altogether that any misery 
must necessarily follow from the increase of the numbers of 
mankiiul, and that any ‘ checks ’ are rerpiired to it, human or 
divine. What! arc we tt> be told, when not a hundredth part of 
the globe is cultivated, that it is over-peopled, and that either God 
or man must stop the rate of increase, or universal famine must be 
the speedy result? 

We have already dwelt at length—too great length we should 
fear, but for the importance of the subject—oif the facility of pre¬ 
venting all local pressure of numbers upon food, by precautionary 
measures for removing the excess as it shows itself. That the go- 
vernnjent of a country can alone carry such measures into effect 
with the desirable security, economy, and caution, so as to equalize 
the supply of labour to llnj demand for it, botlr in the old country 
and the colony, is as clear, as that it is one of the foremost duties 
of every government to establish a systematic issue of this nature 
for preventing the misery, discontent, and danger, which redun¬ 
dancy occasions. And liappy are we to perceive that our own 
government has at length made a first step in this long-neglected 
path. The bill for facilitating emigration to the colonies, lately 
introduced to the House of Commons, appears to us a most 
valuable one—perhaps the very best measure of the kind that 
could be adopted at the present moment. 

There is an acknowledged redundancy of labourers throughout 
England, causing a severe and increasing pressure upon tlie 
parishes which are bound in law to support them. This redund¬ 
ancy is likely even to be increased by the steps which, we cannot 
but believe, will be very shortly taken, in spite of the pressure of 
far less important business, to reform the grievous mal-adiniuistra- 
tion of the poor-laM^s, A bill^ drawn up* under such circum¬ 
stances, gives to parishes overburthened with poor, the power, 

by 
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by consent of a certain large majority of the vestry, to effect the 
removal of a pauper willing to emigrate^ with his family, to the 
colonics, through the aid of commissioners, acting under the colo¬ 
nial oflicc; the parish undertaking to pay off the cost of such 
removal within ten years at farthest; and the government ensuring 
to the emigrant a certainty of his employment, at good wages, on 
his arrival in the colony. It would, at lirst sight, 4)e difiicult to 
conceive what objections could be raised to such a proposal, lint 
so imj)ossiblc is it to please every body, and so didicult to leach 
people what is fheir true iutereft, that considerable opposition 
has begn already expressed to this most humane, wise, and weli- 
considerecl provision. In short, there are three classes of objec¬ 
tors, who all combine to decry the proposed measure, but would 
separate wide as llie poles asiiudcr, if they were called on to 
substitute one of their own. We will take them separately. 

1. Certain country gentlemen have expressed a needless alarm 
at the idea of mortgaging the poor-rate to government for the ex¬ 
penses of emigration. The very word ‘ mortgage’ die sore¬ 
ness of many, and excites a degree of repugnance, which closes 
their ears to any reasoning on the subject. The cry has been 
raised, that a 'parochial debt is about to be entered on, which, like 
the iiulional, may lead to endless embarrassments ! Now, in the 
fust place, the debt for which alone parishes will, under this bill, 
be enabled to pledge tlieinselves togovennnent, must extinguish 
itself, at farthest, in ten years; aAd we sec no reason M’hy even 
this term should not be shortened to six or live. Had the 
national debt been incurred upon any similar terms, who would be 
found to complain of it ? It would liave ceased to exist many 
years ago. Secondly, the charge upcln the parish for the few 
years during which it can remain, will be but a third, at all events 
less than half, of what they must otherwise continue to pay to the 
pauper, if he remains at home, with a prospect of its continued 
increase, instead of its immediate diminution and speedy extinction. 
And this brings us to another objection which landlords have been 
heard to urge. They are afraid that tenants at will may, under 
this bill, attempt to get rid of a temporary pressure on the poor- 
rate by making a permanent charge on the estate they occupy,, 
w'hich, if they choose, they may leave at a year’s notice. But the 
bill, so far from allowing estates to be permanently charged, only 
admits of the substitution«of a temporary charge, extinguishing 
itself in a few years, for a much greater annual burthen, which has 
every prospect not only of being permanent, but of increasing 
rapidly ; namely, that of supporting a pauper family in idleness. 
How it can be possible for the tqiant at will to avail himself of 
this bill, to do anytliing which shall not be as tniicb, or a great 
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deal more, for the interest of the landlord than for his own, we 
cannot discover. That such tenants may be slow to embrace the 
offer tluis made to them by government, wc can easily imagine, 
arguing, as they would, that they have but a temporary interest in 
the greater or less anioimt of poor-rate—that its reduction would 
onl\- be followed by a demand of more rent from the landlord, 
and that they cin escape its increase by calling for a proportionate 
reduction in rent, or by a removal. The bill is evidently a boon 
to landowners, not to tenants at will; and the latter, we suspect, 
far from eagcrlycushingintjo unncibessary engagements, wall require 
to be excited by their landlords to make a proper use of it for the 
benefit of the estate they occupy, lint in order to quiet the fears 
of landowners on this point, and also to prevent yearly tenants 
who nniy intend leaving their farms, from jmrposeli/, and through 
malicious feelings, burdening the property, it may be well to make 
it necessary that yearly tenants, or such tenants for longer terms 
as are uiuler notice to quit, shcmld produce the consent of their 
landlords to their pledging tlie rate to tlic government comniis- 
.sioneis, for the expense of removing redundant poor, 

‘2. 'J'lie next class of objectors comprehend Mr. Sadler and a 
few Ollier vvcll-nieaning persons, w'bo are so strongly prejudiced 
in favour oi’ some crotchety theory of their ow'ii for curing all the 
ills that can afflict humanity, as to look at this measure through a 
distempered medium, and oppose it w'ith a vehement hostility, 
which nothing but mental delic^on can excuse or indeed account 
for. They exclaim against it as cruel and inhuman! Yes! the 
oft'er by government of means whereby the poor labourers, who are 
now suflering extreme distress in this country, and are driven into 
the commission of crime from the impossibility of obtaining ^vork, 
and tlie scantiness of parish relief, may, if they choose, be carried, 
gratuitously, and with the most attentive precautions for their proper 
treatinent, to a land peopled by their own country men, under the 
same government, where probably many of their friends will 
have preceded them, and where they wall be certain of earning 
w^ages of from three to nine shillings a day; and be enabled, from 
the savings of a year or two’s industry, to set up as independent 
farmers on a lot of land given to them for the purpose —this oiler 
is stigmatised as unheard of harharily by gentlemen walking 
about without keepers,—nay, actually arrogating to themselves 
the almost exclusive character of phHaiithropists! Their talk 
is of ^expatriation,^ ^banishment,’ ‘the severing of tics,’ and 
other sentimental phrases* Surely this is cither very childish, 
or something much worse. It is enough to say, in reply, that the 
emigration must be voluntary omthc part of die pauper—that it is 
for his vast and permanent benefit—that, if he lias a family, he 
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will take it with him—and that his separation from his native home 
and country, is only what thousands of professional persons in 
the hii^lier ranks of life are constantly undergoing for the same all- 
su/hcieiit reason, namely, to better their fortunes, 

Air. Sadler—who believes that there can be no redundancy, 
because people will breed down to the level of food —is only 
consistent in his opposition to a plan, which, distrusting his mi¬ 
raculous machinery for contracting the number of consumers, 
has for its objecjt the widening of the range whence they can supply 
themselves with food. J3ut thefe are ptlier gfentlemen who, with¬ 
out looking for miracles, believe that by strictly domestic steps, 
such as the cultivation of our home wastes, or the ulloitiug garden 
land to labourers, the pressure of a redundant population may 
be entirely obviated without having recourse to emigration. The 
wisdom and expediency of the domestic eft'orts thus alluded to 
liave been nowhere more vigorously enforced thaii in this journal; 
but it is our duly to put it to these most excellent persons, whe¬ 
ther it is not possible to carry on such modes of atlbrdiiig relief 
and employment to some of the labourers who cannot obtain work, 
contemporaneously with emigration; whether it is not fair, and 
would not be also wise, to allow' a trial, at least, of both expe¬ 
riments ; and, in one word, w'hether it is possible, in the present 
state of the country, to open too many avenues for the employment 
or disposal of the excess of our labourers '? What is to prevent 
their bringing forward any measures they may think likely to aid 
this desirable object, and carrying them into practice, without, at 
the same time, thwarting other plans having the same end in view, 
and which, far from interfering, will co-operate and harmonize 
with tfieir own ? We have all along strenuously advocated the 
scheme which they patronize—but we have never been able to see 
why the Bishop of Bath and Wells and Lord Braybrooke should 
refuse to hail and sympathize with the brotherly efforts, in another 
style, but with the same great object in view, of Mr. Wilmot 
Horton. 

3. Lastly, there are some individuals, at the head of whom Mr. 
Tennant, the member for St. Alban’s, has ranged himself, who 
virulently oppose the bill brought forward by government, because 
they are desirous of driving them to adopt a rival colonization 
scheme of their own concoction. Mr. Tennant has published a 
pamphlet on this subject, Hhe title of which stands at the head of 
our article, and from which we collect that he is desirous that 
government should place a very high price on all its colonial lands, 
and curry on emigration only by means of the funds obtained from 
their sale. ' ' 

We have canvassed this proposal in a former number, and the 
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opiiiioii \vc then gave has been coniirmed, 2 K)t altered, since 
tliat time, by the further facts that have come to our know¬ 
ledge, and even by Mr. Tc«nant*s new publication. We then 
showed, that if emigration is only to be carried on upon funds 
raised in this manner, it will be in all probability never be¬ 
gun ; for the only consequence of placing a high ininimuni 
price of or ^^L per acre on government land, must be, either 
the diverting the stream of colonization to the United States, 
Mexico, and South America, where rich land is to bo had for 
next to nothing-^-of, at least, tli% giving a conipfete monopoly of 
the market to the owners df the millions of acres of land already 
prodigally lavished upon landjobbers and speculating companies, 
tile enabling these persons to undersell the government, and dis¬ 
pose of every acre of their enormous grants at high prices, before 


a single pound can be raiseti by government from any fresh sales. 
If the members of the ^ National Coloni/ation Society/ whose 
scheme this is, are owners of some of the three millions of acres 


of waste land already granted away to individuals in New South 
Wales, or of the two and a lialf millions of acres similarly appro¬ 
priated in the Canadas, we can understand their eagerness to push 
forward this plan, even to the extent of opposing the present emi¬ 
gration bill, which is so certain to bcnetil them in an extraordinaiy 
degree, by causing a great and continually increasing demand for 
land in the colonics. If Mr.* Tennant and his friends have not a 


pecuniary interest in raising the ^rice of colonial land, wc are at a 
loss to understand the motives of their opposition to a system of 
emigration, of the general principle of which they profess them¬ 
selves sncli anxious advocates. 


We have ourselves, beft)re this, expressed an opinion that a 
great and permanent scheme of colonization, worthy of this en¬ 
lightened country, whose resources for the purpose so greatly 
exceed those heretofore enjoyed by any, might be founded on the 
principle of removing annually the excess of labourers which may 
show itself here, by means of a fund raised through a duty on the 
employment of these same labourers in the colony—thus taking 
the cost of the supply of labour where it is so much w^auted 
directly out of the profits made upon its use, and so avoiding all 
expense whatever to the mother country. Tiiis, however, is 
applicable only to Australia and the Cape, not to the Canadas; 
and anxious as we are that such a scli^me should be eventually 
adopted, and confident of its success, we yet consider the bill now 
before parliament the fit and proper step to be taken at the present 
moment. pressure of the actual redundancy is seveie, and 

requires an immediate remeily; ^nd the relief*afforded to parishes 
by this bill will be great mid effectual, notwithstanding their being 
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subjected to the fall expense, of tlie removal of their paupers. 
This plan Avill afford a fair trial of the principle of emigration, ami 
pave the way for its future extension, if it be found to produce the 
advantages which we anticipate from it. 

VVe do, therefore, earnestly hope, that neither prejudice nor 
party spiiit Avill throw impediments in, the way of this most bene¬ 
volent measure. The evils under which llie labouring classes 
have long been suffering, are acknowledged by all; and here is a 
practical proposal for affording them relief, which can do harm to 
no one, since it is left to the option of all the partp^s concerned to 
avail t);icinsc]ves of the facilities it affords ; and which must, ns far 
as it is possible to anticipate its consequences, be beneficinl to all: 
to the parishes and landowners, who will be enabled by it to 
reduce their rales, and get rid of a great and incjcasing burden; 
to tlie colonies, which will gain an accession of the article they so 
much require—labour; to the emigrants themselves, who will 
exchange pauperism and want for high wages and independence; 
and to the labourers remaining at home, whose condition will be 
iinj>ro\ed by the removal of that excess, which, by its competition, 
now keeps wages perinaucnlly below the fair remuneration for a 
life of toil. 'I hat the country generally will also gain by an im- 
j)rovement in the morals of the lower classes, by the diminution 
of crime, and the greater security of internal Iranquillity, seems 
equally certain. 

Tinally, to those persons who t)ppose emigration upon general 
principles, whether as tainted with tlie gloomy doctrine of Malthus, 
that to enlarge the sphere of human happiness is only to super¬ 
induce a greater accumulation of ultimate misery; or as disciples 
of the mure cheering, but equally visidnary theory of Sadler, that 
local supcrfecundity is impossible, for that a mysterious law of 
natme cuts down the population of every square mile to lit its 
resouices; or under the influence of any other phantasy more pecu¬ 
liarly their own ;—we beseech them, by the ardour they profess in 
the cause of humanity, to contemplate the happy, industrious, and 
flourishing condition of more than twelve millions of their fellow- 
men in the United States of America, t/>c resii/t of emiyration 
alone, \Vc ask them if it he possible, not only at no saciiflcc to 
the mother country, but to her great relief and continued beneflt, 
to raise up two, or three, or more, similar nations, by the regu¬ 
lated discharge of our redundant and suffering population upon 
the fertile soils of Canada, the Cape, Van Diemen’s Lund, and 
New South Wales,—to create, in parts of the globe now iuliabitcd 
but by brutes, or by a hundi'od or two of half-starved savages' 
approaching to brutes, several populous, wealthy, and civilized 
communities, Englishmen hi race, language, laws, habits, morals, 

and 
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and religion ; and united to England, for years to come, in 
colonial dependency, and for ever by the ties of a common origin, 
tongue, and literature, of commercial intercourse and mutual 
benefit—if experience unites with argument to prove that this is 
possible, easy, certain—can they reconcile it to their reason or 
their consciences to throw anv obstacles in the wav of the realiza- 
tiou of a prospect so gratifying to luunanily, of such an extension 
of llic empire of civilization over the globe, of such an iininonse 
accession to the aggregate of luunau happiness and virtue, and of 
the iimltiplicathyi inaukiiul lA that ibrin \Yhidi must be most 
pleasing to the contcmplafiou of the Creator, and mIucIi, of all 
the world has yet witnessed, a])pears least unw^orthy of repre¬ 
senting the high and mysterious character of Ilia Imaye? 


Airr, IV.— FraginenlH of Voyoges and Travels, including Anec^ 
doles of a Naval Life ; ehiejly for the me. of yoan^r persons. 
!iy Caj)taiu Ihisil llall, ll.Js., F.U.S. ^ vols. V2mo. Edia- 
l)urgli, 18'} 1. 

"^1 merits and dements of this writer are so generally undor- 
stood and acknowh'dgetl, that we feel no teinplation to inlro- 
duee these little volumes with the pump and circumstance of a 
regular critique. Captain Hall has lived in this world some forty 
years, and during eighl-and-tw’cnty of them lie lias been per¬ 
forming voyages anil travels, keeping all the while copious jour¬ 
nals, and therein recording his impressions fresh as they were 
stamped; and liis metliod of working up these materials fur the 
press is familiar to us all. That he has a keen, quick eye, voracious 
cuiiositv, restless activity, a gay temperament, and an ii|)right, 
virtuous iniud—no man who has perused his previous lucubrations 
can doubt. ^I'hat he is apt to see one side of a thing so vividly as 
to foiget Unit there is another side at all—that his complete satis¬ 
faction with himself and everything about him, ihougli unaccom¬ 
panied with the slightest shade of cynicism, is too prominent 
not to move now* and then a passing smile—and that his sincerity 
cannot always excuse his dogmatism—are facts which his wannest 
admirers seem to admit, 'fhat he tells a story with clearness and 
energy—describes manners and scenery with very considerable 
skill and ctt’ect—seizes the strong points of a moral or political 
question, in general, with ready shrewdness, and delivers his opinions 
on all subjects fairly and frankly—writes in a manly, unaffected 
style, rough but racy—and makes us feel throughout that we 
are in the hands of a practical man, defer, humorous, kind- 
hearted, who has read much, seen more, studied and enjoyed life 
VOL. XLV. NO. LXXXIX. L itl 
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in a hundred spheres and shapes^ a staunch and ardent lover of his 
country, and in all respects a gentleman—these are stateiiients to 
which we presume the Captain's bitterest political opponent would 
hardly refuse his imprimatur^ He has been for some time past, 
on the whole, the most popular writer of travels in England ; and 
we have no sort of doubt that his present work will find even 
wider acceptance than the last and best of its predecessors. The 
field is wider, the interest more various, and the execution, we 
llrink, even more lively. Here is, in truth, a fragment of a thing 
which has nevcf before been attempted—and- which we liope the 
gallant author will live to complete—a straighlforwaril autobio¬ 
graphy of a thorough-bred llrilish seu-otliccr. ^Jever did good 
book liang out a worse concocted title-page—but such is the fact. 

Captain Hall entere d the navy, quite a boy, in and these 

three Atdniiies bring down his career to the close of IHIO, being, in 
short, the cream of seven 3eais' letters and diaries of a midshipman 
and young lieutenant, who seems never to have been three days 
otr <luty all the while, and saw in the course of it almost every 
possible variety of service. The words on the title-page—^ chietly 
for the use of young ])ersoiis,' are, perhaps, meant to apologise 
for the ininuleuess witli which things, familiar to grown persons 
in the Captain’s profession, arc occasionally explained: but, judg¬ 
ing from ourselves, it is exactly this nunutoiiess that will give the 
book its cliief value in the e3cs of grown landsmen. The actual 
details of w hat passes on boaul a vnan-of-war were never deseribetl 
w'itit half so much clearness as in these pages; and the mail who 
has read them, before he opens Lord Colliiigwood’s letters, 
Soutluw’s Life of Nelson, or Bcechey’s V oyage, will have as essen¬ 
tial an advantage over him who has not, as the student of one of 
Uuonapurte's campaigns owes to the possession of a good map. 
The whole existence of the inidsliipman, in particular, is painted 
with exquisite truth, pith, and drollery;—honest Jack himself is 
exhibited in many an attitude, equally graphic and grotesque; 
anil die difl'erenl methods and systems adopted by supeiior offi¬ 
cers, of dilTerent characters and dispositions, to maintain order 
and discipline, are touched to the life, and illustrated and com¬ 
mented on with a breadth and freedom of handling, which, de¬ 
lighting the uninitiated, will, peradveutiire, here and there startle 
and confound the adept. 

Tlie Captain is, we need hardly tell any of our readers, an opti¬ 
mist—a veritable optimist, diametrically opposed in all his views 
and opinions to him whose creed is summed up in the famous 
^ conclusion,’ que Vhomme esi fait pour vivre dans les convukions 
de Vinquktude^ ou dans la letha^gie de VennuL Though he ex¬ 
poses and dissects^ cruelly enough, certain errors into which naval 
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commanders are apt to fall, and severely criticises (of course 
without naming names) various Admiralty appointments of his 
time—he professes a thoroughgoing admiration of the general 
system on which our naval service has been conducted; and his 
enthusiasm about the charms of sca-life, in every rank, and in all 
sorts of duty, is supreme. According to him, fliere is no pro¬ 
fession in which*a man may, if he pleases, tindmore uniformly and 
constantly the means of keeping his mind active—and his heart 
contented. Three things only are necessary—that he shoulil enter 
the service very «arly, aiul j)ring K boy’s indittercncc as to what is 
called rnif^ltingif int(» those mysterious regions, redolent of ujutton- 
fat and salmagundi, which still continue to be as they wore in the 
davs of Dr. Morgan:—that he should form a distinct rosi)lution 
to understand his business, in which case he w'ill always have, more 
than enough of reading to occupy liie hours he is not on duty : 
and thirdly, which is the captain's own golden rule, that lie should 
consider it as a point of real obligation, ‘ very stiilV o’ llie con¬ 
science,’ to carry w ith him, wherever he goes, a predisposition to 
see things on the fair side. Captain Hall frankly eoufesscs, tliat 
tills last rule is easier of observance when one has been succestsful 
at the (Uitset—and gives us to understand that he attributes the 
better part of his own philosophy in manhood to a single happy 
aceiilent that bid'el liim, the first year he w^as afloat ; but he is 
nevertlieh‘ss of opinion, tliat conlcntuieni is a virtue, which ought 
tube, and maybe cultivated, under all circumstances; and de¬ 
livers it, as the result of thirty years experience among naval men, 
that he who, being in quest of Dame Fortune’s favour, wears a 
frown on his lirow^, lias a sony chance. 

The answer that will be given to the philosophical post-caj)tain 
from many quarters is obvious enough. L'komma riche, qnand 
il a hiva dine, tinit lout le munde lieureux. It is all very natural in 
Captain Hall to speak thus—it would be woiidciful if he spoke 
otherw ise. He was the son of a w ealthy baronet, M.P., P.ll.S.E., 
See., &c., and the nephew of a peer who filled u large space in the 
eye of the country—he entered the navy under the best possible 
auspices, and succeeded accordingly—that is to say, better than 
ninety-nine men out of one hundred, endowed with ccjual tahnits 
and industry, could ever have had much chance of doing. This 
sounds well—but look to facts. Of the names that have actually 
won high distinction, either personal or official, in these days, in 
the Pritish navy, how many belong, after all, to what you call the 
aristocracy? Who w^as Nelson, or Duncan, or Jervis?—who 
was Collingwood—who was Hardy—who were Parry, I'ranklin, 
Beechey? But Captain Uall4akes the bAll by the horns in a 
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st)le so cliaractcriiticall)! open and unconiproniislng, that we must 
let him speak for himself. 

It Is |H;riiaj)s no paradox to assert, tliat the more an oiHcer doj^euds 
npoii pure favour fur his early advancement, if he be a rit*'ht-iniiided 
person, thv more strongly will he feel the necessity of shewing, by his 
fiitinv exertions, that such patronage has not been ill bestowed. Ge- 
ni'mlly speaking, 1 think it is observable in the service, that odicers 
wJio are the most certain of getting on, are also among the most 
earnest in their endeavours to justify, as fur as de])ends tipoii them- 
selvcH, those acts'of distinction hy#vlnch they have been, and are still 
to be put before older men, perhaps no Itfss wortliy Rf promotion. 

‘ The opinion will hardly be contravertod, that persons who are the 
most gentlemanlike in tlieir liabits of thought, in sentiment, and in 
manners—supposing their talents and opportunities alike—generally 
speaking, make the best officers ; and it is this, amongst many otiier 
reasons, wliicJi renders it of so much conse(iuence to the well-being 
of the navy, and to the niuiiitcnunce of its high tone both of feeling and 
of action—that we should encourage men of family to enter the navy. 
Quite as good l)lood, for the ordinary purposes of daiiv business, might 
be found in profusion in the other walks of society. Jiut what is indis¬ 
pensably required in the naval profession, above all others,—if its 
present lofty station is to be pieserved,—is not alone great mental 
powers, or zeal, or industry, or expericuce, or even ail these combimul 
to any conceivable amount, but the essential spirit, if 1 may so teim 
it, of u gentleman. This quality must, by some means or other, bo 
made to predominate, , . . Many of the most im])oi’tant duties 

of a naval officer are, and cv'cr must be, performed without witncises, 
and often beyond the reach of scrutiny. Besides, the power iicecs- 
sarily i>laeed in an officers hands—particularly in the higher walks— 
is of such a nature, that unless it ho regulated by the principles which 
form the distinguishing features in the character of a gentleman, it 
is apt to degenerate into tyranny. It would be easy to i»oiiit out innu¬ 
merable occasions upon which, unless officers were controlled by this 
curious and almost magical influence, this iiuiate sense of iionour, 
nhieli is equally true to every clhiiate, and to evtfi’y jiossible variety of 
incident tliut can arise, in the endless complications and emi arrass- 
ments of a naval life,—this service, now so elevated in its rank in the 
M’orld, would inevitaldy decline. The country would discovi r tlie 
evils of this fatal deteiioration in its moments of need, but, prolatbly, 
not till it was too late for reparation. 

* I have often heard it scornfully asked, when these views have been 
advanced, “ Are no gentlemen to be found beyond the pale of the 
higher classes? and if they *are, wliy push men of rank forward in the 
service, as we see done every day, with such manifest injustice to older 
officers, and equally good men?” I think the answer most easy. 
There are, no doubt, to be found many gentlemen as sound and true 
out of the aristocracy,*■ as if their bleod were derived from that of “ all 
tlie Howards;" but it becomes a question, bearing directly upon the 
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purpose in hand, to determine in what proportion, and for howlon^ a 
time, the true f^cntiemanlikc spirit above ailuded to, actually existin r 
in ihc country in those ranks of society which are not of the aristo¬ 
cracy, would continue to exist in its p^enuine and practically useful 
purity, if tlie aristocratical classes of the community were destroyed, 
or their means of influencing: the rest of the nation essentially dimi¬ 
nished ? It is fhey, and they alone, who can ^nvo a riarht tone to 
manners, hy settintr the fashion in everythinuf which is true in priiicijde, 
or practically wise in morals and in politics, and by encourat^in^ 
science, letters, and •the fine arts, otlierwise contributing to soften 
the asperities of vult^ar life* This is tlie true intent and purpose of 
a powerful aristocracy; and if its ohlijrations he (Inly fulfilled, its 
members execute a task not only of tlie liip:host possilde utility to tho 
country, ])ut one wdiich, for many reasons, no other class has the 
means even of attemptlnc^ to perform ; and 1 am persuaded, that pre¬ 
cisely what the aristocracy docs, on tlie pjrcat scale, for tiu' com¬ 
munity at lar^o, in maintuininp: at a hij^h level tlie pure standard of 
n: lioiial maimers, the introduction of a proportionate luimher of per¬ 
sons of ”00(1 family into the Navy dt^cs for that service in pnrtic'ular. 

‘ lint, ’ 1 have heard it said, “ why not put matters in this respect 
on a fair aiul ccpiitahle footinpf ? If this sprinkling of the aristocracy 
do jroo'l, as you say it docs, to the spirit of tlu' navy, why not let men 
of family ent'W the field on equal terms with the rest, and so take their 
c.baiice abm”’ with men of humbler birth ?’’ The simplest answer to 
this ap[icar.s to lx*, that as tlicre is no method liy ndncli such perso is 
can bo impressed into the serviiffe, \vc must of necessity ciJt(»r into 
some tadtkind of compromise, and aj^ree to take them upon the best 
terms for w’liich wo can enlist tlicm as volunteers. It seems clear 


tliat unless tliey were certain, or next to certain, of gcUin^c on, shortly 
aOor becominfr eligible to the difTerent ranks, such persons would 
speedily cease to exist in the navy at all, 

* TJiosc who object to this system are very much mistaken, how- 
c\er, if they suppose that, because the young men in (piestion are 
}>romoted sooner tlian their companions, they are, at any stage of Uie 
lirofession, exempted, even in the slightest (legree, from all its pains 
and penalties in the event of error, or rliat they are permitted to do 
tiieir duty one whit more negligently than their less fortunate com¬ 
panions. There is no such thing as a privileged class in tho navy ; all 
ranks and orders are alike in respect to the discipline. It certainly is 
true, and most important to remark, that, in practice, these gentlemen 
get into fewer scrapes than others. This, however, 1 have always 
considered to arise from the extreme pain yhich a w’ell-bred man feels 
on receiving just censure, and also from that habitual delicacy of mind, 
which it is one of the chief points of good manners to teach. 

‘ It maybe said that men of family enter the navy, like others, at so 
young an age, tliat they cannot have acquired those manners and habits 
of thought which give to their clas^ on shore the useful ascendency it 
has acquired in such matters. That this is a mistake, I tliink all wha- 

have 
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lutre had an opportunity of observing the fact will cheerfully testify; 
nor can there be, I suppose, even on land, a more striking difference 
between the manners of any two classes, than 1 have witnessed be¬ 
tween two different midshipmen's berths, in one of which there existed 
this admixture of rank, and in the other there happened to be none of 

it.The sailors, wdio are very quick-sighted to the merits and faults 

of their officers, and form critics of great correctness*, understand the 
distinction perfectly between a well-bred or high-caste officer, and one 
who, not having been born in a class where good manners are an 
essential characteristic, has not cdbtrived to adopt them from others. 
Above all things, a ship's company like to be cominanded by gentle¬ 
men ; and there is nothing they hate or desjuse in an officer so much 
as that coarseness of thought and behaviour which belongs to their own 
class.'—vol. ii. pp. 151—ICC. 


This is a long extract, but it is the only specimen of the gravely 
argiuncntative part of llicsc pages wliicli we shall nieddle with. 
'J'lic book is, nine parts in ten, a book of anecdote aiul description, 
and \\o shall keep the rest of our space for its staple material. 
'J'lie chapter on ‘Schoolmasters afloat' tempts us strongly— ifs 
stiuin will lie as uiiiversullv popular as its subject Is important: 
and we might say the same of sundry dissertations on the theory of 
naval diseijdine, in all of wliieh the author lakes the gentle side. 
l>ul, we believe, the thorough humanity of his disposition will be 
sullicieutly indicated in the lightest passages >ve jnuy happen to 
draw^ our pencil alongside of. we proceed at once in mcdias 
res :— 


* On Sunday, the captain always dines wnth the officers in the mivd- 
rcom; and although “ shore-going people ” sometimes take upon 
tliemselves to quiz those periodical, and,fHeaven knows! often fomal, 
dinner parties, there can be no doubt tliat they do contribute, and 
that in a most essential degree, to the maintenance of strict discipline 
on board ship. Indeed, I believe it is now generally admitted, that it 
would be next to impossible to preserve good order in a man-of-war, 
for any length of time, w^ithout this WTckly ceremonial, coupled, of 
course, with that of the officers' dining, in turn, wdth their captain. 
.... I can compare the harsh and grating state of affairs on board ship, 
when, unhappily, there exists bad blood betw'een the captain and 
officers, to nothing so well as to an engine, amongst the machinery of 
which a handful of gravel has been cast. But it may be asked, how 
can the simple operation of dining together once or twice a week 
stave off so great an evil ? , 

* Suppose, in the first place, that the captain comes upon deck just 
before noon, and, on seeing something wrong—the main-yard not 
braced up enough, the lee foretop-gallant sheet not home, or the jib 
not quite hoisted up; and suppose that, as these are points upon 
which, wdjether whimsically or not, he is very particular, he expresses 
himself to the officer in terms rather too strong for the occasion. 

Without 
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Without reflecting upon the injustice he is guilty of, the captain may 
perhaps, in this way, be punishing a zealous and hard-working man, 
for a mere trifle, almost as severely as if he had been found sleeping 
on his watch. 


* The officer wlio can say nothing, bows and submits. In a 
few minutes, the sun comes to the meridian, and it is made twelve 
o'clock. The Boatswain pipes to dinner, the deck is relieved, and 
the lieutenant of the forenoon watch goes down below, in a high 
state of irritation with his captain, at what he conceives the undue 
severity of the reprimand. The flrst thing he doe9, on entering tho 
ward-room door, is to fling his hat the whole length of tho apart¬ 
ment 5 so that, unless it be adroitly caught by the marine officer, 


wlio is generally playing the flute on the lockers abaft, it would 
stand a chance of going out of the stern windows. The soldier, of 
course, thus called upon to look up, stops in the middle of the second 
bar of “ God save the King,” or “ Robin Adair,*' at which lie has 
been hammering, in com[)any with tho master of tho band, for the 
last three montlis, and says, “Holla! man—what’s tho matter?’' 


Mailer 1” cries the otlu-r 


* ru be shot if it is not emnigh make 


a man run stark staring mad!” “ What the matter, I ask yon / 
begs the mariiK', prej>arin£ to recommence the eternal tune. Wliy, 
tliere have 1 been working, and slaving, and wearing my life and 
Sfjul out all the tbrenoon, to please that ill-tt mpered, snappisli, ill-to- 
please knob of a ski]iper of ours ^ and what do I get ? NV^by, he 
takes a miglity good oare to shut bis eyes to all the good a fellow 
does, but catches hold eagerly enfliigli of the smallest omission in liis 
thousarid-aud-one whims (none of which arc of any consequence!) 
in order to indulge Jiimself in one of his reprimands. It's quite 
clear,” adds the officer, warmed by this explosion of his own passion, 
“ that the captain has a spite at me, and is determined to drive me 
out of the ship, to make way for some follower of his own,” “ Stuff 
and nonsense !” exclaims the peace-making man of war ; “ the cap¬ 
tain is the best friend you have.” “ Friend!” roars the other ; “ I 

tell you what-” But just at this moment the captain’s steward 

enters the Avard-rooni, and going up to the enraged officer of the 
forenoon watch, says mechanically to him—“ TJie captain’s compli¬ 
ments, sir, and will be glad of your company to dinner.” To which 
the officer replies, quite as mechanically—“My compliments, and I’ll 
wait on liim.” But as soon as the door is shut, be turns again to the 
marine, and says—“ I’m deuccdly sorry, now, that 1 did not refuse.” 

Are you?” says the soldier, relapsing into his loyal tune again. 
By and by, however, comes two o’clock^ the ward-i’oom dinner is 
placed on the table ; the drum beats the “ Roast Beefthe officer 
of the forenoon watch is sent for, as usual, to relieve his messmate 
on deck; and, in due course, after strutting and fretting his hour 
upon the stage, in “ full togs,” nursing his anger, in order to let tho 
captain see that he is hurt, he is told that uinner is ready in the 
cabin. In he marches, accordingly, and there takes his appointed 

seat 
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seat as dof^predly as if he were nailed to the chair. The pea-soup is 
discussed in pretty solemn silence; but while the remove is under 
adjustmont, the captain says to his otfended officer, “ Come, /Mr. 
Haiiltight, shall you and I have a gla«s of wine ? What shall it be?” 
By these few magical words, and in this single glass of sherry, is 
forgotten, for ever and ever, all the previous irritation. It is not by 
the words, so much as by the tone and manner of saying tliem, that 
the captain makes the officer feel liow anxious he is to have the 
good understanding restored, or that he regrets what has passed. Of 
course, if the officer be not one if those pig-h«iadt’d and inflexible 
fellows, upon whom all sense of kindness is wasted, he seizes the 
bottle, and filling his glass, replies, “ With all my heart, sir.” And 
there, in all probability, is an end of a matter. 

*The above example is one in which the superior is supposed to 
have been in the wrong; but, as may be imagined, the opposite case 
will often happen likewise. I have seen an officer go on, for several 
days together, purposely teasing his captain, but all the time taking 
the greatest possible care to keep within the law. Who, 1 may ask, 
tliat has had to do with command of any kind, wliether afloat or on 
shore, in the navy or in the nursery, has not felt the provocation of 
such petty hostility ? For my part, I can compare it to nothing but 
the stinging of a mosquito, which you spend half the night in trying 
to catch, losing your rest and your temper to no purpose, owing to the 
dexterity of your antagonist, who thus shews that, though he be small, 
he is far from insignificant. But if, while this sort of snapping and 
snarling is going on, vSunclay comes*about, all is settled. On this day 
the captain invariably dines in the ward-room; and when once there, 
he is received, as a matter of course, with attention by all—Mr. Mos¬ 
quito inclusive. It is the general custom, on these occasions, to un¬ 
bend a little of the straight-lacedness of Qur discipline, so that a kind 
of regiilated, starched familiarity is permitted to appear above the sur¬ 
face. This the captain ratlier encourages, though, of course, in a 
cautious way, but more than lie ever permits himself to allow at his 
own table. During dinner, all the officers drink wine w’ith their guest; 
and when this office of hospitality is performed by the tormenting 
officer, above alluded to, the captain, if he be a man of sense, vill not 
fail to play olf a little of liis agreeablencss upon the person who has 
been buzzing round him during the preceding week. By this means 
or some one of the numberless little devices which people who are 
met together professedly to be social always know how to hit upon, 
all sucli scores as this, and many others, may be wiped off. Without 
some safety-valve of this kind to the high pressure of naval disci¬ 
pline, I really do not know how so enormous and complicated a con¬ 
trivance could go on at all.*—vol. i., pp. 242-244. 

Since we are on the business of dinners, \vc beg leave to invite 
atteiUioii to part of * Captain H Jill’s chapter, entitled ‘ on Jack's 
allowance/ After describing at length the general muster of 

officers 
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officers and midshipmen on deck—brass sextant or wooden qua¬ 
drant in hand, as the case may be—at Cseven bells/ Am/licc, hall- 
past eleven o’clock, a.m.,Io look out for the sun, and bear a part 
ill the solemn operation of taking the latitude and correcting the 
time-pieces—the author proceeds to the various demonstrations of 
good humour which diffuse themselves overall on board* as the 
happy liour allotted for ^ the great business of every bhiglishman's 
day,’ as l)i\ Johnson calls it, approaches—and many a sharp eye 
watches the motions of the ship-cook (who it seems has seldom 
two arms, and^in*that rare caSe is sure not fo have two legs) 
while he ' goes through *some of the most important steps pre¬ 
liminary to that ceremony/—e. j/. * Empties the coppers by 
means of a monstrous fork called his tormentors, of the beef or 
pork which has been in preparation—allows the peas-sonp to run 
oft by a cock into a huge tub, &c.’ The sequel of this delicate 
scene is thus given :— 


‘ Now tlic cooks of the messes may lie seen coming up the fore and 
main luitcliway-', with tlieir mess-kids in their hands, the hooi)s of 
ivhieli arc kept as bright as silver, and the w(K)d-work as neat and ns 
clean as the jjail of the most tidy dairy-maid. The grog, also, is now 
mixed in a large tub, under the ]i«ilf-deck, by the quartermasters of 
the wafeli l;eIow, assisted by other leading and responsible men 
amongst tlie ship’s company, closely superintended, of course, by tlie 
mate of tlie hold, to see that no liquor is abstracted, and Jilso by the 
purser’s steward, who regulates# the exact quantity of spirits and of 
water to be measured out. Lonjr before tw'elve o’clock, all these, and 
various other minor preparations, have been so completcdy made, 
that there is genei*ally a remarkable stillness over tlie whole ship 
just before the important jnoment of noon arrives. The lioatswain 
stands near tlie break of the forecastle, with his bright silver call, or 
whistle, in his hand, which ever and anon he places just at the tip 
of liis lijis, to blow out any crumbs which threaten to interfere wdth 
its melody* or to give a faint‘‘ too-weet! too-Aveet!” as a preparatory 
note, to fix the attention of the boatswain’s mates, ■who being, like 
their chief, provided wdth calls, station themselves at intervals along 
the main-deck, ready to give due accompaiuinent to their leader’s 


tune. 

‘ The boatswain keeps liis eye on the group of observers, and 
well knows wdien the “ sun is up," by the stir Avhich takes place 
amongst the astronomers, or by noticing the master W'orking out his 
latitude with a pencil, on the ebony bar of his quadrant, or on the edge 
of the hammock-railing; though, if he*be one of your modern, neat- 
handed navigators, he carries Ins little book for this purpose. In one 
way or other the latitude is computed, as soon as the master is 
satisfied the sun has reached his highest altitude in the heavens. 
He then walks aft to the officer of the watch, and reports twelve 
o'clock, communicating also tlie degrees and minutes of the latitude 

observed. 
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observed. The lieutenant proceeds to the captain, wherever he may 
bCf and repeats that it is twelve, and that so and so is the latitude. 
The same formal round of reports is gone through, even if the captain 
be on deck, and has heard every word spoken by the master, or even 
if he have himself assisted in making the observation. The captain 
now says to the officer of tlie watch, “ Make it twelve The officer 
calls out to the mate of tlie watch, “ Make it twelve j*' The mate- 
ready primed—sings out to the quarter-master, “ Strike eight bells!” 
And lastly, the hard-a-wcather old quarter-master, stepping down the 
ladder, grunts ouj to the sentry at^the cabin-door, “ Turn the glass, 
and strike the bell!” By this time the ^^oatsvvam's<call has been in 
his mouth for several minutes, his elbow in the air, and his little finger 
on the stop, ready to send forth the glad tidings of a hearty meal. 
Not less ready or less eager are the groups of listeners seated 
at tlioir snow-white deal tables below, or the crowd surrounding the 
cojipers, witli tlieir mess-kids acting the part of drums to their impa¬ 
tient knuckles. At tlie first stroke of the hell, which, at this particular 
hour, always sounded with peculiar vivacity, the oflicer of the watch 
exclaims to the boatswain, “ Pipe to dinner !” These woi’ds, fol¬ 
lowed by a glorious burst of sliriil sounds, “ long drawn out,” are 
hailed witli a murmur of delight by many a hungry tar and many a 
jolly marine. Tlio merry notes arc nearly drowned next instant in 
the rattle of tubs and kettles, the voiet' of the ship’s cook and his 
mates bawling out the numbers of the messes, as well us by the sound 
of feet tramjiing along the decks and clown the ladders, with the 
Steaming, ample store of provisions—sucli as set up and brace the 
eeainans frame, and give it vigour for any amount of physical action. 

‘ Tlum comes the joyous grog!—that nautical nectai*, so dear to tlie 
lips of every true-hearted sailor, mtli which lie ivashes down his Ma¬ 
jesty's junk, as he roughly but good-humouredly styles the government 
allowance of beef; and while he quaffs off (Ins portion, or his whack, 
as lie calls it, he envies no man alive, and laughs to scorn those party 
philanthropists, who describe his life as one of unhappy servitude. 
The real truth is, there are no set of men in the world, in their condU 
tion of life—I believe I might say in any class of life—who are better 
taken care of than the sailors and marines of the navy, or wlio, upon 
the whole, are more happy than they.'—vol. ii. p. 144—14S. 

"I'liorc are various admirable descriptions of chases, captures, 
and escapes, in lliese volumes; but we shall be satisfied with 
appropriating one specimen, ]t is as spirited a bit of narrative as 
wc have met with, and concludes, as usual, with a good moral 
enuoy* 

‘ Towai'ds evening (11th November, 1810), it fell dead calm, at 
which time there were two strange sails in sight; one of them a shi^, 
which we “ calculated ” Avas an American, from the whiteness of hts 
sails—the otlier a very ^suspicious, roguish-looking brig ; but as both 
of them were hull down, much of thirf was guess-work. As the night 
fell, a light breeze sprung up, and we made all sail in the direction of the 
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brig, though she was no longer visible. In the course of the middle 
watch we fortunately got sight of her with our night-glasses, and by 
two in the morning Avere near enough to give her a shot. The brig 
was then standing on a wind ; while we were coming down upon her, 
right before it, or nearly so. The sound of our bow-chaser could 
hardly have reached the vessel before her helm was up ; the most crack 
ship in his Majesty’s service could hardly have made sail more smartly. 
The two forecastle guns, long nine-pounders, were now brought to bear; 
but as we made quite sure of catc*hing her, and did not wisli needlessly 
to injure our prize or to hurt her people, orders w^ere given to fire at 
the sails, which, expanded aj they now were before us, like the tail of a 
peacock in his fullest pride, offered a mark which could not w’ell be 
missed. Nevertheless, the little fellow would not heave to, for all we 
could do with our forecastle guns. At four o'clock, therefore, we 
managed to get one of the long eighteen-pounders on the main-deck 
to bear iipon him from tlie bridle-iiort. Still we could not stop him, 
though it was now bright moonlight, and there was no longer any 
tenderness about hurting his people or injuring his liull. The vessel, 
however, at which we were now pepj)ering away with round and 
grape-shot, as hard as we <*oul(l discharge them from throe good smart 
guns, was so low in the water, that slie offered, when seen end on, 
scarcely any mark. How it happened that none of her yards or masts 
came rattling down, and that none of lier sails flew away, under the 
iniluence of our fire, was quite inexplicable. 

‘The water still continued quite smooth, though the breeze had 
freshened, till we went along at tlie rate of six or seven knots. When 
the privateer got the wind, wliieli we had brought up with us, she 
almost kept her own, and it l)ecame evident that she was one of that 
light and airy description of A^essels which have generally an advantage 
over larger ships when there is but little wind. We therefore 
observed, with much anxJbty, that al)out half-past four the breeze 
began, gradually, to die away, after which the chase rather gained than 
lost distance, lly this time, of course, every man and boy in the ship 
was on deck, whether it was his watch or not; even the marine officer, 
the jiurser, and the doctor, left their beds—a rare phenomenon. Evei'y 
one was giving his opinion to his neighbour ; some said the shot went 
over her, some that they fell short; and the opinion that she \vas a 
witch, or the Flying Dutchman, or some other phantom, was current 
amongst the sailors, whilst the marines were clicking their flints, and 
preparing to give our little gentleman a taste of the small arms when 
within their reach. 

‘ While things were in this anxious but very pleasurable state, our 
foresail flapped slowly against the mast—a sure indication that the 
breeze was lulling. The quadruple rows of reef points were next 
heard to rattle along the topsails—sounds too well known to every 
ear as symptoms of an approaching calm. Tlie studding-sails were still 
full, and so were the royals; but, by and by„even their light canvass 
refused to belly out, so faint was the air which still carried us, but very 

gently, 
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genth% along the water, on the surface of which not a ripple was now 
to be seen in any direction. As the ship, however, still answered her 
helm, we kept the guns to bear on the chase without intermission, and 
witli this (h^gree of effect, that all l»er sails, botli low and aloft, Avere 
soon (Ompletely riddled, and some of them Avere seen hanging in such 
ahsoliito rags, that tlie sliglite>t puff of Avind must haAX" blown them 
away like so many cobwebs. By o’clock it Ava« almost entirely 
calm, and we had the mortification to obserA’e, that the chase, Avhose 
perscA’erance had kept him thus long out of our clutches, Avas putting 
in pnactice a ma^ceuvre avc could not imitate. He thrust out liis 
sweeps, as they are called, huge oars requiring five six men to each. 
These, Avlien properly handled, by a sutficiently numerous creAA% in a 
small ligiit vessel, give her the heels of a large ship, AA'hen so nearly 
calm as it now AAvas Avith us. We AA-ere not going more than a knot 
through the Avater, if so much, Avhich was barely enough to give us 
steerage AX'ay. 

* The Frenchman got out, I suppose, about fifteen or twenty of these 
sweeps, and so vigorously Averc they plied, that we could sec by the 
3uoonlight, and still more distinctly Avhen the daAAxi apj>eare.'l, that the 
foam Avas made to fly in sheets at each stroke of tlteso gigantic oars, 
AA’hicli Avere Avorked together, by their looms being united l)y a hawser 
stretclil:ig fore and aft. Our chief anxiety now was to pitch a shot 
amongst ins sweeps, as one successful liit there Avould have sent lialf 
his crew spinning about the decks. But Ave Avcrc not so fortunate ; 
and in loss than an hour he AA’as out of shot, AA^alking off from ns in a 
style Avhich it Avas impossible not to admire, though our disappointment 
and A'cxation Avere excessi\’e. By mid-day he was at least ten miles 
ahead of us; and at two o’clock, we could just see his upper sails 
aboA’e the horizon.Every glass, great and small, Avas in requi¬ 

sition, from the pocket spy-glass of the youngest midshipman, to the 
forty-inch focus of the captain. Eacli telescope in its turn w^as hoisted 
to the cross-trees, and pointed AA’itli a sort of sickening eagerness tOAvard 
the lessening speck on the distant horizon. One might also haA'c thought 
that tlie ship Avas planted in a grove of trees, in the height of spring 
time, so numerous Avere the Avhistlers. This practice of whistling for 
a Avind is one of our nautical superstitions, which, hoAA’ever ground¬ 
less and absurd, fastens insensibly on the strongest-minded sailors at 
such times. Indeed, I haA^e seen many an anxious officer’s mouth take 
the piping form, and have even heard some sounds escape from lips 
Avhich Avould have vehemently disclaimed all belief in the efficacy 
of sucli incantation. But it AA*ould be about as AA’ise a project 
to reason Avith the gales themselves, as to attempt convincing Jack 
that as the wdiid bloweth only iwhen and AA'here it listeth, his in\'’oking 
it can be of no sort of use one way or the other. He Avill still whistle 
Oft, I have no doubt, in all time to come, w’hen he Avants a breeze, in 
Spite of the march of intellect, 

* In the course of the afternoon, Ave perceived from the mast-head, 

astern, a dark line along the horizon, which some of our most 

experienced 
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experienced hands pronounced the first trace of a breeze coming up. 
In the course of half an hour, this line had widened so much that it 
could easily be perceived from the deck. Upon seeing tins, the 
whistlers redoubled their efforts; and Avhetlier, as they pretended, 
it was owing to their interest with the clerk of the weather office, 
or whether the wind, if left alone, would have come just as soon, I 
do not venture pronounce; hut certain it is, that, long before sun¬ 
set, our hearts wei’e rejoiced by tlic sight of those numerous flying 
patches of wind, scattered over the calm surfaces of the sea, and 
called by seamen c^tspaws—I presume from the ^ftealthy, timorous 
manner in whiclfthey seem to touch the water, and straightway vanish 
again. By and by, the true wind, the ripple from which had marked 
the horizon astern of us, and broken the face of the mirror shining 
brightly everywhere else, indicated its approach, by fanning out tlie 
skysails and other flying kites, generally supposed to be superfluous, 
but which, upon such occasions as tliis, do good seiwicc, by catching 
the first breath of air, that seems always to float far above the water. 
One by one the sails Avere filled ; and as the ship gathered Avay, every 
person marked the glistening eye of the helmsman, Avhen he felt the 
spokes of the Avheel pressing against his hand, l)y the action of the 
water on the rudder. The fire-engine had been carried into the tops, 
and, Avhere its long spout could not reach, buckets of Avater were 
drawn up and throAvn on the sails, so that cA’cry pore Avaa filled, and 
the full effect of the AA'ind AA^as exerted on the canvass. The ship now 
began to speak, as it is termed ; and on looking over the gangAvay avc 
could see a line of small hissing pubbles, not yet deserving the name 
of spray, but tjuite enough to prove to us that the breeze Avas beginning 
to tell. It Avus near the middle of November, but the day Avas as hot us 
if it had been summer; and tlicAvind, now freshening at every second, 
blcAv coolly and gratefully upon us, giAung assurance that aa’c should 
haA’e no more calms to trouule us, whatever might be our other diffi¬ 
culties in catching Monsieur Frenchman. 

‘ Meainvhile, as avc spanked along, rapidly accelerating our pace, 
and rejoicing in the cracking of the ropes, and the bending of the 
liglitest and loftiest spars—that butterfly sort of gear whic'n a very 
little Avind soon bruslies aAvav—Ave had tlie malicious satisfaction of 
observing that the poor little privateer had not yet got a mouthful of 
the charming wind Avhich, like the Avell-knoAvn intoxicating gas, aa’us 
by this time setting us all a-skipping about the decks. The greater 
part of the visible ocean wasnoAv under the influence of the new-born 
breeze; but in the spot Avhere the brig lay, there occurred a belt or 
splash of clear Avhite light, within which the calm still lingered, with 
the priA'ateer sparkling in its centre, #ust as the sun AA'ent down, 
liowever, this spot was likeAvise melted into the rest, and the brig, 
like a poor hare roused from her seat, .sprang off again. We Avere 
soon near enough to see her SAj'eeps rigged in—to the delight, no 
doubt, of her Aveary creAv, whos^apprehensions of an English prison 
had probably kept up their strength to a pitch rarely equalled. 

‘ As 
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‘ As the twilight—the brief twilight of winter—^galloped away, a 
hundred pairs of eyes were almost jumping out of their sockets in 
their attempts to pierce the night; whilst those who had glasses kept 
scrubbing them without mercy, as if they imagined more light would 
be let into the tube the more they injured the lenses. One person, 
and only one, continued, as he asserted, to see the chase, faintly 
strung, like a bead, on the horizon. I need not sayrthat this sharp- 
sighted gentleman was nailed to his post, and ordered on no account 
to move his head, fatigue or no fatigue. 

‘ It was not tiW about two o’clock that we one/? more came within 
good shot of him; and as it had been allaged that thb guns were fired 
too quickly the night before, and without sufficient care in pointing, 
the utmost attention was now paid to laying them properly ; and the 
lanyard of the trigger never pulled, till the person looking along the 
gun felt confident of his aim. The brig, however, appeared to possess 
the same witch-like, invulnerable quality as ever; for we could neither 
stiike her hull, so as to force her to cry peccavi, nor bring down a 
yard, rjor lop off a mast or a boom. It was really a curious spectacle 
to see a little bit of a thing skimming away before the wind, with 
such a huge monster as the Endymion, tearing and plunging after 
her, like a voracious dolphin leaping from sea to sea in pursuit of a 
flying fish- ... In time this must have ended in the destruction of the 
hrig; for as we gained upon her rapidly, some of our shot must by and 
by have taken effect, and sent her to the bottom. She was destined, 
however, to enjoy a little longer existence. The proper plan, perhaps, 
would have been to stand on, firingr at her sails, till we had reached 
within musket-shot, and then to have knocked down the h(dm8man, 
and every one else on her deck. This, however, was not our captain’s 
plan—or perhaps he became impatient—at all events he gave orders 
for the whole starboard broadside to be got ready ; and then, giving 
the ship a yaw, poured the whole discharge, as he thought, right into 
his wretched victim! Not a mortal onboard the frigate expected 
ever to see the poor brig again. What, then, was our surprise, when 
the smoke blew swiftly past, to see the intrepid little cocky, gliding 
away more merrily than before. As far as good discipline would 
allow, there was a general murmur of applause at the Frenchman's 
gallantry. In the next instant, however, this sound was converted 
into hearty laughter over the frigate’s decks, when, in answer to our 
thundering broadside, a single small gun, a six-pounder, was fired 
from the brig's stern, as if in contempt of his formidable antagonist’s 
prowess. , . . The breeze had'how freshened nearly to a gale of 
wind, and we were going nearly twelve knots (or between thir¬ 
teen and fourteen miles an h6ur), foaming and splashing along. The 
distance between us and the brig was now rapidly decreasing, for 
most of his sails were in shreds, and ■we determined to bring him, as 
we said, to his senses at last. The ^ns were reloaded, and orders 
given to depress them'^as much as, possible—that is, to point their 
muzzles downwards—but not a shot was to be fired till the frigate 

came 
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came actually alongside of the chase. Such Avas tlie poor iH'lvateer*s 
sentence of death—severe indeed, but quite necessary, for he appeared 
resolved never to yield. On we flew, right down upon our prey, like 
the enormous rock-bird of the Arabian Nights. We had ceased 
firing our bow-chasers, that the smoke might not stand between us 
and the lesson we meant to read to our resolute pupil, so that there 
was “ silence de®p as death*’ along our decks—and doubtless on his ; 
for he likewise had intermitted his firing, and seemed prepared to 
meet his fate, and go to the bottom like a man. It was possible, also, 
we thought, that he ^miglit only watching, even in his last ex¬ 
tremity, to take'advantage#of any negligence oil our part, which 
should allow him to haul suddenly across our bows, and, by getting 
on a wind, have a chance of escaping- This chance, it is true, was 
very small; for not one of his sails was in a condition to stand such 
a breeze as was now blowing, unless when running nearly before U. 
But we liad seen enough, during the two days wc had been togethex*, 
to apprehend that his activity was at least a match for ours ; and as 
he had already shown that he did not care a fig for shot, ho might 
bend new sails as fast as wc could. 

‘ At all events, we were resolved to make him surrender, or run 
him down: such was our duty, and that the Frencliraau knew right 
well. He waited, however, until our flying jib-boom end Avas almost 
over his taffruil; and that the narrow space between us was filled 
Avith a confused, boiling heap of foam, partly caused by his bows, and 
partly by ours. Then, and not till then, Avhen he must haA'e soon into 
our ports, and along the decks, which Avere lighted up fore and aft, he 
first gave signal of surrender, 

‘ The manner in Avhich this aa'Es done by the cajitain of the priva¬ 
teer was as spirited and characteristic as any part of his previous 
conduct. The night Avas very dark; but the ships Averc so near to 
one another, that we could distinguisJi the tall figure of a man mount 
the Aveathcr main-rigging of the brig, Avlierc he stood erect, with a 
lantern in his hand, held out at right angles from his body. Had this 
light not been seen, or its purpose not understood, or liad it been de¬ 
layed for twenty seconds longer, the frigate must, almost in spite of 
herself, have gone right OA^er him, and the salvo of a double-shotted 
broadside would have done the last and fitting lioiiours over the 
Frenchman’s grave. Even as it Avas, it cost us some trouble to avoid 
running him down; for, although the helm was put over immediately, 
our lee quarter, as the ship flew up in the wind, almost grazed his 
weather gangway. In passing, we oMered him to brhig-to likewise. 
This he did as soon as Ave gave him room; though we were still close 
enough to see the effect of such a maftoeuvre at such a moment. 
Every stitch of sail he had set was blown, in orie moment, clean out 
of the bolt-ropes. His haulyards, tacks, and sheets had been all 
racked aloft, so that everything not made of canvass remained in its 
place;—^the yards at the mast-h<vids, and the* booms rigged out- 

while 
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while the empty leech and foot-ropes hung down in festoons, where, 
but a minute before, the tattered sails had been spread. 

‘ Jt may be supposed that the chase was now completely over, and 
that we had nothing further to do than to take possession of our prize. 
Not at all! The privateer having no sail set to keep her steady, be¬ 
came so unmanageable, that the sea made a clean breach over all, 
rendering it out of the question to board her on the weather side. 
Nor was she more easily approachable to leeward, where a tangled 
net-work of broken spars, half-torn sails, shattered booms, and smack¬ 
ing roi)e’s-ciuls, formed such a line of clievaux de frise from the cat¬ 
head to the counter, that all attempts to gat near her on that side were 
useless. About three o*clock in the afternoon, the brig having fallen 
a little to leeward, and a furious squall of wind and rain coming on at 
the same moment, she suddenly bore up, and set olf once more, right 
before the wind. At the height of the squall we totally lost sight of our 
prize; and such a hubbub I liardly recollect-to have heard in my life 
before, “ Where is slie ?—Who was looking out ?—Where did you see 
her last —and a hundred similar questions, reproaches, scolds, and 
the whole of the ugly family of oaths, were poured out in abundance ; 
some on the privateer, whose adroitness had thus overreached our 
vigilance; some upon those who, by their neglect, had given liim the 
opportunity; and many imprecations were uttered merely to express 
the dejilb of anger and disappointment at this stupid loss of a good 
thing, which had cost us so much trouble to catch. All this passed 
over in the first burst—sail was made at once—tlie topsails, close 
reefed, were sheeted homelike lightning—and olf we dashed into the 
thick of the squall, in soarcli of our lost treasure. At each mast¬ 
head and at every yard-arm there was planted a look-out man, wdiilo 
the forecastle hammock-netting was filled with volunteer spy-glasses. 
For aliout a quarter of an hour a dead silence reigned over the whole 
ship, (luring which anxious interval every eye was strained to the 
utmost, for iio one knew exactly where to look. There was, indeed, 
no certainty of oiu* not actually running past the privateer, and it 
would not have surprised us much, when the squall cleared up, had 
we seen him a mile or two to windward, far beyond our reach. These 
fears were put an end to by the sharp-eyed captain of the fore-top, 
who had perched Imnsclf on the jib-boom end, calling out witli a voice 
of the greatest glee—“ There he goes ! there he goes! right ahead ! 
under his topsails and foresail!" And, sure enough, there M’e saw 
him, springing along from wave to wave, with his masts bending for¬ 
wards like reeds, under the presi^ire of sail enough to have laid him 
on his beam-ends had he broached to. In such tempestuous weather a 
small vessel has no chance \{hatever with a frigate; indeed, we could 
observe that, when tlie little brig fell between two high seas, her 
foresail flapped to the mast, fairly becalmed by the wave behind her. 

* In a very few minutes we were again alongside, and, doubtless, 
the Frenchman thongtit we were Rt last going to execute summary 
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vengeance upon him for his treachery, as we called it. Nothing 
daunted, however, by the style in which we bore down upon him, 
the gallant commander of this pretty little eggshell of a vessel placed 
himself on the weather-quarter, and, with a speaking-trumpet in 
his hand, indicated, by gesticulations, a wish to be heard. This could 
not well be refused; and we steered as close as we could pass along 
without bringing the two vessels in contact, or risking the entangle¬ 
ment of the yards, when we rolled towards one another. 

‘ “ I have been compelled to bear up,*' he called out in French, 
“ otherwise the brig piust have gotie to the bottom.* The sea broke 
over us in such aVay that I4iave been obliged, as you may perceive, 
to throw all my guns, boats, and spars, overboard. We have now 
several feet water in the hold, in consequence of your shot, which you 
may likewise observe have nearly destroyed our upper Avorks, Jf, 
therefore, you oblige me to heave to, I cannot keep the vessel afloat 
one hour in such weather.’’—‘‘ Will you make no farther attempt to 
escape ?” asked the captain of the Endymion.—“ As yet I have 
made none,” he replied firmly; “ I struck to you already—I am 
your prize—and, feeling as a man of honour, I do not consider my¬ 
self at liberty to escape, even if I had the power. I bore up when 
tlie squall came on, as a matter of necessity. If you will allow me 
to run before the wind, along with you, till the weather moderates, 
you may take possession of the brig when 3 ''ou please—if not, I must 
go to the bottom.” 

‘ Although Ave distrusted our companion most grievously, we sailed 
along most lovingly together, as if we had been the best possible 
friends, for about sixty or seventy miles : during the greater part of 
this interval the frigate had scarcely any sail set at all; and wc some¬ 
times expected to see our little friend pop faix’ly under the water, 
and so elude us by foundering, or escape by Avitchcraft,—by tlie pro¬ 
tection of which, in the opinion of the Johnnies, he had been so long 
kept from us. At eight o’clock in the evening it began to moderate, 
and by midniglit Ave succeeded in getting a boat on board of the prize, 
after a run of between three and four hundred miles. Such is the 
scale of nautical sport! And where, X noAv beg to ask, is the fox 
hunting, or the piracy, or anything else, more exciting than this noble 
game ? 

‘ The brig proved to be the Milan privateer, from St. Male, of 14 
guns, and 80 men, many of Avliom Avere unfortunately Avounded by 
our shot, and several killed. The captain’s name was Lepelletier—I 
have pleasure in recording it—M. Pidrre l^epelletier ; and wliercver 
ho goes, I Avill venture to say he can meet no braver or more resolute 
man than himself. Long before he came oft board he had well earned 
the respect of his captors, high and low; and his manners and 
information, after we became personally acquainted Avith him, raised 
him still more in general estimation* One day, when I was walking 
with him under the half deck, I pverheard tvvia of the sailmakers 
conversing about the chase, the prize, and the prisoners—the only 
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topics whicli occupied our thoughts fur a \ve(‘lc afterwards. TIicsc 
men were repairing one of tlie sails whkii had been shot through and 
split during the chase. One of them laid iloWu his palm and needle, 
and, looking very significantly to our side of the deck, exclaimed— 
“ I say, Bill, is it not a pity that the French captain, walking there, is 
not an Englishman? " I lost no time in translatiiig this observation 
to the person whom it most concevued, who declaimed it was by far 
the highest compliment he had bec-n honoured with since he came on 
board the Endymion.'—vol. iii. p. 3\0. 

It would luKe afforiled us pleasure to tuuisfer to our pages 
Captain Hall’s picturesque ac<-omit of the battle of Corunna, of 
which he was an eye-witness; nor could we have cntcrlained our 
readers belier than Avilh his land-cruizc among tlie Spanish 
patriots of Corcubion, about tlic same ovcnlfid period. Many 
arc the capital specimens of nnuiae trickery'vliich he has made us 
chuckle over—the whole episode of the midshipmen’s pet mon¬ 
grel Shakings, in particular, is perfect—but wo ennuol, in thc;.s<' 
busy limes, afford to be extensiv(^ dcpreihitors on works surt‘, 
sooner or later, to be in ever}body's hands. V*! c shall therefore 
concliulc with the last scene of pour Jack's eventful hisUiry, 
which is told in a style that does gieat honour both to the talents 
and the feelings of the writer. 

‘ It need not be mentioned, that the surgeon is m constant attend¬ 
ance upon the dying man, who has generally been remewed from his 
liamniock to a cot, wliicliis largerjand more commodious, and is placed 
within a screen on one side of the sick bay, as the Jiospital of the shij) 
is called. It is usual for tlie captain to pass through tliis place, and to 
speak to the men every morning; and i imagine there is IiardJy a 
ship in the service in which wdiie, fresh meat, and any other supplies 
recommended by the surgeon, are not sent from the tables of the cap¬ 
tain and officers to such of the sick men as require a more gcriero!is 
diet tliaii the ship s stores provided. After the carver in the gun-room 
has helped his messmates, he generally turns to the surgeon, and says, 
“ Doctor, Avhat shall 1 send to the sick ?” But, even without ihiy, 
the steward would certainly be taken to task were he to omit inquiring, 
as a matter of course, what was wanted in the sick bay, TJie resto¬ 
ration of the health of the invalids by such supplies is perhai)S not 
more impox'taxit, however, than the moral influence of the attention on 
the part of the officers. 1 would strongly recommend every captain to 
be seen (no matter for how' short a time) by the bed-side of any of his 

t AV Avhom the surgeon may report as dying. Not occasionally, and 
the flourishing stylo with Avhioh we read of great generals visiting 
hospitals, but uniformly and in the quiet sobriety of real kindness, as 
well as hearty consideration for the feelings of a man falling at his 
post in the service of his country. He who is killed in action has 
a brilliant Gazette to record feis exploits, and the whole country 
may lie said to attend his death-bed. But the merit is not less— 
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or may even be much greater—of the soldier or sailor wlio dies of a 
fever in a distant land—liis story untold, and his sufferings unseen. 
In warring against climates unsuited to his frame, he may have en¬ 
countered, in the public service, enemies often more formidable than 
those who handle pike and gun. Tliere should be nothing loft undone, 
therefore, at such a time, to show not only to the dying man, but to 
his shipmates and his family at home, tliat his scivices are appreciated. 
1 remember, on one occasion, hearing the captain of a ship say to 
a poor fellow who was almost gone, tliat lie was glad to see liim so 
cheerful at sudi a njornent; and kegged to know it* he had anything 
to say. “ I liopj, Sir,” said the expiring seaman with a smile, “ I 
have done my duty to your satisfaction ?*’ “ TJiat you have, my lad,'* 
said his commander, and to the satisfartion of your country, too/* 
“ That is all I wanted to know, Sir,'* replied the man. These few 
commonplace words cost the captain not five minutes of his time, but 
were long recollected with gratitude by tlie people under his orders, 
and contributed, along with many other graceful acts of considerate 
attention, to fix liis autliority. 

* If a sailor who knows lie Is dying, lias a cuiitaiii who pleases him, 
lie is very likely to send a message liy the surgeon to beg a visit—not 
often to trouble his commander with any commission, but merely to 
say something at parting. No ollicer, of course, would ever refuse to 
grant such an interview, but it appears to me it should always be vo¬ 
lunteered ; for many men may wish it, whose habitual respect would 
disincline them to take such a liberty, even at the moment when all 
distinctions are about to cease. » 

* Very shortly after poor Jack dies, he is prepared for his deep-sea 
grave by liis messmates, who, with tlie assistance of the sailmaker, 
and in the presence of the master-at-arms, sew him up in his hammock, 
and, having jdaced a couple^of cannon-shot at his feet, they rest the 
body (wliich now not a little resembles an Egyptian mummy) on a 
spare grating. Some portion of the bedding and clothes are always 
made up in the package—apparently to prevent the form being too 
much seen. It is then carried aft, and, being placed across the after- 
Jiatchway, the union jack is thrown over all. Sometimes it is placed 
between two of the guns, under the half deck; but generally, I think, 
he is laid where I have mentioned, just abaft the mainmast. I 
should have mentioned before, that as soon as the surgeon's in¬ 
effectual pi'ofessional offices are at end, he walks to the quai'ter-deck, 
and reports to the officer of the watch that one of his patients has just 
expired. At whatever hour of the day or night this occurs, the 
captain is immediately made acquainted with the circumstance. 

‘ Next day, generally about eleven o*clock, the bell on which the 
half-hours are struck, is tolled for the funeral, and all who choose to be 
present, assemble on the gangways, booms, and round the mainmast, 
while the forepart of the quarter-deck is occupied by the officers. 
In some ships—and it ought perhaps to be so ih all—it is made im¬ 
perative on the officers and crew to attend the ceremony. If such 
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attendance be a proper mark of respect to a professional brother—as 
it surely is—^it ought to be enforced, and not left to caprice. There 
may, indeed, be times of great fatigue, when it would harass men and 
officers, needlessly, to oblige them to come on deck for every funeral, 
and upon such occasions the watch on deck may be sufficient. Or, 
when some dire disease gets into a ship, and is cutting down her crew 
by its daily and nightly, or it may be hourly ravages* and when, two 
or three times in a watch, the ceremony must be repeated, those only, 
whose turn it is to be on deck, need be assembled. In such fearful 
times, the funeral is generally made to follow close upon the death. 

' While the people are repairing to th^ quarter-deck, in obedience to 
the summons of the bell, the grating on which the body is placed, 
being lifted from the main-deck by the messmates of the man who has 
died, is made to rest across the lee gangway. The stanchions for the 
man-ropes of the side are unshipped, and an opening made at the 
after-end of the hammock netting, sufficiently large to allow a free 
passage. The body is still covered by the flag already mentioned, 
with the feet projecting a little over the gunwale, wliile the messmates 
of the deceased range themselves on each side. A rope, wdiicli is kept 
out of sight in these arrangements, is then made fast to tlie grating, 
for a purpose which will be seen presently. When all is ready^ the 
chaplain, if there be one on board, or, if not, tlie captain, or any of 
the officers he may direct to officiate, appears on the quarter-deck 
and commences the beautiful service, which, though but too familiar 
to most ears, I have observed, never fails to rivet the attention even 
of the rudest and least reflecting/ Of course, the bell has ceased to 
toll, and every one stands in silence and uncovered as tlie prayers 
are read. Sailors, with all their looseness of habits, are well disposed 
to be sincerely religious ; and when they have fair play given them, 
they will always, I believe, be found to stand on as good vantage 
ground, in this respect, as their fellow-countrymen on shore. Be 
this as it may, there can be no more attentive, or apparently reverent 
auditory, than assembles on the deck of a ship of war, on the occasion 
of a shipmate’s burial. 

‘The land service for the burial of the dead contains the following 
words:—“ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, of his 
great mercy, to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother here 
departed, we therefore commit his body to the ground ; earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and certain hope,” &c. Every 
one, I am sure, who has attended the funeral of a friend—and whom 
will this not include ?—must recollect the solemnity of that stage of 
the ceremony, where, as the above words are pronounced, there are 
cast into the grave three successive portions of earth, which, falling 
on the coffin, send up a hollow, mournful sound, resembling no other 
that I know. In the burial service at sea, the part quoted above is 
varied in the following veiy striking and solemn manner;—“ Foras¬ 
much,” &c.—“ we tfierefore commit his body to the deep, to be turned 
into corruption^ looking for the resurrection of the body, when the 
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sea shall give up her dead» and the life of the world to come,*' &c. 
At the commencement of this part of the service, one of the sea¬ 
men stoops down, and disengages the flag from the remains of his late 
shipmate, while the others, ut the words “ we commit his body to the 
deep,” project the grating right into the sea. The body being loaded 
with shot at one end, glances off the grating, plunges at once into the 
ocean, and— • 

In a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into its depths with bubbling groan. 

Without a^ravc, niikneHed, uiicoffined, an*l unknown.** 

‘ This part of Ihe ceremony is rather less impressive than the cor¬ 
respondent part on land; but still there is something solemn, as well 
as startling, in the sudden splash, followed by the sound of the grating, 
as it is towed along under the main-chains.’ 

Hero follows a paragraph which is perhaps more strikingly 
characteristic of the author than any other in his book. We give 
it without comment: if the reader cannot sympathize with it, 
tlicre is nothing more to be said: a Wordsworth or u Wilson 
would have turned it into exquisite poetry. 

* In a fine day at sea, in smooth water, and when all the ship*8 com¬ 
pany and officers arc assembled, tlie ceremony just described, although 
a nielancholy one, as it must always be, is often so pleasing, all things 
considered, that it is calculated to leave even clieerful impressions on 
the mind/ 

iwen Captain Hall, howeve^ admits that a sea-funcrul may 
sometimes be u scene of unuuxed sadness; and he records the 
following as the most impressive of all the hundreds he has wit¬ 
nessed. It occurred iii the Leandcr, oft’ the coast of North America, 

‘ There was a poor little aniddy on board, so delicate and fragile, 
that the sea was clearly no fit profession for him : but he or his friends 
thought otherwise ; and as he had a spirit for which his frame was no 
match, he soon gave token of decay. This boy was a great favourite 
with every body—the sailors smiled whenever he passed, as they would 
have done to a child—the oflicers petted liim, and coddled him up with 
all sorts of good things—and his messmates, in a style which did not 
altogether please him, hut M^hicli he could not well resist, as it was 
meant most kindly, nicknamed him Dolly. Poor fellow!—he was long 
remembered afterwards. I forget what his particular complaint w^as, 
but he gradually sunk; and at last went out just as a taper might have 
done, exposed to such gusts of wind as blew in that tempestuous 
region. He died in the morning ; but it was not until the evening 
that he was prepared for a 8eaman*s grave. 

‘ I remember, in the course of the day, going to the side of the boy's 
hammock, and on laying my hand upon his breast, was astonished to 
find it still warm—so much so, that I almost imagined I could feel the 
heart beat. This, of course, was a vain fancy ; hut 1 was much at¬ 
tached to my little companion, being then not much taller myself—and 
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1 was soothed and gratified, in a childish way, by discovering that my 
friend, though many hours dead, had not yet acquired the usual revolt¬ 
ing ohillriess. 

‘ In after years I have sometimes thought of this incident, when re¬ 
flecting on the pleasing doctrine of the Spaniards—that as soon as 
children die, they are translated into angels, without any of those cold 
obstructions, which, they prete^id, intercept and ret£ft*d the souls of 
other mortals. The peculiar circumstances connected with the funeral 
which I am about to describe, and the fanciful superstitions of the 
sailors upon the accasion, have conhined to fix tke whole scene in my 
memory. * 

* Something occurred during the day to prevent the funeral taking 
place at the usual hour, and the ceremony was deferred till long after 
\8unset. The evening was extremely dark, and it was bloAving a 
treble-reefed topsail breeze. We had just sent down the top-gallant 
yards, and made all snug for a boisterous winter’s night. As it be¬ 
came necessary to have lights to see what Avas done, several signal 
lanterns were placed on the break of the quarter-deck, and others 
along the hammock railings on the lee gfingway. The whole ship's 
company and officers Avere assembled, some on the booms, others in 
the boats; Avhile tJie main-rigging Avas crowded half AA^ay up to the 
cat-harpings. Overhead, the maimail, illuminated as high as the yard 
by the lamps, Avas bulging forwards under the gale, Avhich w»as rising 
every minute, and straining so violently at the main-sheet, that there 
Avas some doubt Avhether it might not be necessary to interrujit the 
funeral in order to take sail off the ship. TJie lower deck ports lay 
completely under Avater, and several times tlie muzzles of the main- 
deck guns were plunged into the sea; so that the end of the grating on 
which the remains of poor Dolly were laid, once or twice nearly touched 
the tops of the Avaves, us they foamed and hissed past. The rain fell 
fast on the bare heads of the crew% dropping also on the officers, during 
all the ceremony, from the foot of the mainsail, and AA^etting the 
leaves of the pi'ayer-book. The Aivdnd sighed over us amongst the 
Avet shrouds, Avith a note so mournful, that there could not have been 
a more appropriate dirge. 

‘ The ship—^pitching violently—strained and creaked fi'om end to 
end: so that, Avhat with the noise of the sea, the rattling of the ropes, 
and the whistling of the wind, hardly one Avord of the service could 
be distinguished. The men, however, understood, by a motion of the 
captain’s hand, when the time came—and the body of our dear little 
brother Avaa committed to the deep. 

* So violent a squall Avas sAveeping past the ship at this moment, that 
no sound Avas heard of the usual splash, wliich made the sailors allege 
that their young favourite never touched the water at all, but was at 
once carried off in the gale to his final resting-place!' 

Naval and military authors have of late years increased and 
multiplied in a style that must nitike Malthusian critics shake in 
their slippers j but we, being of the old breeds are at no loss to 
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discover that the usual compensatory process lias been equally at 
work, and luiil, willi sincere satisractiou, the aj>pearauce of a 
inontlily journal cxjM'essly devoted to this rising literature of the 
United Service^ and conducted (if we may presume, as elder 
Inolliers, to say a word oti such a subject) in ii style that does 
honour to all conc(‘rned; willi varied, not seldom with power¬ 
ful talent, and* uniformly, as far as we have observed, iifa high, 
gallant, loyal, old jMiglish spirit. To such Ijands wc may safely 
leave the iimiiy questions of |)rofessu)nal controversy touched 
oil in these voJunftis ; and eonsidcr our conscfence, as to the 
^ general reader,’ suflicicntly cleaied, mIicu we assuic him that 
throughout he will tiiid them lively and ilivcrting—that many de¬ 
tached passages of extraordinary beauty, as well as iiilercst, will 
^ {>ull him up’ in the course of the perusal—and that, though we 
do not pretend to know wliy Captain Hall talks of Ids book as 
inlendcd cldvjhj for young persons, it contains assuredly nothing 
that can do liult; people harm, ami a great deal that is likely to 
do llu'in good. 

It records, after all, only a smaH poition of the author’s pro¬ 
fessional cau er; and if wc have been so \u;ll amused and ediiied 
with his sketches of nautical life between twelve and twenty, wo 
may safely expect still better from tlu^ sequel of the story. "I'he 
iMediterraiiean, liie I'reiich c<mst, and tliis sharp observer’s 
travels in -I liiulostan, and on the continent of Kurope, are yet 
untouched ; and we are glad he is to bring mature optics to such 
;‘< enes. Certain novelists seem to consider it as a ruled point that 
u<i veiy exquisite interest can attach to human beings after they 
have passed the bloom of youth ; but the readers of autobio¬ 
graphy, and above all of nautobiograpliy, must beg leave to dis¬ 
sent from this conclusion, liovvcvcr ilallcring to damsels of seven¬ 
teen, and heroes who have not yet worn onl their lirst jaisors. 


jAut. V.— 1. Coospindion pour VEtjnVdej dite da Babouf; suivie 
dll Proems niiqual oUe donna Hetty el das Pieces justificativeSy 
Pur Philippo iiuonarroti. 2 vols. Prnxelles. 1828. 

2. 'Havta (Jour da JiisticG, Copie des Pibces saisies dans la Local 
ipfi Jiaheuf occnjyoit lors de son Arrestation. 2 vols. a J^iris. 
Dc ITmprimei'ie Nationale. Nivose, an V. 


W VAih timed as the work of Pldlippo Buonarroti is, it may 
be considered not only as the most curious one which has 
appeared coucerning the French revolution, but as the most im¬ 
portant also. » 

The author was born at Florence, in the year IZfK); and it 
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has been said that he descended in a right line from Michael 
Angelo, but Michael Angelo was never married. That he was 
of that faniilv, however, is certain; and when he had finished 
his course of studies at Pisa, the Grand J3uke Leopold, who 
favoured him because of the illustrious name he bore, made 
liim a knight of the order of St. Stephen, and ofl’ered him a 
place at court and a large pension. He accejyted the order, 
but declined the place, because it would have been incon¬ 
sistent with his literary pursuits : and it may be believed that he 
declined the pension also, for ihe desire of enriching himself 
seems never lo have possessed hini:Mii.s errois were of a very 
ditferent kind. When the French revolution broke out, he entered 
into it with all the ardour of an Italian, and with a strength of 
character which showed that in that respect he had not degene¬ 
rated from his great ancestor;—happy had it been if he had cul¬ 
tivated the same religious feelings, and been endued with equal 
sobriety and strength of mind. Ho made no secret of his opinions, 
and they w^ere such, that a prince less generous than Leopold 
would not have been satisiiod with banishing him from Tuscany. 


Corsica was the place to w'hich he removed wdth his wife and 
children, and there he published a revolutionary journal entitled 
L'Amico della Liberia Italica, But w’heu his old friend Salicelti 


W'as elected a deputy to the National Convention, Buonarroti w'as 
induced to accompany him to Paris, where he presently was enrolled 
as a member of the Jacobin Ciub; and becoming inlimalely 
connected with the leading members of what was called the 
Mountain paity, was sent back to Corsica as commissioner, w'ith 
full powers, wlicii a disposition w'as manifested by that island to 
throw off its subjection to Fiance. Tliat he failed in suppressing 
that disposition was not owing to any want of decision on his 
part; but he had to deal with men not more scrupulous as to 
means than himself. They attacked him in his house, and he 
thought himself fortunate in getting through a wdiidow, and 
making his escape from the island. Having returned lo Paris 
with the reputation of one who was qualilied for any service 
which required intrepidity and obduracy, he was sent with Maillot, 
as commissioner to Lyons, to suppress the insurrection in that 
city. But the Lyoiiese, who had already put to death their 
Jacobin mayor, seized these commissioners, put them in prison, 
tried and condemned thenv; and Buonarroti was only saved from 
execution by the entrance of the republican army into that unfortu¬ 
nate city. 

It is said, that having thus for the second time escaped a violent 
death, he expressed''a wish for appointment to some more 
peaceable situation; but such a wish is not likely to have been 
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formed by Buonarroti, than M'hom no man was ever less disposed 
to ^ seek peace and ensue it:^ and as little likely is it to have been 
expressed to Collet d’Herbois. That monster recommended him 
to his colleagues, Ricord and the younger Robespierre, Avho were 
then acting as Representative Cornniissiuners with the army of 
Italy ; and by them he was appointed, iirst, a member of the 
military tribunfll of that army, and after the conquest of J^iedmout 
ill the following year, agent of the republic in all the conquered 
countries. In this office he is said to have acted with a disin¬ 
terestedness as • characteristic ol^ the individual as it was extra- 
oidinary in any person so employed; for among that host of 
harpies, he never resorted to any means of acquiring riches, but, 
on the contrary, expended his salary in relieving those of his own 
party who were in need. On being asked why he preferred poverty 
to aflluence, he replied, that if affluence had been his choice, he 
A^Ollld not have left Florence. This appointment he held at the 
time of Robespierre’s downfall; and not long afterwards, the 
pally who had obtained the ascendency, knowing his principles 
and dangerous character, despatched orders for apprehending 
him, and sending him to Paris. Turcau, the representative at 
Nice, to whom these orders were addressed, wishing to give him 
ail opportunity of escaping, exclaimed publicly, Voila encore nne 
victime dn Frdroniame! and delayed executing them for several 
days. Buonarroti, therefore, was apprized of his danger; and 
his secretary advised him to dcchmp with the chest of the adiiiini- 
fefiation, which contained about 300,000 livres. But lie chose 
the better part,*—waited patiently for his arrest, and was carried 
prisoner to Paris. Opinions were not then, as during the reign 
of terror, punished with death; his imprisonment was a measure of 
precaution, not of vengeance; and it could not have been rigorous, 
because he supported himself while a prisoner by teaching music. 
' 1 find,’ said he, ^ that Rousseau was right, when he recommended 
to his Emilius the attainment of some art which might prove use¬ 
ful to him in time of need. 1 studied music for my recreation; 
1 am now' obliged to have recourse to it for my subsistence.’ 

A general amnesty for those who called themselves patriots 
lestored him to liberty; the use he made of that liberty w'as to 
engage in Babeufs conspiracy. Good foitune had prevented 
him throughout the revolution from being as atrocious in act as 
he was in intention; and as he had the reputation of a sincere and 
honourable man, even among those wdio thought him most erro¬ 
neous, it was intimated to him by the ambassador of the grand 
duke, when he was arrested for that conspiracy, that if he would 
engage to return to Florence, gnd resume Iris rank there, the am¬ 
bassador would intercede for him with the Directory, and his 
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sentence should be nothing moie than banishnient from France. 
The lingering hope of success, the pride of consistencj’, and 
attachnieiit to his fellow-conspirators, made him reply that he had 
rclimpushed for ever his rank in Italy, and that he wished to 
remain in France to enjoy the vciitigin morieniia fihcrtnfia. Of the 
conspiracy we shall presently speak, liiionarroti was one of those 
who were sentenced to be transported to Guiana;* that s(mtence, 
however, was not carried into effect. He was confmed lirst at 
Cherbourg, they at some place jn the Maritime Alps,—there he 
was in 1800; and from that time til} the ilublication of these 
volumes, nothing was heard of one whom his English biographer 
calls* ^this niagnaninions and accomplished character, the gallant 
and unfortunate lluonarroti/ 

These epithets were employed by the biographer in their usual 
eulogistic acceptation. He supposed that the object of the con¬ 
spirators was to overturn the constitution of rr!J5, (that of the 
Directory,) which they called the patrician code of IJoissy 
d^Anglas, and to renew that of 1793, the true democratic consti¬ 
tution, founded on the principles of Thomas l^aine and as those 
principles served, with him, to cover a nuiUilude of sins, lie seenis 
not to think the worse of Uuonairoli for having been connected 
with some of the most bloodthirsty miscreants that ever outraged 
humanity. J^ut that the coiispiiacy had a further object in vi<iw he 
ought to have known, because it clearly appeared in the papers 
concerning it, uhich were ofKcially published at the time, 'i he 
subject obtained far less attention than it deserved, because the 
public were weary of conspiracies and revolutionary schemes,— 
because curiosity was diverted by JJponaparte^s fii'st career of 
victory,—and because the Directory, satisfied with having sup¬ 
pressed the plot, gave to it the least possible publicity. Oidy 
two of the conspirators were put to deatli; and the clemency 
which spared others, who were e(|ually implicated, might at any 
time have been deemed remarkable. But they who were then in 
authority had good reason for this. The appetite of the revolu¬ 
tionists for blood, which, during a long and dreadful tinu', had 
^ grown by what it fed on,’ had at last been palled: they tliemselvcs 
had gained their ends in the revolution, and therefore wished it to 
stop where it Was ; and they were conscious, moreover, that 
against them Baheuf and his associates Iiad but too strong a 
case. 

In the interval between the verdict and the sentence, when the 
public accuser had reepured that Jiabeiif and Darth6 should bo 
condemned to death, and Buonarroti, with six others, to deporta- 
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tion, the two former received from Buonarroti a promise that he 
would vindicate their memory, by publishing an exact recital of 
tlieir common intentions. 

* t might,' he says, * have published this work much sooner, if 
I had not been withheld by the fear of aftbrding new pretexts for 
enmity and persecution. At present, pressed by age, I have deter¬ 
mined to let it*appear, with the more confidence, because, on the 
one side, the men of that epoch liave almost disappeared, and the actual 
political doctrines being at an infinite distance from those which the 
democrats of th^ fourth year of the French republic professed, a 
dangerous application is not •any longer to be feared. Moreover, it 
is just that the democratic party should at last be known in its true 
colours. 

‘ I am not ignorant that the political and economical principles which 
I must avow, will meet Avith many disapprovors ; tliis is no reason for 
not publishing them : other opinions, which have been opposed as 
errors, have been incontestalde truths. Are there not men whom the 
tinsel of civilized society has not dazzletl, nor tlie systems which are 
preached up by those who arrogate to themselves the right of directing 
opinion? They, jierhaps, will appreciate tlie iinjHWtance of these 
opinions, and will give some regret to tlie memory of those courageous 
citizens, who, being penetrated with their justice, and proud of ex¬ 
posing their lives in supporting them, scaled them at last with their 
blood. Strongly l)Ound to them by tlie conformity of our sentiments, 

T partook in their conviction and their eiforts; and if we were de¬ 
ceived, our error was at least cont{jlete. They persevered in it to the 
grave; and for me, after sulisequent long reflection, I remain con¬ 
vinced, that that equality whi(;h tlicy loved is the only institution proper 
for conciliating all real wants, for directing the useful jiassions, re- 
stniiuing the dangerous ones, and giving to socucty a form, free, 
happy, peaceful, and durable.’ 

Iu these words, Buonarroti concludes Ids preface. Upon the 
verge of threescore years and ton, he looked back upon the part 
which he bad taken in the revolution, and in this conspiracy, with 
complacency; in that feeling he expected to die, as he had lived; 
and this is the legacy which he bequeathed to the world! 

Among the parties who figured in that bloody tragedy, the 
second part of w'hich has now coauuencc<l, there w'tis one, 
Buonarroti says, which deserves to fix the attention of the jihiJo- 
sopher, because of tlie constant devotion with which it conse¬ 
crated its efl'orts to the real deliverance of liiinianity. A great 
movement had been brought about by ambition, jealousy, cupidity, 
and the blind desire of innovation. Some endeavouretl to place a 
new dynasty upon the tkronc of France; sonic to ti ansfer power 
from one caste to another, that they might secure it exclusively for 
themselves ; and pretended legislators believed they had founded 
a republic, because they had put a king to death, and substituted 
the authority of many for that of one. The divisions during the 
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revolution were caused by principle and by interest, but in a far 
greater degree by the latter,—men of principle following steadily 
the course which that principle presented, and those who aimed 
at tlicir own advantage always acting as opportunity and circum¬ 
stances served. Parties who seemed at first unanimous went but 
a little way together. The nobles of the Constituent Assembly 
stopped short when nobility was attacked ; but the riiovement which 
they had contributed with all their efforts to begin, was not to be 
impeded by their weak hands. They who would have transferred 
the crown to Philippe, Duke of Orleans, and‘with that object had 
helped to break down the monarchy, drew back when republican 
opinions obtained the ascendency. The ]>riests who were active 
reformers against the hierarchy, became active anti-revolutionists 
when irreligion was proclaimed by the r uling power; and the profli¬ 
gate adventurers who forw'ardcd, or complied W'ith, any change 
by which they could hope either to enrich or to secure them¬ 
selves,—Constitutionalists, Girondists, Jacobins, and Preronists 
in succession,—even these persons had a principle to stand upon, 
when they discovered the design of a party who aspired (in their 
own language) at bringing about a total reform of society in 
favour of the mass of the people : for a few such men, according 
to Buonarroti, there were, who, from the beginning of the revo¬ 
lution, had conceived the hope of establishing in Trance the 
empire of true justice; and these persons seized with earnestness 
tlie frequent occasions which were oflered, during so great a 
fermentation, for accustoining their fellow-citizens to reflect upon 
their rights, and for bringing them, by degrees, to desire the over¬ 
throw of all those vicious institutions which stood between them 
and their object. The difVerent factions who successively ap¬ 
peared, coneurred, till the inteiests of the one became opposed to 
the principles of the other. As long as they had a common purjiose 
to serve by pulling down, they acted together ; but they who began 
to build up, found always mortal enemies in their former allies. 
'I'he revolution, in fact, resolved itself into a struggle between the 
system of selfishness, or egotism, in Buonarroti's language, and 
the system of equality;—the former, he says, being the English 
doctrine of the economists, the latter having been in all ages that 
which true philosophers had secretly desired, and having had illus¬ 
trious defenders in all ages—Minos, Lycurgus, Plato, and the 
legislator of the Christians^ in former times; in latter. Sir Thomas 
More, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Mably. As soon as the 
course of things tended manifestly to this separation, men whose 
minds were tainted by the corruption of their hearts, took the 
selfish side, and those who had pure hearts, under the direction of 
upright minds, endeavoured, of course, to bring about the com¬ 
plete 
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pletc triumph of equality—by what means will presently appear; 
and those means will enable the reader to form his own judgment 
of what, in the school of revolutionary pliiiosophy, is deemed 
purity of heart and rectitude of mind. 

Buonarroti also takes credit to tliis party for having, under the 
Constituent Assembly, opposed the distinction of citizens, and the 
qualitication required for the representation, and the royal oelo ; 
for having resisted the rehabilitation of the king after liis attempted 
flight; supported the courage o^f the }>atriots when it was giving 
way, after tlie aflfaif of thq Champ de Mars ; unmasked the aris- 
tocratical coinplots of those who called prematurely for a republic; 
and afterwards, in like inainier, exposed the dissimulation of tlie 
court, the crimes of the ministers, and the tortuous proceedings 
of the Girondists. But it was after the 10th of August, l7fW, 
that they formed the most flattering hopes, and redoubled their 
exertions. To the merit of Rousseau’s conceptions they added 
the boldness of applying them to a society of live and twenty 
millions of men. Jt would be doing an injustice to Buonarroti 
not to present the liistory of him and his associates in their own 
point of vi(;w and in their own colouring. The life and the like¬ 
ness may thus be best preserved; and there can be no fear of its 
producing any but llic right cft'cct upon sane minds, and hearts 
which are not utterly depraved. Burns has said— 

* O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!' 

but nothing can better assist ns in forming a just estimate of 
men than to sec them as they see themselves. 

A few days after the qyerthrow of the tlirone, the exercise of 
their political rights was extended to all citizens, all were declared 
eligible to public functions, and it was solemnly acknowledged 
that no constitution could be imposed upon the people without 
their own consent. At the same time, ‘ marriage was set free 
from that hopeless indissolubility which renders it often as inju¬ 
rious to the happiness of individuals and of families as it is fatal 
to morals and to liberty/—that is, unlimited liberty of divorce was 
allowed, by way of promoting public morals and domestic happi¬ 
ness ! But then the Girondists began to exercise a dangerous 
intluence in the Convention—a party whose insidious support of 
liberty injured it more, according to the views of Buonarroti and 
the Levellers, than all the open opposition of tlie privileged 
orders. There is, however, no little truth in his description of 
that party. It was composed, he says, chiefly of lawyers, physi¬ 
cians, bankers, rich merchants, wealthy townsmen, and men of 
letters who made a trade of«their knowledge; persons distin¬ 
guished by their riches, by the refinement of their manners, by 
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their dexterity in talking (Je hahil), by their loose morals, and by 
their irreligion ; aspiring, greedy, vain, and restless—for the love 
of luxury, the thirst of gold, and the desire of shining and of 
ruling, was not conlined to the noblesse. lJut this leveller fur¬ 
nishes ground for still graver charges against himself, when he 
reproaches them for having declaimed against the massacres of 
September, which he calls tenible, but irreparable ; and wliich, 
he sa^s, were evidently determined on with the intention of esta¬ 
blishing the revolution, and were the deplorable consequences of 
tlie open and secret hostilities edvried on by tl^e eueuiies of lib(3rty, 
and of the great and imminent dangers wherewith the French 
people were then menaced. 

^ The liberty of the Convention (he says) was violated that ihtd 
of the people might be saved. I’licn, indeed, demoeratical truths 
propagated themselves rapidly. In the honourable list of those 
M'ho from the beginning declared tlicmsclves for the real emanci¬ 
pation of the F’rcncli people, Marat, liobesplerrc, and Saint-Just, 
iigured gloriously. The two former had openly attacked the anti- 
popular s 3 stcm which prevailed in the Constituent Assembly; had 
dii'ected the moveinenls of the patriots before and after the 10th 
of August; had elevated themselves to the highest philosophy in 
the sentence of the king; and hud borne a great part in the events 
of the 31st of May, when the Ciiondists wore overthrown.' 
Buonarroti is not the only writer who held up Uobespiene as an 
object of admiration before the Second revolution; but no aber¬ 
ration of the Imniau mind ought to surprise those who are con¬ 
versant with the liistory of otlier times, or oven of their own. 
i3uoua[)artc has had his encomiasts in this country among those 
who arrogated to iheuisclves the exclusive praise of being llic 
friends of freedom and of humanity; Joanna Soulheote still has 
her deluded followers, notwithstanding the demonstration of their 
delusion wluch her death afforded; and in the list of heretics we 
find u sect who are called Cainites, because they venerated the 
memory of the first murderer! 

llobespierre, it is here said, was of opinion that the lust object 
of the mmidatorivs of the people should be to amiihilatc the nu¬ 
merous enemies who, from within and without, endangered the 
republic; in other words, to destroy all who stood in the W'ay of 
his political speculations. And calling to mind the opinions 
which * this Illustrious martyr of equality avowed, the purity of 
his manners, his self-devoted ness, his courage, his modesty, and 
his rare disinterestedness, one is forced,' says Buonarroti, * to 
render nn ^clatant hommaye d une si haute sayesse ; and one can¬ 
not but detest the perversity aiuj deplore the incomprehensible 
blindness of those who plotted and effected his assassination! ’ 

The 
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The constitution of 1793, framed after the fall of the Giroudists 
by the ^iountaiii, did not satisfy ihc wishes of the ‘friends of 
lunuanity/ They regretted to lind in it the old and desperating 
(dasi^spdnaifps) ideas of the rights T)f property; but whatever cause 
may have obliged the deputies who were the friends of equality to 
conceal their ulterior views, this ronstitutiou was such, in all other 
respects, that ii might justly be regarded as the palladium of 
French liberty. The patriots, excellence^ who framed it, saw, 
Iiowt:ver, that tins alone could not assure to the French the hap¬ 
piness which they deinandecl. 

‘ They tliought that the refoVinatiori of manners ouglit to precede the 
enjeyjuent of liberty; they knew that Ijefore the exorcise of this 
sovereignty v»as couferred upon the people, it Avas necessary to 
rcruk*!' the love of virtue general; to siilistitute disinterestedness and 
modesty for the avarice, tlie vanity, and the ambition which keep up 
a perpetual war among tlie members of society; to juit an end to the 
eontradietions estahlislied hv onr institutions between want and the 
love, of iiKieperulenee ; and to force from tlie natural enemies of 
equalitv the meatis of deceiving*, iiiUinidatiiig, and dividing men. 
'J'hcy knew tliat the extraordinary and compulsory measures which 
were iudisponsahle for operating so liapjty and so great a change, are 
irreconcileahle witli the forms of a regular organi/ation ; for a time 
they knew, and expoience lias since but too well justified their way 
of thinking, that to establish the constitutional order of elections 
without these prcdiniiimries, would be to give up the power into the 
liands of tlie friends of all ahusA, and thus lose for ever tlie oppor¬ 
tunity of securing public liappincss/ 

That is, it was only by means of perfect tyranny that periect free¬ 
dom could be obtained ; and terror and blood were the indispen¬ 
sable means by which the* friends of Immanity were to make the 
love of viitue gencial, and reform the manners of the nation! 

j\ccordingly, at the demand of eight thousand envoys of the 
people, the cuuslitulion was suspended till the peace, and a 
revolutionary govennnciit installed meantime, having for its 
direction the members of that Conuuiltee of Public Safety to 
which humanity should have owed its complete redeiiiplioii 
{mqufi Vhinnmitc faillit deeoir nne redemption complHe), iiuo- 
narruli describes in glow'iug language the state of public feeling 
during the advent of his expected Astrea—the days which were 
to have prepared tlxe way for his Saturnian republic. According 
to him, it was a golden age of wisdoiii, and heroism, and virtue. 
Nolliing is said of the revolutionary tribunal, of the ambulatory 
guillotines, the fusillades^ the noyades^ the repuhlican marriages^ 
and the numberless atrocities, which would be incredible if they 
were not so public and notoriojiis as to be ‘beyond all possibility 
of denial or of doubt. It is not in* bad faith that Buonarroti 
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oniils all notice of them here: he would have flinched as little 
from the recollection as from the perpetration of anything which 
he deemed expedient for bringing about the triumph of equality. 
Tlio jevolutionist who, like him, has elevated himself h la phis 
haute philosophie, regards human life and human suffering with as 
much iudift'erence as Syliu and Marius, Timur and Nadir Shah, 
and Napoleon Buonaparte: the strength of charaefer is alike in all, 
and the obduracy of heart, and the spirit by which they are actuated. 

Encore tin your, ‘ and the happiness and freedom of all would 
have been secured/ II ne lint peuf~etre, qxCH im ntie de 
de plns^ (pie la cause du f/enre humain ne remportdt en France un 
triomphe complet et efcrnpl. But llobespierre and his colleagues 
were the victims of their humanity! With such enemies as these, 
says Buonarroti, in the honesty of his atrocious spirit— il no s'agil 
pas de piniir, mais dUmeantir, Jn men, loo surely, as in beasts, 
the appetite for blood grows ‘ by what it feeds on/ The French, 
however, had at that time been gorged with it, even to loathing; 
very few executions followed upon the overthrow of Robespierre; 
and when the Convention coudcniucd two of his most atrocious 
colleagues, Collot d’Herbois and Billaud Varennes, to no severer 
punishment than deportation, the inadequacy of such a sentence 
must be imputed less to a consciousness of their own implication 
in the guilt, ihuu to the renewed sense of humanity among the 
people. An insurrection was attempted in favour of these 
wrciclies, and the royalists w'cre cnarged with having excited it—a 
stratagem 1o w'hicli, Buonarroti says, the periodical and patriotic 
writers always had recourse when a republican attempt failed; 
and of this, he says, posterity ought to be apprized, lest it should 
mistake the character of these conspiracies. On his own know¬ 
ledge, also, he states the not unimportant fact that one of these 
plots was in great pait the work of some * citizens ^ who w ere at 
that time in coniinenient us suspected persons. 

Bread, and the constitution of 1793 ! was the cry of those con¬ 
spirators, as if tliat constitution could have given them bread. 
When the constitution of the Directory was established, the 
J revellers looked upon it as being framed upon the single prin¬ 
ciple of continuing the existing distinctions of opulence and 
misery; and when, upon the appointment of Burras and Carnot 
to the Directory, some reaction in favour of the more repub¬ 
lican party ensued, and the suspected democrats were set at 
liberty, a conspiracy was then set on foot for the first time on the 
avowed principle of sufteriiig no distinctions of property. The 
lii^st movers were Babcuf, Darth6, Buonarroti himself, Fontenellc, 
and a fifth, whose name, because^ he was still living, is disguised 
IQ Qu anagrami and written*£(;ry>n de DoimeU 
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iiabeuf was born at St. Quentin, in 1763. Buonarroti describes 
him as a man of feeling {sensible), well-informed, and indefati¬ 
gable. The revolution, he says, found him young, and devoted 
to study;—and he does not say that it found him either a footman, 
or an attorney’s clerk, or an attorney. These were his three first 
stages in life, and in neither of them could he have had much 
opportunity for study, or any advantage from it. It found him 
also, says his faithful historian, detesting tyranny, and meditating 
upon the means of delivering Iijs unhappy fellc^w-citi/ens from 
oppression. In anoMier account, it is said/ his wife accompanied 
him from the kitchen to the parlour; and as she had shared in his 
indigence, so she very justly partook of his prosperity, lie prac¬ 
tised in the country for some time; aud, if we arc to give credit 
to his enemies, exhibited all the little tricks of a low pettifogger.* 
This is probably calumnious, for the bent of his nature was not 
toward sins of that class; and when, as secretary to some pro¬ 
vincial administration during the revolution, lie W'as prosecuted 
for mal-practices, and convicted, the conviction was reversed by 
the Convention, as having been unjust. A reversal by such a tri¬ 
bunal is no proof of his innocence, and might rather be deemed 
a presumption against it, if it were not altogether improbable that 
lie should ever have stooped to commit mean ofi'cnccs. Mrs. 
VVoIlstouecraft said of him, that she had never seen any person/ 
who possessed greater abilities,^or equal strength of charactefr: 
they could not have taken a more dangerous direction for others 
or for himself. 

In the first days of the revolution, Marat saved him from 
secution for some of his writings. He held afterwards an office 
under the conununc of Paris, and there ^ connected himself in 


friendship with a great number of courageous republicans.’ Yet, 
notwithstanding this intimacy with the very worst of the revolu¬ 
tionists, he was inclined to favour the ruling parly, after the fall of 
llobespieire—an error w'hich, Buonarroti says, did not last long, 
—which he frankly acknowledged, and which left him greater than 
if he had never erred. This change of conduct led to his contiuc- 
jincnt, first in the Maison (PArrH at Plessis, and afterwards at 


Arras. During his detention at the latter place, he became ac« 
quainted with a captain of hussars, by name Charles Germain, 
uiul with many other republicans, to whom he preached the doc¬ 
trine of perfect equality, familiarized them to the notion of a revoj 
lution in property, and prepared them to form a plebeian La 
Vendee, that they might effect by force what he now deemed 
it hopeless to expect from the march of government. Anssi les 
prisons farent berceaux des fonspirjjttion^ ddmocratiques qui 
edaterent dans le cours de la tromeme et quiatrieme annde de la 
* you XLV. wo. Lxxxix. N revolution^ 
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revolution. Buonarroti sums up the eulogium of hjs friend by 
saying, that he was always disinterested, and always poor,—a good 
husband, a tender father, and as such beloved by his family. 

Such is the character which Buonarroti has given of Babeuf, 
Babeuf may have been, in all the relations of private life, as 
estimable as he is here described; and, nevertheless, political fa¬ 
naticism had rendered him, as will be seen, a monster. But though 
Buonarroti’s statement of the principles and intentions of his 
party carries wkh it every markrof truth, an^ is authenticated by 
other documents, wherever it can be compared with them, his testi¬ 
mony to the character of his accomplices is not equally unexcep¬ 
tionable, There are certain parts of their conduct which he has 
kept out of sight, not in dishonest suppression, but because he 
was conscious that the relation would not have tended to impress 
his readers favourably, and yet saw nothing in the facts himself 
bat what was perfectly consistent with his notions of moral recti¬ 
tude. What suppression of this kind there may be, in his account 
of Babeuf, wc do not know; for, until this conspiracy, no part in 
the revolutionary drama higher than that of second or third mur¬ 
derer had been assigned to him ; and, therefore, nothing has been 
recorded of his earlier performances. This, however, was not the 
case with another head of the conspiracy, who proceeded jiassihus 
iSqtth with Babeuf in it, from first to last; and who is described 
by BuonaiToti as bold, constant^ inflexible, remarkably skilful in 
discovering the dispositions of others, and rendering them subser¬ 
vient to his own views,—having bmucovp de Inmieres, a lively j)as- 
for true justice, austere morals, and a compassionate heart. 
The sketch here given of his preceding history is, that Darth6 was 
a student of law, in Paris, when the revolution began; and that 
he precipitated himself into it, avee lexele d’un homme uni defend 
a corps perdu la vSrito des qxCellc luit d ses yeux; and that for his ‘ 
zealous services he \vas at length promoted to the office of Public 
Accuser in the Revolutionary Tribunals of Arras and Cainbrai, to 
the severit^y of which tribunals the preservation of that frontier, 
Buonarroti says, was in great part owing. Here he showed himself 
to be a republican and^ncorruptible magistrate. He had, early 
111 the revolution, entered into the views of Robespierre, w^ho 
entertained the highest opinion of him; and at the time of Robes¬ 
pierre's overthrow, he was in a state of honourable indigence. 

Every reader who has any knowledge of the history of those 
times will know what sort of qualifications were required in the 
public accuser of a revolutionary tribunal; and the proceed¬ 
ings of iliis tribunal, in which Darth6 officiated, happen to have 
been sqmewhut closely iiwestigshed—Joseph Eebou, who was the 
revolutionary couunissioner in those districts, having been one of 
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the few wholesale butchers who were brought to trial for their 
crimes; and in the documents which were thus brought to light, 
wc tind those particulars respecting the just, the honourable, the 
compassionate Darth6, which Buonarroti did not think it neces¬ 
sary to bri|g into notice. Laissez-moi faire, said Lebon, in a 
letter to theXommittee of Safety, when he entered upon his work 
at Arras : ‘ my mission will not cost the republic dear, though it 
will be necessary that I should go through the country, or at least 
the canton ; car je #ais voyager ft pied, a cheval, en voiture ; au 
surplus, les co(^uins dont jefais confisquer les Mens et la tete par les 
triounavx, dedommageront ampkment la patrie.’ In another 
letter he says that the guillotine iin[)atiently expects its game 
(son gibier), and that he had summoned thousands of witnesses to 
come to depose all that tliey knew, on pain of being treated as ac¬ 
complices, In this manner witnesses were to be procured. The 
tribunal, he said, was composed of vigorous saiis-culottes ; they 
were, in all cases of private otfeuces, to observe the forms of law; 
but tons dclits contre la chose puhlique seront juges rdvolution- 
nairement, de guclque nature qu’ils soient. lie moved from 
place to place with a guillotine and its establishment, a troop of 
comedians and an orchestra, in the morning there was an exe¬ 
cution, in the evening a spectacle; and the women who did not 
appear at the j^all, though their nearest and dearest connexions 
were in the shambles for slaughtier, were treated as suspected per¬ 
sons. The executioner sat at his table, and parler guillotine was 
the species of wit in which the guests vied with each other. 
Dartht* was worthy to be in the suite of this monster; he is 
called un des plus imrdis oomplkes de Lebon, Jacobin exagere ,— 
homme violent et sans moeurs, un digne vautour r^volutionnaire ; 
ajid his own letters show that he deserved the character. He 
speaks in them of au ardent commission of patriots (himself being 
one); and of a terrible jury, which jiky he characterizes in terms 
that cannot be presented to English eyes or ear§. Un arrete vi~ 
goureux, he says, a fait claquemurer les femmes aristocrates, dont 
les maris sont incavperis, et les maris dont les femmes le sont. La 
guillotine depuis ce moment ne desempars pas; les dues, les mar- 
miis, les comfes et barons, mdles et femelles, tomhent comme grele. 
Then, giving a list of persons whom the committee of Surveil^ 
lance of his native place, St. Pol, had caused to be arrested, 
which list he terminates with three et edferas: he says, II n’y a pas 
•n de ces coquins-lh qui n’ait meritd d’eternuer dans la bcsace. Tu 
imayines bien qu’il a falli donner quelques coups de fouet; jfc 
lance d’ici nos sans-culottes, etleur mets le feu. sous le ventre, This 
man would not consent that the tart of*basket-work, in which the 
bodies were brought from the guillotine, should be lined with tin, 

N 2 because 
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that * the safety of the republic and of liberty imperiously 
required the destruction of the existing government, and that 
they were rigorously bound in duty to eftect it,^ But this com¬ 
mittee was also, in Buonarroti’s words, a political Lyceum^ 
in whicli they discussed the principles of social order, that they 
might have a complete idea of the system which was to be 
erected upon the ruins of that which they were to destroy. They 
agreed that inequality was the root of all evil, and that the busi¬ 
ness of a virtuous legislator must be to destroy that inequality; 
but how should «that be efibcied*? Amar wai; for pursuing the 
plan of the revolutionary government, infixing a maximum upon 
all articles of necessity, and demanding requisitions and forced con¬ 
tributions from the rich, so as to deprive them of their supertliious 
wealth, and distribute it among those who were in need. As 
nothing had softened tliis man’s hard heart, so it seemed nothing 
could enlarge his narrow capacity. Some were for sumptuary 
laws, some for a progressive taxation, whereby to level the nation 
down to the desired standard; others for an agrarian division of 
lands. All these plans were opposed by J^uonarroti, Darth6, 
and two others, whose names, as they were Still living, have been 
concealed in this \vork. The doctrine which they laid down was, 
that the labours, and the produce, and the advantages of society 
ought to be equally distributed, this being the true perfection of 
the social system, and die only means of preventing dr remedy¬ 
ing natural inequalities ; nothing but this, they argued, could put 
an end to oppression for ever, render it impossible for ambition 
and avarice to injure others, and guarantee to every one the 
greatest possible happiness. Ainar seemed struck, as by a flash 
of light, at the first enunciation of this system; the committee 
resolved that liberty and equality could never be established with¬ 
out this radkal Tefowi in prop^Ujy and that the patriots could 
appear nothing better in the eyes of the multitude than restless 
and interested intriguers, uiftess they openly made themselves the 
apostles of this doctrine. During tliese discussions frequent 
mention was made of Robespierre and ^ his companions in mar¬ 
tyrdom,’ as having evitjpntly aimed at this cnd.^ 

Here Buonarroti pauses to reflect upon the fate of those sages 
who, because they have endeavoured to make their oppressed 
fellow-creatures happy, have suffered deatli for their reward :— 

* It IS difficult/ he says, * to convince the multitude of the advantage 
of anything new,^ and therefore the wise legislators of antiquity had 
recourse to religious fictions, whereby they astonished the multitude 
whom they coulu not have persuaded. This expedient, which is not 
without danger, cannot be employed with success among a people 
who, I know not whether happUy or unhappily, cultivate philosophy; 
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nothing can be done with them but by the attractions of pleasure, or 
by force. If Christianity had not been disfigured by those who de¬ 
ceive mankind for the purpose of enslaving them, it might have been 
^great use to legislators who are the friends of their fellow-creatures, 
We pure doctrine of Jesus, presented as an emanation of natural 
religion, from which it differs not, might have been the support of a 
wise reform, and the source of truly social morals ; they are irrecon- 
cileable witli mdterialism, which leadi so many to consult nothing in 
their conduct hut their own direct interest, and to mocl^ at every 
virtue/ 

This is a remankable passa^. Jluonarroti had never seen 
Christianity in any other form than that of a gross and palpable 
imposture : bad it been presented to him in its beauty and its 
truth, that heart of iron might have been softened. 

But the •conspirators thouglit that, since the fall of Robespierre, 
public opinion had been retrograde upon the great point of equa¬ 
lity. Before that event the great body of small proprietors had 
been almost ready to renounce tlieir properties,—that is, either 
they supposed a larger portion would fall to their share in a dis¬ 
tribution which they were to direct, or they were ready to renounce 
anything so they might keep tlieir heads upon their shoulders. But 
tliese clung to their possessions now, which BiionaiToti accounted 
for by supposing they were convinced that the legislature liad lost 
sight of the public good,—but which is much more naturally ex¬ 
plained by the simple fact that the reign of terror was at an end, 
and they felt themselves in a sfUte of security once more. The 
Committee deemed it, therefore, impolitic to bring their ulterior 
object in full view as yet; their better course w^ould be to call for 
the constitution of 17J)3, for, though that constitution^ consecrated 
tlie rights of ])roperty in all their frightful latitude,’ it was in other 
points nearer perfection than any other ; it was a good rallying- 
point; and when the equalitarians, the mains exigeans democrats, 
and a great part of the people, should have rallied round it, fiir- 
filer changes would then become easy. But by force only could 
the Directorial constitution be overthrown; no scruples upon 
tliat point could be entertained by men who were playing the 
game of revolution; the question was, wibat sort of provisional 
government to appoint when force should have succeeded. One 
propoied that the remaining members of the National Council 
should be asscmbleil, considering that the legitimate authority \vas 
•sted ill them; another was for a diptator, to be invested with 
supreme po\^^r, and charged to institute a republic ; but the 
motion which was adopted was, that the people of Paris, when in 
actual insurrection, should nominate a body of governors for the 
time. The Society of the Pantheon was to-be the nucleus of tlie 
insurrection; the speakers in ftiat worshipful meeting were ex¬ 
horted. 
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Ijorted, therefore, to keep up the energy of their auditors, but to 
keep it also within bounds, in prudent preparation; at the same 
time IJabeuf was encouraged to redouble his eiforts, and from his 
place of concealment call upon the people in plain terms tlo 
achieve for themselves the full and entire conquest of their rights. 

Hitherto the Levellers had been careful not to bring forward 
the name of Babeuf at the Buiitheon meetings—silence which 
was equaUy observed by the friends and enemies of his doctrines. 
But presently his wife was arrested for distributing his writ¬ 
ings. It vv^as concluded, that this had been done for the sake of 
discovering through her the place where her husband was con¬ 
cealed; and * at the recital of this excess of cruelty, the Pantheon 
rang with a thousand cries of indignation.’ Babeuf*8 writings 
were so many direct appeals to the multitude, calling upon them 
to rise in arms against the government, and against all proprietors, 

*—that all might be made equal in everything; and because his 
wife was simply put in confinement for distributing these papers^ 
men who had catered for the guillotine—who had belonged to the 
blood-establishment of Robespierre and Lebon—exclaimed in 
indignation against this, as an excess of cruflty ! It was agreed, 
that the Society should intercede for her release, and that pecu¬ 
niary assistance should be sent to her in prison. The latter act 
would not have awakened suspicion—the former plainly implied 
a fellow-feeling, if noiliing more, with this most daring incen¬ 
diary ; but the persons in authority were men of much experience 
ill the treason-trade, and perfectly understood the danger to be 
apprehended from such men as the Pantheonists. It was ru¬ 
moured that strong measures would be taken for suppressing 
them ; and to avert the danger, an address to the Directory was 
moved, swearing fidelity to the existing constitution. It was 
vehemently opposed, but carried ; and the persons who opposed it 
* preferring,’ says Buonarroti, ^ the chance of a new proscription 
to a cowardly perjury,’ were thereby known to be those whom the 
government had most reason to fear, for their principles and their 
firmness. 

The government, however, took no measures against them as 
yet, but contented itself w'ith watching their proceedings; and 
the conspirators followed the most approved and popular ^ourse 
for disturbing and overthrowing a government; they petitioned 
about the depreciation of assignats, and against restrictions up(^ 
the liberty of the press, aiiH against the la>v which ixcluded from 
juries all persons who did not pay a certain qualified tax {le cens 
Electoral). The secret directors of the conspiracy thought it time also 
to give more publicity, to their meetings than the regulations of the 
police would permit, unless some‘specious pretext for them could 
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be advised ; and they argued^ that as their political principle (that 
of absolute equality) was strictly derived^rom the laws of na¬ 
ture (!) it might be not less reasonable than easy to present it as 
the code of the Divinity—in other words, as the object of natural 
religion. In fact, said they, a religion which should represent the 
Supreme Being as the creator, legislator,* and protector of 
equality, presented the immense advantages 6{ pleasing those who 
were attached to Christianity only for its morality—and.those who 
shrunk from atheism—and ihpse who abhorred superstition. 
Moreover, it was founded upon^tlie opinion of sages whom 
inanity reveres, and upon reasonings which it is impossible to 
refute 4 in their hands, therefore, it might be made a powerful 
fever for democracy; and they had no other legal pretext under 
which they could bring together and address large meetings of the 
people. These worthies resolved, therefore, to appear in the 
public temple, in the character (sous le titre) of deists, preaching 
natural morality as their only dogma: and as it w'ould be useful 
that the multitude should be accustomed to substitute other ob¬ 
servances for those of the Catholic church—which, indeed, the 
government itself Avas just then endeavouring to bring about by 
introducing decadary festivals—they determined to celebrate those 
festivals, and, accordingly, they petitioned the Directory to assign 
them a large church, or temple, as they called it. The Directory 
understood their object, and evaded a compliance with their de¬ 
mand by replying, that they wdte taking measures for* this pur¬ 
pose, The Panlheonists, however, not finding it convenient to 
w#t, declared their intention of ^ honouring the Divinity in 
public, by preaching every decade, on the natural law;’ and they 
appointed a committee to hire a temple, prepare a catechism, and 
draw 114 ) a ritual. But they had now gone as far as the government 
thought it prudent to tolerate; and Darthe having, by way of 
sounding the society, read one of Babeuf’s diatribes against the 
persons of the Directory, and other public men, as wm as their 
constitution and their laws, General Ituonaparte represented to 
the government the danger of permitting such a society to exist, 
obtained an order for dissolving it, and went himself in person to 
see its meeting broken up, and the doors of the Pantheon closed. 

Buonarroti makes a characteristic reflection upon this just and 
necessary act of vigour ; he says, Rien ne couteavx mechansjiottr 
aneaniirlevTs incommodes adversaires;^ when, certainly, no set of 
men ever determined upon ^ annihilating ’ their opponents with 
les*^^'scruple than he and his associates at this lime. They ad¬ 
dressed seditious papers to the soldiers, as well as to the popu¬ 
lace ; and Babeuf, in his hiding-place, wrote more violently than 
ever, so as ngt only to otfend Uiose who were desirous that the 

existing 
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existing order of things might be maintained, but others also who 
held the same opinions which he did ; but ll^ught, that instead of 
divulging prematurely the secret of the democrats, policy required 
them to rally round the government, for the purpose of destroying 
it nnlh more facility. This is Buonarroti’s own language; and the 
leader need not be^admonished of its applicability to what is, at 
this time, passing in our own country. TSuouarroti himscU, 
though he would have scrupled as little at simulation as at dis¬ 
simulation to bring about the end which he had in view, had less 
of the serpent than of the tiger iff his nature; lie was one of those 
who’stood by Babeuf, when others were for giving him up to the 
pursuit of parlies. ^ 

At this time Babeuf, Antonelle, Silvain Marechal, and a fourth, 
here called Filipe In Rexcllet (Felix JAqielleticr), constituted 
themselves a Secret Directory of Public Safety, en direcloire 
sjfrrerteur. Antonelle Was a ^gentleman of the pressSilvain 
Marechal, a person who, in atheistical times, had made himself 
notorious by the inaimcr in which he made his profession of 
atheism, and who, in a procession in Honour of the rc-estublisli- 
ment of natural religion, carried a banner inscribed Morale, 'Fbeir 
first business was to rally and direct the ^ friends of liberty,’ cal¬ 
culating their strength, and giving them an impuTse favourable for 
the inarch of intellect and general emancipation, without emlau- 
geriug cither the iudividuals or the cause by treason or by impru¬ 
dence. Marechal went a little^ further in principle than his 
colleagues; and tliey suppressed a inauifeslo of his on account 
of two sentences, in one of which it was said—‘ Perish |pic 
lists, so that real equality may remain;’ and, in the other— 
* Away with the revolting distinction of governors and governed/ 
Upon everything else they were perfectly agreed, aswell^in the 
end as the means; the end being, unrestricted equality, the 
greatest possible happiness of j^ll, and the certainty that when 
this was attained it should be pennaneut; and the means, any 
which best conduce to success, however fraudulent, however atro¬ 
cious. The constitution of 1793 was held out by them as the 
rallyiug-point for all true democrats,—not because they approved 
it, but because it had received tlie sanction of the nation, and 
because it asserted the rights of the people themselves iio deliberate 
upon the laws; but they were honest enough to let it distinctly 
be known, that the perfect democrats only accepted of the consti¬ 
tution as a step towards something further. 

Kven the mass of the population had by this time beguntr^to 
hate the revolution and its partisans ;—it is an important admission 
of Buonarroti’s; but, on the other hand, thase who adhered tb its 
principles were the more confirmed in them by exasperatioA, and 

the 
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the more desperate. A great number of meetings ^vere soon insti¬ 
tuted in Paris, unknown to each other, but all directed hy men who 
received their instructions from the twelve revolutionary agents, 
by whom discussions were appointed and writings circulated, 
and reports made to the Secret Directory of their progress, and of 
the capacity and energy of the democrats. * It should not appear 
surprising,’ Buonarroti says, ^ that the measures of the conspirators 
principally regarded Paris; for it was in the heart that aristocracy 
must be struck; and the immense population of that comminifi would 
easily have set in motion the deftiocratical elgnidtits which were 
scattered over the whole republic.’ But the government had, at 
this time, a strong military force in and about Paris: on this, in 
fact, its own security and the public tranquillity entirely dcpeiided. 
The business of the conspirators, tlieret'ore, was to seduce the 
soldiers; and for this purpose they appointed a certain number of 
military agents, under the inspection df DartlnS and Germain. 
^ All democratic pens were, at the same time, put uiuler contri¬ 
bution,’ A summary of Babeuf’s doctrines was widely distributed 
and placarded; and the stine doctrines were propagated among 
the lowest classes, in a paper called VEidaireur. The times were 
favourable to the conspirators, because there was a general and 
increasing distress ; assignats wore daily more and more depre¬ 
ciated, provisions were rising in price, and workmen out of 
employ. This malaisef and the writings in which the Secret 
Directory pretended to show the cause and to point out the 
radical remedy (le remede radical), produced a great feiincnt 
among the populace; groups collected in the streets and places, 
and upon the bridges ; the deluded rabble began to regret the fall 
of Robespierre, and to caH for ec^uality and the constitution of 
179 *1; and the conspirators wwe regularly informed of the pro¬ 
gress which the disaft’eclion was making among the people and 
the troops, not only by their own agdlUs, but ))y several patriots 
who were employed in the police, and did all that, consistently 
with a constant regard to their own interest, they could do, for 
ovei'tbrowing the government in whose service they were engaged. 
The Secret Directory began to think that the success of their 


endeavours would not be long delayed, and seriously deliberated 
what was tqpbe done in the moment of victory. It would be 
neither safe nor possible, they thought, to convoke, on the instant, 
the primary assemblies for the purpose of nominating a legislative 
body according to the constitution of *1793; and what, indeed, 
could be so imprudent as to leave the nation, even for a moment, 
without a director and guide ? There must be a revolutiouAy and 
provisional authority to replace the government that should be 
overthftwn, so ponsiituted as to* emancipate the people for ever 

from 
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from the influence of the enemies of equality. The proposal of 
reassenihling the old members of the Convention was rejected— 
not in remembrance of the Rump (a somewhat parallel case), but 
because they were not forgiven for the death of Robespierre : 
tliey resolved, therefore, as the only means of tendering to the 
sovereignty of the people all the homage compatible with circum¬ 
stances, to let the insurgents of Paris name a provisional govern¬ 
ment upon the spot, which government they (the Secret Directory) 
were to recommend. And what should this be? Debon and 
Darth6 were for a dictator, charged with the double function of 
proposing to the people a simple system of legislation which 
should secure to them the enjoyment of equality and the actual 
exercise of their sovereignty, and meantime to dictate measures for 
preparing the nation to receive it. Buonarroti appears to agree 
with them in their opinion, and says, it is to be presumed tliat if, 
in 1792 or 1793 , a man of Robespierre’s stamp had been invested 
v ith such power, the Revolution would have reached its veritable 
end and aim. But the Secret Directqjy, because of the difficulty 
of the choice, the fear of abuse, and the resemblance of a magis- 
Iraturc to a monarchy, and, above all, the general prejudice, 
deckled against this, and resolved that the Parisians should 
intrust the supreme authority to a national assembly, composed of 
one democrat from every ^department. Meantime they were to 
determine what democrat they should propose, or, in trutli, nomi¬ 
nate ; and, moreover, when the Revolution was made, they were 
to continue as a Secret Directory, and watch over the assembly 
which they had nominated ! ♦ 

But while Bubcuf spoke in his wTitings of overthrow'ing the 
tyranny of riches by the lightnings of’reason, he and his accom¬ 
plices were preparing more substantial means of attack. The 
day of insurrection might be a day of battle; and though they 
had grounds for thinking iBat the army would abandon itself to a 
popular impulse, it w^as yet possible that officers who w^ere bad 
citizens might influence soldiers ignorant and accustomed to 
obedience. Using all means, therefore, for corrupting the sol¬ 
diers, they took measures at the same time for creating a popular 
army, which, if a contest were to ensue, should be the stronger 
pai ty. Tor this purpose, they collected informaticii concerning 
the number of democrats on whom they could depend, and the 
character* of each, and in what capacity he might be employed 

to 

* B^narroti, who had all the advantages of education which an Italian can have, 
writes m if he were another Aristides, and represents his confederates as men of the 
most exalted virtues. But as ho has himself revealed the atrocity of their intentions, 
it happens, that the other chiefs of the conspiracy have not disguised the clj^acter of 
the instruments which they intended to employ. Among Qie papers which were 

seized 
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to most advantage. They prepared also quarters in Paris for the 
republicans whom they summoned from all parts of France to 
reinforce the friends of liberty, relying chiefly upon those from 
Lyons : some democrats from that city, who had deserved the 
coniideuce of Robespierre, were in the capital at this time, and 
others, who remained at Lyons, y avaient deploye ua telcaractbre 
qxi'on tail en c(roit d*€n attendre les plus grands sertices* It 
was not necessary for Bonarroti to specify in what manner that 
character had been displayed, l^ertrand, who hqd been mayor 
of Lyons during somfe of its horrors, was the person intrusted to 
prepare these patriots for action. The Secret .birectory also took 
means for ascertaining where there were depots of provisions, that 
the people might not, as on a former occasion, be obliged to 
leave the field of battle for want of food. 

The government, though not informed of the means nor of the 
whole designs of the conspirators, w'as not so supine as to neglect 
their overt acts, and accordingly it passed some edicts, not more 
severe than necessary, against seditious assemblages and dis¬ 
courses. Upon this, the Secret Directory redoubled its eft'orts 
to gain over the army, of Avhich it was not yet sure, and drew 
up an act of itisurrection, the publication of which was to be the 
signal of the new revolution. By this the people were declared 
to be in insurrection against tyranny; a text from the constitution 


seized by the government, and published fty the Haute Cour de Justice, were their 
lists of the patriots propres h tire etnployts dans Ic inouvefnent ;—a few sj>ocimeiis 
will suffice to show, that these were drawn up in a manner which tlirows as much 
light upon the manners and morals of the chief conspirators, as of the persons who 
are described in them. 

^ Lucombe—revolutioimaire; bon dans differentes places, ayaiit du caraetCre. 
Morlaix-^marchaiid mercier ; republicaiii terrific, mais ayant dcs talens. 

Chataiii—sellier; en face des Bains (^hinois, No. 7; capable de commander uuo 
compagnie. CVst un brave b— d’un beau fisitiue. 

Laconibe—tailieur; sans beaucoiip dc moyens, mais fenne, ct propre k doiincr im 
grand coup do main. 

La Vicojnterie—iin peu poltrou, mais vertueux, ct capable de prendre dc grander 
mesures pour amciier it la pure demucratie, ([uoi(pi4I nc soit pas pour le bouheur 
cummiin, parce qu’il le re^ardo comine impossible. 

Maiupiti fits--portier des ecuries Egalit6; age de dix-huit ans, sans talons, mais 
vigoureux, d6termin^, et bon pour cxterininer les scelerats. 

Marriou—serruricr ; excellent patriote, quo ne salt pas lire, bon groupeur, et tres-bon 
k fairc lever Jo peuplo un jour d'insurrcclion. 

Heuriot—serrurier; n*a pas do moyeii oraioire, mais est propm dans la force. 
Les.frercs Fleurie—marchands do chovaux; oxcellens pour uu coup de main, et e'est 
tout.' 


Some are recommended on the score of having been imprisoned for their patriotism , 
others as having belonged to some revolutionary tribunal; and other * excellent revo¬ 
lutionists' are recommended as proper jurymen for any commissiou. 

Black lists also were fouqd uf royalists, Vendemiairistes, &c.; and of individuals 
dotd la fortune fait prtsumcr aoni approvisionnh de suhshtances, Tlie inhabit 

tants of one section ar« noted as being for the most part rich, wherefore on peat 
eapirer (fc tromer infimmnt de chosea^ en famnl dc9 visitee domicilimres^ 

of 
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of 1793, declaring this to be the most sacred of their rights, and 
the most indispensable of their duties, was to be inscribed on 
their banners, and their generals were to be distinguished by tri¬ 
colour ribbons floating tres-visihletnent round their hats. All 
citizens were to repair to their appointed rendezvous in arms, and, 
if they had none, with any instruments of oftence whatever. They 
were to take possession of the Treasury, the post-offices, the 
houses of all the ministers, and all magazines, public or private, 
containing cither provisions, or ammunition, or arms. The Di¬ 
rectory and the two councils were thereby dissolved ; any persons 
obeying their orders were to be put to death, and the members of 
those bodies were all to be immediately ‘judged by the people.’ 
All who opposed the people were to be exterminated, and all 
foreigners who should be found in the streets, of whatever nation 
they might be; but foreign envoys w’ere to remain in their houses, 
under the safeguard of the public : provisions of every kind were 
to be brought to the people in the public places; all bakers were 
to be put in requisition, that they might continually bake bread to 
be gratuitously distributed to the people, and the accounts dis¬ 
charged when they were brought in. * All the property of the 
emigrants, of conspirators, and of the ‘^enemies of the people,’ was 
to be lUstributed without delay among the defenders of the country 
and the unfortunate. I’he unfortunate in all parts of the Re¬ 
public should immediately be lodged and accommodated in the 
houses of the conspirators. All cftects of the people pledged in 
the Mont-de-Pietd should be gratuitously restored without delay. 
Tlie widows and children of those who might fall in this holy 
enterprise should be adopted by the Erench people. Proscribed 
patriots were to be indemnified for their losses. And as nothing 
opposed a general peace so much as the war against internal 
tyranny, all soldiers who could prove that they had assisted in 
terminating it should be at liberty to return with arms and baggage 
to their homes, and there forthwith enjoy the recompense •which 
had so long been promised them. After the wholesale spoliation 
which had been proclaimed, it is curious to find that all public 
and private property was to be placed under the safeguard of the 
people. 'I'lie act concluded with declaring how the National 
Assembly was to be formed, and that the cornild imurrecteur of 
Dublic safety would remain permanent till the full accomplish¬ 
ment of the insurrection.' 

At this time they had great hopes from the military. Their 
journals and placards had produced such an effect upon the 
legion of the police, that the government thought it expedient to 
order two battalions of that legion out of th^metropolis, though 
it was contrary to the terms upon which they had been embodied, 

that 
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that they should ever serve out of its precincts- Sufficient 
proofs of sedition had been manifested by these battalions to 
render sucli a measure necessary ; the order was contumaciously 
disobeyed; and such was the increased agitation among the people, 
that on CTut toucher au moment oil Von pour rail avoir hon marche 
de la tyrannie.^ The conspirators were so encouraged by this, 
that they would without delay have given the signal for insurrec¬ 
tion, if they had been sure that the legion of police w^as strong 
enough to resist the first efforts of the goveriimont. For a 
inonieiit they hoped Ihe insurrection w'uuhl, through their means, 
be extended through the whole army of the interior. Some of 
their agents w»ere busy among the troops ; others were ready to 
raise the populace ; a coniniitlee was formed in the legion itself, 
who coiimumicatcd through Germain with the Secret -Directory ; 
ihedegion addressed a manifesto to the people, probably (for it 
is not contained iu any of the documents before us) resting the 
justification upon its legal ground ; and the appeal was answered 
by the knot of cons])iratoi's iu the name of Le pevple sam-^ 
cidolfe Jc Paris, and in the most iiitlanimatory terms promising 
plenty and prosperity as ffic consequences of their resistance to 
tyiamiy; and how their example, which had already made their 
brethren in the camp apprehend the U ntil, would speedily con¬ 
vince them of it, and teach them, in spite of precaution for kcep^ 
ing them out of communication jvith their fellow-citizens, that in 
the struggle of the people against those who govern it, it is the 
people who are in the right. Just such a paper it is as might 
have been addressed to the military during the Three Days. 

^I'he mutiny, on which ^hese loo reasonable expectations were 
founded, was crushed in its commencement by a measure, on the 
part of the government, which was at once vigorous and politic. 
A for<*c, which Germain describes in a letter as imposing by its 
numbers, heated with wine, and making an insolent display of the 
cartridges which had been publicly distributed to them, w'as brought 
before the barracks oWIhe mutineers- Ocornble de Vopprobre ! ex¬ 
claims the disappointed conspirator; Comme noiis etions jouis ! 
Quelle prudence ii nous d^ avoir votdu observer, avant de nous lancer! 
They were asked what their demands were ? Retourner dans nos 
foyers, w as the general reply; and immediately an order was com- 
nitinicateil to them, by which they were disbanded. Some who were 
in the plot, exerted themselves to persuade the others that this was 
the moment for showing themselves firm; that if they resolutely 
resisted, they would, be supported, not only by the people, who 
were already entirely dis|)osed to take part with them, but by 
their comrades also, wdio were now in hostile array against them. 
But the men, glad to escape at once from present danger and 
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from the service, would listen to nothing,—absolutely nothing, 
says Germain, et le sac sur le dos, chacun s'achemine vers ce qu'il 
appelle ses foyers. Any immediate attempt must be avoided, 
therefore, tdl the slaves dplumets et d uniforme shall have re¬ 
covered from the intoxication of their success; and they must 
console themselves with reHecting on their own prudence, which 
had been such that not a single patriot would be Compromised in 
the transaction. 

Germain ornaments his account with some of those flowers of 
speech which belong to the lowest class aixi the worst morals. 
Buonarroti’s narrative is always in so different a tone from that 
which characterizes the confidential papers of all the other con¬ 
spirators, that it seems little less than marvellous how a man of his 
education and rank of mind could have associated with such com¬ 
rades. But in the fellowship of wickedness all distinctions ,arc 
levelled. He saw that, in the mutineers, what had been ascribed to 
patriotism had, in reality, originated in their fear of being marched 
to the frontiers; but this advantage the conspirators saw in what 
had happened,—that the well-intentioned legionaries, that is, those 
who were ripe for the intended massacrcpwere kept at home within 
reach, and also almost all who had accepted of their discharge. 
From these the corps was formed which the Secret Directory in¬ 
tended to make the advanced guard of their insurrectional army; and 
as it became difficult to restrain the impatience of the revolutionary 
rubble, who were ripe for any mischief, and were kept in readiness 
for insurrection and in constant expectation of it by the agitators, 
the conspirators w'ere urged, both by the sense of their own dan¬ 
ger and the thirst for vengeance which possessed them, to accele¬ 
rate their measures. They looked 'about for men who were 
capable of directing the military operations in this movement.' 
And here the Secret Directory departed from that system of 
secresy on which they had hitherto proceeded, and communicated 
the whole of their design, and of the preparations, to Fion, lios- 
signol, Massart, and Grisel, four military fleers. A man more 
worthy than Rossignol to be associated in such a cause could not 
have been found, lie was a journeyman goldsmith at the com¬ 
mencement of the revolution, had figured at the attack of the 
Bastile, borne a part in all the Jacobin insurrections, and had 
especially signalized himself in the massacres of September, wl^n 
he boasted of having, with his own hand, despatched sixty-three 
Carmelites. For such merits he was made lieutenant-colonel of 
a regiment of gendarmerie; and being employed in La Vendee, 
was there appointed to the command. There he displayed no 
military talent; but, even in tliat war of unexampled horrors, was 
distinguished for his brutality and his rapttcity, bis debaucheries 
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and his cruelties. It was given in evidence^ by one whom Buo¬ 
narroti charges with no other inaccuracy in his depositions than 
such as arose from vanity, that Rossignol said in the committee of 
conspiratorsi ^ I will not meddle in your insurrection unless heads 
fall like hail—unless the pavement be crimsoned with blood— 
unless, in short, we strike a terror which shall make the whole 
universe shuddo*' V Such a speech is perfectly in character with 
the man, and with the persons to whom it was addressed. The 
others were men such as the conspirators desired; and these four, 
with Germain, were^onstituted a^iiliiary commitl!be, and charged 
to arrange the details of the insurrection. 

The conspirator, meantime, were in want of money * Lapenurie 
dyrgent,* says Buonarroti, ^ est peut^Ure le trait le plus carac- 
terUtique de notre con^irationj There was no Due d’Orleans, 
as in 1791 and 179^, to supply the means of insurrection—no over¬ 
grown capitalists, as during the Three Days. They wished to buy 
over certain agents of the goveruuieut, and to corrupt the soldiers ; 
but the largest sum which they had at their disposal was two hun¬ 
dred and forty francs in specie, sent them by the ministers of an 
allied republic ! Money would no doubt have facilitated the schemes 
of these most dangerous revolutionists, but revolutionary designs 
can be carried on without money, as well as revolutionary war. 
One of the many errors committed by the British government, in 
its first war with revolutionary bVauce, was, that it relied upon 
the embarrassed state of the Ffench finances, believing that the 
military operations of the republic must by this means be crippled ; 
and, with an equal want of judgment, politicians in this country 
have derided treasonable schemes, when brought to light, because 
of the base condition of Hie traitors and their absolute penury. 
Baser couspii ators than these there could not be : with the single 
exception of Buonarroti, they were all as base as they were bloody, 
and how poor they were has been seen. Yet at this time they 
had seventeen thousand men in Paris ready to begin the insurrec¬ 
tion,—not including tlm very numerous class of workmen, in or 
out of employ, whose disafiection and impatience were continually 
manifesting themselves,—but seventeen thousand tried men, all of 
whom were either soldiers or practised revolutionists. Buonarroti 
affirms that this is no exaggerated statement, and no one who 
reads his book can entertain a doubt of its perfect sincerity: lie 
attempts as little to conceal the error3.of his accomplices as to 
extenuate their crimes. 

Rossignol and Fion were no sooner admitted Into the confidence 
of the Secret Directory than they manifested their disappointment 
at finding that the Mountaineer deputies of the Convention were 
not concerned in it; and they let it be seen that unless there was 
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a coalition with tliem^ their own services must not be counted on. 
Here the historian of the conspiracy sentimentalizes, and observes 
liow difHcult it is to do good by such means only as reason ap-* 
proves.—^ How much it costs an austere republican,^ says he, 

* to relax the duties which reason has imposed, and to employ men 
by whom those duties are disregarded, unless he would see his en¬ 
deavours frustrated, and become the witness of fre^i miseries !’ In 
this painful situation, he laments, the members of the Secret Direc¬ 
tory were placed at this time. They could not forgive these Moun¬ 
taineers, because, in order to savdtheir own he^s from Kobesi)ierre, 
they had combined to overthrow' him: but they could not do without 
them at the time; and it was made known to them that, as soon 
as they commenced an insurrection, the party intended to come 
forward and put themselves at its head, as the legitimate represen¬ 
tatives of the people. A coalition seemed the only means of 
uniting their interests ; but the Mountaineers were not levellers; 
and, rather than act with them, and go no farther than it was 
their intent to proceed, Lebon declared that he would sec the 
conspiracy broken up. A warm dispute ensued upon this, and 
one of the Directory charged Lebon with pusillanimity. They 
agreed, however, to the proposed coalition, resolving, at the same 
time, to take great precautions for restraining the ambition of the 
Mountaineers, and compelling them to concur in the execution of 
their schemes. 

Had the insurrection succeed^tl, the next struggle would have 
been which of these patriotic parties should have guillotined the 
other. The way in which Jiabeuf would have considered any 
person who in the slightest degree opposed him is expressed by 
himself in his reply to the letters of a certain Joseph Ilodsoni or 
Bodson, one of the conspirators, who had been a Hobcrlisto, and 
seems to have gently reproached Babeuf tor having ceased to be 
of that party. Jlabeuf said he was not unwilling to explain this 
apparent shade of inconsistency to a man like him :— 

‘ My opinion,’ said he, ‘ has never changed upon principles, but it 
has changed concerning individuals. I honestly confess, that at one 
time I saw botli the revolutionary government an<l Robespierre and 
St. Just, &c. in a black point of views but now I believe that these 
men themselves were worth more than all the revolutionists together, 
and that their dictatorial government was diahiernent hien imaginr, 
I shall not enter into thfe question whether Hebert and Chauraettc 
w’ere innocent; even if they w^ere, I still justify Robespierre. He 
might with good right pride himself upon being the only one capable 
of conducting the chariot of the revolution to its proper goal. Busy 
and troublesome fellow s, men of half measures, according to him, and 
perhaps according to truth, such men, 1 say, greedy of glory and iiill 
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of presumption—such as a Chaumette—might have been looked upon 
by Robespierre, as being inclined to dispute with lym for the direction 
of the chariot. And then he who had the initiative—he who had the 
sentiment of his own exclusive capacity, must have seen that these 
ridiculous rivals, even with good intentions, would have impeded and 
spoiled every thing, I suppose he may have said, let us put these im- 
Ijortunatc fools (ces farfadeU importuns)^ and their good intentions 
under the extinguisher. In my opinion he did welL The weal of fif¬ 
teen millions of men is not to be weighed against any regard for a few 
equivocal individuals, A rcgoiier^or must see things upon the great 
scale. He must cutMown all that troubles him; all that stands in his 
way; all that could impede his speedy arrival at the point which he 
has fixed for himself. Whether knaves or simpletons, or presumptuous 
and ambitious, e'est egal^ iant pis pour eux. What business have they 
there?' Robespierre knew all this; and this is one reason why 1 ad¬ 
mire him; this makes me see in him the genius wherein the true 
regenerating ideas reside.’ 

Hudson, who professed himself an admirer of Lycurgus, Rous¬ 
seau, and Mably, could not be persuaded to admire Robespierre, 
whose celebrity he called monstrous. He and his colleagues, he 
said, were to be reproached with having demoralized the people; 
with having made them careless in Uie choice of their magis¬ 
trates, and forced them to manifest a barbarous joy at the sight of 
their executions; and this by reports as craftily perfidious as they 
were false. Nevertheless, agreeing entirely with IJabeuf upon 
the principles of equality, he thade no difficulty concerning the 
means of bringing them into action, and entered heartily into the 
conspiracy. It cost such men only a little dissimulation to 
coalesce with a party as sanguinary as themselves, when the pro¬ 
position was formally madS on the part of the Mountaineers. Hut 
as preliminary conditions, the Levellers required that to tlie re¬ 
stored National Convention, consisting exclusively of the three¬ 
score proscribed Mountaineers, one democrat should be added 
for every department, to be named by the people or Insurrection, 
but upon the presentation of the Secret Hireclory ; that the decree 
of the Insurrectional Act, for dividing the property of the emi¬ 
grants, and lodging all the poor of the republic in the houses 
of the aristocrats, should be executed without reserve and 
without delay; that the Mountaineers would submit to the de¬ 
crees which the people might pronounce on the day of insurrec¬ 
tion j that all the laws issued after the fall of Robespierre should 
be repealed, and all emigrants who had been allowed to return- 
expelled. 

The bear was not yet killed, but they were on the point of qua- 
relling concerning the disposal of bis skin. The Mountaineers, 
regarding themselves as the sole depositaries ot the national so- 
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vereignty, considered it an infringement of that sovereignty to suffer 
the incorporation of a democrat for every department, and a de¬ 
rogation of it, were they to receive orders from the people of 
Paris, They were willing to dispose of the houses and goods of 
their enemies in the manner prdpased, but, as an act of policy, 
and of generosity on their own part, not as in obedience to the 
Secret Directory; and as they intended to appoint an lixeculive 
Council, they proposed to include the members of that Directory 
in the nomination. Each party adhered to its demands so long, 
that a general afarm spread ainoAg the operatives of the conspi¬ 
racy, who were eagerly expecting the signal to begin their work. 
The Mountaineers then gave way, at the earnest exhortations of 
Amar and of Robert Liiulet, a personage <vho had made himself 
conspicuous in the days of Robespierre. A meeting was then 
held for the purpose of making their definitive arrangements : the 
persons present were Rabeuf, Buonarroti, Darlho, Didier, Fion, 
Massart, Rossignol, Robert Liiidet, Ricord, Javogues, Allinoget 
(Laignelot, the dramatic writer), Grisel, and Drouet, the noted 
postmaster of Varennes, at whose house they assembled. More 
precise information was still wanting concerning the places where 
the arms and ammunition, which would be necessary at the com¬ 
mencement of the struggle, were to be found. They agreed, 
therefore, to meet again on the next night but one, and then fix 
the time for the movement. Presently after they had broken up, 
the minister of police appeared^ followed by a detachment of 
horse and foot, and entered the apartment, where he expected to 
have found the conspirators; but finding only Drouet and Garths, 
he did not think it prudent to arrest them. Tiie conspirators were so 
far from being alarmed at tins, that they rather considered them¬ 
selves the more secure; for if the government had obtained any pre¬ 
cise infomiatiou against them, the house, they thought, would have 
been invested when the parties were there. Buonarroti complains 
that this act of the government was done in contempt of the law, 
domiciliary visits during the night being prohibited the consti¬ 
tution. It is edifying to observe the confidence with which men 
who are engaged in plotting the most atrocious treason complain 
if the ordinary forms of law arc in the slightest degree disregarded 
for the purpose of frustrating their machinations. 

The next meeting was as little conclusive as the preceding one. 
The agents for all the arrondissements were present. It was pro¬ 
posed to barricade the fauxbourg St. Antoine, which would favour 
the desertion of the troops encamped at Vincennes, if they were 
^ well disposed,’ or prevent them from penetrating into the 
town, if they should resolve upon supporting the government. A 
general, who had been consulted by one of their agents, commu¬ 
nicated 
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iiicated a plot for arresting the five directors, and securing the sub¬ 
terraneous avenues from the Luxembourg, by which they might 
otherwise have escaped* Plans were also submitted for establish¬ 
ing a coininuuicatioii between the fauxbourgs St. Antoine and Mar- 
coau by a bridge of boats, and for occupying the heights of 
JVlonliuartre, ejlher to fire fnim thence upon the aristocrats who 
should dare resist, or as a rallying point in case of any check, 
Podson advised that they should fix upon a day when the decade 
fell upon a Sunday, because thc^ 4should then mefto easily collect 
operatives of both religions, those who still adhered to the forms of 
Christianity, and those who were of the thcophilauthropist profes¬ 
sion. He recommended also that women and children should be 
employed to go among the soldiers, and break tlieir ranks, and bring 
tliein over to the people. Grisel had previously answered for his 
comrades in the camp at Crenelle, and said that he had found 
jueaus of getting 10,000 livres from his aristocrat of an uncle, 
which he should expend in refreshments for the soldiers. The re¬ 
port fi'oin all their agents was that nothing could be better than 
the public spirit; all were ready and impatient; the downfall of 
tyranny was ceitain, unless the soldiers should resolve upon acting 
against the people; and even in that case, they counted upon the 
number and courage of the democrats, seconded by military dis¬ 
positions maturely concerted. 

The conspirators at this time entertained no doubt of success. 
^I'liey had the Mountaineers of the Convention with them, and the 
other j)crsons who had been in authority under the Kobespierrean 
system, to the number of 1500; they had the artillerymen of 
Paris, who were noted fornheir democratic spirit; the grcnadici's 
of the legislative body, the whole corps of invalides, and almost 
the whole legion of police. Of the vvh^e rabble they were 
sure; that unhappy class, the reproach of society, even more than 
the disgrace and the nuisance, may be looked upon as ready for 
any mischief^uywhere, whenever the established order of society 
sliull be shalffn. And just at this time Jjarras, the director, w'ho 
had before tampered with Cermain, ofl'ered, through Rossignol, 
to join with them, and put himself, with his staiF, at the head of an 
insurrection, or place himself as an hostage in the fauxbourg St. 
Antoine. Mis motive for this is not apparent; it was not a stra¬ 
tagem for the sake of being admitted jnto their secrets, for the 
government was perfectly informed of these already. '^I’hey would 
only have trusted him so far as to make him their tool before they 
made him their victim, if they had deliberated upon the ofl'er. But 
they thought themselves strong enough; they had gained the 
guards of the magazines and the artillery at the camp of Vin¬ 
cennes; and if the troops in the two camps should hold out against 
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the harangues of their orators, the blandishments of the women 
who were to present them with refreshments and garlands, and the 
invitation of the InvaUdes to follow their example, preparations 
were made for barricading the streets against them, and showering 
upon them stones, slates, tiles, bricks, vitriol, and boiling water. 
Guy Faux was not more satisfied with his progresil, when he had 
lodged the whole of the gunpowder safely in the vault: they were 
now anticipating their victory, and how to use it. The members 
of the Directofy and of the t\Vb Councils w^re to be delivered 
over instanter to popular judgment. The crime, they said, was 
evident; the pufiishment was death;—a great example was neces¬ 
sary, But this example should bear the stamp of rigorous jus¬ 
tice, and of a deep feeling for the public good; they agreed, 
therefore, that a detailed report should be made to the people in 
insurrection, upon the treasons of which they had been the victims, 
and that they should be invited to except from proscription tliose 
of the accused, who, fdr excusable error, simple and popular 
manners, or any striking service rendered to the cause of equality 
during the insurrection, might deserve to be pardoned for their 
political faults. The rest were to be buried under the ruins of 
tlie palace, which ruins were to be left in that slate, as a monu¬ 
ment to the latest posterity, of the just punishment inflicted upon 
the enemies of equality. Another contest was then to be pre¬ 
pared, for tliey knew that the Mountaineers intended, notwith¬ 
standing the terms of coalition, to get the whole power into their 
own hands. Babeuf and his confederates meant, upon that point, 
to call in the people to their aid, and to require from the people a 
decree by which the initiative and the ekeeutioii of the laws should 
be exclusively confided to them, the Members of the Cominitteo 
of insurrection. Bjithem the system of perfect equality was to 
be established throughout the Republic; the first step towards it 
being everywhere to quarter the poor in the houses of the rich, 
and leave the worst accommodation for the share ^ the former 
owners. With this measure, the millennium of philosophy was to 
be introduced, when all were to be equal and happy; but perfect 
liberty was by no means implied, or perfect equality—far from it; 
' plus dU^ducation domestique, plus de pnmance paternelle every 
human being belonged absolutely to the state under the uew" social 
order, * ki patrie s'empare de Vindividu naissanl pour ne le quit-- 
ter qu* ti la rnort' And the press, having done its duty in bringing 
about this revolution, must not be left free to disturb it: no one, 
therefore, might publish opinions contrary to the sacred principle 
of equality and of the sovereignty of the people. Nothing might 
he published concerning any pretended revelation whatsoever 
(meaning Christianity! ) nor indeed anything, unless the conser¬ 
vators 
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vators of the national will should declare it to be worthy of publi¬ 
cation. 

^ Redeunt Satumia regno.’ Babeuf and Buonarroti sat up all 
night making the last arrangements for the insurrection, and the 
legislative measures which were immediately to follow it. Biio- 
uarroti sat down to write the proclamation to the people, in the 
name of the Comity Inmrrecteur o( Public Safety. Thus it began ; 

‘ Lepeyple a vaincn, la tyrannie n'est plus; vous f^tes libres - * 

Thus far he had prc^ceeded, when the minister of justice entered, 
and seized the two conspirators, with their papers before them. 
Jlarthe, Germain, Drouct, and several others, who had assembled 
elsewhere to lix the day for the inovenieiit, were arrested at the 
same time. 'Troops were at hand to defeat any attempt, if any 
had been made, for rescuing them ; but the people were told that 
a gang of robbers had been discovered, and they were conveyed, 
without any difficulty, to prison. Grisel had betrayed them; and 
the proofs were so clear, that they would- have been sent at once 
before a military commission, if Drouet had not been implicated 
with thorn ; for, being a deputy, he could only be brought to trial 
upon the accusation of the legislative body, and before a high 
court of justice, the jurymen of which were to be chosen in the 
electoral assemblies of the departments. 

'j Vo days after bis arrest Babeuf wrote a letter to the Directory. 

* Do you consider it beneath you, Citizen Directors,’ he began, ‘to 
treat with me upon the footing of poioer to power ? You have now 
seen of what a vast confidence I am the centre ! You have seen that 
my party can very well balance yours ! You have seen its immense 
ramifications ! And I am in8re than convinced that the discovery has 
made you tremble. Is it for your interest, is it for the interest of 
the country, to give an eclat to the conspiracj^which you have dis¬ 
covered ? I think not. What would happen if it were brought out 
in broad day?—that I should play the most glorious of all parts ; I 
should demonstrate with all the greatness of soul, with all the energy 
which you ktft>w to be mine, the holiness of the conspiracy of which 
I have never denied that I am a member. Leaving the base and 
beaten path of denegations, I would develope great principles, and 
plead the eternal rights of the people with all that advantage Avhich 
arises from an intimate knowledge of the beauty of the subject, I 
would demonstrate that this could be no process of justice, but of tJie 
strong against the weak,—of the oppressors against the oppressed, 
and against their magnanimous defenders. You might condemn me 
to deportation,—or to death ; but the sentence would immediately ho 
reputed as that which powerful guilt pronounces upon feeble virtue. 
My scaffold would figure gloriously beside those of Barnevelt and of 
Sidney. Would you, and on the very morrow of my suffering, pre¬ 
pare altars for me by those on which at present the ^bespierres and 
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the Goujons are revered as martyrs ? This is not the way by which 
governments and governors can secure themselves/ 

He then proceeded to show that in this conspiracy he was only 
one link of a long chain; they had as much to apprehend from 
each of the others as from him, and in striking him llacy would 
offend and irritate the whole democracy of the French republic; 
this they would have understood bettcrifthey had got possession of 
that correspondence from which those lists had been formed, frag¬ 
ments of which alone had fallen ikto their hands. Did they expect to 
deliver themselves from that vast Sans^cvlottiUe sect which did not 
yet acknowledge itself to be subdued ? They were not in the po¬ 
sition of that government, which, after the death of Cromwell, 
deported some thousands of English republicans (!) Charles II. 
was a king, and they were not kings yet, whatever might be said 
of them : they stood in need of a party to support* them ; and if 
the patriots were removed, they would be opposed to royalism; 
and what would be their prospects if they were alone opposed to 
it? 

‘ Five men, by showing themselves great and generous, have it 
this day in their power to save the country. I will engage that 
the patriots shall then cover you with their bodies, and you will no 
longer stand in need of whole armies to defend you. The patriots 
do not hate you, they only hate your unpopular acts. 1 will give 
you, on my own account, a guarantee as extensive as my perpetual 
frankness. You know what influence I have over that class of men; 
I will employ it to convince them that if you identify yourselves with 
the people, they ought to unite with you. The effect of this simple 
letter may pacify the interior of Franep. By preventing any ickd 
upon the affair of which it treats, will it not at the same time prevent 
that which impedes the peace of Europe ?’ 

The government were not such novices in the revolutionary 
school as to be deceived by BabeuFs representations, anti they 
determined that Drouet should be brought to trial 'before a 
High Court of Justice, to be held at Vcnd6me ; that the other 
prisoners should be tried with him; and that from the sentence 
of this tribunal there should be no appeal, Drouet liad pre¬ 
viously been allowed to defend himself before the Council of Five 
Hundred. His defence was equally remarkable for its audacity and 
its falsehood. He avowed his enmity to the existing government, 
because (among other reasons) he saw in it a kind of English 
aristocracy; but he denied that he had ever engaged in any plan 
for overturning it, or even wished to reform it by violent means; 
and he insinuated that no such conspiracy as that with which the 
prisoners were charged had in reality existed. The plan, he said, 
which he had formed was, tliat the whole body of democrats, with 
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the^ wives and tlieir children, their cattle, and all that they had, 
should abandon their degenerate country, shake its dust from their 
feet, pour into Germany like a torrent, and then settle tlieinsclves, 
vi et armis, in the Emjjeror’s dominions, and establish a republic 
upon the genuine principles of liberty and equality according to 
their hearts desire* This was as false as the project itself would 
have been insafie, if it had ever been entertained; and the next 
thought of the prisoners was how to escape, which they hoped to 
effect with the assistance of their partisans in Parish Drouct, who 
was confined in the^Abbaye, succeeded by aid of oue of the turn¬ 
keys. The other chiefs of the conspiracy were in the Temple, 
and they also found means of corrupting the guards; but, owing 
to some want of concert in their plans, their attempt was frustrated. 
To their further grief, the ‘ gentlemen of the press,' who look up 
their cause, managed it in a way very unsatisfactory to the bolder 
conspirators ; they denied facts of which Uiere was ample evidence; 
and they insinuated tliat the conspiracy itself had been secretly 
instigated by the government,—a shallow artifice, which has some¬ 
times been practised with more success in England, where men 
arc to be found in public life who will catch at any pretext for 
denying what it is not convenient for them to acknowledge. But 
no journalist was audacious enough to avow the object of the 
conspirators, and justify the course by which they had endeavoured 
to efl'ect it. Buonarroti complains of this. 

The prisoners were removed from Paris by night. They were 
carried m cages, constructed, says Buonarroti, for the purpose of 
exhibiting them, like wild beasts, as a spectacle to the enemies of 
equality, and to the deluded people who were exasperated against 
them. He speaks, however, of marks of respect which they 
received on the way from the municipal authorities of Chartres and 
of Chateaudun. Their wives, and sisters, and daughters followed 
them on foot. The prison at Vend6me was well guarded, and the 
town alst)—all persons, according to ‘this writer, being, by a 
provisional law, interdicted from approaching it within ten leagues, 
unless upon just cause. The conspirators sought now by every 
legal subterfuge to gain time, which they trusted would be actively 
employed by their confederates who had escaped the search for 
them, and by the sans-cuhtterie of Paris. They were not mis¬ 
taken in this, for a desperate attempt was made, at midnight, upon 
the camp at Grenelles, in expectation *of support from the dis¬ 
affected part of the troops; but no such support was given. 
Many of the insurgents were killed,—many were taken, and 
several w'ere executed, and this was the last struggle of jacobinism. 
The conspirators had no better success in their legal defences: they 
disputed the competence of the High Court; and their pleas were 
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overruled. Their last hope rested upon the jury. Thirty per¬ 
emptory challenges were allowed; * &Hait une operation fort 
grave, de laqnelle pouvait d^pendre le sort d'un grand nombre 
Centre eax,^ But as the persons competent to sit on juries had, 
in many places, been elected at a time when many republicans 
were proscribed for their good deserts, and others, for the same 
just cause, excluded from the assemblies, it was impossible, with 
all their care and all the information they could obtain, to secure 
what on such occasions is called in England a j/ood jury ; some 
of those who, in Buonarroti’s language, might have deserved per¬ 
fect confidence, were challenged by the court as being related to 
emigrants ; others feigned illness, or fear, and were excused ; and 
the prisoners could not get more than three on whom they could 
rely. 

When Babeuf had been examined by the minister of police, his 
conduct was that of a man who thought it possible to intimidate 
the government. ^ Intimately convinced,’ said he in reply to one 
of the questions, ^ that the existing government is a tyranny, 1 
would have done everything in my power to overthrow it. 1 was 
associated with all the democrats of the republic. All means are 
legitimate against tyrants: but they did not depend entirely uj>ou 
me; I had only my voice in the Council of Tyrannicides.’ I'or 
freemen to conspire against such a government was, he said, a 
rigorous duty; but he denied that he was the head of the con¬ 
spiracy,-—-an absurd supposition which, he affirmed, was grounded 
upon the single circumstance, that u part of the papers happened 
to be before him when he was arrested. 

* But,’ says he, ‘ I aver that, as far'^as intention goes, no one 
can have conspired against them more. I am convinced that thin 
crime is common to all the French, at least, to all the virtuous 
part of them;—to all who do not approve the frightful system which 
establishes the happiness of a very few upon the disgrace and extreme 
misery of the great mass* I declare myself completely convicted of 
the crime, and I declare, also, that this is the crime of all the con* 
spirators with whom I acted/ 

From this resolute tone he never departed. But as the pri¬ 
soners were not allowed opportunities for concerting their plan of 
defence, the rest relied upon him, each resolving to say as little as 
he could, and that with the utmost circumspection, that they might 
not contradict each other. Darth6, who had outraged all forms 
of law and all feelings of humanity during his career at Arras and 
at Cambray, constantly protested against the legality of the pro¬ 
ceedings. Some invented a story to exculpate them—-others denied 
their handwriting—Buonarroti did this,—he has not said so, but it 
appears in the process, where it is observed ffiat his writing was 

very 
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very remarkable. There would have been some difficulty in prov¬ 
ing these writings, if Pillfe, the secretary of the Committee of 
Insurrection, who was arrested with llabeuf and Huonarroti, had 
not identified them. Fearing ^foolishly/ says Buonarroti, but 
surely with sufficient reason, that the numerous copies which he 
had of their tre^onable papers might implicate him in the capital 
charge, he, upon his examination, told all he knew. 

Eighteen persons who had escaped pursuit were tried par con- 
tumace; among them were Dr<fuet, Lindet, Bodson, Lepelle- 
ticr, and Ilossignol. ' Forty-seven were tried in person, of whom 
Buonarroti affirms that only nineteen were directly, and five 
others indirectly, concerned; the rest he declares were absolutely 
strangers to the conspiracy, and were only thus brought together 
ill order that the ruling party might exterminate the democracy. 
They W’cre probably persons on whose co-operation the conspira¬ 
tors hatl reckoned with perfect confidence, and whose names, 
theiefore, were on their list as ^good and true men,’ to be em¬ 
ployed when the time came ; that they were accused for the pur¬ 
pose of including them in a wholesale execution is a charge w^hich 
the result of the (rial, and the whole course of the proceedings, 
effectually disprove. There was nothing revolnlionary in the 
pn^ess, except the deportment of the prisoners, and the acts for 
which they were arraigned. Pille affected madness upon the 
trial: he said that an evil spirtt had introduced him to Babcuf, 
that compacts with a devil were possible for the purpose either of 
obtaining protection or taking vengeance, and he wauteil to 
explain this in detail to the court. This part he played so well 
that he seems to have extricated himself from danger, as well as to 
have nullified anything he might say against the conspirators. 
But he had identified their hand\vriting before he thought of this 
stratagem. 

Grisel was the single witness against them who could directly 
depose to their treasonable practices. This man, Buonarroti 
says, during two sittings of the court, related minutely all 
that he had done, first to become acquainted with the conspi¬ 
rators, and then to deceive and to betray them ; and that liis 
evidence was true, except in some additions which vanity 
prompted, and which made him sometimes contradict him¬ 
self. It was detailed and precise; ^and quoiqu'il ffit unique 
SUT le fond de Paccusationy it was so corroborated by the luune- 
rous and overpowering writings of the accused, that it seemed 
impossible, political considerations apart, for *aiiy man of good 
faith, to deny, after the slightest examination, the reality of 
the conspiracy. How was it possible, he asks, that any probable 
explanation could be given of the numerous facts which appeared 
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against them in these papers^ and which were confirmed by a wit¬ 
ness ? This, however, liabeuf, Germain, Antonclli, and Buonar¬ 
roti, whom the other prisoners left to manage tlieir defence, c^idea- 
voured to do; sometimes they succeeded partially; but, on the 
Avhole, they obtained no other success than that of putting a little 
more at their ease those jurymen, who were already of the same 
way of thinking as themselves—(/& rCohtinrent d'aulre succ^6' qm 
cdiii de meltre unpm plus d Vaise ceux d-entre lesjures qui paria^ 
gv.aient dejd lews opinions,) Their defence then became a tissue 
of subtleties, and not very coherent ones, wfiich their hearts dis¬ 
avowed, and to which they w^ould never have submitted, had it not 
been in condescension to their companions in misfortune. Their 
oiflcial defenders did all they could ; they protracted the trial by 
raising objections wherever it w^as possible; and as they never 
dared to justify the intention of the prisoners, went farther in 
denying it than they chose to do themselves: for the prisoners, 
while they sought to disprove the fact of their conspiracy, by 
giving false explanations of their own words and deeds, held the 
boldest tone of revolutionary insolence. They defended the 
broad levelling principle of the conspiracy—inveighed against tlic 
existing government—apostrophized Robespierre and his col¬ 
leagues in blood as martyrs—and set up the Marseillois hymn in 
the liall,*—that hymn, for composing which the author has been 
lewarded by Louis Philip, king of the Prench. 

* This is not,* said Babeuf, in his defence, * a trial of individuals—it 
is the process of the republic ; and w^hatever others may think, it 
must be treated with all the grandeur, the majesty, the devotion which 
so mighty an interest commands. All-^republicans whatsoever are 
implicated in it. It belongs to the republic, to the revolution, to his- 
toiy. I must defend it. Genius of Liberty! what thanks can I 
render thee for having placed me in a position where 1 am more free 
than all other men—^for this very reason, that I am laden with chains! 
How beautiful is my place! how beautiful is my cause! it permits to 
me exclusively the language of truth. In these chains my tongue is 
privileged above those of all the incalculable number of the oppressed 
and the miserable, for whom it has not been possible, as for me, to 
assign them a dungeon for a dwelling. They are suffering; they 
are harassed, oppressed, and whelmed under the most piercing dis¬ 
tress ; bowed down under the most odious debasement! and for the 
consummation of atrocity, they are not allowed to complain. At 
least, if the country is doomed to perish mth those of her children who 
are engaged in this affair, let it be said that, in perishing, they have 
not betrayed her. 1 speak to the virtuous—they would find me righteous 
and just;—^if there are none here to heai* me—ah ! then, indeed, no¬ 
thing remaixts but to make the scaffold ready.’ 

He was frequently interrupted in his defence, when he in¬ 
veighed 
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veigliedagainst the existing government: still he managed to recur 
to the main topic, and to represent his conspiracy as conceived in 
the spirit of benevolence—taking due care not to touch upon the 
means whereby it was to be carried into execution. ‘ To awaken 
the genuine people,’ said he, * to bring about the reign of happiness 
—the reign of equality and liberty—abundance for all—equality 
and liberty for vl—happiness for all—behold the wishes of those 
pretended insurgents who are represented in such frightful colours 
to the eyes of all France !’ 

These conspirator^, men who^e usage at theJl- own revolu¬ 
tionary tribunals it had been to send the greatest possible num¬ 
ber of prisoners to the guillotine with the utmost despatch, and 
who intended, without any form of trial, in case of their suc¬ 
cess, to put all the members of the legislature to death, made 
use in their own defence of every art which the forms of law 
allowed. The reality of the conspiracy, and the truth of the evi¬ 
dence against them being placed beyond all doubt by the abun¬ 
dant proof which their own papers contained, they resorted to the 
audacious plea, that, supposing they had conspired, there would 
have been no crime in so conspiring, because the constitution 
against which the supposed conspiracy was to be directed, not 
having been accepted by the sovereign people, was not legitimate, 
n’etaitpas la hi veritable. The full extent to which their level¬ 
ling principles were to have been carried, was not brought forward 
upon the trials, because the papA-s which contained their schemes 
of legislation had not been seized. But Babeuf, who had often 
pleaded in his journal for a community of goods, took his stand 
upon that doctrine now. ‘ Property,’ said he, ' is the cause of all 
the evils upon earth. By j^reachiug this doctrine which sages have 
long since proclaimed, I wish to attach the people of Paris to the 
republic—the people who are wearied with revolutions, discouraged 
with misfortunes, and almost royalised by the proceeilings of the 
enemies of liberty.’ 

‘ Who are the men,’ he exclaimed, ‘ with whom I am classed as a cri¬ 
minal ? They are Drouet and Lepelletier! O names dear to the republic t 
Behold my accomplices ! And you, my friends, who are nearest to us in 
this place—who are you ? I recognise in you almost all the founders and 
firm supporters of this republic. If they condemn you, if they condemn 
me, ah, 1 see that we shall be the last of the French; we shall be the 
last of the energetic republicans!’ Finally, he addressed the jury: 

‘ Descend into your own hearts, there you will hear a still small voice 
which cries to you,—-these men, after all, have only been dreaming of 
the happiness of their fellow-creatures. The revolution has not 
been for them a game at which they played for their own interest. 
Assure yourselves, citizens, that there have been men who regarded 
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it as an important event for humanity; be convinced that it became to 
them a new religion for which, by an absolute abandonment of them¬ 
selves, they knew their interests, their goods, their repose, and their 
lives.’ 

Buonarroti complains that the court would not allow any ques¬ 
tion to be put concerning the morality {\) of the prisoners’ inten¬ 
tion. The simple question which they called opon the jury to 
decide was, * Vaccuse a-t4l conspire, oujrrovoque, dans I'infenlion 
de conspirer ou de provoquerV The jury consisted of sixteen, of 
whom four wdlild have been jhdicient to ^.cquit, and they had 
three sure friends; one of these worthies is named, because 
Buonarroti knew that he w'as dead: he remained faithful to the 
people, says the historian, and it was not owing to him that any 
person was condemned. So little indeed did the decision depend 
upon any principles of law or justice, or the plain and undeniable 
evidence of facts, that all the prisoners were acquitted of conspi¬ 
racy. But malheureusement thirteen of llie jury decided qu^il y 
uvait eu des provocations verbales et ^crites au relablisscment de la 
constitution de 1793; and that the persons who had participated 
in this were Babeuf, Darth6, Buonarroti, Germain, Cazen, 
Moroy, Blondeau, Menessier, and Bonin; the two first sans cir- 
constances uttmiiantes, the others with such circumstances. Upon 
this verdict the judge pronounced sentence, in a manner singularly 
unlike the decorous and impressive form of au English criminal 
court: to Babeuf and JDarlhe fie said, ‘ Mouress P to the other 
seven, ^ Allez trainer une vie malheuretise loin delapatrie dans des 
climats brCdans et meurtriers P The two who were condemned 
to death immediately stabbed themselves, but both their daggers 
broke, and Babeuf passed the night with the broken blade in his 
breast. The next morning they were executed. 

Buonarroti, as has before been stated, was saved from trans¬ 
portation probably by the interference of his Tuscan friends. He 
was residing a few years ago at Genoa, where he gave lessons as a 
teacher of languages ; and, by those who knew him in that capacity, 
lie is represented as one whose countenance, character and 
declared sentiments were perfectly in accord with the spirit of 
this conspiracy, and of the book in which he has so fully and faith¬ 
fully detailed its progress and its object. Whether he is still 
living we know not. His book is said to have been carried 
through the press by M.4de Potter, well known as having written 
the memoirs of Scipion de Ricci—and better or rather worse 
known for his intrigue witli the Roman Catholic party to bring 
about the revolution in Belgium. 

Let us render justice both to Buonarroti and his work. That 
he was an ^-accomplished person^ and u man of great abilities, is 

beyond 
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beyond all doubt; as little can it be doubted, that if his opinions 
had been compatible with the public welfare, or if he had lived in 
peaceful times, he might, in many respects, have been an esti¬ 
mable and distinguished member of society. The estimation in 
which he was held at the court of the Grand Duke Leopold is 
proof of this. There is reason to believe that he was thorouglily 
disinterested, speak of him as intrepid, would be to use a 

word at once inadequate and inappropriate; to use an expression 
of Marshal Soult, he was an impoMihlc man: he could have done 
whatever Sylla or Marius did; •whatever Timuf or Nadir en¬ 
joined among barbarians, or Simon de Montfort and Alva among 
persecuting Christians, he could have executed without hesitation 
and without remorse. Like Sylla, he had persuaded himself, 
that his course of conduct was for the public good; and, like 
Montfort and Alva, he would have had, in his worst and most 
inhuman actions, the approbation of his own heart, for he was 
possessed with an evil belief. 

lie has rendered an important service to society by the publica¬ 
tion of these memoirs. There never was a book more trustworthy 
in all its statements; Buonarroti is chargeable with disingenuous¬ 
ness only for having been silent respecting the previous history of 
his confederates. On the subject of the conspiracy, his authority 
is Omni exceptione major ; he is perfectly explicit, both as to the 
object at which he aimed, and the means by which it was to be 
brought about; the object waS to subvert the existing system, 
not of government alone, but of society in France, and to intro¬ 
duce an absolute community of goods: the means were, an 
insurrection brst, the massacre of all who opposed them, the 
putting of the whole IcgAlative body to death, and placing the 
operatives, the mnlheiireuxt as he sometimes calls them, or at other 
times, as they called themselves, tlie sans-culottes, in possession 
of the property and houses of the higher orders, throughout the 
whole of France !—and upon the devoted part which he took in the 
conspiracy, he looks back, after an interval of thirty years, with 
complacency and with pride ! 

It is more than probable that Robespierre and St- Just had this 
revolution of revolutions in view. There are passages in some of 
their speeches which seem to imply as much: it is imputed to 
them by their admirers (for they have their admirers still), and the 
principle was cordially embraced by ^iich of their colleagues as 
conspired with Babeuf and Buonarroti. To this principle it is that 
the course of revolution is tending in the present state of the old 
world. What have the populace, who are the tools by which the 
agitators seek to bring about their own purposes, whether selfish 
or vindictive,— what have they to gain by Uie destruction of 
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royaltyi by the overtlirow of an established church, the aboli¬ 
tion of primogeniture and the peerage, and of all distinctions in 
society, if tlie distinctions of property remain ? Is any man fool 
enough to suppose they are such fools as not to know and to feel 
that this is the only inequality by which human happiness is 
affected ? 

The levelling principle is at this time actively at work in 
England,— 

‘ That (says Buonarroti) whicl^the democrats of the year IV. could 
not execute in f'rance, a generous man has lately endeavoured to put 
in practice by other means in the British isles and in America. Robert 
Owen, the Scotchman, after having, at his own expense, established in 
nis own country some communities founded upon an equal distribution 
of enjoyments and of labour, has just formed sundry establishments of 
the same kind in the United States, where many thousands of men live 
peaceably under the happy system of perfect equality. By the advice 
of those friends of humanity, the Co-operative Society, established in 
London, has for some time laboured in propagating the principles of 
a Community, and in demonstrating, by practical examples, the pos¬ 
sibility of their application. Babeuf endeavoured to reunite a nume¬ 
rous people in one great community, Owen, being placed in different 
circumstances, would multiply sm&dl communities in a country, which, 
united afterwards by a general law, would become so many individuals 
of a great family. Babeuf would have had his friends possess them¬ 
selves of the supreme authority, through the influence of which he 
hoped to effect the reform that tneyhad projected: Owen counts 
upon success by preaching and by example. May he show the world 
that wisdom can bring about so great a good without the aid of 
authority! May he be spared the grief of seeing his noble efforts fail, 
and of furnishing, by his failure, the adversaries of equality with an 
argument against the possibility of establishing, in any manner, a 
social order, to which violent passion opposes a formidable resistance, 
and which it seems can only be the result of a strong political com¬ 
motion among civilized nations.* 

When Buonarroti wrote this noticeable passage, he neither 
knew the failure of the Owenite experiments in America, nor 
foresaw that France would soon be in a state to encourage revo¬ 
lutionary experiments of any kind, however perilous. 

To the benevolence of Mr. Owen’s disposition and of his in¬ 
tentions we have always been desirous of rendering justice and 
bearing a willing testimony, deeply, at the same time, lamenting 
the infidelity which has rendered hltti^ notwithstanding his many 
good qualities, a mischievous membet* of society. As ready have 
we been to declare our belief, that the Co-operative system, when 
kept within its proper bounds and regulated b^ religious prin- 
"^ciples, may be rendered most influential in bettering Ute condition 
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of the people, and promoting the general good. But that system 
has been taken up by dangerous and desperate men; they have 
connected it with the levelling principle in the fullest meaning of 
that term. The most inflammatory of those papers which openly 
defy the laws profess that principle ; and they accompany it with 
excitements to insurrection little less direct than those which 
Babeuf addressed in his journal to the people of Paris. In 
France, meantime, the attack upon property is renewed under 
the cover of a new religion. Bpt of this in our qext Number. 


Aiit. VI.—1 . Statementsj Calculations^ and Explanations^ sub 
mitted to the Board of Trade, relating to the Commercial, FV- 
nancial, and Political State of the British H'^est India Colonies, 
since the IQth of May, 18.^30. Ordered by the House of Com¬ 
mons to be printed, 7th February, 1831. 

2. 3%e Conduct of the Brilish Government toimrds the Church of 
England in the JVest India Colonics. In a Letter to Viscount 
Goderich, Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. By 
V index. London, 1831. 

3. Some Considerations on the Present State of our TVesl India 
Colonies^ and on the Reyulations ivhich influence their Industry 
and Trade. By a West Indian Proprietor. London, 1830, 

4. Effects of the late Colonud Policy of Great Britain; described 
in a Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Georye Murray, Prin~ 
cipal Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. By 
Alexander Barclay, Esq. London, 1830. 


once more beg leate to solicit attention to the state of our 
West India colonies. Any observations on that subject, 
we are well aware, must now labour under great disadvantages. 
The subject is not in itself attractive ;—so much has already been 
said upon it, that it is believed to have been long ago exhausted, 
•—and by the greatest part of the public it is thought to be a 
matter in which they have no concern. Whether the black po¬ 
pulation of the West Indies be bond or free, and their produce 
cheap or dear, are supposed to be topics which affect the colonists 
alone, and in which the subjects of the mother-country have 
scarcely any perceptible interest. A desire to remove this error, 
before it be too late, is the motive which has induced us to make 
the present appeal to the public. Strange as it may appear, it is not 
impossible, even in a country accustomed to lofty language about 
its own wisdom and intelligence, that some of the chief sources of 
national prosperity may be nearly dried up before they are seriously 
believed to be in danger. Having thus intimated our surprise 
and regret at the indifference with which our West India colonies 
VOL. XLV. NO* Lxxxix. p h^ve 
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luive been, ti’eateil for a considerable time past, we shall proceed 
to lake a brief survey of their situation, present and prospective. 

It is kiio\i^f{ to all who arc in any degree acquainted with our 
recent history, that a long and vehement controversy respecting 
the slave trade and slavery has been carried on between a highly 
(vstiinable class of persons, who have espoused the cause of the 
blacks, on the one hand, and those who are comiected by pro¬ 
perty witlrohr West India colonies on the other. 'J'heir disputes as 
to the contlnuugce of the slave tfade are now happily set at rest. 
In the jear IHOG, an act passed which interdipted tlie sale or pur- 
cliasc of African slaves to all subjects of the realm, and none of 
the West India colonists have been guilty of its contravention, 
lieports of a contrary nature were, for a wliile, eagerly circu¬ 
lated and leceived, but their groundlessness soon became mani¬ 
fest ; and it is now universally admitted that no infraction of the 
Jaw was ever meditated or attempted in any corner of our pos¬ 
sessions. So far, therefore, the just and generous efforts of Mr. 
VVilberforce and liis associates have bee n crowned with perfect 
success. 

Some exceedingly perplexing questions, however, connected 
with the same subject, still remain unsettled. The abolitionists, 
conceiving lluil, ihougli they have extinguished the slave trade, 
their task is only half executed while slavery remains, have, in 
direct opposition to their former express declarations, of late years 
unremittingly endeavoured, by all moans in their power, to effect 
the forcible cniancipatioii of the whole slave population in tin' 
\^ cst Indies, whether born there or imported. In opposition to 
any measure of this sort, which is regarded by the colonists as 
precipitate and injudicious, they contend that the abolitionists 
would more eft'octually promote the welfare of the slaves, if they 
woidd allows the improvement which is rapidly proceeding in the 
West Indies to hold its natural course; if they would put an 
entire stop for a season to the agitation of this irritating subject; 
and, instead of aggravating, would lend their assistance in re¬ 
moving the overwhelming distress under wliich the planters are at 
present labouring. 

The subject of our West India colonics seems thus to divide 
itself into two great branches,—the expediency of a forcible eman¬ 
cipation of the slaves, and the alleviation of the distresses of their 
masters. The discussion of the one naturally precedes that of 
tlio other. If the justice and expediency of compulsory emanci¬ 
pation were satisfactorily established, that, undoubtedly, ought to 
take place, to whatever degree the distresses of the plantei’s might 
be augmented by it. Their case might excite commiserntion, but 
coidd nut alter the resolution which every impartial and deliberate 
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inquirer must form. If, on the other hand, tliere should appear to 
be insuperable obstacles in the way of every scheme of lorcible 
emancipation which has hitherto been proposed, then it will be¬ 
come necessary to proceed to examine the sitiuition of the colonists, 
and consider whether the same means which may be adopted for 
their relief, may not be rendered, at the same time, conducive to 
the (Inal emancipation of the slaves. 

Before entering, however, upon the topics now si)ecified, w^chope 
that some preliminary observatioi^s will not be deemed inappro¬ 
priate; and wc shall^ endeavour to deliver them with temper and 
fairness.—In the first place, then, the colonists seem to us, in many 
instances, to have gone a great deal too far, in justifying or denying 
things which formerly existed. It is not to be dissembled, that the 
slavery of the West Indies is, in several respects, unlorUinately dis¬ 
tinguished from that which has ever prevailed, as a system, either in 
Asia or Europe. There is a strong line of demarcation between the 
master and slave, in colour, in the whole of their associations, and 
in the nature as w^ell as degree of their civilization. TLhesc are 
causes of distance, and sometimes of repulsion. Add to this, that 
our ancestors, in their perceptions and dispositions, both at home 
aiifl abroad, were infinitely less acute and susceptible tlian their 
posterity now are. AH these circumstances must have roughened 
ihv. tieatineiit of the slave, and given birth to acts of occasional, 
if not habitual, harshness and cruelly, which no person would either 
practise himself, or tolerate in ofliers, now. W henever any par- 
Uculars of those times arc introduced in the w'ay ol accusation or 
reproach, the colonists are apt to display impatience and resent¬ 
ment which had better be suppressed. It is enough that such 
things have now wholly, or In great measure, ceased ; and the colo¬ 
nists would gain as much by freely admitting and deploring their 
former prevalence, as their opponents would lose by recalling them 
causelessly or vindictively to remembrance. 

Wc go one step farther, and are bound to say, that so far as wc 
are capable of judging, those who support the colonists, have, on 
many occasions, gone a great deal farther than they w^re warranted 
to do, in disputing the facts and statements ol the Anti-slavery As¬ 
sociation and others, with respect to the treatment and condition 
of the negroes at tlie present day. U’hcy seem to us to have 
committed a great mistake in so doing. They have gained no 
friends by it, and have lost the support of many in whose good 
opinion they would wish to stand w'cll. But it must be acknovv- 
ledged, in their justification, that the course they have pnrsiu’d is 
extremely natural. Whatever errors or offences a man may have 
committed, if extravagant and unfounded charges are accumulated 

against him, he is apt, under a consciousness of the wrong he 
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suffers, to meet them v/it\\ too abrupt and unqualiiied a denial. 
Wc conceive this to have occurred in the present instance. Where 
there is great power on one side, and insufHcient protection on 
the other, examples of harshness and oppression must inevi* 
tably occur. They do so in every country, and in every climate; 
and w'herc the terms of tlic connexion are so unequal as they are 
between the master and the slave in the West Indies, they cannot 
fail to be more common than under a happier frame of society. 
Jt appears to that sufficient fvidence has been adduced to esta¬ 
blish this to be the fact. On the part of the colonists, those 
defects which adhere even to the present mild and modified system 
of slavery, and which the most able and intelligent of their body 
see and lament, should be more candidly acknowledged than they 
have generally been. In our apprehension they have no reason to 
slirink from a fair representation of the truth. Neither the struc¬ 
ture of society, nor the minds and manners of the individuals of 
which it is comjiosed, can be transformed instantly. Our surprise 
ought more properly to be, not that mucli remains to be done, but 
that so much has already been accomplished. 

But if the colonists have acted inconsiderately on the one hand, 
wc cannot help saying that the abolitionists appear to have erred 
more widely on the other. The motives of most of the persons of 
whom this body is composed, we believe to be perfectly pure and 
disinterested, and wc should he sorry to apply to them a single ex¬ 
pression which could be reganied as unkind or disrespectful, lint 
the bulk of them really know nothing of the difiiculties with which 
the subject is surrounded. They are directed solely by abstract no¬ 
tions of justice and humanity, which cannot be denied to be among 
the best of all human incentives to action, when under the control of 
knowledge and discretion ; but, when deprived of this salutary 
restraint, are among the most fallacious guides it is possible to 
follow. They conceive it to be their duty, at all hazards, to rescue 
the African, whom they invariably paint to themselves as mild, 
tractable, and industrious, out of the hands of a master who is 
always represented as inhuman and oppressive; and imagine, that 
as soon as the fiat of manumission shall have issued from the Bri¬ 
tish senate, the work of mercy will be perfect, and the reign of 
peace and happiness will begin. From the whole tenor of their 
words and actions, it is evident that they neither know the facts, 
nor understand the grounds, upon which their opinions ought to 
be founded ; and, like many other well-meaning, but incompetent 
legislators, they stir up and promote innovations of which they are 
qualified neither by their habits nor by their acquirements to fore¬ 
see the consequences, immediate or ultimate. 

Next to these, we may advert to a small but compact phalanx 
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of politicians, who affect a deep interest in the state of the negroes 
in the West Indies, and make common cause with the abolitionists, 
in order that they may be ushered into public place, or public 
favour, upon their shoulders* With them slavery may be regarded 
as a kind of stock in trade, and the woes of the sons of Africa 
are valuable —ut puris placeanty et declawalio fat. On the 
liustings at elections, in halls and societies at forenoon inecliiigs, 
and in taverns when toasts and speeches begin after dinner, scarcely 
a single opportunity offers, in whicli some orator o« otlior <loes not 
intioduce tlie uegroel, for the sole purpose of gaining the votes or 
favour of men infinitely better than himself, and with wliosc sim¬ 
plicity and credulity, as soon as he has taken his departure, he is 
delighted to make himself merry with his friends and associates. 
How or why they are permitted to speak ut all at some of these 
places, it would be difficult to answer, otherwise than by sup¬ 
posing, that their harangues arc as necessary to those wlio get up 
the meeting, as the votes of those who attend the meeting are to 
lliom. Be that as it may : what weight can the arguments of any 
or all of these declaimers carry with tliem in the cslimation of any 
considerate person, when he perceives how singularly the senti¬ 
ments and f(*elings they assume for the day are contrasted with 
their ordinary opinions and deportment ? Lillie is now done in 
this country without having recourse, more or less, to this kind of 
stage performance; but the tinui is not far removed, when those 
who are imfeignedly interested in the fate of the blacks, would 
h:i\n disdained to take advantage of such actors or such exhibitions. 

U’liere remain a considerable body of abolitionists, wliose con¬ 
duct, though their capacity and sincerity arc above all question, 
appears to us open to severe and solemn animadversion. I'rom 
dwelling constantly, and some of them almost exclusively, on the 
same subject, they have accustomed lliemselvcs to speak and 
write with a degree of virulence, ot the character and natural ten¬ 
dency of which it is impossible they can be. aware. It is witli 
extreme regret we feel ourselves obliged to declare, that the 
metliods they liave taken to advance the cause in which they are 
engaged, appear to us the most provoking and uncharitable \vc 
have ever witnessed. They almost lake it for granted, that 
every accusation which is brought against the planters must be 
true, and that nothing can be worthy of credit which is urged in 
their defence—are too prone to believe the worst—prefer charges 
much too sweeping and indiscriminate—are a great deal too fond 
of raking together particulars which are stale or unfounded • 
and show an unprecedented antipathy to everything ivhich 
looks like peace or reconciliation. It very rarely happens that 

they will condescend to reason with an adversaiy upon equal 

terms, 
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terms, but assume at the outset, that they themselves must 
be right, and that none can differ from them in opinion but 
those who are without conscience, or without understanding. 
And what is it, we would ask, which justifies them in being so 
intolerant ami overbearing? ^Ihcy, as well as all other men, 
must be judged of, not by their professions or pretensions, but 
their conduct; and it would be well if that superidrity which they 
arrogate in all things over their opponents displayed itself more 
conspicuously in their words ^nd actions. If ever moderation 
and caution ought to be observed, it surely ilt in the case of those 
who gratuitously urge the adoption of measures by wdiich the 
security and property of individuals, and welfare of the state, may 
be deeply compromised. If even the apostles themselves were 
reproved for an act of apparent zeal, ^ because they knew not tins 
spirit they were of,’ it ought to teach more diffidence than it 
seems to us to have done to many of the abolitionists, and even 
to ministers ot religion among the number, who, under the guise 
of benevolence, have exhibited a keenness and imperiousness 
of temper for which Christianity affords neither precept nor 
example. 

Haying offered these preliminary observations on the manner 
lu which the recent discussions with regard to West India subjects 
have, on both sides, been characterized, we shall now enter into 
some examination of the two main questions at issue. The first 
of these, in order as well as importance, is that which relates to 
the compulsory emancipation of the negroes. 

No sooner, however, is it proposed to accompUsh this by act of 
(mriiament, either gradually or at once, than the colonists imme¬ 
diately ask, how, when, and by whom they are to be iiulemnitied for 
the vast loss of property which they apprehend such a measure 
would entail upon them. It cannot be denied, that they have a clear 
right to put this question; yet, numberless as are the tracts and 
speeches which have been written and delivered on the subject, we 
do not remember to have ever seen it answered. The colonists 
have invariably stated, and wc do not see how the statement can 
cither be denied or resisted, that they and their ancestors have 
been encouraged, by a series of acts of parliament as explicit as 
any which have ever received the sanction of the legislature, to 
lay out vast sums of money in the purchase and improvement of 
slaves and land in the West Indies, and that they cannot, without 
a flagrant breach of faith, be deprived of this property unless they 
receive compensation. 'I'here is reason to believe, that a very 
small portion ot the abolitionists have ever fairly faced this diffi¬ 
culty. They have talked vaguely, but have neither been clear nor 
ctecided, at the time, in the expressions they have used, nor in¬ 
genuous 
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genuous ill the interpretation they afterwards have put upon tlieiiu 
Of this tlie colonists liavc a right to coinpluiti. [t is neither just 
nor becoming to endeavour to amuse them with indelinile and 
unmeaning language, until an act for compulsory emancipation 
can be obtained,-—under the full conviction tliat wlien such an 
act had once passed, the West Indians would be at tlieir mercy, 
and compelled Ao put up with whatever so called iiulcmnilication 
they might be able, by entreaty or remonstrance, to extort from 
tlie public. ^ ^ 

It therefore behojes all those who love fair and opcai tlealing, 
to consider to what such a compensation as wouhl deserv<? 
the iiat of a just parliament must ainount. The number 
of slaves scattered over our West India colonies reaches to 


at least 700,000, and if each is estimated at about lOO/., tlie 
\aliie of the slaves alone will be found little short of 70,(X)0,000/. 
'I’he colonists aver, that the land without the slaves would be 
worth iiotliing, and, provided this allegation bo substantiated, the 
land must be purchased likewise. Tlie land being probably 
cfjual in value to the slaves, tlie demand for compensation w'oidd, 
by that means, be raised to the enormous sum of I 10,000,()()()/. 

it is impossible to make anything like an exact calculation on 
the subject, but supposing that which wc have now given should 
bo thought to bo excessive, is there an individual to be found 
who can persuade himself, that the country, already impatient 
under the pressure of its burdens, either could or w^ould con¬ 


sent to pay a tenth part of such a sum, were it aw'arded to 
the colonists, as an efpiivalent for the loss W'iiich the compul¬ 
sory emancipuliun of the negroes would occasion ? 'I’he tjutli is, 
and the abolitionists know it, that no such expectation is enler- 


taiiied in any quarter. Compensution, in the plain and ordinary 
acceptation of the term, is manifestly impracticable. In this 
strait, wluit course do the abolitionists usually adopt ? ^I'bey still 


retain the word compensation, which it would not be convenient 
altogether to disuse, but task their ingenuity to reduce its amount, 
till, under the operation of their extenuating leclilications anil 
moditications, the substance of it becomes impalpable. 


As an illustration of the manner iu which this class of abo¬ 


litionists would deal with the West Indians, we shall lay beioje 
our readers the last proposal of Mr. Stephen. It is as follow-s : 


* As between the injured Africans and us, we have been acToni]ilk*es 
witli their oppressors; and, though not in pari delicfo^ would he 
equally hound to compensate, if their Avrongs did not exceed all pos¬ 
sibility of compensation; for wrong-doers may be justly answerable 
for consequences they neither meditated nor foresaw. Hut upon 
wliat principles can one of tw^o offenders claim an indemnity from 

the 
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tLe other, for the consequences of their mutual act, even if there had 
been full complicity between them ? In that case there might perhaps 
be an equal claim to a contrilndion; but even to this there would be a 
decisive bar, if the party claiming it had deceived his accomplice, and 
led liini unconsciously into tluit part of the wrong from which the 
whole damage arose. A concurs with B in putting on board a ship 
clandestinely a trunk containing prohibited goods, without tbe master’s 
privity. They are such as subject the ship to forfeiture, and she is 
accordingly seized and condemned; but A did not know that the 
goods were of a ^iroliibited kind, aiid B, who did know it, had led him 
to believe that they were such as were liable oilly to an export-duty, 
the non-payment of which would not affect the ship. Both are liable 
to make good the loss to the owners ; but a claim by B for a contribu¬ 
tion from A would be manifestly groundless and unjust. 

‘ Not less so is the case of the West Indian planters. Had their 
representations been true, there would have been no loss to compen¬ 
sate ; for they assured us that tlieir slaves were so very lightly worked 
and so abundantly maintained, that their state, in an economical ww, 
was equal to, if not more advantageous to them than freedom. 

‘ It is enough, however, that, as the case stands, slavery would be 
of no value to the planter, if the economical oppressions were not to 
be continued, together with the slavery itself; and this, the facts I 
liavc demonstrated evince beyond dispute. Are we bound, then, to 
compensate for tbe loss of sixteen hours* labour in the twenty-four, to 
those who led us to believe they took only eight or nine? Or to make 
good the vast difference between wages and the miserable main¬ 
tenance of a slave, to those ^vho told us the latter was so liberal as 
to make no such difference at all ? 

* I may be told, perhaps, that some of my felloAV-labourers have 
been ready to admit the principle of compensation. Yes ] and so 
were the friends of Antonio, the Merchant of Venice, to pay the 
bond thrice and let the merchant when they found the alternative 
must be the pound of flesh. But I know full well that the bond 
will not thus bo cancelled, and therefore only, like Portia, demand that 
its validity shall be a subject of previous adjudication. Let it not, 
however, be understood, that I am at all indisposed to treat the case 
of the planters with all possible favour and indulgence that may con¬ 
sist with a performance of our duty to the slaves. The admission of 
their claims as of right, and the granting aid and relief to them from 
a liberal and kind consideration of the pressure that may arise from a 
change of system, not less due from them than from ourselves, are 
questions of a very different kind; and though 1 am prepared to 
demonstrate, that all the difficulties of their present situation in the 
old colonies, as well as all the inconvenience and loss to which the 
abolition of slavery may expose them, are the fruits of their perti¬ 
nacious support of the slave-trade alone, after the first calls for its 
suppression, I am not ozily willing but desirous that they should, even 

at 
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at a serious expense to the commerce and revenue of the country, be 
supported and relieved. 

‘ Here, however, I anxiously desire the attention of the legislature, 
and particularly of las Majest/s ministors, to one most important cau¬ 
tion. If support or relief is to he given to the planters upon an abo¬ 
lition of slavery, or with a view to that measure, the only way in 
which it can he ^conveniently, impartially, and eflectually administered, 
is hy a well-regulated remission of duties on tlie inij)ortatioii of sugar, 
founded on and adapted to the principle, not tliat tJie j»eople should 
luiy that article cheaper, or that tl* consumption sluxild be increased, 
hut that the planter j4iould obtain a better price for it, in proportion 
to his loss by a diminished production, in consequence of the reduc¬ 
tion of labour,' * 

L’^poii tins proposal of Mr. Stephen we shall leave our readers 
to make their own comnientary. We may be permitted, however, 
to express our sincere hope, that if it sliould ever happen, in 
the vicissitudes of this evcnlfnl period, that Mr. Stephen, or any 
ot thosc^ whose sentiments he speaks, shoul*! be compelled to 
seek compensation at the liaiuls of the Icgislalnre, a diffeient sort 
^>t it may be dealt out to iheni than they arc now disposed to 
deal to the West Indians. 

The ditliculty wliich the introduction of the word compensa¬ 
tion always creates is sometimes eluded differently. It is urged, 
that the VV cst India interest is so deeply and irretrievably de¬ 
pressed, that the colonists can. scarcely be heard to complain of 
tlie loss of the slaves, when tlicy would hardly sustain any porccj)- 
lihle loss though they were deprived both of land and slaves 
together. JIow soon these once flourishing depcmlencics may he 
hiought to this ebb, and v'hat may he expected to be the conse¬ 
quences wliich would follow, will hereafter come under considiua- 
tion. We sliall only suggest in this place, that it is not wise to talk 
much or lightly about such contingencies. If it is necessary, in 
order to render certain schemes of policy feasible, that our 
colonies .should be brought low, that end has been sufficiently 
attained; but if all indemnification whatever for the loss about to be 
indicted upon them should be refused, on an assumption that they 
neither are nor ever can be of any value again—rapidly declining 
as they are, they have not yet reached that point of depre.ssion. 
Should compensation be sincerely proposed, we have never 
understood that the colonists were likely to prove unreason¬ 
able ; but we should be much surprised if the most moderate 
species of equitable adjustment should be found to accord cither 
M'ith the inclination or means of the country; and to strip them 
of their property without it, would be an act of spoliation so 

♦ Stepheu's West India Slavery dcliueated, vol. ii., p. 391-393. 
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flagrant, and in these times a precedent of such evil omen^ that 
we believe few men will be found sufficiently hardy to venture 
upon it. 

A less alarming experiment has therefore usually been recom- 
mended. It has been proposed that some sort of gradual emanci¬ 
pation of the slaves should be enforced, by which the ends of the 
abolitionists would be as securely attained, while the eliange\vrought 
upon the condition of the colonists would be so incapable of posi-’ 
tive proof, that all claim for cojnpeiisation might effectually bo 
eluded. Free labour, it was affirmed, will every where be offered in 
abundance, and at a rate so much cheaper than that of the slave, 
that, after an act for compulsory emancipation shall have passed, 
the estates of the colonists will rather be improved than injured. 
This point, however, upon which such opposite opinions have been 
entertained, seems now to be definitively settled. Individual email- 
cipaled negroes may occasionally exert great industry and activity, 
but we know of no coinmunily of einanciputcd negroes, the members 
of which have generally betaken themselves to any steady occupa¬ 
tion ; and that persons of this class can be depended upon for a re¬ 
gular supply of labour, appears to be a completely hopeless expec¬ 
tation. The main purpose of the late mission of Consul-general 
Mackenzie to Haiti, or at least of the excursions he made throiigli 
that country, was to clear up this very question. Hy all cniulid 
persons, the deliberate opinion which that able man has formed 
from careful observation, and the whole tenor of the evidence 
he has publislje<l, will be thought conclusive.* Such invincible 
repugnance do the free negroes of that island feel to labour, 
that the system of the Code rural of 1820, about the genuine¬ 
ness of which so much doubt was entertained a few years ago, 
is described as falling little short of the compulsion to which 
the slaves had been subjected previous to their emancipation. 
‘ The consequences of delinquency,^ he says, ‘ are heavy fine and 
hnprisoinnent, and the provisions of the law arc as despotic 
us can well be conceived.' He afterwards subjoins:—^ Such 
have been the various modes for inducing or compelling laboui' 
for nearly forty years. It is next necessary to ascertain, as 
far as it is practicable, the degree of success which has attended 
each; and the only mode with which I am acquainted, is to give 
the returns of the exported agricultural produce during the same 
period, marking, where it can be done, any accidental circum¬ 
stance that may have had an infiuence.’ He then quotes the 
returns at length, and observes—‘ 'Fherc is one decided inference 
from the whole of these six returns—viz,, the positive decrease 

• Mackenzie’s Notes on Haiti. Sco particularly vol. i. pp. 36, 37, 40, 59, 67, 77, 
82, 94, 97,:i00,138,190, and 273. 
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of cane cultivation in all its branches. The diminution of other 
branches of industry, though not equally well marked, is no less 
certain, than that articles of spontaneous growth maintain, if not 
exceed, their former amount."=^ We may further add, that even 
the light labour required for trimming and planting coffee-trees 
has been so much neglected, that the export of coil'ee, in 1830, 
falls short of that of 1829 by no less than ten millions of pounds. 
The evidence takeii before a Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1830, relative to the st^te of the liberatp<l slaves on the 
coast of Africa, though not perfectly uniform, leads upon the 
whole to the same result. Mr. McCormack, whose representation 
is the least gloomy, and who expatiates on particular instances 
of liberated Africans being worth from 40/. to 50/. a year, 
which they have earned by their own industry, yet does not ven¬ 
ture to atiirni that they display anything like general and re¬ 
gular habits of labour, while the account given of them by all 
the other witnesses, so far as we have observed, is decidedly unfa¬ 
vourable. Capt. Bullen, 11.N., says that, at Sierra Leone, ' ihev 
give the blacks a portion of laud to cultivate, and they cultivate 
just as much as will keep them, and not an inch more.'f Mr. 
Jackson, one of the Judges of the Mixed Commission Court, 
on being asked,—‘ Taking into consideration the situation of 
Sierra Leone, and the attention paiil by government to promote 
their comfort, what progress Jiave they made towards civiliza¬ 
tion or the comforts of civilized life?* makes tliis answer— 
^ 1 should say very inadequate to the efforts that iiave bt^en made 
to promote their comfort and civilization.’if Capt. Spence, on 
being asked a similar question, replies—‘ 1 liavc formed a very 
inditferent opinion as to their progress in industry. 1 have not 
been able to observe that they seem inclined to cultivate the country 
further than vegetables, and things of that kind. They do not 
seem inclined to cultivate for exportation. 'Fheir wants are very 
few, and they are very wild; and their wants are supplied by tlu^ 
little exertions they make. They have sutlicient to maintain them 
in clothing and food, and these are all their wants, 

No further reliance is placed upon the extracts here introduced 
from the evidence taken before the Committee, than us they confirm 
the oi>inion of Mr. Mackenzie, and illustrate the easy, indolent 
disposition of the negro, whether he is found in the old or the in*w 
world. The result of the trial made in Haiti seems in itself to be 
decisive. It has been made throughout the whole of a fertile and 
extensive island, placed under circumstances as nearly similar as 

* Mackenzie’s Notes ou Haiti, vol. ii. pp. 90, 15G, utid l(i9. 

t Report on Sierra Leoue and Fernando Po, 1830, p. 10, 

X Ibid., p. 55. $ Ibid., p. 78, 
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possible to our own colonies, after emancipation has been en¬ 
joyed for a period of nearly forty years ; and yet so insuperable 
is the repugnance of the negroes to any kind of regular daily 
labour, that the government, even at this day, is under the ne- 
<'es>ity of enforcing it by positive coercion, Wlietlier the moral 
and physical condition of the free negroes in Haiti be superior 
or inferior to that of the slaves in our own colonics/ will hereafter 
conic under consideration. We are now only inquiring whether 
free negroes shoyv themselves iiubistrious or inactive; and the pio 
lurc they present seems to prove to demonstration that it would be 
utterly preposterous to imagine that our planters in the West 
Indies could carry on the cultivation of their estates by free labour, 
if their slaves should be emancipated by a compulsory act, before 
they have arrived at a more advanced stage of civilization. 

If neither adequate compensation, nor iniinediale or even mo¬ 
dified emancipation, be deemed practicable or expedient, the 
abolitionists contend there can at least be no good ground for for¬ 
bearing to enact that, after a certain period, the children of all 
slaves born in the West Tiidics should be free. This is cer¬ 
tainly the least f)bjectionable form in which any compulsory 
legislative measure cun be brought forward; and we have no he¬ 
sitation ill acknowledging that wc were at one time favourable 
to its adoption. Oii examining it more carefully, however, se¬ 
veral strong objections presented lliemselvcs, by which we were 
led to alter our opinion. on the one hand, the commence¬ 
ment of its operation were postponed to u distant period, it 
would be apt, like other things in similar eircumslances, to be 
forgotten, and would come like a surprise at last, before any pre- 
]>urations had been made for llie coniinenccment of its operation. 
It would besides, wc apprehend, have a strong tendency to 
thwart and retard the Inlluence of those natural causes by which 
slavery is at present imperceptibly, but steadfastly and rapidly, 
advancing to its termination. If, on the other hand, the act 
should come into force immediately, and cvci'y child born after 
the tlay of its receiving the Royal assent were to be free, society 
in the West Indies would probably be found to recede instead 
of advancing during this state of transition, and burdens and 
difiiculties wouhl acciunulatc upon the masters, while discon¬ 
tent and disorder extended among the slaves. We request our 
readers to favour us with their attention while we endeavour to 
point out the practical cftects of such an enactment. 

The master has now the complete control of all the slaves upon 
his plantations, whether young or old. He rears them in infancy, 
tends them in sickness, and supports them in old age. These pri¬ 
vileges have often been treated with disregard and ridicule, but, as 
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we conceive, very undeservedly. Granting that they are by no 
means so effectual to the negro as they ought to be, we have never 
seen the slightest reason to doubt, that throughout the whole Bri¬ 
tish West Indies they lay a severe tax upon tlie master, and must 
almost necessarily confer a corresponding benefit on the slave. 
Imagine, tlien, what the state of a plantation would be, after such a 
declaratory law had passed. The master would still be compelled, 
for a considerable period, to support the free children, until they 
reached the age when they coul^ maiiituin theni^lves. As some 
children are able tq maintain themselves sooner than others, disa¬ 
greeable altercations would constantly be arising between the 
parents and the master whether or not this period had arrived. As 
they grew up, they would naturally be proud of their freedom, and 
resent the sinallest encroachment upon it; and, as it could hardly 
be expected that they would be distinguished for industrious or 
regular habits, they would almost inevitably become a miisance to 
the whole community. ‘ No measures of the government,' sa\s 
Mackenzie, in speaking of Haiti, ‘ can induce the young creoles 
to labour, or depart from their habitual licentiousness and va¬ 
grancy and he informs us that * the few young females that live 
on plantations, seldom assist in any labour whatever, but live in a 
constant stale of idleness and debauchery.’* These young persons 
would also prove an unfailing source of discontent, among those 
who remained slaves, both by their condition and their comhicl. 
Even their parents would not always quietly submit to work while 
they saw their children wandering about idle ; their brotlnu’s and 
sisters, born before the passing of the act, would probably })rove 
still more refractory; aiu^l the <listinction between bond and fnMi 
would, in all cases, inevitably become more galling to those who 
Averc left in bondage. 

The abolitionists view all this more favourably, '^riicy sec no 
prospect of disturbance or dissatisfaction, and rely upon the free 
children who would spring up, proving the pledges and instru¬ 
ments of improving industry, order, and civilization. We lament 
our inability to partake in so pleasing an anticipation. In Europe 
such a result would probably follow; but in the West fudks, 
where the temptations to idleness are at present so strong, and the 
animal propensities of the negroes are as yet so ungovernable, we 
fear it w^ould disturb the whole social system now cslablishetl in 
these colonies; and, if this should be the consequence, they would, 
we fear, be obliged to wait long, and suffer much, before they 
could obtain a better. Let the abolitionists fiatter tlieniselves and 
their supporters as they may, they cannot deny that, without any 
call or authority but that which arises fro m a thirs t o f doing go od, 

^ Mackenzie's Notes oa Haiti, vul. 1., pp. bS and iOU. 
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they are venturing on a project of which the risk is unquestionable, 
but the success exceedingly uncertain. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary, it will be found upon inquiry that 
nothing analogous to it has ever been attempted, under the same 
circumstances, either in the East Indies, in the United States, or 
in South America. If the government would agree to guarantee 
the colonists against future loss, it would then be entitled to 
accede to any proposal the abolitionists might make ; but as the 
very reverse of tlus is wow assumed to be tlic fact, w'e are utterly 
unable to comprehend upon what maxims qf reason or policy 
it can conceive itself warranted, without cause, and at such a 
crisis, to expose tlie whole property invested in the West Indies 
to so perilous an issue. 

We Jiave now done with the colonists, so far as emancipation is 
concerned. I'he interests of the slaves meet us next, and in our 
minds are so paramount to all other considerations, that if we 
w ore persuaded compulsory emancipation would really accelerate 
their improvement, we should think no sacrifice too great that 
might be required to carry it into execution. As this happens not 
to be the case, and as the judgment formed on tliis point must 
determine the expediency or inexpediency of the whole of the 
plans which have hitherto been proposed by the abolitionists, we 
tiiink ourselves obliged to specify some of the reasons for which 
we are unable to coincide with them in opinion. 

A clonht, however, has been started, which, if well founded, 
would at once put an cud to all disputation on the subject, it 
has been suggested that slavery is expressly forbidden by the pre¬ 
cepts of the Christian religion. This ^ is clearly a inisapprclieii- 
sioii. In this, as in all other matters, it vindicates its own pure 
and heavenly character. Certain things are pointed out as being 
in themselves desirable, and freedom is among the number ; but 
force is nowhere enjoined or recommended for the attainment of 
them, nor does a single passage occur in the New Testament, 
in wliich bondage is made the ground of interference witli the 
established order of society. No one circumstance, perhaps, 
proves more strongly that it is not of this world, than the direc¬ 
tions it has left us on this very subject. Two of them are couched 
in the following words:— 

* Let every man abide in the calling wherein he was called. Art 
thou called being a servant (slave)? Care not for it: but if thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather/ 1 Cor. vii. 20, 21. 

‘ Let as many servants (slaves) as are under the yoke count their 
own masters wortliy of all honour, that the name of God and his doc- 
ti’ine be not blasphemed. And they that have believing masters, let 
them not despise them because they are brethren; but rather do them 
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service because they are faithful and beloved partakers of the benefit. 
These things teach and exhort.* 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2 , 

T'hese, and several other passages, are so clear and conclusive, 
that we should not now have thought of oft'ering any confirmation 
of that which is so incontestible, were not the absolute unlawful¬ 
ness of slavery maintained by a certain class of persons whose 
zeal is stronger- than their understanding, and their conceit and 
wilfulness superior to both; while others, who arc too prudent 
to avow doctrines which they, know to be lyiteiiablc, have 
yet no objection that^ the cause should have all the benefit which 
can be derived from their propagation. Having, however, no 
doubt at all, on this authority, that the New Testament unccpiivo- 
cally recognises the lawfulness of slavery, the einployineni of any 
argument w'ould only tend to raise doubts where none could other¬ 
wise exist. The lawfulness of slavery, as an abstract principle, 
we conceive the abolitionists (one small enthusiastic knot excepted) 
to have uniformly admitted; but then they add, that the kind of 
slavery known in the West Indies is so hostile to the moral and 
physical improvement of the slave, as well us to the precepts of 
religion and dictates of humanity, that it calls aloud for legislative 
interference. 

With respect to the extent of the interference which might be 
desirable, the abolitionists liave been by no means uniform in opi¬ 
nion. The views which were at^one time entertained by Mr. Wil- 
bcrforce and Mr. Stephen—two of the most tlistiiiguished of their 
body—arc recorded, by the last of these gentlemen, in the two 
following passages:— 

‘ That the abolition party^bad not aimed at an emancipation to be 
effected by insurrection in the West Indies, or to be ordained preci- 
jiitately by positive law, as their opponents had alleged, but to a future 
extinction of slavery in the colonies by the same happy means wdiich 
put an end to it in England ; namely, by a benign, though insensible 
revolution in opinions and manners, by the encouragement of parti¬ 
cular manumissions, and the progressive melioration of the condition 
of the slaves, till it should slide insensibly Into general freedom; that 
we looked to an emancipation of whicli not tlie slaves, but the mas¬ 
ters, should be the willing instruments or authors.** 

‘ Mr. Marryatt says, that he was before aware, that I, like Mr. 
Wilberforce, designed the emancipation of the slaves. This reiiewai 
of a stale and idle charge against Mr. Wilberforce seems as much 
out of time as out of place. But T am not much surprised, or indeed 
much concerned, that if he should believe Mr. Wilberforce capable of 
entertaining a purpose which he has publicly disclaimed, he should 
form the same judgment of me.*t 

liy the time he published the second part of his ' Delineation of 

* Reasons for a Registry. f Letter to Mr. Smith, in 1813# 
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West India Slavery/ his sentiments seem to have undergone a 
total alteration. He there announces that— 

‘ To me, at least, it is perfectly manifest, that it would he very un¬ 
wise in the friends of the slaves io p7vpose any measure short of the 
full demand of justice^ a general^ entire, immediate, restituiiosi of the 
freedom ivrongfully withheld. Whether anything less should content 
us for the present, if offered, is a question on whicHit would be pre¬ 
mature to offer an opinion/**^ 

In the same work is to be fpund the following description of 
the present condition and treatment of the slaves :— 

‘ Numerous and cruel though the oppressions are hy which tlie 
poor negroes are degraded, tormented, and destroyed, there are two 
wliich I have always regarded, and publicly denounced, as by far tl)e 
worst—I mean the truly enormous a:nount of labour to whicli the field 
negroes, on ordinary plantation estates, are condemned, and the almost 
incredible degree of parsimony Avith Avhich they are maintained. Most of 
the other sufferings incident to their hapless state are casual and tem¬ 
porary, but these are oeitain and perennial; and though mitigated in 
a cei‘tain degree under the most liberal of their owners, are, to a great 
and grievous degree, their universal lot.’t 

He afterwards subjoins— 

‘ And now I will answer the other question, which my readers were 
supposed likely to put. Do 1 contend that no general improvement in 
the treatment of slaves has yet actually taken place ? Yes ; speaking of 
tlie temporal lot of the field negro‘s, in all the most essential points, 
and of their spiritual interests too, ndth few and slight excej)tions, 1 
verily and conscientiously do.’ J 

The passages mc have here extracted are not introduced in 
order to take advantage of the total "'evolution which has taken 
place ill Mr. Stcplieii’s opinions between 1813 and 18JO, when 
his'^last book was published, or of the painful asperity iu feeling 
and language, by which his warmest friends must lament that 
every part of his writings on the subject of slavery are so unfortu¬ 
nately distinguished. Such an attempt could in no degree benefit 
the cause of truth or justice. They have been inserted merely as 
an exposition of the views which a very active party among the 
abolitionists now entertain. They will be satisfied with notliing 
but the most speedy and direct acts of legislative interference; 
and, with a degree of perverseness and obstinacy almost un¬ 
exampled, persist in striving to prove and believe that the Ireal- 
nicnt which the slaves now receive, and the condition they present, 
when compared with what they did twenty or thirty years ago, 
remain essentially unaltered. 


* Stephen’s West India Slavery Delineated, voi. ii., p. 399. 
f Ibid., p. 4, J Ibid., p. 40, 
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The majority of the abolitionists perceive the impossibility of 
maintaining this position; still they cannot be persuaded that 
the allcgeci change is always real, and think it is at best pro¬ 
ceeding so slowly, that unless legislative compulsion is applied, 
ages may roll away before the great work in which they are 
engaged is brought to its accomplishment, VVe confess, that to u$, 
they appear to^e in some respects mistaken, and in others iinrea- 
sonuble. It must be expected tliut a considerable number of acts 
of oppression and cruelty will 9 ccur among a lyass of 81(),(j94 
persons, to which, ^according to the last returns, the coloured 
people now amount. The same thing happens among every popu¬ 
lation in the world, consisting of equal numbers. VVe suspect, 
at the same time, that the abolitionists have placed far more 
reliance than they ought on the statements of some of their colonial 
correspondents; and of this the recent cornnuinications between the 
governor of Jamaica and the colonial oftice, respecting the llcv. 
Mr. Whilehouso, afford an instance, which upon full investigation, 
wotdd be discovered to be either wholly unfounded or exceedingly 
exaggerated- Hiat an extraordinary change must have lately 
taken place both in the treatment and condition of the negroes, is 
w^e think irresistibly made out from the marked improvement 
which lias lately—by the testimony of competent and impartial 
witnesses—taken place in the slave-laws of almost all the islands, 
in the conduct of the planters, and in the whole lone and tendency 
of society in the West Indies. 

The change which has taken place within a short space 
in the slave-laws of almost all the colonics is peculiarly worthy 
of attention. The consolidated slave-law of Jamaica, into which 
numerous luiniane provisions were for the ilrst time introduced, 
was passed in 18 U). New bills, containing provisions more and 
more benclicial to the slaves, successively passed the House of 
Assembly, in 1826, 1828, and 1829; i^nd though the reforms 
even went beyond what the authorities at home had suggested, 
the bills were all disallowed by his Majesty’s government, on ac¬ 
count of certain restrictions imposed by them on a certain class of 
dissenting missionaries. Since the year 1823, Uarbadocs, St. 
Vincent, Grenada, Dominica, St. Christopher, Nevis, the Virgin 
Islands, the Bahamas, Tobago, Bermuda, Antigua, Deinerara 
and Bssequibo, and Bcrbice, have each passed slavc-law\s, almost 
all of which ha\e received the sanction of his Majesty; and 
Grenada and Tobago have, since the passing of ihcir general 
acts, made regulations by which the slaves are still more pro¬ 
tected. The abolitionists affect to treat the whole of these 
legislative measures as illusory, and allege that in practice they 
are a dead letter, and that they have procured for the slaves no 
VOL. XLV. NO. Lxxxix. Q relief 
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relief or protection. We cannot sec ^^lly they should be so re¬ 
garded. 'I'hat they should be all at once, and in every quarter, 
carriid into complete and vigorous execution, could not be reason¬ 
ably expected; but that the late remarkable alteration, which 
has almost simultaneously been made in the codes of almost 
all the colonies, has largely increased the security^and comfort of 
the slaves—the whole public proceedings of the' islands, every 
document which is transmitted to the mother country, and the 
conununicatione which pass bet'veen the Colonial Office and the 
local authorities, incontestably establish. 

The testimony of living witnesses, almost without a single ex¬ 
ception, points to the same satisfactory result. Almost all the 
individuals we have seen or heard of, who are entitled to cretlit—- 
naval and military officers—agents of government—travellers— 
and persons who have had occasion to reside on any of the islands, 
without being connected with them in interest, both in their replies 
to direct questions, and still more unsuspiciously by their casual ob¬ 
servations, concur in testifying, that the lot of the slaves has lately 
undergone great and growing mitigation. General averments, 
respecting the difficulty of knowing what is really going forward 
upon the plantations, are wholly insufficient to overtlirow the effect 
of their united declarations. If such cruelties as are alleged were 
habitually perpetrated on the negroes, a certain portion of them 
could not fail to have come under the eye even of the most 
careless visitors; and if they had, most of those who have uttered 
their sentiments in private, or borne testimony in public, are per¬ 
sons of too much integrity to allow the truth to be disguised or 
perverted. 

The whole of what is said and done by the colonists them¬ 
selves lends strongly and directly to the same conclusion. 

‘ The fundamental error,* says Mr. Barclay, * in the late measures 
of government, has been an assumption, that the colonists, “ wedded 
to slavery and rioting in oppression^* were altogether opposed to any 
melioration of the condition of the negroes; that they had done no¬ 
thing in good faith to promote it, and, if left to themselves, never 
would. This is not true: the colonists are bound to regulate, in the 
most judicious manner, the state of society in which it has been the 
policy of this country to place them, and may not adopt the crude sug¬ 
gestions of every one who pretends to direct them; but they are not 
attached to slavery ; they are not oppressors of the slaves, nor opposed 
to the melioration of their condition. On the contrary, they have 
done a great deal to promote it, and have every desire to continue to 
do so, as fast as the slaves become fitted for the change. Wliy, then, 
it may be said, should there be any differences or any difficulty in 
accomplishing an object desired by both parties? To answer this 
question—suppose a traveller, proceeding steadily towards a given 
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destination, with' all the diligence and despatcli consistent with his 
Strength and ability, to be thus addressed upon the road:— Rascal^ 
you have not moved one step. Iknoxo it is against your inclination^ and 
that if left to yourself you will never move an inch on your journey ; but 
I wUl adopt effectual meamres to compel you to toalk on, What, ia 
such a case, w'ould be the answer of the traveller ?— You greatly 
torong me. I have already performed more than half the Journey, I 
am proceeding as fast as I arn able, and if left to myself I will continue 
to do so. But I am not to be driven bmjond my means and strength. If 
you altompt violence, here I at once ^ako my stand. You may be able to 
destroy me, but you shall not make me commit suicide. Such precisely 
is the case, at this moment, of the colonists; and it can scarcely be 
matter of surprise, that, like the supposed traveller, they show some 
disposition to resist and resent such treatment**' 

But lest it should be said that this is the isolated and unautho¬ 
rised assertion of a gentleman who is himself u planter, or, at 
least, was long confidentially employed upon plantations, he has, 
in the same pamphlet, made the following observations on the 
means of putting an end to all doubt respecting the alleged 
maltreatment of the slaves:— 

‘ There appear to be but two ways by which this object can be 
effected—either by sending out impartial and competent persons as 
comiuissioners, to examine into the condition and treatment of the 
slave population, their habits and capabilities, and report thereon to 
parliament, or by appointing a committee of the House of Commons 
to take the evidence of persons of all descriptions, who have resided 
in, or visited the colonies, within the last ten or tM^elve years. In 
either way such ample information might easily be obtained as would 
guide the government in th^proper course to be pursued, if evils were 
found to exist that required its interference; and if no evils were found 
to exist, the pu))lic mind would be quieted, and peace and confidence 
restored in the colonies.'t 

Tills is not now a mere suggestion offered by Mr. Barclay. After 
a general meeting of those interested in the West Indies, held in 
London on the 23d November, 1830, a petition, agreed to by a 
very great majority of tliose who attended, was presented to the 
King by the Maiquis of Chandos, to the House of Lords by 
Lord St, Vincent, and by the Marquis of Chandos to the House 
of Commons. The prayer of it is— 

* that, for the satisfaction of the country, your Honourable House will 
be plea-sed to institute an inquiry into the condition of the negroes, 
and into the state of slavery as it now exists in the West India colo¬ 
nies, which inquiry your petitioners feel assured will relieve both their 


* Barclay’s Effects of the late Colonial Policy, &c., i). 50. 

f lbi<l. p. 13. 
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fellow-coloni»t3 and themselves from the obloqny under which they now 
labour.* 

The West Indians have at last adopted a line which conveys the 
most distinct denial they have it in their power to give to the 
charges of cruelty and oppression which have been brought 
against them, and we feel insuperable reluctance-to believe that 
a large body of men of such rank and character as were here 
assembled, would openly challenge an inquiry, which, if granted, 
must issue in tlfeir shame and ednfusion. In the present state of 
the case, therefore, we feel ourselves bound, by all tlic rules of 
fair reasoning, to conclude that the abolitionists have done much, 
though unintentional, injustice to the colonists, in obstinately 
refusing to give them credit for that mitigation in the treatment 
of the slaves which lias lately been effected. 

7 he ordinary course of events also affords presumption which, 
in this case, may almost be^ said to exceed any other species of 
evidence, that such a result must necessarily happen. The state 
ot sentiment and manners has lately undergone as great an alte¬ 
ration in the colonies as in the mother country. W hatever the 
cliect of this revolution may have been in other respects, it has 
all been on the side of lenity and indulgence. Jii the midst of 
this universal mollitjcution, it would have been strange if the 
owners of slaves had not partaken of the general influence. 
I'A’cry sail that arrives from the colonies brings additional proof 
ot the rapid and salutary change which has been for some time 
making way, and still pervades every rank of West Indian society. 
The resident owners and managers of estates arc much more 
cullivated and exemplary than they formerly were, both in mind 
and manners; and, as the natural result of their own elevation, 
have become, uotwithslanding their growing difficulties and 
embarrassments, more kind and considerate to their slaves and 
dependents. The increasing inability of all absentees to support 
themselves suitably in the mother country, or on the continent 
of Europe, will force them more and more to return to the 
West Indies. The people of colour, many of whom now enjoy 
the blessings of good education, arc said to be an amiable and 
'excellent race of men, and these, in Jamaica alone, have swelled, 
Mithiri the last twenty-live years, from ten to forty thousand,* and 
are everywhere fust increasing in influence and numbers. J3ut we 
need not expatiate further on this topic. There is not one of 
the movements now perceptible in the West Indies, which does not 
visibly contribute to that advancement of the slaves, which has 
within a short period received so propitious an impulse. 

Every thin g is work ing together for good. The master has begun, 


• Barclay’s Effects of the late Colonial Policy, p. 17. 
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voluntarily and cheerfully, to promote the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the slave, and the slave feels and shows himself worthy 
of the superior station which he occupies. In all that is said on this 
subject, it ought never to be forgotten in how deplorable a plight 
the negroes who have been transported to the West Indies originally 
were. Huddled together on board ship, and afterwards on shore; 
unacquainted With each other’s history or language ; usually the 
rudest and most brutish of the tribes of their native land; and, 
until the abolition of the tradc^rendered still ntpre degraded by 
their treatment, and the fresh accession of equally savage compa¬ 
nions—how could the slightest germ of civilization be expected to 
spring up among them? If the abolitionists would look down to 
the depth in which they were plunged, they would not be so sur¬ 
prised that they had not emerged more rapidly. Now that 
the ascent has begun, it justifies or even exceeds all the rational 
expectations which could have been formed of its progress ; and if 
voluntary manumissions are not injlidiciously checked, they will 
probably eftcct the liberation of the whole of the slaves in the 
West Indies as soon as they are worthy of it. 

A return was lately ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, of all manumissions in Jamaica, between the period 
commencing with the tirst registration of slaves in 1817, to the 
28tliofJime, 182(3, distinguishing gratuitous manumissions from 
such as art- paid for, of which the following is a copy :— 


PERIOD. 

Manumissions 

Gratuitous 

TOTAL. 


Paid fur. 

Manumissions. 


From 29tli June 1817 
to 2Sth June 1818 

2G1 

557 

SIS 

„ 1819 

224 

356 

580 

„ 1820 

211 

337 

548 

„ 1821 

266 

366 

632 

„ 1822 

178 

287 

465 

„ 1823 

209 

« 236 

445 

„ 1824 

197 

246 

443 

1825 

208 

238 

446 

1826 

197 

208 

405 


1951 

2831 

4782* 


If any one should be struck with the small number of manu¬ 
missions here announced, when compared w ith the S31,119 slaves, 
who, according to the last returns made up in 1826, were found to 
be upon the island, or should think that we arc too sanguine in the 
effects we expect from manumission, w'e can only repeat our hope 
and belief, that if no interference takes place with the colonies, 
the result will fully justify the warmest anticipations. l$oth the 

" ♦~28th March, 1831. No. 302. 
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returns and entries of manumissions in all the colonies have 
proved so exceedinoly inaccurate and defective, that they cannot 
be talked of as aftbrdiiig a fair test of what the system now in pro¬ 
gress is capable of eft'ecting. lint even these imperfect records 
distinctly prove that the system has firmly taken root, and wc have 
no doubt it is the distress of the colonists, and that .distress alone^ 
which has lately^ slackened, or ever wdll impede its operations. 
Distress chains the hand even where it cannot chill the heart. Let 
blit colonial pr«sperity revive, and year after year we shall see 
master and slave becoming bound more and more closely to each 
other by good offices and good opinion, and manumission, like 
every other good thing, proceeding more and more rapidly. It 
will soon become tlie onlinary reward of confirmed industry and 
fidelity, and the strongest inducement to practise these qualities 
which can be held out to those still in bondage, liy this con¬ 
stant but imperceptible promotion, the slaves will, with the 
hearty concurrence and by the*actof their masters, find themselves 
one after another placed among free men, as soon as their dili¬ 
gence, self-control, and moral and religious instruction, have 
qualified them for such a station. 

liy compulsory emancipation, on the other hand, the whole of 
this natural order would be disturbed or inverted* The colonists, 
feeling themselves injured and insulted, might, possibly, thwart, 
but could not reasonably be expected to forward the execution of 
the measure; while the slave, feeling no gratitude either to his 
master or the abolitionists for the boon he had received, and 
having it forced upon him before he comprehended either its nature 
or value, would run imminent risk of, covering the whole face 
of the country with anarchy and blood. If this consequence did 
not follow, another cerlainly w^ould. Without any wants except 
the mere appetites of nature to gratify—which, until their numbers 
greatly multiplied, a v^ry small portion of labour would supply— 
they would relapse into the same state of bodily and mental inac¬ 
tivity in which their brethren of St. Domingo are now sunk—and 
W'hich appears to us very far indeed below' that condition, physical 
and moral, of which our slave population in the West Indies, by 
kind and judicious management and direction, must soon come into 
possession. 

In order to hasten this desirable consummation, there are two 
objects which wc hope the colonists will spare no pains or exertion 
to effectuate. One of them is, to put an end, as expeditiously and 
completely as they can, to all extraordinary and exhausting labour 
on the part of the slaves; and the other is, to afford them the benefit 
of .still fiirllier religions instruction than they now enjoy. 

So far as regards lodging, food, and clothing, w'C entertain not 
' ■ ‘ ‘ the 
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the slightest doubt, whatever some of the abolitionists may have 
assei toil to tlic contrary, that they are at least on a footing with many 
of the labourers in our own country. Neither do \\c believe that 
on most estates, or throughout the jear, there is any pretence for 
alleging that they are overworked. We admit lliat llie diiuiini- 
tioii of numbers till lately observed in most of the colonics, for 
a considerable time perplexed us. We have examined with all the 
attention in our power most of the returns, public or private, which 
have, down to the latest period,^oine to this country, and we once 
intended to have laid as many of them before our readers as our 
limits would allow, that they might form their own delenuinatioii 
upon them. But they appeared to us, upon close and repealed 
inspection, to be so inconsistent, inaccurate, and defective, that 
no conclusion with respect to the causes of that excess of deaths 
above hiitbs, among the negro population in the West Indies, 
whirli did exist, can be safely drawn from tlieni. The unequal 
propoilion in which the sexes were brought from Africa, was, 
pel haps, the principal .source of the evil. One important fact, 
huvve\er, these documents seem to establish, that in all our colo¬ 
nies, excepting Berbice, Trinidad, and Honduras, the males are 
now exceeded by the females. It also appears certain, that in 
several of them the black population has been for some lime 
increasing. In others, it appears that the births and deaths now 
are, or soon will be, nearly balanced; so that, on the wliole, 
should no unexpected circumstance occur, wc think ourselves 
justilied in anticipating with conlidcnce, that when the imported 
iiegioes have died oft, and the equality of the sexes has been 
permanently restored, and the returns are made with sufficient 
fulness and accuracy, tlicsc will show a steady increase in every 
island and on almost every estate in the West Indies. Al¬ 
though, however, the only stumbling block which stood in the 
way of our belief in the universal iinprovqpient of tlie ireatment 
of the negroes has thus been removed, wc hope the planters will 
not relax in ihcir endeavours to render all extia work unnecessary. 
Should the perseverance and ingenuity which has eiVected so great 
a saving of labour iii many other arts and manufactures, prove 
successful in devising means and implements for facilitating the 
holoiiig of the cane pieces, and the crushing of the canes after¬ 
wards during crop time at the mill, the only remaining pretext 
for complaint against the planters, that which refers to exacting 
excessive labour from the slaves, must be finally abandoned* 

The last particular in which we feel that the colonists ought to 
exert themselves more for the slaves than they have liitheito done, 
is in the communication of religious instruction. Religion, not 
tliat which consists merely in the ceremonies of baptism, marriage, 
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and confirmation, but that which is inwardly in the heart, and dis¬ 
plays itself in the conduct, is the surest foundation of order and 
good govcrruncnt, both among black and white. It is the inte¬ 
rest, therefore, as w'cU as tlie duty of the colonist to see that it 
be fully taught. It will induce the slaves to be careful, diligent, 
and honest, unseen and unwatched, and insure pbedience and 
sobriety where rod and fetters prove equally unavailing. But 
when we speak of religion, we mean that which, how^cver ardent 
and active, is iri all things keptounder the control of prudence 
and discretion; and without desiring to think or speak unchari¬ 
tably of a single individual among the missionaries who have left 
their own country to do good in the West Indies, there is room for 
questioning whether all which they there teach and preach answers 
to this description. However this may be, there can be little 
doubt that a persuasion prevails among the planters, that too many 
of the Methodists not unfrequently extract more money from the 
slaves than they can well afford, induce them to meet for public 
worship at unseasonable hours, and interfere in other injudicious 
methods; or that these teachers arc viewed generally with suspicion 
and distrust, in consequence of the false or incorrect statements 
they arc in the habit of transmitting to those societies in England 
which have long been regarded as the determined enemies of the 
colonial interest. 

It is extremely unfovtiinutc that this feeling should have taken 
root among the planteis, as the treatment they have lately received 
from the government at home, coupled w ith their present depressed 
condition, can hardly fail to have caused it to extend far beyond 
those bounds which tiie acts of the missiqnaries alone could justify. 
On the other hand, it was extremely injudicious in the missionaries 
and their friends to circulate letters or papers of any kind which 
they might have foreseen would certainly create alarm, and conse¬ 
quently interfere wdth their own usefulness. Tw'o classes of 
persons arc thus set in diiect opposition to one another, whose 
united efforts would, after all, have been inadequate to communi¬ 
cate that religious instruction which the slaves demand. 

* I will add,’ observes Mr. Barclay, * that I do not think the means 
of religious instruction which have been pursued sufficient for the 
growing wants of the people. When the parish churches in Jamaica 
were built, the accommodation of the w^hite people only could have 
been contemplated, as no attempt had then been made to induce the 
attendance of tlie slaves. But the case is widely different now'; and 
although in the parish in which I reside (St. Thomas’s in the East) 
tw'o chapels of ease have been erected wdthin the last ten years, the 
increasing number of attendants still require more, and the aid of the 
benevolent in the mother country to provide these w'ould be thankfully 
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accepted, 5f offered in the spirit of peace and charity. Unfortunately 
kindness to the slaves is by too many mingled with enmity to their 
masters. The benevolent and pious, therefore, whose single object 
in contributing their money is to promote the religious instruction 
and happiness of the negroes, wmld do well to send it through chan¬ 
nels as little as possible connected with party. They greatly err if 
they suppose thtf colonists inimical to the objects they have in view, 
hoM’ever much they may occasionally have been irritated by the con¬ 
duct of anti-slavery missionaries. 

‘ On this point I appeal to the iflinisters of that Church of which 
I am myself a member. In the island of Jamaica, there is certainly 
no clergyman who has done more to promote religious instruction 
among the slaves, and among the population generally, than the Rev. 
Mr. Wordie, of the Presbyterian church in Kingston. His zealous 
and unwearied exertions in founding and rearing up Sunday schools 
in that city, which are now attended by three hundred boys and girls 
of all colours, liave been the theme of universal praise and admiration 
throughout the island; and yet in none of all the religious tracts or 
reports I have seen in Great Britain, is the circumstance so much as 
noticed. Two other Scotch churches have been established in Jamaica 
within the last five years, one at Lucea and another at Hampden, and 
there is one now building at Port Maria. Have any of the ministers 
of these churches said that they found the colonists opposed to the 
religious instruction of their slaves ? I am sure that they will testify 
to the contrary; and here is one channel at least, through which, 
unconnected with political objects or party, Christian benevolence may 
be safely and beneficially directed.** 

We have inserted this passage entire because it embraces every 
topic we were unxioiis to inculcate on the subject of religion, and 
contains suggestions well tvorthy of the attention of the benevo¬ 
lent public, the colonists, and the legislature. We had understood 
that the ritual and service of the Church of England were so much 
preferred by the slaves to every other as to insure them almost ex¬ 
clusive possession of the West India colonies ; but these colonies 
are possessions, not of England, but of the British Empire, in 
which two Protestant churches are by law established, and a very 
large proportion of the planters and managers in the West Indies 
are of Scottish origin, and if the truth be that the Church of 
Scotland, by the zeal and iinoflFending conduct of her ministers, 
is culcuiuted to do so much good, where so many assistants in 
the vineyard are still wanting, we are sure the Church of Eng¬ 
land will rejoice in meeting with such a coadjutor im her labours. 
Whoever they are who teach sound doctrine and practice, and 
are willing to devote themselves to the edification of the slaves, 
should be received by the colonists with all welcome and cncou- 

* Barclay's Effects of Colonial Policy, p. 37. 
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ragement it is not zeal which is dangerous, but that zeal which 
is not acroinpaiiied with kuowiedge. These two virtues blended 
together in the ministers of religion, and aided by the kind and 
considerate attention of the white j)opuhitioii, w'ill secure to the 
slave more certain advances in civilization than any species of 
compulsory emancipation would enable him to m^ke. 

We yield to none of the abolitionists in aversion to slavery, 
or anxiety for its abolition. It is the boundeu <hity of all Chris¬ 
tians to promote this object as /Jicy have opportunity. In every 
country, and under every form, it has proyed one of the sorest 
evils which afflict hiunanity, and of all those who have bowed 
beneath its iron influence, the lot of the Africans who have 
been transported to the West Indies is the most to be lamented. 
Yet conscientiously holding these opinions, and deeply feeling 
their importance, it is our settled persuasion, founded on the con¬ 
siderations we have with all deference submitted to the judgment 
of our readers, that the surest, safest, and most expeditious means 
of carrying on the improvement of the negroes, until they are 
placed on the same level with their European brethren, is by su{>- 
porting and stimulating that amelioration which the colonists are 
voluntarily effecting, and that this consummation will be retarded, 
not accelerated, by any plan of compulsory emancipation issuing 
from the Imperial Parliament. 

Having thus disposed of the first of the tw'o great questions in 
which the West India colonies are interested, we now come to the 
second, which is a consideration of the means by which the de¬ 
pression under which the planters are now labouring may most 
efl'ectually be removed or alleviated.^ And, as the intciligeut 
public, even of these days, are not always fully aware of the facts 
connected with the questions which come before them—nay, as 
it is too common, even among statesmen, to presume that no 
complaints are worthy of attention unless the complainants are 
on the very brink of ruin and despair—it may not be improper 
to satisfy our readers, not only that distress really exists among 
the West India planters, but that it has for some time been and 
still is pressing almost intolerably upon them. For this purpose 
we shall select a few passages from some communications made 
a few months ago to government by the West India committee 
in London, and lately printed by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons. We conceive we could refer to no documents more con¬ 
clusive or authentic ; and w'c shall begin wdth a statement extracted 
by the committee from various communications received from the 
House of Assembly at Jamaica. It is of this tenor : 

*.For many years the distress of the planters of Jamaica has been 
accumulating, until it has reached a crisis which threatens to involve 
/•• •■ all 
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all classes in ruin. The planter is unable to raise money to provide 
for his family, or to feed and clotlie Ids negroes ; the mortgagee gets 
no interest on the capital he has advanced ; and numerous annuitants 
in this country look for remittances in vain. The principal staple 
commodity of the West Indies, sugar, is now reduced to a price so 
low, as to be, in most instances, inadequate to pay the duties, the 
chai’ges incurred in Great Britain, and the expenses of cultivation. 
The planter is debarred from the hope of profit, and sees his industry 
requited hy accumulating debt, and the prospect of utter ruin to him¬ 
self and his creditors. Under the pressure of distress*aud surrounded 
by didiculties, while other classes of British subjects are relieved from 
taxation, and enactments are passed for tl)e reduction of duties upon 
trade, increasing its activity and extent, and adding to the power and 
wealth of the empire, a fixed resolution seems to have been adopted 
that the high war duties upon the chief article of West India pro¬ 
duction shall be continued without abatement. 

‘ The discouragement which this ]X)licy occasions, the crippled 
resources, the difficulty of raising the means, iu addition to large con¬ 
tributions to the revenue of the empire for supporting the troops sent 
for colonial defence, and for defraying other expenses, are grievances 
Avliich threaten the entire destruction of this ancient colony, whose 
capabilities for profitable commerce, if proiierly governed, are still 
considered by foreign i)owers superior to those of any other West 
India possession. The inhabitants of Jamaica have submitted without 
repining to the ravages of hurricanes, and have borne patiently the 
burdensome taxation which a state of war imposes. It is under the 
authority of the imperial parliament, which takes from them more than 
tlie income of their estates, that they are suifering ; and it is to save 
their landholders and capitalists from ruin, and their labourers from 
absolute want, that the imtu^diatc interference of the imperial legis¬ 
lature is solicited. If delay takes place, and if these gloomy apprehen¬ 
sions be realized, it is to be feared that the numerous dependents of 
the British inhabitants of the West India islands, will not be persuaded 
that their masters are innocent of their miseries, and their rage and 
despair may involve our country in anarchy and blood.’* 

The second passage we shall give is said by the committee to 
be a fair abstract of various communications made by the assem¬ 
blies of Barbadoes, Antigua, the Virgin Islands, and other colonies. 

* It appears from these communications, that the distress in the Lee- 
ward Island colonies generally has been accumulating for a series of 
years, and that the situation of the planters is now as melancholy and 
deplorable as it was formerly cheerful and prosperous. The expemses 
under which the colonists in the I^eeward Islands generally labour, 
render them utterly unable to pay the charges of their civil govern¬ 
ment, existing, as they now do, not on annual profits, but on their 

* Statements, &c. relating to the West Iiulin Culonirs. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 7tU Feb. 1831. No. 120, p. 0 and i0> 
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actual capital embarked,—every year increasing the debts to their 
merchants, yet still compelled, from the nature and tenor of their 
property, to hold estates which they cannot sell; because property 
which instead of revenue produces annual loss to the possessor, can 
have no value in the market. 

* It is not the planters alone who are the sufferers. The poor free 
people of colour, and the shaves, in cultivating th^ minor articles 
raised in these colonies for exportation, have their value greatly les¬ 
sened ; and hence the industry of the mass of the population is more 
shackled than iti other places not subject to the full restraints which 
the colonial system imposes on the old colonits. But the evil does 
not end here. The slaves are in consequence deprived of many com¬ 
forts which they would otherwise enjoy from the prosperity of their 
masters. It is not to be expected that moral or religious improve¬ 
ment can continue to make progress in a community so situated. In 
such a state of affairs the consequences must be ruinous ; the estates 
must be abandoned; civilization, religion, and morality recede or 
vanish, as at Haiti, with the white population. The inhabitants of 
these colonies, conceiving that their distresses are solely attributalde 
to the policy of the mother country, earnestly look for relief from the 
government of Great Britain at the earliest possible period; and it 
may safely be asserted that the hope of relief alone sustains commercial 
credit, and enables the planters, from postponed payment of their un¬ 
avoidable expenses, to continue their cultivation.’ * 

Tlie next statement comes from twenty-six of the first West 
India houses in Knglaud, addressed to his Majesty’s ministers on 
tlie 28th May, 18.30. The language.of these gentlemen is this: 

* The undersigned West India merchants being now occupied in 
closing their accounts for the sugar crop of 1829, have liad their 
attention more particularly and accurately directed to the subject, and 
feel it to be incumbent on them to represent to his Majesty’s ministers 
the state of extreme distress into wliich the West India colonies are 
fallen ; and to suggest the expediency of affording to them that prompt 
relief wliich the necessities of tlie colonists so urgently require, and 
which the undersigned humbly conceive may be given without any risk 
of material inconvenience to the financial arrangements of the country. 
The experience of the undersigned justifies them in confidently assur¬ 
ing his Majesty’s ministers— 

* 1. That many estates have not paid^the expenses of their cultiva¬ 
tion for the past year, without charging interest on the capital, or 
even interest on the debts with which the estates may be incumbered, 
or anything for the support of the families dependent upon them ; and 
that a debt has thus been actually incurred by the proprietors, in con¬ 
sequence of the expences exceeding the sale of the crop. 

* 2. That many other estates, more favourably circumstanced than 
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the preceding class, by making better sugar, or by being cultivated 
at less cost, have not produced enough" to pay the interest of the 
mortgages upon them. 

* 3. That the remainder of the estates which are most favourably 
circumstanced, have yielded so little net income, that, upon the whole, 
great distress has fallen upon the families of proprietors, and upon all 
connected with dependent upon the West India colonics. 

* 4. Tliat the prices are now to 7s. per cwt. lower than they 
were in June, 1S29 ; and, under existing circumstances, there are no 
grounds for expecting any materiai improvement in ^prices. The re¬ 
sults, therefore, of t^e accounts of crop 1S30 will be more disastrous 
than those of the past year; and merchants acting under the dictates 
of ordinary prudence, must be compelled to withhold all further ad¬ 
vances to planters, either for the maintenance of slaves and cultiva¬ 
tion of estates, or for tlic support of their families. 

‘ Under these circumstances, unless some immediate relief be 
afforded, despair and ruin must inevitably overwhelm the colonies 
and all dependent upon tljem, and great distress and inconvenience 
be Siistained by the manufacturing, sliippiiig, and other interests 
connected with the colonies.* * 


These supplications will disclose the real state of the West 
Indies far more feelingly and convincingly than any argument we 
could offer. When men arc acting under the influence of strong 
emotion, or worn down by severe distress, there is an earnestness 
and simplicity in their language which no affected sufferers can 
imitate. No appeals were ever more irresistible than those of 
the West India proprietors and merchants which we have just 
quoted, and no unprejudiced person can read them witiiout being 
completely satisfied of their truth. They have hitherto received 
no contradiction; and these by whom they have been preferred 
have produced a mass of accounts, calculations, and documents, 
by which they have, point by point, been conclusively and wofiilly 
established. The West Indians have thus done all which, on 
their parts, it was possible to do. Their condition is no longer 
unknown or uncertain; and in a case of such overwhelming 
and wide-spread calamity, it certainly appears to be the duty 
of a wise and paternal government to afford relief. ‘ But 
how is this to be done ? ' the colonists are invariably asked. 
They have been told by almost every branch of the execu¬ 
tive government, ‘ We are anxiofis to relieve you, but are 
unable to devise the means. If any measures calculated to 
attain that end should be proposed, you may rely on their receiv¬ 
ing our consideration and concurrence.’ Such or similar words 
of course are used on all occasions, when any subject is broached 

* Statements, &c., relating to the West India Colonies. Ordered by the House of 
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into which, from hurry, or any other cause, the speakers have a 
dislike to enter in right eaniest. The colonists allege, and allege 
justly, that those to whom the government of the country is com¬ 
mitted on account of their presumed wisdom and sagacity, might 
not unreasonably be expected to discover a remedy for distress, 
even where the sufferers themselves had failed to find it. But the 
colonists arc not quite in this predicament. Tf.ere arc certain 
measures which, in their estimation, would afford them immediate 
and considerable relief, but whiqji they do not think the legislature 
has yet deigned'^sufficicntly to consider. 

One of these is a reduction of the duty oh sugar. The duty 
on sugar amounted in 1791 to 15s. per cwt., was raised in 1797 
to 17s. 6d., in 1799 to 20s., and in 1800 to 30s. This duty was 
afterwards reduced from 30s. to Q7s., when sugar was under a 
certain high price ; and in 1830 was further reduced from 27s. to 
£4s., at which it still continues ; the last addition having been 
imposed expressly as a tax which was to continue only during the 
war. The average value of a cwt. of sugar in the market at pre¬ 
sent is 24s. 10c/,, or 10c/. more than the tax upon it. If from 
this the sum of 8s. 6d. be deducted for freight and the charges of 
sale, the proceeds wall be reduced to the sum of l6s. 4c/. per cwt. 
By an extensive average of actual accounts it appears, that the 
expense of production and manufacture amounts to 15 . 9 . 10c/. 
per cwt., which, being subtracted from l6s. 4c/., a quotient of 
6c/. on every cwt. remains. The result then is, that on every cwt. 
of sugar which the colonist in the West Indies produces, manu- 
fectures, and brings across the Atlantic to this country, and for 
which he receives the price of 249, lOc/., the government levies a 
duly of no less than 24s., or, as nearly ‘as possible, 100 per cent. 
By this means the consumer pays 4Hs- lOd. for every cwt., and 
the planter gains 6c/., being the whole amount of what he receives 
for capital, risk, and protit. When it is considered, that sugar 
now is and ever must remain the staple produce of the British 
West Indies, it can excite no surprise that the colonists find them¬ 
selves in so deplorable a condition. They have, therefore, peti¬ 
tioned the government for a reduction of the duty. But instead 
of a compliance with what they thought a reasonable request, they 
have received a reason why the request should not be granted. 
They have been told, that as they raise one-fourth more sugar 
than is consumed at home, that fourth, if it continued to glut the 
home-market, would sink the price of sugar there considerably 
lower than its price abroad ; and if it is sent to the foreign market, 
it cannot be there sold for a higher price than that market bears. 
By no possibility can the price of sugar in the home-market rise 
above its price in the foreign, while the colonists furnish a larger 
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supply than the home-market demands; and a reduction of the 
present duty therefore, though it would be a relief to the con¬ 
sumer equal to the duty reduced, could bring none whatever, 
they are told, to the VV’^est India planter. Unhappy colonists 2 
They are so hemmed in on every side by philanthropists and poli¬ 
tical economists, that whatever operation they propose or resist in 
their own defcnfce, repulse or disconditure is sure to await them. 

Admitting that a reduction of the present enormous duty pay¬ 
able on sugar w’ould not raise its price in the home market, until 
an increase of consumption had absorbed the whole of the sur¬ 
plus produce which Is now sent to the market abroad, the West 
Indians are persuaded, that a considerable reduction of the duty 
could not fail certainly and speedily to bring about that very 
elfect, and consequently afford them most material assistance. 
They are led to form this expectation from the astonishing in¬ 
crease in consumption wdjich reduction in price has caused in 
other articles. VVlien the duty on British spirits in 1H15 was 
12s. per gallon, the quantity consumed was 3,443,553 gallons; 
ill 1829, the duty being reduced to 7s. a gallon, the consump¬ 
tion had increased to no less tlian 7,700,760 gallons. In 1824^ 
when cofl'ee paid a duty of Is, a pound, the quantity consumed 
was 8,150,000 lbs., but it appears that in 1629, at which time 
the duty had been reduced to (id,, the consumption had risen to 
no less than 18,916,551 lbs. "['he reduction of duty, which 
amounted to exactly one-half in the one case, and very nearly to 
one-half in the other, had more than doubled the consumption in 
both instances. If an effect, in any degree corresponding with 
this, should accompany a reduction on the duty on sugar, the 
colonists would be perfectly contented. Though the VVest In¬ 
dians think they have the strongest grounds to complain, that the 
sugar colony of Mauritius—a colony to this hour as completely 
French as it ever was in interest and affection, and retained by 
us, without any rational motive whatever, at the general peace of 
1815—has increased the quantity it throws upon the London 
market, from 93,723 cwts., at which it stood in 1825, to 23,740 
tons, or 474,800 cwts., to vi*hich it had advanced in 18.30—still, 
they say, the whole quantity of sugar brought to the home-market 
does not exceed the consumption by above a fourth; and they con¬ 
fidently anticipate, that a reduction of the duty w^ould soon cause 
this excess to disappear; and by bringing the consumption and 
supply to a level, would enable them to obtain something like a 
fair remuneration for the capital invested. Unless, in short, a 
reduction takes place, and that to a considerable extent, the colo¬ 
nists will not be satisfied, either that the government has kept its 
faith, or has ever really felt any sincere anxiety to extricate them 
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from ihe multiplying difficulties and embarrassments by which 
they are surrounded. 

The admission of rum into the home-market for the purpose 
of brewing and distillation^ at a lower rate of duty than that 
M'liicli it pays at present, is another measure from which the 
colonists apprehend they would derive alleviation. The duty 
now imposed on British spirits is 7s, ()d* a gallon England, and 
3s. 4d. throughout Scotland and Ireland. The duty on ruin 
throughout the United Kingdom isQ?- The colonists—and yppa- 
renlly very fairly, ask, why this glaring inequality is not removed, 
and rum allowed to be consumed upon paying a rate of duly nearer 
that of British spirits ? It is not suggested here, as in llie pro¬ 
posed reduction of the duty on sugar, that such a modiiication 
of the tax would be inoperative. I’he opposition to it is of a 
directly contrary nature. 11 is Majesty’s minlslei^ decline, that 
they Jia\e no objection to it, so far as they themselves aic con¬ 
cerned, but ask, what reception such a proposal would receive 
from parliament, and whether the country gentlemen would allow 
rum to interfere so materially with the sale of barley. To this 
the colonists reply, that they well know, so long as the burdens 
imposed upon British land remain undiminished, the lauded in¬ 
terest at home must be adequately protected. They do not desire 
that spliits made from barley should be excluded fiom the uiaikol 
by rum, but that rum should be admitted to conipeliliou with them 
upon faiicr terms. Wliciiever barley rises beyond a certain price, 
they contend, that the introduction of rum at a more equalised rate 
of duty ought at all times to be permitted. And even in ordinary 
years, they think that there should be such an approximation 
between the duties on riim and Biitish spirits, as to occasion a con¬ 
siderable increase in the consumption of rum, which might be done 
without sensibly injuring the landed interest; and even if it did, 
that it would not be difficult to afford the landed interest ample 
compensation. The colonists have never exhibited any ilesire of 
transfciring their own sufferings to any other class of the com¬ 
munity. All that they presume to urge is, that the burdens of the 
country should be borne equally by all its subjects, and that when 
they suggest a plan for their own relief, not denied to be reason¬ 
able, and admitted*to be efficacious, that plan should not be 
summarily rejected, merely because it might be viewed with distrust 
by certain members of the legislature, or cause some additional 
trouble to the servants of the crown in their liuancial arrange¬ 
ments. 

Besides the benefit which the planters think they would derive 
from a reduction of the duty on sugar and lum, they consider 
that their condition would also be improved by an alteration of 
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the laws of those European states, which prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of our sugar on equal terms with that of other comUries. 
They complain particularly of the footing on which our sugar 
trade is placed in Austria, Russia, and Hollaiul. By the Vienna 
tarift’of 1829, clayed Havannah sugar is^dmittod into the Aus¬ 
trian dominions at a duty of ,50 per cen"inder what is paid by 
British crushediibugar of precisely the same appearance, and which 
has undergone the same species of refinement. As to Russia, 
by the prohibitory system, which was completed in that empire in 
1824, and the tarilT since establisTied, our sugar and woollens are 
placed on a most cHsadvantageous fooling wlieii compared with 
the commodities of other countries of equal quality, and our sugar, 
at least, has virtually been excluded from the Russian iiiaiket. 
In 1818, our export of refined sugar to Russia amounted to 
22,000 hogsheads; and had the tariff continued on its former 
footing it would, in all probability, have annninled by this lime 
to :]2,000. Tlie consequence of the cliange has been, that 
in the year ending the .'5th January, 1828, only 2[ hogsheads 
of refined sugar were exported; in lS2i), 84- liogsheads and 
in 1830, 308J) hogsheadsand that in 1820 white Havannah 
sugar sold from 40.9. to 529., while British sugar of equal quality, 
had it been admitted on equal terms, could have been supplied 
at from 35,9. to 38.v.:|: If Russia cannot be induced to permit the 
entrance of our refined sugar on payment of a duty corresponding 
with the clayed sugar of other countries, it would be but reasonable 
to permit our colonics to clay their sugars also bt loro they are 
sent to Europe, whicli by (i Geo. IV. c. 3,§ they are now, for the 
purpose of encouraging our refineries at home, proliihlted to do. 
The hardship to which onr*sugar trade is subjected by llie Dutch is 
of a different nature. Notwitlistanding the spiiit of the pro¬ 
visions contained from the lOyth to the 117th Articles of the 
Treaty of Vienna, || with regard to the free navigation of tlic 
Rhine and other waters there specified, and the labours of the 
commissions which have since sat upon the subject, the transit 
duties ill Holland continue so heavy and vexatious, that the Dutch 
enjoy a complete monopoly of the sup|)ly of sugar to all Alsace, 
a large portion of Switzerland, many of the best maikets in Ger¬ 
many; and Ollier places to which it is conveyed by that important 
river- 

To exculpate themselves from the charge here implied, our 
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official aiitlioritics urge, that volumes of correspondence have 
passed between them and the governments alluded to, but that 
all has been to no purpose, and tlial this country has neither 
the liglit nor the power to compel independent neighbouring 
states to adapt their i^rnal regulations to our commercial in¬ 
terests. Whether reason be on the side of the colonists or the 
government on this sub ject, wc have not i\ suflRcieAt knowledge of 
the facts to determine; but our statesmen and diplomatists have 
been too often afoiled and overftsuclicd, in instances where they 
had a perfectly good cause to support, to incline us to put im¬ 
plicit confidence either in their vigour or capacity. If our traders 
can be shown, from misapprehension or any other motive, to 
have been placed under a disadvantage by any of the above- 
named powers, we should think that candid and resolute re¬ 
monstrance would quickly set them right; and should tliat prove 
inefiectual, in the case of one of them at least, we have the 
means of enforcing redress by an argument, which often succeeds 
when all others fail—retaliation. 

Wc now come to certain restraints and imposts which the 
niother-coiintry has laid upon the colonies for the extension of its 
own trade, the partial or total abolition of which, if it sliould be 
thought expedient, w'ould greatly diminish the heavy expenditure 
to which the colonists are now subject. Such of our readers as 
wish to obtain full information respecting the nature of these 
restrictions, and tlic annual additional expense to which they arc 
supposed to put the colonists, we beg leave to refer to a collection 
of statements, calcniatioiis, and explanations, lately submitted to 
the Hoard of Trade by the West India Committee, and printed 
by order of the House of Commons.* As want of space and 
the fear of becoming tedious prevent us from inserting them at 
large in this place, we shall subjoin the recapitulation of them 
which has been drawn up by the committee. 

Recapitulation of Restrictions on Colonial Trade. 

Fisli: 

From Newfoundland, enhancement 

of cost ..... Digest VI. £ 75 , 514 * 

From Great Britain, ditto. . Digest vii. 68,608 
American Supplies; 

Enhancement in cost . . Digest ix. 86,677 

in freights . . Digest x. 94,801 

Restrictions & Disadvantages in sale Digest xi. 187,576 

Total enhancement in the cost of American orJTransat- 

lantic articles, caused by the restrictive system £ 513,266 

♦ 7th Feb., 1831, No. 120, p. 60—71. 
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Brit^h Manufactures; 

Enhancement in cost . . Digest xia, . 372,575 

Freights : 

Enhancement in, to and from Europe Digest xiv. 438,274 
On surplus produce . - . Digest xv- 75,550 

- 513,824 


Deduct net revenue derived by the^colonists in diminution 
of the aggregate amount of these several restriefions, 
Digest VIII. . *. 




7,312 


£1,392,353* 

We are not quite sure that we fully understand all the items 
contained in the preceding recapitulalion, but \vc believe that, in 
foiming an estimate prospectively of the loss wbich the colonies 
snsl:iin under this bead, the sums contained under Nos. 9, 10, 
and 11 of the digest, and forming together an aggregate of 
.3f)9.054/. ought, ill coiisequeiire of the renewal of the intercourse 
between the colonies and the United States, to be deducted from 

—tlio sum total shown by the preceiling recapitu¬ 
lation ; and a sum of 75,o4()/. lt).v, 10^/. ought to be added,, 
lit inc: the amount of certain annual duties collected in the West 
India colonies, in 18*28, on the importation of various articles from 
the Unit(‘d States—tlic expense of collecting which duties, however, 
it well deserves uttcnliou, comes to no less than ()8,()'28/, 15.y., or 
M'illiiii 7812/. l.v. \0(L of the wliole sum collected. When these 
coi lections have been made, there will still remain the sum of 

Ifiv. lOt/., saiTI to be annually drawn from the co- 
loiiHs, ill addition to the enormous duties w'hich are levied on 
rum and sugar. On the whole of this statement we shall only 
observe, that, if it should be true that the colonies have for so 
many years submitted to this heavy loss for the direct and indirect 
advantage of the mother-country, we do not see how she can re¬ 
fuse, in the day of their distress, cither to abandon the restrictions 
altogether, or to grant to the colonists an adequate compensation, 
I'hc last, and by far the most effectual, source of relief pointed 
out by the West Indians, which they have anxiously solicited the 
goiernment to procure for them, is the full execution of the trea¬ 
ties which have been entered into for the abolition ol the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa. It is painful to reflect that, alter 
all the concessions, sacrilices, and exertions we have made in the 
cause of humanity, instead of annihilating this odious trade, our 
labours have hardly had any other effect than to augment the 


• 7th F«b., 1831, No. 120, p. 60—71. 
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prosperity of llic settlements of Spain and Portugal, by wbicli 
states, ill deiiance of the most express stipulations, it is still 
notoriously continued. It appears that, since J814, \vc have 
paid the enormous sum of 5,700,<)0()i!.,* merely on account of 
the slaves which have been seized on their passage and after¬ 
wards liberated, and 400,000/. annually. With what benelit 
this welUmcant but prodigal expenditure has been accompanied, 
either to the natives of Africa in general, or to the liberated slaves 
in particular, the evidence we have already quoted, and that wc 
arc about to adduce, will testify. Mr. Jackson, one of the judges 
of the MixedtCoiuinission Court, a preceding part of whose evi¬ 
dence our readers probably remeuiber, on being asked, by the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Fernando Po, how far 
lie thought the cause of humanity had been served by the course 
pursued by us for the suppression of the trade, made this reply :— 

* 1 think the case of those poor slaves is greatly aggravaicil by 
the course now^ adopted, for the trade is now illegal, and therefore 
whatever is done, is done clandestinely. They are packed more 
like bales of goods on board than human beings; and the general 
calculation is, that if, in three adventures, one succeeds, they are 
well paid.’ 

Captain Spence, to whom also w'C have before referred, expresses 
bimsclf thus, when examined by the Committee :— 

‘ It appears to me that the present system, which has been acted 
upon for so many years, has totally failed in its object; it is very 
evident to those who have been constantly trading on this coast, that 
this horrid traffic is on the increase ; and if tliere has been any relaxa¬ 
tion of this disgraceful trade on certain parts of the coast, it has 
arisen more from the difficulty of procuring those poor victims by the 
native chiefs, than any check they may have received from the efforts 
of the squadron, maintained, at so heavy an expense to tlie nation, for 
that pnrpose.'t 

So completely were these representations confirmed by the 
other w'itnesscs examined before the Committee, and so satisfac¬ 
torily W'as the continuance of the trade proved, and the evil conse¬ 
quences of the constant accession of numbers to the slaves already 
liberated, that they came to the following resolutions, which no 
one who has read the entire report will suppose to be stated too 
strongly:— 

‘ Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that the manage¬ 
ment of the settlement of Sierra Leone has not hitherto been produc¬ 
tive of advantages to the extent which were anticipated, either to the 
liberated Africans located there, or towards effecting an intercourse 

t Parnell on Finance, p. i228. Third Edition. 

• Keport on Fernando Pu. Papers for 1830. No. 631, p. 80. 
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with the interior of Africa to promote its civilization, although the 
expenditure by government for that purpose has for many years been 
very large. 

‘ Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that the progress 
of the liberated Africans iu moral and industrious habits has been 
greatly retarded by the frequent change of system in tJieir location 
and maiiitenancv, and by the yearly influx of thousands of their rude 
and uncivilized countrymen; and it therefore appears to be absolutely 
necessary, for the future prosi)erity of the liberated Africans already 
located, that one uniform system •should be pursuod towards them, 
and that a check should be put upon the influx of their captured 
brethren/* 

To show the extent to which the importation of slaves is carried 
in Cuba alone, Mr. Macleay, our commissioner at llie Ilavanna, 
in one of his despatches, states— 

‘ That in the year 18^7 there cleared out from the port of the Ila- 
vanna twenty-seven vessels for the coast of Africa. Of these, thirteen 
have returned in safety, one has been captured, and another destroyed, 
by his Majesty's schooner Skipjack, and a third destroyed on the 
Florida Keys iu her attempt to escape from his Majesty’s schooner 
Nimble. The fate of the remaining eleven I am unacquainted with. 
In the year IS2S, no less than twenty-eight slave vessels arrived, 
while llic departures, during the same year, have increased to sixty- 
three.' 

lie adds :— 

‘ Since the establishment of his Majesty’s commissions here, no 
seizure of a slave vessel has ever taken place but on their interference 
and denunciation, and even then such seizure has only been made to 
be instantly followed by a perfect acquittal in the Spanish tribunals. 
Without doubt the most effectual mode of suppressing this profitable 
traffic would be to declare it piracy; but if this cannot be effected, it 
is at least to be hoped that tlie actual state of the Spanish law, on the 
subject of slaves, will be altered. If the Spanish government be sin¬ 
cere in their wishes to abolish the slave trade, they ought not to allow 
vessels to sail fiom the Havanna publicly for the coast of Africa, from 
which the custom-house reports, as well as the construction of the 
vessels, show, that they bring nothing back but slaves. Africa has, 
indeed, no other produce for the Havanna trade.'f 

There is less precise information to be had respecting the im¬ 
portation of slaves into Brazil; but from the papers which have 
been laid before parliament, it is said to appear that upwards of 
600,000 slaves have been carried to transatlantic countries since 
the peace, the greater part of which have been transported to Brazil 
and Cuba,J and the unprecedente d increase in the quantity of sugar 

• Report on Fernando Po. Papers for 1830. No. 631. 
t Statements and Calculations, p. 52. 
t Considerations on the present State of the West India Colonies, p. 8. 
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M'hich is raised in these two places makes it more than probable 
that this estimate is far below the tnilli. If so much is revealed, 
where concealment, on the part of all those w'ho are concerned, is 
so iiKlustriously practised, it is impossible to form any conjecture 
about that M'hich will never see the light. The slave population 
now existing in Cuba alone is calculated to amount to 450,(X)0 
or 500,OtX), and their numbers arc said to be anmtully increasing. 
Till ee-fourths of the entire slave population there are emplojed 
ill the cultivation of sugar, Al\ the slaves on sugar phnilations 
w^ork six days in the week. Males chiefly are imported, and on 
some estates there arc two Inindred and fifty men and not one 
woman.* A recent traveller’s account of the horrid masses of 
male negroes kept in stables together in tlie Brazils, must also be 
fresh ill most pco[)lr’.s recollection. 

We have now accumulated fads sufticiont to show the present 
stale of the trade and its consequences; and the contrast which 
they present to the hopes and assurances held out by the abo¬ 
litionists, on the accomplishment of the ostensible suppression of 
the trade, might be expected to moderate the confidence of them¬ 
selves, the legislature, and the public, in the success ot the further 
measures of which these same parties are perpetually urging the 
adoption. It cannot be denied, that tor purposes at present uiidis- 
coverable by ns, onr benevolent anft disinterested intentions have 
been almost wliolly disappointed. We have eflcctcd no dinimution 
of the trade—aggravated the horrors of the middle jiassagc—pro¬ 
duced no anielioraliou of the fate of the slaves on their arrival— 


and fruitlessly exhausted our men and treasure in inainlaiuing a 
squadron on the coasts of Africa. All^thi.s our colonists see and 
lament, and it must add largely to the poignancy of their regret to 
feel, that unless the treaties for the abolition oi the trade be more 
honestly fullilled, they and the slaves whom they have conducted 
to a more advanced stage on the road of civilization than any of 
their kind and colour ever reached before, must ere long be in¬ 


volved in utter misery and ruin. ^J^he real remedy would be for all 
the powers of Kurope to allow the right ot search, and declare 
the coiitravcners of the law, pirates ; but this, it is said, or any¬ 
thing beyond wliat has been already done, our government is unable 
to cflecluatc. Wc are slow to believe, that a country, whose navy 
rides triumphant in every sea, and whose influence is felt in every 
cabinet on this and the other side of the Atlantic, is incompetent 
to complete the victory it has begun, and wliicli would be so ho¬ 
nourable to itself and beneficial to its colonial subjects. Express 
and po'^itive engagements have been unileitaken both by Spam 
and l^ortUiial, for which they ha\e lect ived an abundant eqiiiva- 


* Statements and Calculations, &c., pp. 60 51. 
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lent; and if, instead of being amused with correspondence and 
diplomacy, \vc were to satisfy them, by our acts, of our lixed deter¬ 
mination lo exact the fuifihncut of the contract, by all the means 
which Providence has put in our power, a blow would, probably, 
be dealt to the trade in slaves, from which it never would recover. 

These are the principal means, from the employment of some 
or all of whijh the colonists think they might receive assistance. 
But be it that they are mistaken. If ihvy did nothing more than 

i before the throne, with a represeiilation of the 
under which they are wasting nway, we think 
they would have a title to expect that tluxse dislingnishiHl indivi¬ 
duals, to whom the government of tin* conulrv is fioin time to time 
entrusted, on account of their expencnce and wisdom, should be 
able to devise some j)lan for their benelil, though none had oc¬ 
curred to themselves, howe\er anxiously they hail sought it. It is 
only in such cases of diflicidty that those who arrogate the name 
ofslatesiiien can vindicate their title to the character; and they 
seem to us to stultify themselves when they renounce the duties in¬ 
herently belonging to their oflice. We repeat, then, that if under 
such pressure, as the West Indians have alleged and proved, they 
were to do no more than to raise their voice, and liftuj) llu'ir hands 
for help, they might, in a case of calamity so severe and extousive, 
look conl'ulcntly to the executive anil tlie Icgislutuvi!, for aid as 
well as commiseration. 


present themselvi 
grinding distress 


It is, however, one of the circumstances which has touched the 
West Indians most iieaily, that tlicir situation lias iievi r, of late 
years, sufHcieully attracted the notice of the counlry at large, or 
been nuide the subject of serious deliberation and iiH|uiry in inllier 
house of parliament. *J'hrv have been tiealed as extravagant, 
grasping, oppressive men, with whom we have hardly any dealings 
or connexion, instead of intelligent, industrious subjects, forming 
an impoitaut and integral portion of tlie empire. This has hap¬ 
pened invariably when their interests have been biought under 
discussion, and nevermore strongly than in the House of Commons 
on ihc^lslof Pebruary, 18:31, All members admitted tin; urgency 
of their distress ; but lliere their kindness ended. LiVen Sir Uoherl 
Peel, to whom they have, in various instances, been so much in¬ 
debted, expressed himself thus:— 


* To the terms of my noble friend’s motion, therefore, and the 
manner in which it has been brought forward, I do not object; but if 
the motion of my noble friend means anything, it must mean a reduc¬ 
tion of duty on West India produce. I am placed in this dilhculty, 
therefore, ihat Ihoinjh I fully admit ihal the [tvUn coloni\fs require 
relUf, yet if I vote for the resolution of my noble friend, in the present 
state of the budget, I may be encouraging the expectation, tliat some 
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fiscal reduction will be made for the relief of the West India interests, 
which hereafter it may be found impossible to effect. Now, in the 
present state of the budget, and of the country, the noble lord having 
pledged himself, as I understand, to the reduction of the duties-on 
coals—as I have not heard a satisfactory explanation of the taxes that 
are to he imposed, I cannot ivith due regard to the paramount duty of 
supporting the public faith, pledge myself to concur in‘^he taking off 
any other taxes. 

* Nothing can be more just than the observations which the right 
honourable baronet has made upon^the paramount necessity of main¬ 
taining public credit; and it is upon the single ground of public credit 
that I am indisposed to entertain this motion at present. It is not 
with reference to the state of parties, or to political considerations, hut 
solely in reference to the public credit, that I cannot give my vote for 
the motion ; and I trust, therefore, that my noble friend will not per¬ 
severe in it. With regard to the offer of a committee, which has been 
made by the noble lord opposite, I hope my noble friend will not 
accept it, because I do not think that a select committee upon the AVest 
India trade would do any good. I thought it was distinctly under¬ 
stood last year, that the question was to be left with tlie responsible 
advisers of the crown ; and if the members of tivo different govern¬ 
ments have not been able to prepare any measure calculated to afford 
relief, it proves not that the government needs facts or materials such 
as a committee could furnish tliem witk*—not that they do not desire 
to afford every possible relief to the West India interests; but the 
difficulty arises from this circumstance, that the state of the public 
revenue does not permit the government to effect the remission of 
duties from which such relief must be derived.** 

\Miat, we may be allowed to ask, is the practical inference to 
be deduced from this language, coming fivm such a person ? It ap¬ 
pears to us to admit of no other interpretation than this—that a sea¬ 
son may arrive when the flourishing state of our finances may render 
it expedient to consider whether some relief may not be graritetl to 
the West Indians —if relief should then be of any use ; but that, 
however insupportable their griefs may be, the whole of the colo¬ 
nies invst be content to sink into decay, before one of tli^public 
creditors shall have withheld from him the smallest fraction, eitlier 
of principal or interest, which he is entitled to demand at the 
exchequer. More weighty matters than these declarations involve 
have never been broached in parliament; and it is to be deplored, 
that the financial circumstances of the state should have led to 
their ainiouncement. Hut they have been heard—not once, or 
twice, or from a single member, and have not been overlooked by 
those whom they concern. With all the respect vve entertain for 
the judgment of those from whom w^e differ, we find it impossible 


* Mirror of Parliameiit fur Fobruar}', 1831. 
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to reconcile ourselves either to the justice or expediency of acting 
upon the principles here recognised. If a disastrous cnjcrgcucy 
should arrive, in which unforeseen and unprecedented sacrifices 
should become requisite, it seems contrary to all the dictates of 
natural equity or of that understood compact by which society is 
every where htjd together, that any one class of the community 
should be coin^>letoly pressed to the earth, before any of the others 
are compelled to lend their shouldeis to the burden. 

We doubt whether it wouhl wise, even if Uhe West fndia 
colonies viere willing, to subject them to such extremity, I'roni 
the indirt'erence with which they arc sometimes mentioned, it might 
be supposed that they were only a few specks in the Atlantic 
ocean, the superintendence of which liad accidentally been thrown 
upon us, but by whose prosperity or adversity we could be in no 
degree afiected. We must crave leave, in very few words, to 
remind our readers what these plantations o( ours really are. 
They consist of about seventeen islands or groups of islands, 
together with certain large tracts of land on the continent of South 
America—contain about (5.3,000 white, and 850,000 people of 
colour and negroes, and employ about 4:58,(K)0 tons of British 
shipping, and <2;},00() seamen. The exports to them exceed four 
millions annually ; the impor|s amount to nearly nine iiiiilions ; 
and they bring about seven millions altogether every year into the 
national treasury. We acknowledge it to be our opinion, that the 
prosperity of possessions, bringing with tlicin such vast and varied 
advantages, and mIiu Ii wc have kept so long, and, but for our own 
fault, may keep for ever, ought to form an object of no ordinary 
solicitude; and that if woi^Ieaiiy saw our own interest, tlie whole, 
subjects as well as creditors, of the mother-country have the 
strongest inducements to consult their welfare and protection. 

In some way or other, however, an impression prevails that, 
after all, the distresses of the colonists are more apparent tliaii 
real, and that as their state has always been more or less tluctiia* 
ting, thitir present troubles will not be acconi|)anie<l willi the 
dismal consequences with which we have been threatened. 
Strange as it may seem, we believe that, even among the higher 
orders of society, this is a very ordinary delusion. From the time 
of the deluge to the passing hour, nothing but the shock of liic event 
us.'HlIy awakens mankind to a sense of that which the ordinary exer¬ 
cise oi their faculties would have shewn them must inevitably happen. 
If the colonists have been guilty of no exaggeration, and if no relief 
be afforded, bankruptcy and rum must soon sweep, like one of their 
own hurricanes, over llic whole West Indies. It will not indefi¬ 
nitely await the leisure of the British legislature, and every season 
makes the danger vastly more imminent. W hether, in order to 
deliver themselves from the storm before its full fury has begun 
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to descend upon them, it may not enter into the minds of the co¬ 
lonists to withdraw ironi us altogether, aiul attach themselves to 
another country which will deal towards them more kindly, is a 
subject it does not full within our present province to prosecute. 

refer our readers to the following remarks of Mr, Barclay, to 
whom we have been already so much indebted. 

‘ If, as has been said, a spirit of discontent is rapidly spreading 
among a people hitherto famed for their loyalty, it well deserves the 
attention of his Majesty’s ministeijs to inquire into the cause of such 
a change. , The Abbe Haynal long ago predicted that the West India 
islands would one day belong to America, on which they were depen¬ 
dent, as they still arc, for the great necessaries of life, I would by 
no means insiniuito tliat the hearts of the colonists arc yet turned 
against tiic land of tlicir fathers, iiotwithstanding the tide of animosity 
that has there run so violently against them; f*ut there is a limit to 
endurance, and it is impossible to look at the changes in tliat part of 
tlic world, and not see the increased probaliility of such an event. 
Our West India colonies are unable to oppose the power of the parent 
state in enforcing measures of the most injurious tendency ; and hence 
they may be treated with less delicacy than is deemed necessary with 
some other colonies belonging to the crown ; but in the event of a war 
with America, it will not be found wise to treat them in such a manner 
as may make it desirable for tliem to pass under the protection of that 
power, “ to which^^* as the President of the United States in ids last mes¬ 
sage to Congress observed, “ they (jcoyraphiccdlij bchmy.'^ Tiic cession of 
Florida to the republic was the stepping-slone to the island of Cuba, 
whicli may, even now, be considered as in tlic grasp of tlie United 
States. True, no avowal of tlieir intention lias yet been made, nor is 
it necessary, so long as none of the liuropeari powers interfere; and 
every advantage tliat actual possession cftuld give? is derived from a 
complete monopoly of its invaluable trade. But tliough no overt act 
has yet announced their design, the feeling on this point in tlie United 
States is well known. In fact, the ix>3sessioT! of the Ilavannah, as 
comrr.anding the Gulf of Florida, and consequently the coasting trade 
of America between New Orleans and New York, is now regarded as 
necessary to their safety; and this is the pica that will assuredly be 
urged wlien the proper time shall come to enforce it.' * 

As u parting request, we earnestly iiitrcat all those to whose 
lot it may fall, either in or out of Parliament, to bear a part in the 
discussion or settlement of the various questions to which their 
attention has here been directed, not to regard the dangers 
against which Mr. Barclay lias cautioned us to beware, as 
either imaginary or distant. Within these few days rumours have 
reached us of an intended congress deputies from the various 
Britisli West India islands to consider of the best means of pro¬ 
moting die coninion safety in the present crisis, which is intended 
to be held at Barbadocs. Whctliftr they be true or false, the 

Barclay's Effects of late Colonial Policy, p. 46. 
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fact of iheir ciicalalion proves unanswerably the progress of the 
sentiments which Mr. liarclay states to have been for some time 
secretly gaining ground among the colonists. The patience 
of the most loyal subjects and adherents, when too long tried or 
disappointed, may at last become exhausted. If we do not bethink 
ourselves in time, and correct the language used, and measures 
pursued by us for some years back towards our colonies in all 


parts of the world, they will be torn frotn us one after another, until 
w'e are left to lament—alone q^id unpitied—our contracted and 
misguided policy, and ponder, when it is loo late, o^er the departed 
greatness of our empire, iiut yesterday, if the king's present minis* 
tors had been able to carry tlieir measure about Canada timber, 
they would have placed the Hrilish parliameiil in direct collision 
with the legislative assemblies of all our North American colonies.* 
3-.01 them coinider well, ere they proceed further in the spirit which 
dielaU'd that so ueailv fatal measure. 


♦ We leave to direct attention to Iht* irrefragable iiroofs of this statement in t)i8 
A])ik ndi\ to t)ie third edition of Sir Howard Doiij^las's * Considerations on the Value 
and Imi)ortance of the British Morth American Pro\inceH/ (just published). When 
this j^entleinan, justly pn*ferrin{^ duty and character to the atlvanta^^es of a high and 
lucrative oftice, put lorth the first edition of this tract, he rendered to those provinces 
the greatest service they ever received at the hands of any individual. He furnished 
the t.u'ts .uul atginnents which overthrew tlie ministerial measure—^aud lust his 
guverniiii Mt t»t'\ew Biiinswick accoidmgly; Init tlie statements wViich he put forthas 
to tlie polituMl lil'ects of the inciisiiiv, it carried, are already confirmed and stnmgth- 
eneti, in every particular, by aildrcsses forwarded by all the local assemblies on the 
first rumour oi‘ uhst was intended reaching their ears. To give one sjiecimen—tho 
Petition to the King from tho Council and House of Assembly of A'ow Biuiiswick 
(dated -'Ird Peh. IH3I) contains these words 

* I'liat the commereial intercourse lu‘lweeii the United Kingdom and tlie Northern 
Colonies, es]>eciall 3 'this piovince of New Hiuiiswick, wiaild he very greatly reduced, 
if not altogether uniululated, hy*withdrawing tlie protecting duties on our wood, and 
the consequent increase of supply of this article to the uiutlier country from the 
northern powers of Kurope, we tear is too evident to need any ja'oof, and we therefore 
contemplatt* the disastrous coiisetpieiices of such a measure witli no small degree of 
discouragement and disnia\. . 

‘ But the conmiercial evils ^Aich would ensue to these Colonies, arc not the only 
ones which we appieheiid; we very much fear tliat the ruin of the wood trade with 
the I'lUled Kingdom would be viewed by all tlie North American Colonists, as such 
an abandonment of their interests in your Majesty’s Councils, as could not fail to 
excite discontent, and have a strong tendency to shake the loyal affection, which they 
have hitherto cherished with such honest zeal tuwaids the parent state; and there is 
no political evil which the inhabitants of this province would more seriously depre¬ 
cate, than a weakening of their tics to that country, which they, and their fathers 
before them, have so steadfastly adhered to throughout every change of fortune, 
prosperous or adverse.* 

From Quebec, Halifax, &c. &c,, the language is equally strong and decided. Who 
can without alarm read such language from the Nmth American colonists, consider 
the actual casmof tho West Indians, and recollect that the authors of tho limber Bill 
are still at the helm; that they s^lavowedly jicrsist in their opiiiiouon that subject; 
and that their organs of the presff are at this moment deuoniioiiig the opponents of 
tlie Uanada Bill, as * the advocates of <lry rot both in our constitution and our timber ? ’ 
The meaning of course is, that a reformed parliament would, among its first acts, 
sever the connection with the North American provinces. What then 
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T he Movement is still on the advance, and just now at full 
tilt. His Majesty’s ministers have fairly thrown aside the 
reins, and, surrendering themselves and the country to its impulse, 
have adventured on a leap which has astonished equally their 
friends and their opponents. It was long ago foretold by Mon- 
te.sqiiicu, that the British constitution would perish whenever the 
legislative body should become more corrupt than the c.\ecutive. 
The prophecy has something in it of Delphic ambiguity; but in 
whatever sense it may be read, it obviously has little or no ap¬ 
plication to the actual dangers of 1831. The curse now im¬ 
pending over the institutions of our country comes from a very 
iliffercnt quarter,—from a source which least of all perhaps Mon¬ 
tesquieu would have suspected, but whose potency of mischief 
has been amply developed by the experience of a later generation; 
—it comes from one of those dispensations which Frederick the 
Great held to be the most severe of all conceivable inflictions on 
a nation,—the government of a set o& persons of that rash and 
speculative class miscalled philosophers, to whom history is as a 
dead letter, and even living experience without instruction,—who 
begin where they ought to end, by framing to themselves an ideal 

system. 
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system, and, witlioiit respect for precedent or fear of conse¬ 
quences,—unembarrassed by any of those nice scruples, those 
compunctions of self-distrust, which sometimes visit the conscience 
of the practical statesman, can see no rational object before them 
but in the advancement of that system, and are ready, for its sake, 
to bend, break# and destroy, until all existing things be squared to 
an exact confcA'mity with it. 

Wc j-eturn to this momentous question of Parliamentary Re¬ 
form, under circumstances most materially altered since the date of 
our last publication. Up to that period, or at least till the nearly 
contemporaneous appearance of Sir John Walsh’s and Colonel 
Stewart’s pamphlets, the reformers had held for some time un¬ 
disputed possession of the field ; on all the main parts of the 
question, their assumptions had been allowed to stand for argu¬ 
ment ; and, save on the isolated point of the ballot, the discus¬ 
sion, properly^peaking, could scarcely be said to have commenced. 
Now, the project of government has, fur upwards of six weeks, 
been before the public : the subject has been canvassed in all its 
bearings, both in Parliament and out of Parliament, in speech 
and in print: it has been the unceasing theme of the daily press, 
and the hourly topic of private conversation; and it may be 
doubted, if any political question within the memory of man (the 
Catholic question not excepted) has ever engaged, within so short 
a space of lime, so large a share of thought and consideration. Yet, 
after all this, a much longer, fuller, and certainly a calmer and more 
deliberate discussion, we fear, is still wanUiig, before it is at all 
likely to be thoroughly and generally understood. We have listened 
with patience, and someiimes, we confess, with amazement,—al¬ 
ways (if we may so far trust ourselves) with a sincere ami candid 
<lesireof instruction, to the arguments of those who have professed 
to advocate the measure. We do not hesitate to say, indeed, that 
we have been most anxious to be coavinced;—for who would not 
rid himself, if he could, of those painful and overwhelming appre¬ 
hensions with which wc have all along regarded the possibility of 
any such scheme being successfully propagated ? It may be our 
intirmity or misfortune, that the very reverse of conviction has 
been the result. So it certainly is, however, that we now re¬ 
sume the argument, not only with faith undimiuished in the 
strong reason of our case, but with an assurance not easily to be 
shaken, that whatever may be the fate of this miserable bill, that 
reason will eventually (and perhaps at no very distant period) be 
acknowledged by a larger proportion even of those who at this 
moment are the most pertinacious in its denial. Unfortunately, 
the subject itself is of so complicated a nature,—so delicate in many 
of its relations,—so mixed up with a thousand sinister interests, 
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prejudices, and passions, all at this moment in a state of active 
ferment,—and so easily distorted, obscured, or disguised by a little 
false colouring, that perhaps there never was a question pro¬ 
pounded for any practical end, inviting the opinions of all men, 
and largely affecting the welfare of every individual in a connnu- 
nity, that was in reality so little familiar to ordinary apprehension, 
so unlikely to find unbiassed jutiges, or so hard to be disentangled 
or accurately appreciated by careless or unpractised thinkers. The 
scheme of the reformers has airthe advantage of a specious and 
plausible exterior, but, to find its intrinsic rottenness, you must seek 
for it at the core. Unfortunately too, that experience which is the 
usual corrector of error, and, under all coininon circumstances and 
oncoiiuuon questions, is sure to bring the public to aright way of 
thinking in the long run, can be of no avail in a case where expe¬ 
rience would come too late. Yet, notwithstanding all these diffi¬ 
culties, in spite of the utmost eff'orLs of a most*powerful and 
numerous faction of the press, leagued to the cause not merely by 
the ordinary links of interest, but by new incentives of personal 
ambition springing out of the occasion itself, and directing all 
their artillery on this single point, with a skill, audacity, and com¬ 
bination unexampled in any similar discussion,—in spite of the 
acclamations of the half million of individuals, who (according to 
the ministerial calculation) have been invited to share in the spoils 
of denounced corporations, the truth is at this moment, to our 
certain knowledge, gradually, but surely, making its way, and in 
the end Avill as surely prevail. But will it prevail in time to save 
the country ? That is another and a more fearful question. It is 
one, however, from which we cannot but^indnlge the most consola¬ 
tory hopes of a happy extrication, through the powerful and per¬ 
severing aid of his Majesty’s ministers. They have produced a 
bill, doubtless cunningly devised enough in one or two of its 
leading features, but so utterly absurd and impracticable iu its 
details,—so devoid of all intelligible principle,—so unjust in its 
spirit,—so replete with palpable inconsistencies, contradictions and 
blunders in every clause, that even if all the world were agreed 
on the general expediency of the measure, it could scarcely, 
without a miracle, be palmed in its present shape, or iu any thing 
resembling its present shape, on any rational assembly. All that 
we w'ant is —time for cool reflection,—for clamour to subside 

and common sense to operate. Let this be gained, and we have 
no fear for the issue. We have no fear, but that intelligence, 
property and station will ere long revert to their natural alliances, 
—will resume their natural influence over the impetuosity of the 
unreasoning and misguided, and will afford an effectual and safe 
support to the verdict of an upriglit legislature. 


For 
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For our general views on the great leading principles by which 
this question is to be judged, vve must refer our readers to the 
article on Pailiamentary Reform in our last Number. It will 
be suflScient here to remind those who have honoured that article 
with an attentive perusal, of the main points wliich it was our aim 
there to establi^i, and which were briefly as follows; viz. 

That no extensive change in the ancient iustiiutions of a prosper¬ 
ous and civilized country, can be justified on any other ground 
than that of practical expcdieifcy; and that ihqge who propose 
such a change are bound to make out a strong case of such ex¬ 
pediency,—to prove that, by adopting their project, the country 
Avill in fact obtain a better government,—a government more 
efficient for the practical and useful ends of government, than it 
has previously possessed;—but that no such case has been or 
can be established by the reformers. 

That concessions to mere popular clamour, on the principle of 
conciliating the people and preserving the public tranquillity, 
withoiit reference to the wisdom or justice of the thing to be 
conceded, can only be defended on the supposition, that at 
least su<'h conc('ssioiis arc not pregnant with any positive 
mischief or danger; and that the concession must always 
frustrate the very end for which it was designed, uuh^ss it 
embrace the entire yrievance complained of, and so put a final 
end to all further agitation on the same siibjt'ct;—two condi¬ 
tions, in which the case of reform is most conspicuously w’anling. 
That the small and close boroughs, against wdiicli the biUteues of 
the reformers have been more especially directed, and which it 
is proposed by the bill 40 W before parliament in a great part to 
abolish, art; one of the least objectionable brandies of the 
existing representation, in respect to their moral influence on 
the people, and have hitherto been nearly the only channels 
through which the youthful talent of the country has found 
access to parliament, and some of the most important classes 
and interests of the community (including all the great mer¬ 
cantile, colonial, and funded proprietors) have been admitted to 
a voice in public aft'airs. 

That by the aid of the same machinery of the boroughs, not only 
is the business of the nation more efliciently conducted, and 
property in all its relations better protected than they probably 
w^ould be by any other system that has yet been proposed, but 
the aristocracy and the crown are enabled to obtain a hearing, 
and to exercise a certain influence on all great questions 
affecting their interests or privileges, through their virtual 
representatives in the lower house; that thus the House of 
Commons, being, as it in fact is, the depository of the 
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supreme power of the state, has forlimately become, at the 
same time, the arena in which all political contests between the 
three estates of the realm are conducted, and in ordinary cases 
iiecided; and that by such means those collisions, which have 
proved fatal to the existence of mixed monarchies in every other 
part of the globe, have, in this country, been almost entirely 
avoided. 

That by adopting, therefore, the alterations proposed by the 
reformers, we should be pal ling with the very spell, by whose 
virtue the frame of the constitution has hitherto been held together, 
and wilfully and irremediably entangling ourselves in a system 
which all experience has proved to be impracticable. 

That any reform, by which the democratic influence in the low'er 
house should be materially increased, would, in the ordinary 
comse of things, aiirl under the, influence of the same powers 
that are now in the ascendant, leail to a second reform, that 
reform to a third, and so on through the successive stages of 
vote by ballot, iiniveisal sulfrage and annual parliaments, to 
the extinction of llie aristocracy and the monarchy, and to the 
entile prostiation of rank and property at the feet of a Jacobin 
faction. 

That the first impoitaut step in this series of causes and effects 
would be necessarily and certainly irrevocable. 

That even if the condition of the country were as deplorable as 
the radicals delight to represent it, and lliat condition could be 
so clearly traced to the corrupt state of the representation as, 
in the absence of all lights from without, to justify the desire of 
a change on mere cNperimont, ami at the hazard even of making 
things worse than they wcie before,'it would yet be exceedingly 
preposterous to precipitate such a change at a time, when the 
very same experiment is ou trial in five or six neighbouring 
states, and when we may have a full and early oppoitimity, 
therefore, of judging of the result at the expense and risk of 
others. 

j\nd lastly, that these projects of the reformers, pretending to no 
authority from experience, professing no defined or tangible 
purpose of use or beneficence, but sent abruptly forth into the 
world big with danger and menace to all existing estublish- 
menls, borne along by the foul breath of calumny and faction, 
by vain pioinisis for the credulous, and terrors as idle for the 
reluctant and the timid, it behoves every man who holds a stake 
in the community, or let Is for the peace and welfare of society, 
to fortify his heart, and nerve his arm against them. 

There were, besides these, some minor and collateral topics, 

to which we hav e the less need now to revert, as they .have no very 

important 
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important bearing on the actual position of the question. The 
argument on the vote by ballot, for instance, wliicli has been 
treated with no inconsiderable ability in two of the pamphlets 
whose titles are prefixed to this article, may be considered for the 
time as postponed. And we shall probably have a better chance of 
engaging the attention of our readers, if \vc confine ourselves, for 
the present, to»those points which are pressing on the country for 
its immediate and unalterable decision. In this view of the case, 
therefore, w'e, in the first plac^ propose attempting a cursory 
examination of the arguments in defence of the general principle 
of parliamentary reform, or in answer to the objections of its im- 
pugners, on which the Whig advocates of the bill in parliament, 
and their organs and supporters out of doors, profess to rely; and 
then applying a few observations to the specific provisions and 
practical tendency of the bill \tsclf. 

The first of these heads will not, we trust, detain us quite so 
long as we had once apprehended. Out of the huge pile of 
adverse controversial materials which has been growing up from 
day to day since we first approached this subject, it is quite 
marvellous to think how little of real argument it has been possible 
for us to extract, after a very diligent and con.scientious. silting. 
It is scarcely going too far to say, perhaps, that almost the only 
ullenipt on that side of parliament, fairly to grapple with the great 
j)riuciples alVcctiug the measure, was the ingenious sj)eech—or 
spoken essay, rather—of the Lord Advocate for Scotland,—a 
speech, indeed, which we humbly flatter ourselves may not be 
found at all points impregnable, but which, we are l)ound at the 
same time to acknowledge, contains more matter than all the other 
speeches from the ministerial benches put together. Tiie dexterity 
of tl\e majority of tlie.se orators is displayed, indeed, rather in a 
cautious avoidance of the most important points in debate, while 
the attention of their auditors is distracted to some petty cavil on 
some matter of secondary moment,—a cavil too, that requires 
generally but to be strij)ped of a very flimsy tunic, and exhibited 
in its naked shape, to eflecl its own refutation. 

And here we may be allow'ed, peihaps, to advert for a moment 
to our own very subordinate share in this conflict, in order to 
direct tlie attention of our readers to the very striking and charac¬ 
teristic contrast exhibited in the two classes of strictures, which 
the article in our last Review had to sustain from two distinct 
bands of assailants. To the attacks of the ministerial portion of 
the press, very nearly the same observations which we have ven¬ 
tured to apply to the speeches of their advocates in parliament 
will be found most remarkably apposite. There was much skir¬ 
mishing about the outworks of our position,—abundance of small 
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misrepresentation,'—and a most captious eagerness to pick out 
every apparent contradiction in the slatcineut of our case. Be¬ 
cause we asserted the opinion, that a dread of physical force 
was the cliief motive of the multitude of seeming conversions 
to the cause of Parliamentary llcform which had shown them¬ 
selves slave the ‘Three Days’ of July at Paris, we must be 
charged with the absurdity of inniutalning, that there never existed, 
from the beginning of time, such a thing as a reformer from con¬ 
viction; and we are asked with an air of triumph, ‘ if Mr. Bitt 
was actuated b^^ fear when he atfvocalcd reform in 1785, or Lord 
Grey in 179 !)!’—Then our allusion to the contlicting pretexts, by 
which false proselytes as well as real partisans are in the habit of 
vindicating their new-sprung failli to themselves and others, is 
treated as equivalent to an allegation of two incompatible causes 
for a single effect; and we are accused of icprcsenting those recent 
converts to reform, as impelled at one and the same time by bodily 
fear and by a motive of reason and principle. Of hard names 
too, and contemptuous abuse, we come in for rather a flattering 
share. But for any attempt at direct and sober refutation, there 
appears so little disposition—the least allusion even to the more 
substantial points of the case is so sedulously shunned—that, 
could the entire budget of paragraphs be conveniently appended 
to this Review, they might very safely, we believe, be intrusted to 
our readers without one note or comment. 

From the radical press, on the other hand, our reception was as 
different as possible. To our surprise, we found ourselves there 
quite among friends,—exceedingly frank, plain-spoken, and civil 
persons,—who greeted us with much the same sort of knowing 
recognition as we can imagine to pass, on certain occasions, 
between the thief and ihc thief-taker. Our argument they met in 
full front without hesitation,—generally with a show of fairness and 
candour,—nay, in terms sometimes quite complimentary ;—admit¬ 
ting, usually, the full force of our conclusions, and only dill’ering 
from us in this,—that what Ave deprecate as the most deplorable 
results which the mind of man can imagine, are just the very 
results which they most laud and desire. 

Of those incidental and secondary (though in this instance cer¬ 
tainly not unimportant) topics, which engrossed, as we have said, 
so large a share of the attention of parliament, there was none 
more hotly contested than the argument in defence of the small 
boroughs, drawn from the facilities which they afibrd to the intro¬ 
duction of young men of talent into the legislature. And die 
various shifts aud devices by which this argument was attempted 
to be parried, may afford a pretty fair specimen of die general 
character of the debate on the ministerial side of the house. 


Sir 
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Sir Robert Peel, in the course of a speech wliich, for strong 
sense and manly eloquence, reminded us of the best days of 
parliament, produced a list of twenty-two individuals, inciuding 
almost every illustrious name which, during tiie last fifty years, 
has adorned the national councils. And of those twenty-two 
persons, it appeared that sixteen were, on their first entrance into 
public life, returned for boroughs whicli it is proposed by the bill 
before parliament to disfranchise ; while, of the remaining six, who 
had owed their return, in the tii-st instance, to more popular 
constituency, fim had, at a subsequent period of their public 
career, found it convenient to quit that coiistitueucy and betake 
theiiisclvcs also to a close borough. The necessary and almost 
insurniountable difficulties opposed to the success of any young 
man, however gifted, who aspires to represent a county or great 
city Avithout the advantages of a previous parliamentary reputation, 
or of local or aristocratic connexion, require but to be named to 
be allowed. That the same difficulties, at least, do not embarrass 
the candidate for a close borough, is equally undeniable. And 
when a presumption, llius founded on admitted probabilities, has 
been corroborated by the concurrent experience of half a century, 
it is not very easy to understand how its force can be resisted by 
any candid or well-conditioned mind. The question, as it seems 
to us, is reduced to as plain an issue of fact as ever Avas pro¬ 
pounded ; and those who would still deny the inference in favour 
of the general tendency of the borough system to infuse new 
talent into the Icgislaturie, must be prepared either to disprove the 
truth of Sir Robert PeeVs statement, or to match it Avith a list of 
names equally illustrious^ from the returns of county and city 
members. The first has not been attempted ; and, for tlie last, to 
eclipse this galaxy of talent. Lord John Russell, after three 
months’ consideration, succeeds in calling up one solitary example 
of a man of eminence raised to the legislature by the free acclama¬ 
tions of a popular body; and who, think you, may the prodigy be ? 
Why, no other than his own learned colleague, his Majesty’s Attor^ 
ney-General, the present member for the town of Nottingham;— 
which Attorney-General, most unhappily for Lord John Russell’s 
argument, was, in point of fact, originally introduced to parliament 
in 1818, on the nomination of Mr* Calcraft^ by the unanimous 
suffrages of the one hundred and twenty independent voters of tlie 
borough of Warehamy —and whose name therefore might, Avith 
the greatest possible propriety, have been added to Sir Robert 
Peel’s list, had it been exactly of that grade which Avould have eii^ 
titled it to such a distinction. With regard to his recent return 
for Nottingham, we are sure Ave shall not be suspected of the 
east intentional disrespect to the acknoAvledged abilities of 
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Sir Thomas Denman^ Mhen we presume to suggest that, pos¬ 
sibly, tlie principles to which he owed that elevation may not, 
after all, he found to differ very widely from those which recom¬ 
mended Mr. O’Connell to the freeholders of Waterford, or Mr. 
llant to the potwallopers of Preston; and that, but for certain 
exciting passages of his past political life, and his f.ctual position 
as the chief legal adviser of a reforming cabinet,*he might have 
waited long, ere the same preference had been accorded to his 
mere eminence,ns a lawyer or re\3utation as a statesman. 

Hemmed in thus by facts, how then do these assailants of the 
close boroughs try to escape from their difficulty ? Why, one of 
them really ‘ cannot believe that any reform Me can make will pre- 
vent wealth, learning, and Mat from having great influence T —Another 
consoles ns with the assurance, that ^ it was not for the happiness 
or glory of such illustrious characters as Mr. lJurke, Mr. Pitt, or 
Mr. Pox, that they found their way into this house by any other 
road than the free choice of (he Commons of England V —A third 
seems to think, that the genius of these great men had something 
ot the subtle quality of Moman’s Mit—M'liich, if ^ you make fast 
the doors, will out at the casement; shut that, and ’twill out at 
the key-hole; stop that, it M'ill lly M'ith the smoke out at the chim¬ 
ney;’' and verily believes tlmt, ‘if every rotten borough in the 
country M erc closed, it would still he imjjossible to keep tbrmout 
—A fourth treats the uhole pheiioinenon as ‘ a happy av.(:idvnt^ 
and contends, that any other mode of election mIucIi you could name 
would bring some men of eminence into poMvr; that, were you 
to choose for your legislators ‘ the hundred tallest men in the 
country, or the first hundred names in the Court (Juide, you Mwdd 
lind some among them excelling in qualifications for their func¬ 
tions !’ but he docs not condescend to favour us with the name of 
any hundredth illustrious squire, or hundredth gifted alderman, 
M’hom similar happy accidents have sent forth from their respextive 
societies to instruct and delight an admiring nation.—A fifth does 
not absolutely venture to deny, that the borough system may have 
been the means of sending to parliament nearly every statesman of 
extraordinary ability, whose name illustrates the history of our own 
times ; but is so unconscionable as to quarrel with it for not having 
sent more, and turns round on you triumphantly to ask, what you 
have to say for all the ‘ dull, stupid, droM^sy * blockheads, whom 
the patrons of those boroughs have thrust into the house, and 
who, to your men of talent, are in the proportion of forty to one ?— 
Nay, there is yet a sixth, Mho, when you suppose that your whole 
case is conceded to you, stands ready to knock you down with the 
startling affirmation, that these men of great talent in reality * do 
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more harm than good/—who thinks that, after all, the * dull, 
stupid, drowsy ^ blockhead may, perhaps, be as good a legislatoi 
as another—that what the nation wants, is not governors whom it 
can respect, but tools whom it may command,—not so much men 
capable of understanding or managing its affairs, as honest, well- 
meaning mouthpieces—the faithful and unthinking interpreters of 
the wisdom and will of their constituents ;—and who scruples not 
even to avow, in the language of^an orator, than whom never was 
ally welcomed by his late bitter antagonists with "louder plaudits, 
that ^ if every one of the great statesmen named had perished 
before they entered that house, the country loould not haw been 
any thing the worse for it! ! V 

Such are the vague generalities—the palpable schoolboy sophis* 
tries—the tainted oblations to low and malignant prejudice— 
which, glossed with a metaphor or a truism, and uttered with a 
potent emphasis and u voice of authority, can win at times the 
cheers of a reasoning assembly, and pass with half the world for 
argument and eloquence. But the British House of Commons 
is a dangerous audience to tempt far with such inanities. They 
may bear for a while, with tolerable patience, a dry metaphysical 
experiment on their intellects; but beware how you approach the 
verge of practical absurdity, or rudely trespass on the sensitive 
precincts of good taste or good feeling. You will find yourself 
detected and exposed, with a quickness of tact and perception, 
against which even the most practised impudence feels it difficult 
to stand unmoved. So long as the invective was directed against 
a class^ it seemed as if nothing could be uttered too gross for 
the appetite of the party; but the moment the orator began to 
apply liis detractions—the moment he was found proceeding to 
mangle piecemeal the illustrious dead, and had the temerity to tell 
a society of educated Englishmen, ^ that the people of this coun¬ 
try neither know nor care anything’ about sucii a man as Edmund 
Burke, and that, ^ if those who praise him or who receive his pen- 
sion, would give up that pension^ the country would be ready to 
give a receipt in full for the eulogium on his merits !’—the words 
fell on his audience like ice;—not one friendly ‘ hear’ responded 
to the sentiment, but the most eager of his late applaudcrs shrunk 
back in silence and disgust from the new-formed fellowship. 

That a mind whose whole energies have so long been sub¬ 
servient to the cravings of a restless and vulgar ambition,—whose 
highest quality is a selfish, calculating, unflinching audacity of 
purpose,—and whose weapons are the cunning of a special pleader 
and the coarse sarcasm of a mob haranguer, should have little sym¬ 
pathy to spare for the recollections of departed genius,—that the 
shocks of a long public life, spent amid ceaseless cabals, and sus¬ 
tained 
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tained by the daily incense of popular adulation, should have 
left behind them no heart to understand or venerate that high and 
single-minded philanthropy—that profound acquaintance with 
the springs of human action—that enlarged and almost ora¬ 
cular wisdom, enriched from every store of ancient and mo¬ 
dern knowledge, which has set up a light to ^all times and 
generations,—is no doubt, natural enough. But there are few 
men who, in the common tear.,and wear of society, do not pick 
up enough of seft-knowledgc and discretion, at least to avoid topics 
on which they can hope for no sympathy, and to spare invectives 
which can hurt no one but themselves. 

One word here, by the way, on this very constitutional doctrine, 
which maintains, that representatives arc sent to parliament, 
not to exercise an independent judgment, but to speak the will 
and obey the instructions of their constituents, and which, if 
pushed to the utmost, would obviously deprive pailiuincnt alto¬ 
gether of the character of a deliberative assembly;—a doctrine 
which has long enough been in favour on the hustings, but hitherto 
rarely hazarded within the walls of the house itself, ami univer¬ 
sally repudiated, >vc believe, by every writer worth naming. 
The point indeed is properly one of authority and principle, and 
cannot now be affected by the views which any individual may 
entertain of what would be expedient or desirable. It has been 
held so far back as the reign of Elizabeth, that each member of 
the House of Commons is deputed to serve, not only for his con- 
Ntituents, but for the whole kingdom ; and, consequently, that so 
far from being the mere organ of his constituents’ will, he is not at 
liberty even to consult their interests, except in so far as those are 
compatible with the interests of the rest of the comniuniiy. In 
noticing the first assertion of this great principle, Mr. IJallam 
observes, that it is ' a principle which marks the distinction between 
a modern lilnglisli parliament and such deputations of the estates 
as were assembled in several continental kingdoms ; a principle to 
which the House of Commons is indebted for its weight and dig~ 
nitij, as ivell as its beneficial effieienenj^ and whkh none hxit the 
sei^ile worshippers of the populace are ever found to gainsay 
need not swell our article with quotations, which are in the 
inoutii of every one, from the wTitings and speeches of Mr. Burke, 
'Mr. fox, Mr, Gralta!!, mud other great men of modern times, all 
unanimous in the afiirmation of the same principle, as a funda- 
Uicutal rule of the constitution. It is a principle, too, as clearly 
founded in right reason as any part of our ancient institutions. 
‘For, to assert that the will of the constituent ought to be the rule 
of the representative , is to assert (what is clearly an untenable pro- 
* Hallam's Constitutional History of England, toI. ii., p. 362. 
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position), that the constituent may fairly be presumed as competent 
to legislate for himself and the nation at large, as the representa¬ 
tive \vhom be deputes;—or, failing that presumption, that the 
wishes and caprices of the constituent ought to be gratified at the 
expense not of his own interests only, but those of the country. 
No man, we ^ippose, will be found to maintain gravely sucli paU 
pable absurdities. Nor should we have thought the point alto¬ 
gether worth the space we have bestowed on it, but for its bearing 
on a practice which has of late been gaining groitiid very rapidly, 
of shackling the free judgment of members of parliament in regard 
to particular measmes, by pledges demanded and given, either 
during an election or with a view' to secure their return in case of 
a dissolution;—a practice which wc hold to be not only at utter 
variance with this constitutional principle, but one, in every point 
of view, of most pernicious inlliience and example. 

The*e are few members of parliament, wc believe, who arc not 
in some degree sensible tliiit, in conceding such pledges, they are 
deviating from the strict line of their public duty. J$ut it may not 
have occurred to all of lliem, that every approximation to the uni¬ 
versal adoption and application of such practice is, in real truth, 
a revolutionary approximation to the very worst sort of republican 
government,—to a republic, namely, in which the aft'airs of the stale 
are conducted, not by deputies as in America, but by the people 
themselves in aggregate masses. Much has been said of late of 
the evils of election bribery. lJut what shall be said of that cor¬ 
ruption, which, in open violence of the most sacred of all obliga¬ 
tions, for the sake of procuring a scat in parliament, betrays the 
interests of a nation to the passions of ignorant and misguided 
individuals, paying those individuals with what is poison to them¬ 
selves ? The bribe of an unconstitutional promise may not, 
like a bribe of money, be an indictable olVence, nor sullicicnt, 
as the law at present stands (but as it ought not to stand), 
.to render an election void; but in the giver, the moral pol¬ 
lution is, in our humble Judgment, greater, and to the receiver 
the ])raclical mischief may be infinitely more grievous. Nay, 
we scruple not to add, and it follows indeed as an incontro- 
yerlible corollary from tlie same doctrine, that a course of 
conduct, which in some instances highly honourable men have 
thought lit to prescribe to themselves from the most honourable 
motives, of relinquishing their seats in the house when tliey have 
found the wishes of their constituents on any measure at variance 
with the dictates of their own consciences, proceeds from an en¬ 
tirely mistaken view of the duty of a member of parliament. The 
duration of parliaments is limited by law; and the period will 
cotnc round in due course, when the constituent body, with the 

advantage 
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advantage of time and cool reflection to aid their deliberations, 
will have an opportunity of rejecting the representative whose pre¬ 
vious conduct in parliament they may have seen reason to disap¬ 
prove. But in the mean while, the representative can have as 
little right to ahandm his duty as to betray it; and surely it is 
nothing less than an abandonment, if, in times of |)opular excite¬ 
ment, he delivers up his constituents to the impulse of delusions^ 
from which he is bound to protect them, and gives them the means 
and opportunity of inflicting thaf wound on the country, to which 
his conscience will not permit Aim, by his own act, to be a party. 

Another question, which occupied much of the discussion in 
Parliament, was, whether the scheme proposed by ministers under 
the name of Reform be or be not in fact a ^ IlevolutioUf^ or whe¬ 
ther it be nioio properly described as ‘ a new constUution,^ or, as 
others insist, be ‘a reconstruction ’ merely of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Certainly, if the tendency and ultimate consequences of 
the measure were likely to be in any w'ay affected by the name 
which you give it, this might be a matter of some consequence. 
But as you cannot render it more or less dangerous, by calling it 
one thing or another, it might be well for its defenders to apply 
themselves to the real question of that danger, rather than waste 
their strength in such mere verbal disputes. According to the 
definition of the very able secretary for Ireland, who contended 
for the w^ord ^ reconstruction,’ a revolution is ^ a great change in 
the institutions of a country, brought about by the application of 
an unconstitutional force.^ But that definition, as it appears to 
us, would in its strict sense exclude the first French revolution 
itself,—that very revolution which thoser have in their minds, who 
denounce the proceedings of ministers as of a revolutionary cha¬ 
racter, and to which, in the signs and circumstances of the present 
times, they think they can perceive a resemblance:—for, however 
the subsequent course of events may have been influenced by 
external violence, it will not be denied, that the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789 was convoked and Its first proceedings sanc¬ 
tioned by the supreme authority of the state, and that the revolution, 
therefore, had in its origin all the advantage of a legal sanction. 
And if the alarms with which so many individuals—individuals, 
we will presume to say, of some authority and reputation for their 
sagacity and experience—men who have shown a capacity for 
public affairs, and performed services, w'hich will not perhaps bear 
a comparison with the financial and diplomatic exploits of the 
present cabinet, but which have yet been thought respectable,—if 
the alarm with which such persons regard the progress of this 
Reform Bill, be not the mere phantasms of a distempered imagi¬ 
nation, but the presages of a wise and calculating forecastif 
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the change be an entire change of the principles by which the 
wheels of the machine have been hitherto kept in their right places j 
—if all the existing elemcntsoi the popular branch of the constitution 
are to be remodelledy if a very large proportion of them is to be ex-» 
iingiiishedy and if a mass of new elements is to be called into action 
of whose working wo can know nothing but by conjecture;—and if 
it should so hetpperiy that this ^reconstructed^ fabric| huddled up 
in haste, in confusion, and in fear, without antiquity, without custom, 
without character, without any tiling but its own merits to recom¬ 
mend it, should fail to realize all the sanguine anticipations of its ad¬ 
mirers,—that it should be found to reel a little on its first exposure 
to the shocks of such another gale as we have lately encountered,— 
that it should be declared to have lost the public confidenccj and 
another recamtniction be called for: and so on, till, in short, from 
less to more, all our ancient institutions should be superseded by the 
uncontrolled supremacy of a Comnultee of Public Safety;—if all 
this should perchance bo brought about by the operation of thb 
Reform Bill, or of some other cause which this bill is to call into 
action, (and there is nothing in the supposed chain of events so 
very miraculous,) why, what better epithet, we ask, could be 
applied to the measure than ‘ revolutionaryAnd where should 
Avc be able to find an example in more perfect analogy with our 
reformed parliament, than these very States General ol' France ? 
Let those who object to the phrase ' revolution,* prove to us that 
the danger is visionary; and we shall not quarrel with them about 
the appellation. 

All this, hoMxver, is still extremely wide from the real mark. 
Even if tlip argument w^ere conceded to the reformers on every 
particular hitherto noticed, we should still be without any thing 
in the shape of reason or even pretext for the momentous experi¬ 
ment now in contemplation. In casting about for the feasible 
grounds, if any such there are, on which the authors and abettors 
of that experiment may be supposed to rest their justification, we 
meet with one or two very feeble and unsustained attempts to refer 
it to a principle of natural or legal right. As for the first, we 
believe there is no person in parliament, except Mr. Hunt, who 
stands up for the doctrine, that every man, who is liable to pay 
taxes or serve in the militia, has a right superior to the law, (for if 
it be not superior to the law, he can have none,) to a voice by 
himself or a representative of his own election, in making the 
law's by which his property and liberty are infringed. VV"e think 
we have once or twice, how'ever, in conning over some of the sixth- 
rate radical pamphlets of the day, come across some stuff of the 
same sort,—propounded too as if it were an admitted and incon¬ 
trovertible truth, and with an air of confidence which might lead one 

to 
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to suspect; that; among certain classes of society whose prejudices 
it flatters; this antediluvian theory may still be of greater authority^ 
Uian we could otherwise have supposed possible in this age of 
pure intellect and utilitarian philosophy. However dangerous 
and inexpedient we may think it, to follow^ out first principles to 
all their consequences in every case, without looking to the right 
or to the left, we are yet very free to allow, that no*practical ques¬ 
tion can be investigated to much advantage without sonic occa* 
sional advertenee to ihenu Bift then we must take care that we 
get hold of the true first principles. And when wc find a person 
entertaining purely practical views, yet bewildering himself in spe¬ 
culations as to what a man’s rights arc in the social state, instead 
of considering what is good for him, we may venture to set it 
down perhaps, without any very great breach of candour, that 
such person lias not been much accustomed to exercise liis reason 
on subjects of this nature,—else he could scarcely have wandered 
so far out of the right road. You may as well expect to find the 
beautiful varieties and conveniences of civilized life among tlie 
woods and savannahs of the Illinois, as any princi|)les applicable 
to the social condition of man iu the abstract rights of the species. 
Those rights have reference only to the state of nature. And 
were you to adopt them as a pure element of legislation, 
without reference to their connexion with actual establishments and 
with the habits and happiness of society, back to the state of 
nature they would assuredly bring you. A man may have a 
natural riyht to cobble his own shoes; and, as llie matter does not 
much concern others, the law may allow him in that respect to 
iiululgc his fancy; but it is a right oi which few persons desire to 
avail themselves, while they know that the office can be so much 
better performed by the cobbler. Unfortunately, however there 
are not a few, to whom the absurdity of attempting to exercise a 
handicraft profession without previous instruction or practice would 
be sufiiciently apparent, yet who cannot be divested of the nolion, 
that they arc eminently qualified to cobble the machine of the 
stale without any such preparation. And here it is lliat it 
becomes necessary for the law to interfere, not for the cruel pur¬ 
pose of baulking the humour of the party, but to save the rest of 
the community from becoming the victims of his experiments. 
Even ill their simplest application, discussions as to such points 
of original right are of all olliers the most idle and unprofitable. 
What shall we say then to the folly of resorting to such a 
source, for rules applicable to a scheme so purely artificial,—so 
entirely a matter of positive and conventional institution, as a 
representative system of government ? If it be an iiuhdeasible 
principle of natural law, tliat no man cun be justly called on to 
‘ pay 
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pay taxes or to render any personal service to the statei who had 
not given his previous consent to the same either individually or 
by deputy; why is the same privilege of choice to be denied the 
woman whom you compel to the drudgeries of domestic duty,— 
to tlie child whom you enslave in the bonds of tutelage,—or the 
lunatic whom you lock up in a madhouse ? By what principle 
of natural right, again, can a majority pretend to bind a minority ^ 
or how can it be said that my wiy is expressed by a representative 
whom I not only have not chosen, but Tvhose nmnination I have 
done my utmost to oppose ? It will be answered, that these are 
extreme cases, to which the general principle could not be ap¬ 
plied, without inconvenience or injury to society.—Very true: but 
that very circumstance is the test of the principle. Its absurdity 
docs not become fully apparent till you try to follow it out to 
such extreme cases, and tlien you are thrown back at once on the 
principle of expediency, from which you ought never to have de¬ 
parted. 

But if there be little wisdom in searching for the rules of civi¬ 
lized oocieiy in the relations of the savage state, wc can scarcely 
think it much wiser to resort to the obscure records of a remote 
and barbarous age for instruction in the principles of modern 
constitutional law. Tn proof of the doctrine, that by the ancient 
constitution of the realm no man is liable to be taxed for the sup¬ 
port of the state, who has not consented, by himself or his repre¬ 
sentative, to the imposition of those taxes, Lord John Bussell 
refeis us to an authority almost as old as the House of Commons 
itself, the statute 24 Edward T., l)e TaUufjio non concedendo, —a 
statute, wo bclicvc, of ddubtful authenticity, and enacted, at all 
events, at a period when parliaments were not summoned so 
much for the purpose of deliberating on the public aftairs or of 
granting the supplies called for by the general necessities of tlic 
state, as of conferring and settling with the crown the sums which 
the latter, m its own right and by virtue of its feudal prerogatives, 
might be entitled to levy from the difl'erent classes of its subjects, 
and so preventing occasions which might otherwise have arisen for 
internal strife and dissension. If the testimony* j)roves anything 
for Lord John Russell’s case, it must go the length of this,—that 
universal suflrage (that is, a right of suffrage in every person 
above the condition of a pauper) has been, ever since the reign 
of Edward L, and is at this moment, the law of the land, and tliat 


• Tho passage in the statute 1)$ Tallagio non co7tce(lett/4o relied on, is as follows, 
viz,—* Nullum tallagium vel auxiliuzn, per nos, vel hioredes nostros, in regno 
nostro ponaiur'seu levetur, sine voluutatc et asseusu archiepiscoporum, cpiscoporum, 
•comituai, baronuxn, militum, burgeusium, et aliorum liberonim homimun de regno 
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all taxes which have been levied by any other authority than the 
representatives of the people so chosen, have been illegal exac¬ 
tions ;—a proposition which the stoutest lawyer of the party has 
not ventured to assert, and to which Lord John Russell’s very 
scheme of recomtruction has, in fact, quite as little relation, as 
has the uniforn^ractice of the constitution from Edward 1. to the 
present day. The ‘ hunjemes et liberi homines^ described in this 
act can no more, ^vc apprehend, be identified with ^ all the free 
inhabitants of the country,^ than the ^ knights, citizens, and bur¬ 
gesses of the United Kingdom, in parliament assembled,’ can be 
held to mean the uhole collected population of England. The 
words have reference to the ' burgesses and freemen’ summoned 
to parliament by the King’s writ, and to no others. And when it 
is known, that in the reign of lidward I., and for long after, these 
writs were sent exclusively to the royal boroughs, or to those 
boroughs in which the king possessed influence, the sheriflf with¬ 
holding them at his discretion, whenever the submissive depend¬ 
ence of the place could not be relied on; and that it was the 
practice of the king to name the deputies whom they were to 
return to Parliament,* it will not perhaps be thought that the 
concession to popular rights was, after all, so very invaluable, or 
that the system then existing is a very fit subject for the envy and 
imitation of future ages. The entire machinery of our borough 
system is of vejy ancient date—too ancient, indeed, to be accu¬ 
rately defined. There appears to have been the same variety in 
the constitutions of the boroughs at the earliest periods to which 
they can be traced, as there exists at the present moment—in 
some places the freemen, in others the officers of a corporation, 
in others the freeholders, the burgage tenants, the inhabitants 
paying scot and lot, the inhabitants generally, or different combi¬ 
nations of these classes, sharing the elective franchise.f And it 
is equally certain, that the interference of the crown and aristo¬ 
cracy in the election of members of the House of Commons may 
claim the sanction of very remote usage, if that could avail for its 
justification, and that at those early periods it was exercised with 
an openness that, in these days of corruption, would be considered 
altogether scandalous.;]; 

From 


♦ Oldfield’s Representative History, vol. i. n. 158-9. 

f Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia—England, by the Right Hon. Sir James Mac* 
kintosh, M.P., vol. i. p. 354. 

t Mr. Hallam, with reference to this suliject, mentions an anecdote of the reign of 
Henry VIII. * Sir Robert Sadler writes to some one, whose name does not appear, to 
inform him, that the Duke of Norfolk had spoken to the King, who was well coir* 
tented he should be a burgess for Oxford; and that he should “ order himself in the 
said room according to such instructions as the said Duke of Norfolk should give him 
from the King: '* if he is not elected at Oxford, the writer will recommend him to 
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From such facts it may at least be inferred, that the progress of 
our constitution has not been one of continued degeneracy, as 
some of its commentators \vould persuade us. And we shall take 
leave of this part of the subject by recommending to the study of 
those who expect to iind among the antiquities of our institutions 
any perfect nickel by which to reconstruct them, the following 
admirable observations from the first volume of a History of 
England, by a Whig authority of no less name than Sir James 
Mackintosh, published only during the course of tljie last year, but 
unhappily too early to have allow'ed him an opportunity of accom-* 
modating his doctrines to the new lights which have since, so 
unexpectedly, burst on his associates. 

‘ The Whigs (observes Sir James), with no less deviation from truth, 
endeavour to prove that the modern constitution of king, lords, and 
commons, subsisted in the earliest times, and was then more pure 
and flourishing than in any succeeding age. No one, at that time, 
was taught by a wide survey of society, that governments are 7ioi 
framed after a models but that all tlieir parts and powers grow out of 
occasional acts, prompted by some urgent expediencyy or some private 
hiteresi^ wiiich, in the course of time, coalesce and harden into usage; 
and that this bundle of usages is the object of respect and the guide of 
c.onducly long before it is embodied, defined, and enforced in written 
laws. Government may be, in some degree, reduced to system, but 
it cannot flow from it. It is not like a machine, or a building, which 
may be constructed entirely, and according to a previous plan, by the 
art and labour of man. It is better illustrated by comparison with 
vegetables or even animals, which may be, in a very high degree, im¬ 
proved by skill and care, ichicJt may be grievously injured by neglect^ 
or destroyed by violence^ hut^ivhich cannot be produced by human con^ 
irivance, A government can, indeed, be no more than a mere draught 
or scheme of rule, when it is not composed of habits of obedience on 
the part of the people, and of an habitual exercise of certain portions 
of authority by the individuals or bodies who constitute the sovereign 
power: these habits, like all others, can only be formed by repeated 
acts ; they cannot be suddenly infused by the law-giver, nor can they 
immediately follow the most perfect conviction of their propriety. 
Many causes having more power over the human mind than written 

some ofmy lord’s towns of his bishopric of Winchester.’** Cotton MSS., Cleo¬ 
patra K. iv. 178.«<Thus/ coiitinncs the historian, * we see that the practice of oiu: 
government has always been alike ; and we may add the same of the nobility, who 
interfered with elections full as continually, and fur more openly, than in modem 
times. The diiFercucc is, that a secretary of the treasury, or peer’s agent, does that 
with some precaution of secrecy, which the council boarn, or the peer himself, under 
the Tudors, did by express letter to the returning officer; and that the operating 
motive is the prospect of a good place in the excise or customs for compliance, rather 
than that of lying some months in the Fleet fbr disobedience.*—llallam’s Constitu¬ 
tional History of England, vol. i. p. 361—note. See, also, the very excellent speech of 
Sir Robert Inglis in the late debate. 
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laAv, it is extremely difficvlt^ from the mere perusal of a written scheme 
of goeernment^ to foretell xohat it will prove in action!^ 

Wc conic now to what tlic Wiiig refonners appear to consider as 
their great and unanswerable argument,—the only argument in¬ 
deed put forward in parliament by the noble mover of the bill, 
(unless the piece of antiquarian pedantry winch wo have just been 
discussing can be considered such,) and the argument uniformly 
pressed with the greatest confulcnce by all the speakers of ability 
on the same sylc of the housof and pressed, wc are inclined to 
think, with the most elVect. It is this,—that the House of Com¬ 
mons has entirely lost llie confidence of the people of England, 
and that, without that conlidence, it is impossible for the govern- 
jnent of tiie country longer to go on. '^riiere is a rlecp-roolcd tlis- 
contont, we are told, which has been growing now through two 
generations; that tlic legislature has tried every means in its power, 
whether of coercion or palliation, to put an end to it—but all in 
vain—the evil is still increasing from day to day. This argument 
is made to bear upon us in two shapes : in the first place, as it 
applies to our reason—to the policy of setting the constitution 
right again in public opinion, and so calling into alliance with the 
ordinary principles of good government, all that iutelligencc which, 
disgusted with the monstrous anomalies of the system, and de¬ 
prived of its legitimate weight in the country, is at present working 
against us;—in the second place, as it applies to our fears—to 
the prudence of preventing those fatal consequences, which we are 
told must ensue, if wc exasperate by a denial the dissatisfied mil¬ 
lions who are just now calling with one voice for redress. 

We shall first address ourselves to iliG point of reason. And 
here there are few persons, we presume, who will not be ready to 
admit, that, in the present state of the world, with a free press, 
diffused intelligence, and habits of free thinking and discussion 
on all subjects, to a degree certainly unknown at any former 
period, no institution which has been really and irretrievably con¬ 
demned by the deliberate judgment of the nation, can lung hope 
to stand. There is a preliminary question, however, which sug¬ 
gests itself at the outset, in considering a case like this—To what 
cause are wc to ascribe this loss of confidence of which you tell 
us ? Is it merely to the existence of these anoaiialies, to which we 
have just adverted, or to any practical mischiefs which have 
actually flowed from them? On this head, let us hear the case, 
on the part of ministers, as stated by the Judge-Advocate-General, 


* Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopscdia—England, by the Right Honourable Sir James 
Mackintosh; M, P., yol, i., p. 
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who treated this part of the subject more at large, aud witli greater 
ability, than any of the other ministerial speakers. 

‘ "FJic House of Commons/ according to that learned gentleman^ 

‘ now stands and has long stood in’ wliat he calls ‘ a false position; 
and in those days of growing light, intelligence, and education, it will 
be manifestly impossible for us to maintain that false position much 
longoi. If the mcory of the constitution is ri<jhi^ as it is delivered to 
113 by Blackstonc, De Lolme, and all our best constitutional ivriters, 
then our present pradkc must be h(^l; and if the practice be correct, 
tlien it falsifies the theoiy. On the first day of the? session wc de¬ 
pute the Speaker to demand from tlie croAvn a full liberty of speech, 
and tliat it shall not interfere with our proceedings. On the first day 
of the session wc pass a resolution, that no peer ought to have any 
influence in this house ; and the very forms with regard to election 
petitions, committees, &(\ prove the soundness of the doctrine, that 
tins is essentially tlic house of the people. Now, the present state of 
knowledge, the immense diffusion of education is such, that the 
majority of the population of England are fully able to understand the 
theories of Blackstone and De I-iolme on this subject. There is not a 
general election, at which the soundness of the principle is not 
admitted by every candidate, AVhig or Tory, in their appeals to their 
constituents; and it will not do to tell them, that the practice is one 
thing and tliat the theory is another: the understandings of men are 
not yet to he made to see how these two doctrines are to be reconciled. 
They tell you, you cannot continue to adopt your present system without 
a breach of the constitution. You put forward one theory, which you 
contradict in practice, and another which you cannot defend. You 
confess enough to excite jealousy, and arc not willing to do enough to 
save yourselves from the consequences of your own confession.* 

Now, there is certainly-’, in this view of the case, something 
which, on the first blush, is not unplausiblc. It is not to be de¬ 
nied, that the theory of our constitution, as it is laid down 
{erroneously laid down, as, with great submission, wc argue) by 
the most celebrated constitulional writers, and, what is of more 
consequence, that the law of the constitution is at variance both 
with the practice and with that which we and the other advocates 
of the existing system contend to be its true theory.—It is not to 
be denied, that while, on the one hand, it is annually declared by 
a resolution of the House, to be * a high breach of the piivi- 
leges of the Commons, for any lord of parliament to concern him¬ 
self in the election of members of parliament,’ and by another, 
to be ‘ highly criminal in any minister or servant under the 
crown, directly or indirectly, to use the powers of office in the 
election of representatives to serve in parliamentit is neverthe¬ 
less the practice, and, as we contend, the beneficial practice, for 
many peers and servants of the crown largely to influence such 

elections; 
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elections ; that while, on the one hand, the procuring ihc return 
of any member to serve in parliament by means of any gift or 
promise, is, in the eye of the law, a highly penal offence, it is, at 
the same time, a matter of perfect notoriety, that seats in parlia¬ 
ment are’ daily so)d for money, and it may be maintained, on 
grounds which we hold to be incontrovertible, that, if seats were 
no longer to be obtained for money, the safe and Jbeneficiul work¬ 
ing of the constitution Avould be most essentially endangered ; 
—and that so^ through a strange and fortuitous combination of 
mutually counteracting powers, the vitality of the system is pre¬ 
served by the continual infringement of the letter of its rules. 

Wc have thus met the case broadly; and now let us look at it 
a little more closely. It is alleged, that the people of this country 
have now become too much enlightened, to bear these monstrous 
anomalies and inconsistencies any longer,—that such anomalies arc 
too shocking, to stand in the presence of that day of truth which 
education has poured on us. It may be so;—but yet it does some¬ 
how occur to us, that there is, after all, something miglity poetical 
in this sort of grievance. It strikes us as a thing rather new', that 
a whole people should be thus up in arms, as they arc represented 
to be, on a mere point of casuistry,—should be ready to rise in 
revolution,—because their understandings cannot reconcile two 
conflicting propositions. Surely, we think to ourselves, either 
this excitement is vastly overrated, or there must b(; something 
behind die curtain,—we cannot have heard the real grievance. 

Hut if it be indeed a necessary effect of the general diffu¬ 
sion of education, that men will no longer take experience on 
political subjects for their guide ; — if education has taught 
them only just enough to make them presumptuous and in¬ 
docile,—if it has enabled them to read, merely to deliver them 
over to the ffutterics of the daily press, which, for the future, 
are to supersede the instructions of history and philosophy; 
and if the result of all this is to be, that they are to cast off a 
system of government under which they have lived and ffourished, 
for one which by daily experience is proved to be impracticable; 
—if such, as Mr. Grant’s argument would lead us to conclude, 
be the inevitable fruits of the present system of education, wc must 
say, that wc have never heard a condemnation pronounced on that 
system which, in our judgment, was half so severe or unanswerable, 
—We really, how'ever, cannot yet consent to relinquish the hope, 
that knowledge maybe found more compatible witlithe peace and 
happiness of society. Wc cannot but cling to the persuasion, that 
the mischief in this case is not so much, in fact, from too much 
instruction as from too little; and that if half the pains had been 
taken to dispel the delusions on this subject, which have been 
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employed in spreading them, they might not perhaps have been 
taken in vain. In Scotland, vvliere the education of the poor was 
much earlier an object of attention than in England, and where it 
has been carried to a much greater extent, the manufacturing 
classes have, in laic years, evinced a spirit of subordination aiul 
patience uiideM the privations of the times, altogether exemplary. 
And when we find such sound and rational opinions on such sub¬ 
jects as machinery and wages, understood and professed by two 
starving mechanics of Glasgow,•as appear in the examination 
adverted to in the speech of the Lord Advocate, might it not be 
worth while to try, if, instead of breaking down the institutions of 
the country to suit the understmidings of that class of society, it 
might not be possible to raise their understandings to a level with 
our institutions?—if it might not be possible to commnniente to 
them a degree of instruction equally high, on tin: principles of 
civil g(m;rnmeiit, as on those of political economy,—and so, per¬ 
haps, reconcile tliem to diihcnltics and inconsistencies in onr 
scheme of polity, which have not been found so very revolting to 
minds more enlightened? 

Let us try a little the sincerity of these reasoiiors, however, by 
their acts. Because they find it ‘ imposiiiljle to mainiain in nryu^ 
ment the practice of borough noniiimtioiis, as consistent with the 
theory of a representative government,’—because they see that the 
people will no longer tolerate a system by which law and practice 
arc thus kept in continual conHict, they resolve on a great measure 
of reform, which is to sweep away all these anomalies, and base 
the constitution— -for the first time —on defensible princi|)les. 
'I'liese are their grand objects; and, of course, in their new plan, 
there is to be no more sale of seats,—no more illegal interference 
of peers at elections, in detiance of the annual resolution of the 
House of Commons. Is it so? Why, as to the matter of bribery, 
they seem to have given themselves very hllle concern ; and of the 
hundred and forty-two boroughs wlsich lluw permit to remain, we 
find that there are no less than seventy-five which return members 
under the direct influence of some patron (noble or plebeian), and 
that more than three-fourths of the other sixty-seven icgularly put 
themselves up to the highest bidder!! By giving the franchise to the 
ten-pound householders, these iniiuences may, no doubt, in some 
instances, be a little disturbed; but, generally speaking, they will 
remain as they are. And so little, indeed, does it seem to liave 
been within the views of the framers of the bill to exclude them al¬ 
together, that Lord John Russell thinks it necessary to vindicate 
himself from the imputation of any such inleulion, ^ The 
aristocracy,' he tells us, * will always still be able to hold as 
much influence as it ought to have' (by law, observe, that is, none at 
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all) the election of the rnenibeis of this house/ And even that 
pink of radicalism^ Mi\ Whittle Harvey, holds it out as one of the 
recommendations of the bill, that it preserves forty-seven seats for 
as many small boroughs, whicli will afford an opening, by patron¬ 
age or inone,y, to men of talents, and the other classes of persons 
who usually are introduced through such channehj to the house. 
—Really then, Mr. Grant, it does seem to us, that, as far as the 
principle is coucernetl, we are pretty inuch in the same situation 
as Itelore! Yyu will still, we ®Suspcct, be as much puz/ded as 
ever, to give a satisfactory reply to your Renlhaniite operatives at 
^^orwich, when they ask you liow you reconcile these practices 
with the theory of the constitution. And if it be, as you tell us, 
their inU llccluul lionor of such contradictions, that is to drive 
th(‘in, by a sort of moral lU'cessity, as it were, to mutiny and 
jcbellioii, in case this bill iifamld mit ialo a laWy it becomes 
a SCI ions rpicslion to consider, how their minds are likely to be 
aftecled if it do 

But it is only necessary to look a little at the history of this 
paroxysm of popular insanity which has been raging through tlie 
land, to satisfy every iniiul not entirely bewildered by passing 
events, that this metaphysical chinuTu, which ministers have con¬ 
jured up us iheir pretext for invading the chartered privileges of 
some hundred ancient corporations, has, in truth, nearly us little 
real ioundation in popidar feeling, as it has in common sense, or 
(we may add) in their own purposes at the time when they framed 
the bill now before pailiameut. It is a common reproach to the 
advocates of the conservative system, that they liave been living 
in an iileal world of their own,—that the signs of the times have 
passed by them unheeded,—that they do not mix with the people, 
and know nothing ol the new elements of power which have 
sprung* lip around tlicm, or of that great revolution of niiiul 
which is daily and hourly advancing with irresistible strides. 
Rut w^e shouhl like to interrogate a little some of tlie members of 
his Majesty’s cabinet, as to the results of their voyages of disco¬ 
very into the domains of tlie schoolmaster. They must have been 
more tortunale than we have been in such peregrinations, if they 
gathered much instruction on the theory of government. Ask a Suf¬ 
folk tanner ask u shopkeeper of Marylebone—ask a Nlanchester 
vveaver, what his notions are on the subject of reform. Very pos¬ 
sibly each ol the.se three parties will, in the first instance, make you 
the same answer, * Certainly, he wants leform/ And wdiy ? Is it 
to set his mind at rest, by putting an end to the enormity of peers 
committing these constant breaches of privilege, by their interfe¬ 
rence in elections ? Why, ten to one he never heard of the thing 
before. No! he takes a much more familiar and practical view of 
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the case. The farmer thinks reform will do good, because he has 
been lold, it will relieve him from the payment of tithes. The man 
of Marvlebonc has found the j)eriodical visits of the tax-gatherer 
very disagreeable, and petitions for reform because it is to abolish 
the house and window-tax. The weaver has been taught by those 
instructors of ihe |)ress, who kindly take his affairs under their pro¬ 
tection, that the proffts of labour ought to be more er|uitab]y ap¬ 
portioned between the capitalist and the workman than they now 
are; he is dissatislitd with the ^present govermuent, because it 
M'ill not tix a minimum in the scale of wages, and compel the 
master manufacturer to em]>loy his operatives at that rate; and for 
that reason, he too calls aloud for reform. As to the notion of 
desiiiug a reform (or the sake of the thing itself fur the mere 
eiaiceit of improving the beauty and n.‘gulaiity of the system, no 
such romance ever entered the imagination of one or tbe other;— 
their care is for the ulterior objects, which their ffattereis tell them 
reform is to bring about, and for those only;—and so very gross 
and coimnon-placi^ indeed are their notions,—so little in sym¬ 
pathy with the refined doctrines of honourable and learned geutle- 
inen loudiing purity of election, that, if any of them happens to 
be a liouseliolder living in a borough of which he is not a free¬ 
man, he will not scruple to tell you, that he wishes for reform 
be<'ause it will ffhe him a share in the feasts and emoluments of 
eleetionSy from which he has been hitherto excluded by the mo¬ 
nopoly of a corporation. Tliese are the topics, which form the 
real elements of popular excitement. '^I'hese arc the true motives, 
on which tlie man of the * ^Movement’ calculates on being able 
to work —motives far nu^v palpable and intelligible, and (we wall 
add) far mure ratumal^ than any of those fanljisies put forth in 
argument by the W hig advocates for the bill. The necessities and 
the rapacity of individuals are the of the llame ;—reform 

is but the loieli, wliieli the radical iuccudiury applies to the stubble, 
in the hope of raising himself to distinction and power amidst a ge¬ 
neral confusion of tire and smoke. Of the six hundred and forty-live 
reform petitions which were poured on the table of I’arliument from 
all pails of the country, between the commencement of the session 
on the olli November last, and the 4lh March, after deducting one 
hundred and seventy-nine from Scotland (of which the prayer re¬ 
lated almost exclusively to the local grievance of the royal burghs,) 
there remained four hundred and sixty-six from different parts of 
England,—of which it appears by the J^arliamentary return, that 
more than half (in all two hundred and eighty) demanded " vote 
by ballot,’—a full third ^ short patliamcnts,’—a large proportion 
(from the whole kingdom two hundred and thirty-nine) reduction 
of taxes,—and seventy the abolition or modification of tithes. 
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Ill the whole number we find only one luinclred and two which 
pray for reform in parliament, without reference to any of 
these collateral topics ;—but what description of reform,—whether 
extending to universal sullrage or otherwise, does not appear from 
the return ; and we arc left to judge of their general spirit only 
from the tact, that among these one hundred and t,vo is the Ro¬ 
tunda petition subscribed by ‘ U enry Hunt.’ Rut, whatever may be 
the contents of the others, we have at all events the positive, and 
(as far as we have heard) the ye( micontradicted assurance of the 
member for Preston himself, that, after a careful examiiiatioii of 
all these petitions, he could find only tivo which asked for any 
thing in the least like what ministers propose to give us ! 

Is it possible, then, that any council of reasonable creatures can 
delude theiiiselvcs vvith the persuasion, that men urged on by such 
views and incentives, will quietly relinquish every substantial and 
tangible object of their desires, and sit down contented with the 
barren contemplation of a scheme, which they are told is to 
reconcile, in future, the practice of the constitution with the 
theory !—that the conlidence, which according to them the present 
House of Commons has lost, will be yielded without reserve 
to another, destined, in the fond anticipation of the Whigs, 
by its steady adherence to ancient principles, to blast all the 
most cherished hopes of those persons,—and this merely be¬ 
cause the members of that new House are to be elected on 
rather a more regular and uniform system!—that when distress 
shall again visit the land, when the artisan shall be w'ithout em¬ 
ployment and the labourer without food—(and do what we may, 
such times will again come round),—‘ Umy will cease,’ to use the 
language of an eminent speaker, ‘ to think that that distress has 
arisen solely from the misgovermiient and oppression of their 
rulers,’ and every motive of dissatisfaction and distrust will sub¬ 
side in the idea, that the House of Commons, though doing 
nothing and able to do nothing for their relief, though in its 
measures and course of policy not to be distinguished from its 
predecessor, is now, forsooth, chosen by householders paying lOl. 
a year rent! Or, if the assailing waters be indeed so overwhelming 
as they would now have us believe, can ministers indulge the 
dream that, after levelling the time-honoured rampart of the con¬ 
stitution to tlie dust, their miserable shred of parchment is to 
stem out the inundation ? 

Ihe Lord Advocate, indeed, tries to soothe us with the notion, 
that ‘ reasonable retorm, though it will not satisfy the unreasonublef 
will satisfy the reasonable, and that if you satisfy the reasonable 
and induce them to unite with you, you will be better able to 
deal with the unreasonable.’ He ingeniously talks of drawing ‘ a 
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firmament between the poor voters above and the lakes of cor¬ 
ruption below/ and of thus * uniting all those who have property, 
and rendering the large body of the people interested in obeying 
the law, and zealous in defending the constitution of the country/ 
All this seems vastly plausible. But then the unlucky question 
occurs—VViicP are the reasonable? Is it the reasonahle who are 
making all this clamour? Are the rexisonable the petitioners to 
parliament? Tlie reasonabh^ ijpcording to llie J^ord Advocate’s 
sense of the word (ami, setting the s(?du('tions ofoflice out of the 
case, we might pcrliaps venture to include the learned I-ord 
himself among the number), would, fur the most part, we suspect, 
be very well content to let matters remain as they are. Ministers 
tell ns, that they propose this nu^asurc to parliament because it is 
demanded by the unanimous wishes of the country; and if you 
ask them for the evidence of those wishes, they refer you to the 
jwlUlons. Now, either those petitions speak the unanimous 
wishes of the community—of the reasonable coinmunity we arc of 
course tu uudci sland,—or they do not : if they do not, then the 
wliolc muiisltM'ial fabric becomes at once baseless, and falls to the 
ground ; if they do, then it is equally clear that we cannot hope 
to satisfy this reasonable community, by a measure which docs not 
concede what they ask for. Out of tills dilemma, wc shall leave 
the learned Lord to extricate himself as he best can. 


And this brings us to that view of the argument in which it 
addresses itself to our fcarsy —an application not so openly recog¬ 
nized as the otlier, but enforced with a dexterity and perseverance 
which prove how nnich more it is relied on. Tlicre was scarcely 
a speech, indeed, from tlfc ministerial benches, in the course of 
all the nine nights’ debate, wliich did not begin by deprecating 
every hlea of iuHuencing the decision of so great a question by an 
app<;ul to such ignoble feelings, and which did not end by the 
suggestion of some image or sentiment calculated to excite tlicm. 
A\ 0 are assured that ^ there must either be a reform, or that the 


Jirilish couslituiion mvsl perish/ —that ‘ there will be such agita¬ 
tion in this country as has never been seen before,’—and that ^ w^c 
must have a great and eflicient reform if w e would preuenf revolu¬ 
tion /—that * the people of Euglaiul present themselves as one man 
at the bar of this house, and demand this boon /—that ‘ the thinij 
is done, and it would now be an act of madness to reject the mea¬ 
sure /—that ^ the time is come when the wishes of tlie pcojilcwdth 
respect to reform can no longer he resisled f —that ^ if you dis¬ 
appoint the people, by throwing out the bill, it will put the peace of 
the country in a slate of jeopardy, which the speakeryear6' to con¬ 
template /’ One orator states, ^ not as a threat, hut as a reason for 
granting reform, his conviction, that unless some such measure be 
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adopted, llie institutions of this country vnll he exposed io great 
damjerj* and prays, that ‘ those who resist the measure may not see 
cause to regret that they had not taken a ditterent coui'se, amidst 
riofj ennfisention^ andmassavrvV i\nother ‘does not mean to 
vse. the lampauje of iatimidafion, hut feels bound to say, that 
sooner or later, but more lihrly soon than late^ if tfie opinions of 
an honourable and learned genllcin:m sliould prevail, that catas¬ 
trophe tvould arise which he M’shes to avoitlT A third would 
not have it ‘ sujJposed, that he appetds to the fears rather than 
to the judjjment of honourabitj members, but he feels that the 
rejection of the proposed measure will entail a state of things 
which no man can think of wilhonl sitvdderluij P And lastly, 
there comes the noble mover of the hill himself, winding up the 
debate nith his tleniniciation of the ‘ ronsecjncnce of m/,v//iig 
popular demands^ and a nd'ercnce to the ‘ warning example of 
Charles the Tenth and Prince PoVignav P 

That all these frightful apparitions of impending rovolulion, 
conjured up in such quick succession, and almost indeed, Me imiy 
say, kept eontinnally befoie the view, and seconded liy still more 
alarming dcinonstralions from without, should have had their 
eifecl on timid and vacillating minds, is not very surprising. "Hie 
panic produced by the l"rench and Belgian nMohitioiis lias luiw 
indeed very much suhsided ; but that ‘ ilread of plnsical force,* 
Mdiicit we have ventured to assign as llu; prime moli\e of most 
recent conversions to ndonn among the edueatcal classes, has not 
yet entirely ctiased to operate Nay, in some instances, it secaus 
to have so entirely mastered the senses of those mIio liave fallen 
under its inUuence, as to have scaled liol only their judgments 
but their memories, and produced a settled conviction, that 
the same phantoms, which appear to them just now so ter¬ 
rible, are no new acquaintanc<*s, hut have been menacing them 
almost from the hour of their birth, "riiese will continue, 
no doubt, to maintain their hold, until exorcised by some more 
potent spirit of the same order,—until, in plain terms, the paities 
can bo brought to comprelienil, that whatever they may risk in this 
case by taking their stand at once against jiopular clamour, the 
danger of yielding to it, if not more imminent, is infinitely more 
certain, more fearful, and more irreniediabhi. Meanwhile, we 
may be allowed, [leiluips, to detain our readers for an instant while 
we say a few mon^ words as to the circiunstimces and origin of 
this agitation, ami in support of the opinion we have from the 
first professed, that it is an agitation hy no means of that formida¬ 
ble character, nor springing from those deep sources which many 
are prone to believe, but is of a nature quite as evanescent as any 
other of those periodical excitemeiUs to w'hich the people of tins 
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country have long been so proverbially subject, and would probably 
ere this have passed away like its predecessors, but for the facti¬ 
tious influence which it has acquired, from the extraordinary line of 
conduct which his Majesty’s government has thought fit to atlopt. 

A\u\ here we meet, in the iirst place, witli that most im[>ortant 
and, to this day, uncontrovertod fact, which was first brought to 
the notice of the House of Commons by Mr. Croker, that during 
the space of six years, from 18124 to 1829, there was not a single 
petition on the subject of pailiafnentar\ reform jMcseiittal to par¬ 
liament. VVe may date the gradual decline of the cause, indeed, 
irom the period of the riots at IManchester in J819* After that 
event, there was tim usual reaction of public opinion, interrupted 
only for a short time by the commotions atUauliiig the queen’s 
trial: and, in tlic course of a Y<'ar or two more, the subject fidi 
so entirely into discredit, that the! (hmiagogue's occupation was 
gone,'—.seditious publications ceased to be profitable,—and not an 
ilineraiit orator could find an audience. J^ir the trutli of this 
statement we appeal to every man of common obsta valioii, whose 
mind is in a sufticieiilly composed state to recollect any tiling prior 
to the * three tlays ’ of July. 'J'lie fa<'ts are notorious; and, il they 
wanted any corroboration, they could not liuve a stronger than the 
declaration of Lord John Hussell himself, on the ,')d of May, 
1827, from his place in parliaiiumt, in the course of oiu^ of the 
debates con.sequent on the formation of Mr. Canning’s administra¬ 
tion. ^ Perhaps,’ these were the noble Lord’s words on that 
occasion, 


‘ Perhaps the right liononrahlc gentleman expected, that he (Lord 
John Russell) should introduce the question of parlianu'iitary reform 
again to that house, Jt happened unfortunately, liowever, that the 
very last time he had mentioned the queKtit)u in the com so of the last 
ses.sion, he hml deelared that tliat would be the last oeeasion of Jiis 
doing so. And why had he made tliat declaration '/ BccnrtSff hr had 
found a great Inhvwarmnrss on ihn subject tlnwiglund the routiln/; and 
that growing lukewannness lie believed to be attributable to the im¬ 
provement which had taken place in the manner of conducting the 
government. Whether the people of this country were right or 
wrong in allowing themselves to l)Ccorae indiffca iit upon such a cause, 
it was not now for him to examine; but he did heiicve, that as hmg n\ 
they saw the affairs of the covni?'y ivc!l conducted, and aetnated by a 
spirit of improvement, they would not look too narrowly into thr tonsfi'- 
tiiiion of that house of Parliament, At all events, such Inhcivarntntss 
did at present prevaiL* 


It^iuist be tjuite needless to add one word of coiinncnt to this 
testimony. Well,—such was the .state of tilings up to 1829,— 
when the measure of Catholic eniaiicipiuion came to agitato anti 
divide the country, and almost entirely to bicak up the already 
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frittered and discordant Tory party in parliament. At the same 
time, distresses, which had been gradually encroaching more and 
more on the springs of industry since 1825, began to press on the 
lower classes with an intensity that was very alarming. Advantage 
was taken of these circumstances to revive the cry for parlia¬ 
mentary reform; and the note was first sounded 4Vom a qiiarter 
whence it was least of all apprehended,—from » small band of 
the I'ligli Tories, whom the measures of govermnent bad so deeply 
ollendetl, that fyr a time every olher consideration appeared to be 
lost in their eagerness to annoy and i»\ei‘tuni it. Meanwhile, the 
Ilirminghatn Political Union was formed :—dillicnlt questions re¬ 
lating to the currency, to bee trade, the poor-laws, and other 
points more or IcskS hearing on the case ol' the lower orders, began 
to be dt'clainied on in a new spirit of w'lath and fierceness; ad¬ 
vantage was taken of tlie reluctance, perhaps somewhat indiscreetly 
manifested hy ministers to submit the distresses of the country to 
pariiameiitary investigation, in order to hold up such men as the 
J)uke of VVellingion and Sir Kobert Peel as cold, hard-hearted, 
uiifeeling theorists, individually callous and indilferent to those dis¬ 
tresses; the radicals came lorth from their lurking places; and, 
though London continued tolerably quiet, the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts begun to ring once again w ith the peals of sedition.—The 
course pursvied by j)uirumient in the case of East Uetford is sup- 
poseil by many to have added much to these previously existing 
elements ol combustion; and no doubt it aflford<'d unullier intlain- 
inatory topic, at least in tliose towns which had expected to profit 
by the disiranchisement ol that borough. IJut w'e question if the 
excitement extended much fuitlier. i\h far as we could observe, 
the country generally cared very little about the matter. There 
was no demonsUalion, at least, in the shape of meetings or peti¬ 
tions, to justify a contrary inference. And we must utterly dissent, 
at all events, from the now prevailing notion, that a dilVerent 
course of proceeding, on the part of the legislature in that instance, 
or tliat any other measure which the legislature could, with the 
least propriety, have adopted, would have prevented or materially 
rcslraiiied the disorders which, by sympathy with the revolutions 
of Paris and lirussels, at a subsequent period shook the frame of 
the commonvyealth. 'riiuse revolutions unhappily took place at a 
time when this country was agitated by the struggles of a general 
election at the commencement of a new reign. Some improve¬ 
ment had indeed by this time begun to show itself in the condition 
ot the population ; the spirit ot discontent was subsiding;—had 
time been allowed tor the more full devclopemeiit of those seeds 
of prosperity which were inherent in the system, and have since 
been sending up their shoots, some excuse might perhaps even 
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have been found for the previous disinclination evinced by ministers 
to give a too ready ear to the various remedial measures that had 
been presseil on them;—and that there was no very determined 
design, on the part of the Lltra-Toiies, against the institutions of 
the state, whatever might have been their personal feelings towards 
ministers, has *ince been proved by the fact, that, with one or two 
exceptions, tliiiy were the lirst to rally round them on the appear¬ 
ance of rial danger. Parties, however, were still disunited,—the 
administration weak,—and all so«iety still smarting from its recent 
sores,—when these appalling events came like a tnunder-cloud to 
overcast the rising seienity. raetioa was not idle to avail herself of 
tlie new capacity for inischicf, with which circumstances so unex¬ 
pected and o[)portune had all at once endowed her. ISo topic of 
exeitiitiou was spared, which could he likely to intlame the people, 
or HU them w ith the iilea, tliat they are* llie plundered and degraded 
slaves of a vile oligarchy; and on every hustings the examples of 
Prance and Ih^lgiuni w'cre held up, almost without reserve, as fit 
objects for imitation. 'J'he uumbi'is and the ubiquity of the radical 
candidates weie hevmd all |)ivcedent. Among other phenomena, 
the appearance in N'orkshire of Mr. lirougham, in the (to him) 
novel character of a parliamentary reformer, was not the least 
porlentons. In addii'ssing a meeting ol that county in the be¬ 
ginning of August, after reminding them ol ‘ that mujltt slum¬ 
bering in the arms of temperate freemen, which, though he hoped 
the fatal experiment never w^oidd be tried, he had a confident per¬ 
suasion would, if it ever should become necessary, be uplifted as 
inanfnll\ as it was by their foreiatliers, when they marshalled the 
wa\, through blood aud danger, to a free constitution,’—he pro¬ 
ceeded to say,— 


‘ Of ]iowvrs thus exercised, and for so liallowcd a purpose, w^e have 
now a yluviom example in a iieigld>ouring nation, which has now' made 
your case its own, and wdiich, after long being, as some say, your 
enemy, has now hecome your competitor in iha (fluriom race oj liberty^ 
Avhich, roused l)y unbearublo oppression, groaning—but that freemen 
will not groan—has risen in its might, ami driven, as your forefathers 
drove, a tyrant from tlie throne which he had polluted, and from a 
cajiital which he had stained xoiih the blood of free and inmeent citizens, 

.From tlii.s castle-yard, at the close of the American war, burst 

forth a flame in favouv of pa7*lia7ne7iiary refo^mi, Avhicli, spreading over 
the country, eclipsed^ durintj the system of terror and persecidloHy by 
fires of a less pure anil holy nature, quenched by the blood shed in the 
name of liberty by those who called themselves its votaries in France, 
lias at length, now that peace has been restored to us, burst forth again 
with renovated splendour to illuminate your hearts, and with such 
vigour as will ultimately destroy the abuses of your connlry* I hail its 
progress withyoy and rapture! Be it mine to fan thejlanwy ^c./’ 

Again, 
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Again, at the Leeds dinner on the 28th September, we find 
the same eminent hidividual signalizing his new-born zeal, by the 
promulgation of a sort of scheme of reform,—a scheme most cau¬ 
tious and innocent indeed, compared to that whicli he has since 
sanctioned, though six months ago it was thought suflicicntly 
menacing,—and by declaring that ‘ lie would leave in no other 
man’s hands the cause of pcirlinmentary J.lc had assisted 
others hitherto, but he should now' stand forw'ard as the champion 
of that cause —JVJr. Hume’s speeches, delivered about tlu; same 
time during the courst; of a }K)lilicai tour in Scotland, are in a 
similar vein, or even more intlammatory. At a dinner given to 
him at Glasgow', he observes, that— 

‘ Enough had taken place of late to make men think w’ho had never 
thought before. 7'he idea w'as no longer to be entertained, that 
treason could he committed only ayainsl the Kimj. TJiey liad seen a 
King commit treason against his people; and he hoped thty mould re¬ 
flect on whal had taken place in France^ and they would see, tijat such 
a system as that of Scotlaiid never could conlinne. TubiU': avjbrk as 
MANY NOW PRESEN'J’ AS W'OULD CARRY A (’oUNClIv BY STORM ! !’ 

The revolutionary flume thus kindled and thus ‘ fanned/ 
spread, as was to be expected, in all directions. A jiledgt^ to 
support parliamentary reform was deinaiuled from many of the 
other candidates, on the dilferent hustings throughout the country; 
and, in consequence of its being declined l>y some of the old 
meinbei-s, an unusual proportion of Whigs and ladicals, many of 
them new' to parHaiiient, were returned. /V jiowcrfid atlack was 
now'opened on the Wellington administration, through the medium 
of the press, aiul particularly by a pampidet—the second of a 
scries attributed, at the lime, to the new member lor Yorkshire— 
whicli contains tJie following remarkable jmssage, in allusion to 
the then recent events in J"ranee:— 

‘ The lessons, which the Duke of Wellington may learn from this 
great event, are neither few nor of light account. First of all, it may 
teach him that an army is more to be depended on in the field than in 
the city. Beyond all doubt, he counted on the French troops standing 
by Charles X, and his insensate ministers, and was somewhat staggered 
when he saw sonic battalions of those brace men refuse /e //re upon 
their fellow-citizens. Beyond all doulit, also, he erpcclcd rtuptlar 
troops^ wdien tiny did fight, to gain an easy ricfnri/ over an nnanned 
rabble. The finest soldiers of Europe beaten by a mob,—the boys of 
the Polytechnic school destroy mg fire hundred of one regiment^ and all 
the fflicers hut threo^ streets in half an hour barricaded^ and every 
house become a garrison, from w'hich the very w’omen and children 
fired shot^ and poured down huge pavuig stojics upon veteran troops! 
This is the very irregular, unscientific, uilniilitary spectacle, which the 
recent Iiistory of France presents to the tacticimxs of the Horse Guards, 
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and records, for the encouragement of all freemen and the terror of 
all military tyrants, in all countries and in all times. It is also a page 
of history which will be read with advantage by the soldiers themselves^ 
of all ranks; and may have some influoice on their minds when they 
are poring over that other page, wherein is recorded the great virtue of 
those patriotic tq)ops who, in the soldier, forgot not the citizen, and 
refused to obey the unlawful command that would have pointed their 
arms to shed the lHood of theif unoffending countrymen 

This certainly was not to be njisniulerstood. Meanwhile, the 
burnings and machine-breakings began to spreaa in Kent,—a 
clamour was got up in London between the pickpockets and the 
newsi)apers against the new police,—and a most alarming agita¬ 
tion was set oil foot in Ireland for the repeal of the union between 
the two countries. A general consternation spread abroad; many 
of the upper and educated classes seemt'd to be quite bewildered 
and c:onfoumled, by the menacing apparitions that were stalling 
up on all sides; and not a few had the weakness to imagine, 
that by truckling to compulsion, and chiming in with the pre¬ 
vailing frenzy, they might purchase security. Even the kind¬ 
liness of heart and popular habits of our excellent sovereign, 
by giving encouragement to extravagant hopes, rather served to 
increase the ferment. Amt, by a piece of hypocritical tiiiesse, 
which has rarely been neglected through all those agilaliuus, and 
which remarkably distinguishes them from lliose whicli took place 
at tlie time of the former French revolution, the most avowed and 
atrocious purposes of treafsou were associated, in the same moutli, 
with the most fulsome professions of loyalty, and the grossest 
adulation of his Majesty’s character and station.—Ihider these cir¬ 
cumstances parliament met. The cry for parliamentary reform, 
which had betni sounded through the country, found an eclio 
within the walls of the house itself, 'J'lic administration soon 
disco\ercd, that they Iiad not sutlicient strength to carry on the 
allairs of the government, and were comjrelled to withdraw and 
make room for the Whigs,—who entered office under ihutsulciuii 
pledge of ^retrenchment, iiou-iiitcrventiou, and paillamentary re- 
fuim,’ so ill-judged in its origin, and ao fatal in its results for their 
ow'ii re|)Utation as statesmen, and for the peace,—it may be, for 
the ultimate destiny, of tlieir country. 

We believe this to be a very fair history of the origin and early 
stages of that moral malady, under which we are still sutfeiiiig; 
nor are we aw^are of having omitted any material circiinislauce 
from the relation.—There can surely be no greater error than to 
dignify an excitement of so ephemeral a character,—generated, or 
at least fomented, by such violent and extraneous causes, with 
the name of public opinion. It is well observed by one of 
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llic shrewdest judges of modern times on all points of practical 
wisdom, the late Dr. Paley, that 

‘ Largo bodies of men are subject to sudden frenzies. Opinions 
are sometimes circulated amongst a multitude, without proof or exa¬ 
mination, acquiring confidence and reputation merely by being re¬ 
peated from one to another; and passions, founded upon these opi¬ 
nions, diffusing themselves Avith a rapidity which fan neither he ac¬ 
counted for nor resisted, may agitate a country with the most violent 
commotions, &c.—Hut when wc^ohserve what is urged as public opi¬ 
nion, to he, in truth, the opijvion onbj^ or perhoys llw Jattjned professio7ij 
of a few orafhj tenders —that the nunihers who join in the cry, serve 
only to swell and multiply the sound, wtlhovt any acevsnon of fid 
ment^ or cTcrdsc of vnderdanding —and tliat oftentimes tlie wisest 
counsels have bccji thus overborne by tumult and uproar—we may 
conceive occasions to arise, in which the commonAvealtli may be saved 
by the reluctance of the nobility to adopt the caprices, or to yield to 
the vehemence of the common people/ * 

The ministers were impelled by a power which they fancied 
themselves unable, because they had not the virtue, to withstaiul. 
This pledge was cheered by the acclamations of nearly the whole 
press, which from that moment rose daily in its demands, and 
urged on tiie fulfilment with a voice of authority, which the govern¬ 
ment did not venture to dispute, and for whicli they were scarcely 
perhaps prepared, l^etitlons for parliamentary reform now crowded 
in from all quarters ; and instead of 14, which was the wliole num¬ 
ber sent up to the tloiise in the session of 1830, during the worst 
period of actual distress and discontent/ there Averc laid on the 
table, as wc have said, before the 4th March, (>46.-—^rims, for the 
first time since the accession of the present family to the throne, the 
country found itself in this extraordinary position—that the niinisbirs 
of the crown, wielding the whole strength and inlhuiuce of the exe¬ 
cutive, had arrayed themselves in league with an abandoned i evolu¬ 
tionary faction, supported by a large but deluded portion of the 
middle and lower orders, and a few Icrrilicd or fanatical individuals 
of the upper, for the purpose of effecting a great change in the an¬ 
cient establishments of the realm,—in opposition to the interests 
and wishes of the great body of the aristocracy, and of some of 
the most wealthy ami important of the other classes of the com¬ 
munity. On the promulgation of the bill, the newspapers put 
forth their strength witli renewed audacity. Not only all argu¬ 
ment was sedulously kept out of view which did not make iu 
favour of the measure, but the most undisguised and flagrant 
system of intimidation was directed against every individual who 
in any manner set himself in opposition to it, and against the 

* Paley’s Mural and Pulitical Philosophy, Book VI, chap. 7. 
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country generally if it should be thrown out. One tries to appal 
us with the assurance that a ‘ revolution which shall be provoked 
by the refusal of reform, and the obstinate maintenance of the 
present system of corruption, will indeed be terrific, for it must be 
marked with blood V Another, and that the professed official 
organ of every snccecditig government, under the mask as usual 
of loyalty to the*sovereign, menaces the jjarliament by innuendo, 
with destruction and massacre, in words like these :—‘ Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men of every thousain,! cry reform, 
and execrate the opposition which is set up against it. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men of every thousand are ready to 
proceed to ext remit ij, to protect the throne against those, who, by 
disgracing, would destroy it. Nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
out of every thousand are ready to lay down their lives, if needs 
may be, to defend the principles of a constitution, which, by per¬ 
petuating its abuses, others would bring to destruction.’ A simi¬ 
lar tone is kept up at public meetings,—where, after all, however, 
tlierc is nolliing of that genuine evidence of prevailing po]>idar 
feeling which was displayed on the Catholic question—where even 
the concourse of numbers is generally contemptible, and where a 
small, noisy, indefatigable pack of radical orators, fretpienlly the 
same individuals, take upon them to represent the wealth, talent, 
and respectability of the country. Ten thousaiitl men are said, at 
one of these meetings, to be ready, at a call, in Sussex, to fake vp 
arms, and march to the metropolis, in support of the king against 
the boroughmongers, if the bill shoidd be defeated in the house ! 
And an evening newspaper bucks this threat with the information, 
that there are two hundred Jhonsand prepared to come up from 
the north ! The utmost ferocity of the press has been more es¬ 
pecially pointed against those representatives in parliament of the 
boroughs proposed to be disfranchised, who have dared to deliver 
their sentiments in opposition to the measure of government. 
And, even within the house itself, there have not been wanting in¬ 
dividuals to assert gravely the monstrous principle, that such 
members ought to consider themselves excluded, by their position, 
from any deliberative voice on this question;—a principle which, if 
once adopted in any popular assembly, would, for ever after, insure 
the victory in political struggles to that faction which should he 
the first to proscribe its antagonist. T’he king’s name and autho¬ 
rity have been put forth in support of the bill, with scarcely even 
the ordinary reserve of official decency. The reluctant and 
idoubtful are spurred on by the powerful hint of a dissolution. 
And, at the bidding of ministers, a new shoal of petitions is 
brought up from the country, almost by return of j)ost, demanding 
the unqualified adoption, iu all its parts, of a measure affecting 
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irrevocablj' the fortunes and liberties of Englishmen to the latest 
generations,—yet which, to this day, probably not one in a thou¬ 
sand of those petitioners understands. 

And such are the counsels to which we are invited to surrender 
our intellects and our consciences! But it has ever been thus. 

‘ rite same course ’—as is well observed by one '.if the most sen¬ 
sible pamphlets* that have appeared on this question —‘ 'J’lie same 
course has been invariably adopted, first to inflame and mislead 
the ‘people, an4 then to appeal io their decision.’ This, we repeat, 
is no new case, in as far as concerns the agitation ;—it differs only 
from former precedents in this, that instead of the agitation being 
restrained, discountenanced, or suppressed by his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters, those ministers are themselves the aijitators. It is they, 
who call on ns to fall down and worship the demon to whom they 
liave sold themselves, and who point to the terrors of confiscation 
and massacre as the alternative of our refusal! It might be well 
if men, who thus assume to themselves the capacity of looking 
intofnlin ity, would condescend to take a few lessons from the past. 
Have they never heard, nor read, nor learned, that ‘ he who has 
once bow'cd the knee Jo force, must expect ttuit force will ever 
after he his master.’'t 'Fhe words are not our own ; but a maxim 
of more certain truth,—a maxim more deeply founded in the 
nature and condition of man,—was never pronounced by historian. 
—I'inglaud has never yet been without her grievance. Agitation is 
with IIS a living principle of social existence,—it is the price which 
W’e pay for freedom,—and to seek its extinction by an eager sub¬ 
servience to its fantasies, is the most vain and visionary of pur¬ 
suits. If there be any feature, indeed^ in the British constitution, 
which, more than another, may be considered its beauty and its 
boast,—which more than any other has attracted the wonder 
and the admiration of foreigners,—it is, not that it has pre¬ 
served ns from paroxysms of civil strife and commotion, but 
that it enables us to hear them. We have had an example 
lately of agitation in Ireland, inlinitcly more threatening in its 
aspect, than was this clamour for reform, before his Majesty’s 
government became its patrons:—and we put it with conlidence 
to ministers themselves to say, what, in their opinion, would have 
been the consequence, if, instead of meeting that agitation manfully 
and resolutely,—instead of asserting the supremacy of the laws and 
vindicating the public peace, they had degraded themselves into 
slaves and tools of the agitators, and consented to bring a bill into 
parliament for the repeal of the legislative union ? We ask them, , 
if all Ireland would not have been up, as one man, to cheer them 

# < Would Rofonn in Parliament be a Benefit to the Country ?' 
f The passage is Mr. Ballam'S'—we ^uote it from memozy* 
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on in their mad and mean career?—if the table would not have been 
covered with petitions from every city, and town, and village of 
the islatub in'uying, applauding, conuiianding the adoption of the 
measure ?—if the Prolestaut gentry of the country, deserted by 
their natural allies, and impelled by fear or despair, would not, in 
all likelihood, h^ive joined in most instances the petitioners, and if 
the voices of aH thinking men would not have been drowned, 
for a time, in the mingled clamour of fear ami frenzy ?— 
A\e shall also venture to put anotlier case to them$ ami siqipose 
that, at the meeling of parliament in November last, instead of 
taking up tlic cause of purliamoutary reform as a stepping-stone 
to power, they had, in contempt of all party motives, and in con- 
sistenaj (we believe) with the recordiul opinions of nearly a ina- 
joriu of tlieir own number, set themselves in calm opposition to 
the insensate passions of the nmltitude, and following the example 
of the W hig noblemen of 179-3, had united with the government 
of the day in a temperate, patriotic, and dignified stand for the 
principles of the eonslitutioii; we ask them, if there be the least 
n^asonahie ground to presume that such a course would not, in a 
very slioi t tiiiu', have conciliated general acipiiesceuce, and restored 
irampiillity and c)l)edi(uice ? All that we wanted then, all that we 
Maul now, is ft .v/reng government,—not strong to compel, but 
strong to influem e and direct the people in the path of their true 
Inteu sls, 1 .el those then, at least, who have so lately had occasion, 
in the case of Ireland, to prove the eflicacy of an authority, conse¬ 
crated by lime and so many powerful associations, have the manli¬ 
ness to repose a little more conlidence in the institutions from which 
that authority springs; ami,* above all, let them beware how they 
wantonly forsake tlnjse institutions for others, which, in the hour of 
trial, may haply piovo less enduring!—them beware how 
they tiust tlie faniiliur who now comes at their beck, and grins in 
malignant derision as lie acts their bidding,—lest at au hour when 
they least expect him, he demand his reward, ami, fancying them¬ 
selves his masters and his patrons, they too soon bud them¬ 
selves his victims ! We deeply lamout, that a measure like this 
should ever have been pressed on parliament, or permitted to con¬ 
vulse the nation under the sanction of the ministers of the crow'ii; 
we should lament it (if for no other reason) from the interest whicli 
we feel in the characters of some of them as public men,—charac¬ 
ters which, however we may have differed from them on some ipies- 
tions, we have never ceased to regard with respect, and which we 
would have wished to have been spared the stain of so foul a 
reproach. The measure, liowever, having once been laid before 
the public, and the agitation which it was calculated to produce 
having now been endured, we deem it most fortunate^ that it has 
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not been prematurely crushed, nor its progress thus far baffled by 
any direct intervention of power. Our sincere desire now is, that 
it should continue to mjitate the public, till it be lliorovghly under¬ 
stood, We wish it only to be dissected, shred by shred, till it be 
manifest to every peer, to every fundholder, to every merchant, to 
every artizan, to every peasant of the land, how if is calculated to 
work for his particular advantage, and for that of tlic community 
to which he belongs. Sure of this we arc, that there never was a 
measure proposed, of so momentous a nature, that was less quali¬ 
fied to stantl such an ordeal;—and that, if that ordeal be but 
allowed, it will ere long be decried and condemned much more 
than it is now lauded. Even since the first pages of this article 
were sent to the press, the reaction of public opinion has been 
manifesting itself more aiul more every day. I^et it but have 
its full scope, and, with God’s blessing, wc shall chain the liydra, 
if we cannot slay it. 

Allusion has been made by some, in the course of this argu¬ 
ment, to the case of the Irisli Konian Catholics, as affording an 
analogy to that of the English Keforrners; and the evil conse¬ 
quences alleged to hav^ arisen in the first case from ^ the delay of 
remedial measures until they had no longer the healing virtue of 
an act of grace and justice,’ have been held up as a lesson to direct 
us into a wiser course in the present instance, 'i'he opinions 
on the subject of the Catholic Relief bill, advocated by this Jour¬ 
nal, are well known, and this is no lit occasion for reverting to 
them. We shall assume, for the present, that the measure had all 
the merits which have ever been claimed for it by its warmest 
admirers; and still we contend that, on their own showing, no just 
parallel exists between the two cases. The Catholics of Ireland 
arc a caste, having certain common feelings, interests, and ])re- 
jiidices, distinct from those of their fellow-subjects. Wluitevcr 
doubts might have been entertained as to the safely or expediency, 
with reference to the interests of the rest of the einpire, of reliev¬ 
ing them from the disabilities under which they laboured, it never 
was a question, but that they (the Catholics) had a reasonable ob¬ 
ject to contend for,—that they had been taught to consider those 
disabilities as a stigma,—that they ardently and unanimously desired 
their removal,—that they had contended for that removal long,— 
were conscientiously supported in their views by a powerful party in 
the legislature,—and in all probability would not be satisfied until 
it should be conceded. But how very different is the position of 
their case of reform? Here the matter concerns the welfare of 
the whole empire,—not two distinct sections of the empire op¬ 
posed to each other, and mutually treating (as it were) for Uieir 
respective interests. And here, so far is it from being no question, 
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whether the reformers have a reasonable object to contend for,— 
an object beneficial to the interests of the comniuiiity for vvliich 
the reform is sought, and which that community unauiniously de¬ 
sires, or at least will so desire when they shall better understand 
it,—so far is all this from being a matter of no question, that 
therein consists the whole ^uesfton.—There is also this further 
distinction befween the two cases, that the Catholic Hclief bill, 
though it might not preclude the,ultcrior agitation of certain other 
questions, was at all events a complete solution of the specific 
question at that time agitated,'and gave to the Catholics exactly 
what they asked, and all that they then asked. It was a com¬ 
plete measure in itself,—which, it can scarcely be necessary 
to say, the Reform bill is not. Those who appeal thus to the 
case of Catholic emancipation for an analogy in favour of the 
immediate adoption of their reform bill, might draw, perhaps, 
a more wholesome lesson from that page of history, if they would 
rather consider a little, how far the present agitation may be in¬ 
debted foi what is fonuidable in its mechanism and character, to 
the previous triumph of a regular and concerted system of agita¬ 
tion in Ireland ; and what influence the Itxample of another such 
triumph, so immediately following on the first, might, by possi¬ 
bility, exert on the future, destinies of the country, and more 
especially of tha't New Constitution* which will thus be placed 
in front to stand all the bullets of the tempest. 

An attempt has been made to throw a doubt on the reality of 
that eflicacy, which the infusion of aristocratic influence into the 
House of Commons, by means of peers’ nominations, has been 
thought to exercise over the deliberations of that house, in check¬ 
ing the first progress of measures at variance with the interests 
and opinions of the'peerage or the crown; and so preventing 
frequent collisions between the respective branches of the legis¬ 
lature. It h{^ been said, that the peers of England have, in fact. 


* * The New Constitution * is the title of a pamphlet just published by Mr', Puseyy 
the member for Chippenham—one of the best,both for reasoning and language, that 
have appeared during this crisis, and well worthy of being bound up with those two 
adimrable tracts which have secured for Sir John Walsh a high and permanent place 
ill the political literature of his country. The outburst of fresli talent on the conser<* 
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manly and energetic efforts of Lord Stormont, &c. &c.,—and ask, with humo confi¬ 
dence, if we are ever to hear more about the rising intellect of the age being nil 
with the innovators ? may also be pardoned for asking whether, among those 
of a somewhat more advanced standing, the Whigs have produced any specimen of 
classical and statesmanlike eloquence to be named in the same day with those 

K 'les, which satisfied all who beard theijA, that had Mr. William Baukes and Mr, 
chosen, they njight ere this time have taken rank second to none among the 
publie men of their time ? 
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no lawful privileges requiring any such protection; that they have 
nothing but their rank and titles, and their character as hereditary 
legislators; and we are asked, if any one can name the battle in 
which those borough nominees have been distinguishable in parlia¬ 
ment as the champions of aristocracy and royalty ? It has further 
been contended, that the boroughmongers, as they are oppro- 
brioiisly called, constitute, in fact, an oligarchy district from both 
the aristocracy and democracy, and greater than both,—that it is 
an oligarchy, not representing property, but only some fragments 
ot property,—not 8n|)porting so much the interests of the crown 
as llioie of the ministry of the day, 

A very slight examination, we are persuaded, will Suffice to lay 
bare the fallacies which lurk throughout this argument. It may 
be very true, that the nominees of close boroughs are not generally 
to be distinguished in debate as the champions of aristocracy and 
royally; and for this very obvious reason, that a considerable pro¬ 
portion of those nominees represent, in fact, other interests, while 
thase, who may be considered as the more especial organs of the 
sentiments of the nobility, are mingled in the house and form 
one party with a powerful phalanx of the landed gentry, whose 
interests, in all ordinary cases, are identified with those of the 
titled aristocracy. The latter may not inherit any extraordinary 
privileges, like those of the old noblesse of feudal countries, 
but they have still to assert and uphold the privileges of their 
political station, and their rights and interests as the principal 
lauded proprietors of the country, 'i’he spirit, besides, of all this 
class of society is naturally and necessarily opposed to inq|isures 
of hasty and inconsiderate innovatioif; and it is chiefly as a 
barrier against the rash adoption of such schenacs, before they 
have been sufficiently canvassed, and have fdtind their proper and 
permanent places in public opinion, that the aristocratic influence 
shows itself in the lower house. 

I'he. borough nominees form thus one of the inain props of 
the conservative system; and though found sometimes adfiug on 
one side of the house, and sometimes on the other, their prepon¬ 
derance is generally thrown into the scale of the government j tffid 
they would all be found ready to unite in resistance to any direct 
attack on the existence or privities of the House of Peers, or to 
any violent or intemperate proceeding which might threaten to 
bring thetw^o houses into direct conflict. It may be considered, 
indeed, as of the chief recommendations of the system, that 
it rather fsUmtly prevents^ than openly ox fordhly restrains^ ,s\xc\\ 
occasions of cmision. No mau^ ih the House of Commons, as at 
present constituted, would even think of proposing a measure, 
which the peers would be likely to consider an attack on their 
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order, or which would in any respect, indeed, be very offensive to 
their habitual feelings and opinions. No man, for instance, would 
think of moving a repeal of the law of primogeniture, or the 
suppression of the bench of bishops ;—because it is obvious, that 
the very suggestion of any such measures wouUkbe scouted on 
the instant, byihe preponderating aristocratic influence within the 
house, which, however divided on other points, would, on one of 
that nature, make common causef*" 

Wc have said, that (in ordinary cases, at least) tfie weight of the 
borough influence is thrown into the scale of the government; and 
by the goveriimont we arc quite content to be understood as mean¬ 
ing the administration fot the time being, rather than the abstract 
prerogative of the crown. It can rarely indeed happen, how¬ 
ever, that the interests of the crown should be at variance with the 
measures of an administration nominated by itself. And though 
it may be said, that the borough proprietors, by combining toge¬ 
ther, have it in their power to force any ministry on the 
king whom they may think fit, we have not the slightest hesitation, 
notwithstanding all the assertions on this subject which we daily 
hear, in expressing our utter and unqualified disbelief in the exist¬ 
ence, or (under ordinary circumstances at least) the possibility of 
any such combinations. The absurdity indeed of the notions on 
this head, which commonly enough pass current, cannot fail to be 
apparent, wdieii it is considered, that the number of individuals 
(peers and commoners together), exercising an influence more or 
less direct in borough elections, is no less than 158,—very much 
divided, and in many instayces opposed to each other in their views 
and opinions,—but all of them having a tendency from interest to 

join with the ministry of the day; that, in this country the interests 
' • --———- - -- . ___ 

* We cannot resist this o[»portunity of quoting the following passage from Mr. 
Halliim, in suppuct of our opinions on this part of tlic subject;— 

* It is to the high prerogative of the English crown, its extensive disposal of 
offices of |ru«t which arc the ordinary subjects of cunteutionf its power of putting a 
stop to pariiamentary disputes by a dissolution, and, above all, to the necessity which 
both the peers and the commons have often felt, of a mutual good understanding 
f(}r the maintenance of their privileges, that wo must in a great measure attribute the 
f/enerat hannontf^ or at least the absence of open schism, between the two houses of 
parliament. This is, however, still more owing to the happy gradation of ranks 
which renders the elder and the younger sous of our nobility^ two links in the unse* 
vered chain of society—^the one trained in the school of popular rights, and accustomed, 
for a long \ioTtion of Iheit tives^ to regard the privileges of the house whereof they 
form a jiart, full as much as those of their ancestors | the other falling, without here¬ 
ditary distinction, into the class of other commoners, and mingling the sentiments 
natural to their birth and family affections, with those that are more congenial to the 
whole community. It is owing also to the wealth and dignity of those ancient fami¬ 
lies, who would be st|^d noble in any otbet country, and who give an aristrocratical 
character to the popular part of our legislature, and to the influence which the peere 
themselves^ through the representation of small boroughs, are cmibled to excercise over 
tAe lower Aouse.’— Hallam’s Constitutional History of Englandj TOl. iii* pp, 22,23. 
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of the crown and aristocracy always have been, and under most 
conceivable circumstances must continue to be, identified witii 
each other; and that this list of borough proprietors, therefore, 
consisting of eighty-nine peers and sixty-nine wealthy commoners, 
(forming toget%r a large and influential portion/>f the natural 
aristocracy of the realm),—however prone they may be, from beset¬ 
ting temptations, to become subservient to the crown,—can have no 
obvious motive, if they had the necessaiy unanimity, for opposing 
or setting thetflselves above it.—^"I’he head and front of their 
offending amounts indeed just to this,—that out of their body 
is composed generally one of the principal phalanxes which rally 
round the ministers of the day, and on- whose Support, under 
circumstances of difliculty or temporary unpopularity, they can 
generally place the most reliance,—such members not being liable 
to lose their seats at the return of a general election, like the re¬ 
presentatives of more populous places, and being consequently 
less under the influence of every passing murmur. This no doubt 
is all very much at variance with the retiued notions of man^ per¬ 
sons, about the purity of the representative system, and the inde¬ 
pendence of parliaments. But in this very violation—this seeming 
violation of principle—lies the redeeming virtue of the whole :— 
for, if a minister could not reckon with tolerable confidence on 
being supported by a majority of the house on what Dr. Paley calls 
all ‘ indifferent' questious-^that is, questions which admit per¬ 
haps of a good deal of argument on both sides, but on which there 
is at the least an equal chance of the ministers being in the right, 
—it is obvious, that the machine of government must staitd still. 
Were all opposition to the measures' of government, indeed, 
grounded on principle only, then might principle be relied on 
also for their defence. But as it is notorious that other motives 
are continually at work against the administration, it is necessary 
that the latter, in self-defence, should be armed likewise with 
other means than the mere reason of their case. And^wben wc 
And that, in spite of all these counteracting influences, the de¬ 
mocratic principle is still gaining daily strength, and that, without 
such influences, it has hitherto been found impracticable to hold 
that principle in safe and permanent connexion with an hereditary 
monarchy, it cannot be that any sane person should desire to ex¬ 
clude them, until he had found at least some other element of sta¬ 
bility, equally sure and potent, 'to perform their office. 

The power, indeed, of returning members to parliament is 
not a neceraar^ incident to wealth; it belongs only to a limited 
number of individuals. But then it is a power thft admits of being 
transferred from one to another, by the sale of the specific property 
Jo which it is attached. And it naturally centres at all times in 
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the richest proprietors of the kingdom ; for they alone have the 
means of gratifying, at so large an expense, their love of inBu- 
ence and power. The nine peers, who possess among them 
thirty-two of these boroughs, are lords also of the noblest landed 
estates in the kingdom. J)y this intimate and indissoluble con¬ 
nexion with Jegislatire authority, wealth is thus guarded in its 
large masses—in those inassea which, at seasons of trouble, 
stand as prominent marks for envy and rapine; and the principle 
of property thus derives a seewrity which it could scarcely gain 
from any other arrangement. The large masses* if they can pro¬ 
tect themselves, are sure to protect the smaller; for in their 
safety is preserved ihe principle, where it is most open to violation. 
But it is very doubtful indeed, how Idng great wealth would be 
able to maintain itself in the present state of society, if altogether 
disconnected from power. Among the calumnies daily heaped 
on the borough system, vve have heard it indeed asserted, that 
many of the boroughs are not held by men of property, but have 
fallen into the hands of speculators and adventurers, men of no 
real Substance or stake in the country, who have bought them as 
tlie means of protitable jobbing or other corrupt traffic. There 
may have been instances of such speculations; but after a pretty 
diligent inquiry, we cannot discover that at this moment any 
single borough in all England ' Is possessed by a person of this 
description, or by any other than a man of solid property. 

But it has been said, if this practice of nomination is to be per¬ 
mitted at all, it were better that the thing should be done openly;— 
that every peer, for example, with an income of 10,000/. a year, 
should have a member to sit in the house to represent him, and 
every commoner with 20,000/. the same; that the privilege would 
then be a proper appendage of rank and wealth, instead of being 
as now a monopoly. Why, certainly, if every thing must be 
shaped by rule and line to please these system-mongers, it might 
be wiser to consider what could be done in this way, than to 
break up at once the whole fabric. On a similar plan we might 
correct all our anomalies; the interference of peers at elections 
might be sanctioned by act of parliament; and the bribery act 
might be repealed, so as to legalize the sale of seats! Stations of 
trust in tlie army are permitted to be daily transferred for money; 
even civil offices were at one time, to some eUtent, the subjects of 
sale in this country; and in France, under the old regime, the pro¬ 
duce of such transactions formed ah avowed and considerable branch 
of the revenue. Why, then, it may be said, should not the privi¬ 
leges of a legislator be the subject of an equally open traBic? It 
will be time endugh to discuss speculations of this sort, when they 
shall be embodied into anything like a practicable proposition, and 
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seriously brought forward for adoption. Meanwhile, we shall 
merely venture to express a doubt, in passing, as to the likeli¬ 
hood of our position being much bettered by such a change. We 
doubt if it would place the privilege in better hands for the public 
advantage, than those in which it rests at present. And we fear 
that the anomaly, eyen after it should be made consistent with the 
law> would still not cense to be considered as an anomaly, nor 
stand less exposed than at present to the cavils of ignorance and 
prejudice, and the assaults of faction. There can be no graver error 
in considering ai!y social institution, with a view cither to correc¬ 
tion or reconsU'uctiou, than to treat man as if he were a being 
purely intellectual, and capable of being swayed only through his 
reason. 

And this brings us, in conclusion, to that very ingenious and spe¬ 
cious (because Jn most respects, save its application, certainly 
just) view of the principles of the question, put forward by the 
Lord Advocate, when he attempted to deduce the expediency of 
reform from a reference to the necessities of a growing cividiza- 
tion. But let us judge his Lordship by his own words: 

‘ Liberty/ he eloquently observes, ‘ is the daughter, not the mother 
of riches, Thus, and thus only, arose the Italian republics, the free 
towns of Germany, and the germs and seeds of our own liberty; 
towns and corporations being ih^. first to be emancipated from the 
oppressions of feudal tyranny. When wealth was accumulated, li¬ 
berty flowed from the acquisition; for one of the principal induce¬ 
ments to acquire it, namely, security to ])roperty, could not exist 
without it to any great extent. As wealth accumulates, and makes 
men anxious id have protection from vexatious and illegal interferences 
with their concerns, so the increase of civilization and the diffused 
intelligence which wealth has created, requires more 'Vigiffihce on the 
part of the legislature, and demands a more minute acquaintance with 
the wants of the community. The fact is deducible from principles 
which admit of no question, that as naiions coniintie crescent and pro- 
gressive in wealthy they ontgroio the dimensions of their political insU^ 
iutions^ and it becomes necessary to, alters adapts and enlarge thi^e insU^ 
tidionSi in order to accommodate them to meet the greats additional^ and 
accumulating difficulties which grow out of such complicated interests* 

Now, we shall not stop to canvass too curiously the historical 
part of this dissertation; though we are inclined to think wc could 
cite quite as many instances in which riches have proved the grave 
of liberty, as the Lord Advocate has adduced in evidence of their 
being her cradle. But we shall alt once broadly admit, and accept 
his whole argument, as a good argument,—a conclusive argument, 
—not for hia case, but for ours. We accept it, iu the first place, 
as an answer quijte incontrovertible to all the trash that has been 
propounded as to the statute ^ De Tollagio non emwedendof and 
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about restoring our constitution to the state in which it was in the 
time of the Plantageiiets. In Ihe second place^ we accept it as 
the most severe condemnation that has yet been pronounced on 
the measure of reform now before parliament;—for we defy the 
Lord Advocate, with all his address and ingenuity,—we defy the 
whole united wisdom of the Whig conclave to make out for their 
bill, on this gi^und, a case plausible^enough to impose even on 
themselves;—we defy them to show, that by that bill the institu¬ 
tions of this country * will be altered^ adapted^ or enlanjedf so as 
to accommodate them to meet the yreat^ additional^ and accumu- 
latin^ diffimlliesvAxiiAx the increase of wealth has created/ Hieir 
bill does- precisely and diametrically the reverse. Among the hap¬ 
piest incidents of our constitution,—our old constitution—has 
been its faculty (by eccentric perhaps, but effectual contrivances) 
of adapting itself to the progressive changes in society. As new 
inodes of industry have been invented, as new forms of property 
have been generated, they have, through the agency of this very 
condemned borough-system, found means successively to conci¬ 
liate the care and protection of the legislature, and to cstablisli 
for themselves an influence within the walls of parliament, that 
secures to all cases affecting their interests an intelligent and im¬ 
partial hearing. There is no variety of occupation, however 
humble,—no vested right, howev^ subtle,—no enterprise of trade 
by sea or laud,—no colonial concern, however remote, which 
does not find some individual in the House of Commons qualified 
to illustrate it by his knowledge, or guard it by his advocacy. 
And what does this reform bill propose to do? Why, to sweep 
away all tliis machinery !r-as far as its scope extends, to shut the 
doors of i^rliament against these commercial, funded, and colo¬ 
nial interests, and to bring things absolutely back to the primitive 
principles of those feudal times—that golden age of the constitu¬ 
tion, when the crazy tenements of a little market-town were the 
only marks of civilization on the face of the land, and the only in¬ 
dications of property on which a scheme of representation could 
be founded!! Nay, even the new franchises which it proposes to 
confer on the great manufacturing communities, it takes care to 
regulate on such principles, that the members whom they are to 
return, as we shall presently see, shall represent nothing so little 
as the real wealth and interest of those importtknt places. 

We have thus travelled overevej^ single topic of argument wJiicli 
our most cai'eful researches have enabled us to detect amidst the pile 
of verbiage, declamation, and iteration now before us. And here 
let us suppose, for a moment, that tlie intelligent foreigner so 
repeatedly introduced in the course of the late debates, that this 
person^ who bad heard in other lands of the fame of this country, 
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of its unparalleled wealth, its unrivalled civilization, and freedom 
unequalled in the history of the world, and who, desiring to be 
informed as to the system, on which her legislators and the guar¬ 
dians of her liberties are chosen, is assumed to be so excessively 
surprised and shocked when he is shown the green mound of 
Gatton or the old stone wall of Sarum, &c., rand told that 
these places send two uieq^bers each to parliament,—let us sup¬ 
pose, that this individual were now at our elbow, and having heard 
that this wise nation was about to adopt a vast change in those 
institutions, which had produced the results so universally cele¬ 
brated in other countries,—and, anxious to know the overpowering 
reasons which had impelled us to so extraordinary a determination, 
should have an abstract put into bis hand of tlie arguments which 
we hare just been detailing,—that he should be told, that truly 
the people of England had grown tired of their constitution, be¬ 
cause there were two theories of it, and the practice agreed with 
only one of them, aud not the other,—that there was a statute 
passed some five or six hundred years ago, the effect of which no¬ 
body now exactly understands, but which, nevertheless, is thought 
by certain individuals to contain a constitutional principle, much 
better than any of those which have been allowed to govern in 
practice from that time to this,—that a great many new interests 
nave sprung up in this country of late years, from the great in¬ 
crease of wealth, and that truly, although all those interests are 
just now tolerably well represented and protected, we have reached 
the epoch wlien a more enlarged basis for that representation 
must be established by calling in the 10b householders to choose 
our. representatives,—and, lastly, that nine-tenths of the people 
are mad for a reform, without knowing exactly what or why, and 
that * come what come may,* this reform bill, and no other, they 
must have, without a moment’s delay ! We can well suppose the 
amazement with which he woidd listen to such a recital. We^pan 
imagine him exclaiming —* And is this cdl! Is it possible that 
these can be the only reasons which you have to allege for over¬ 
turning those establishments of your fathers, the inheritance of so 
many centuries of prosperity, under which you have accumulated 
all this unheard-of wealth, acquired this unrivalled civilization, and 
outstripped every other nation on the globe in the race of freedom! 
Truly, then, this must be a doomed people! Quern Deus vult 
p^dere, Sue.’—* The proverb is somewhat musty,’ but of irre¬ 
sistible application. We can assure his Majesty’s ministers, how¬ 
ever, that this stranger is no ideal personage. There are now 
in this metropolis citizens of other countries, men well known 
to the world, of mature observation and sagacity, aud endowed 
by nature aud practice with a profound insight into human affairs, 
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who, from a station remo\'ed above the passions atjd turmoil of 
faction, have been unceasingly watching their career, and with 
like sensations of amazement and horror. 

Having heard now, however, all that the Whig advocates of 
this reform measure have to say in its defence, let us, before we 
take leave tinaily of this part of the subject, advert for a moment 
to what they have omitted to say. 

In the tirst place, they have not offered even the slightest attempt 
to establish any case of prospccti^ practical benefjt to the country, 
as the probable or possible result of their measure of reform. 
They have stated no grievance to be redressed—no great measure 
of public relief w'hich the reformed' parliament is to carry into 
effect, and which cannot be carried without its aid. From one very 
young statesman only, tliere w'as rather a chivalrous piece of rig¬ 
marole about the century of misrule, misgovernment, and extrava- 
yance, under which this miserable country has been groaning,—all 
exceedingly disconcerting to one’s vulgar notions, in which this 
latter period has been more usualfy associated with a course of 
prosperity and glory unknown to any preceding age. with 

this exception, we certainly could perceive no disposition to 
underrate the advantages, which we have somehow contrived to 
enjoy in spite of our rotten boroughs,—and still less, specifically to 
state any advantages which wc are to derive from their abolition. 
Is it that ministers, then, really anticipate no consequences what¬ 
ever from that operation,—that their reform is to be a mere change 
of formalities, without fruits,—ainl tliat, in all other respects, things 
are to go on afterwards as they did before ? Are ministers really 
the dupes of this opinion„or have they not thought on the subject 
at all ? Or aradhere indeed certain consequences which they do 
anticipate, but which they do not think it prudent, in the present 
stage of the business, to disclose? As to the plea of any con¬ 
siderable reduction in the public expenditure, that seems, at all 
eveflts, to be out of the question—that seems to be now fairly 
thrown overboard by ministers themselves.* They have prepared, 
indeed, (at a moment, we trust, of happy omen,) a chastisement 
and humiliation for tlieir successors, by the magnanimous sacrifice 
of a per-centage from their own salaries. Hut this, we believe, 
has been really their boldest eftbrt towards the redemption of that 
• 

* Mr. Ward, Ibe member for London^ in the course of his speech ou the reform 
hill, introduced a short but imjiprtant summary of the retrenchments effected Iw pre¬ 
ceding governments, in answer to the imputations of extravagance and profligacy 
often 60 wantonly and unjustly cast on them. Since the peace, Tie stated, taxes nave 
been taken off to the amount of 31,000,(100/.; and within the last nine years, no less 
than four thousand places have been struck off from the list of government patron- 
age, fifty-eight of them carrying salaries of from 1000/. to 3000/., and the emoluments 
of the whole amounting to 600,000/. per annum. 
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pledge so prodigally and unthinkingly given in the first transports 
of theu accession to office. And whatever miserable savings they 
may have effected in other departments, by cutting down the pay 
of small elerks, or pensioning off supernumeraries, have been far 
more than counterbalanced by the extraordinary.expenses of their 
military and naval armaments. a 

The puppet economy has now then, we suppose, done its part, 
and may go down;—its services, we fear, have latterly been more 
chargeable than efficacious;—&nd overworked us it is, halting, 
broken down, and discarded by all parties, (save only one, who 
will no doubt cling to it to the last,) we shall probably hear little 
more of it for some lime,—unless, indeed, the radical shall, in the 
mean while, step in, and lay the axe at once to the tree. Of the 
spirit in which this puppet is usually put forward, and of which wc 
liuve just had so delicious a sample, and of the motives and ordi^ 
nary course of conduct of its patrons,—no new actors certainly 
on the stage of party politics,—we may foi in perhaps a pretty fair 
judgment from the account given of them, now nearly sixty years 
ago, by Dean Tucker, in one of his ti'acts, published early in the 
Americdh wan It is as follows:— 

‘ The first on the list here in Britain, (for different countries have dif¬ 
ferent sorts of firebrands,) I say the first here in Britain is the mock patriot 
and furious anti-courtier. He, good man, always begins with schemes of 
economy, and is a zealous promoter of national frugality. He loudly 
declaims against even a small annual parliamentary army, both on ac¬ 
count of its expense and its danger; and pretends to be struck with 
a panic at every red coat that be sees. By persevering in these laud¬ 
able endeavours, and by sowing the seeds of jealousy and distrust 
among the ignorant and unwary, he prevents such a number of forces 
by sea and land from being kept up, as arc prudently necessary for the> 
common safety of the kingdom. This is one step gained. In the 
next place, after having thrown out such a tempting bait for foreigners 
to catch at, on any trifling affront he is all on fire. His breast beats 
high with love of his country, and his soul breathes vengeance against 
the foes of Britain. Every popular topic, and every inflammatory 
harangue, is immediately put into rehearsal; and 0, liberty! O, my 
country ! is the continual theme. The fire then spreads. The souls 
of the noble Britons are enkindled at it, and vengeance and war are 
immediately resolved upon. Then the ministry are all in a hurry an^ 
flutter; new levies are half formed and half disciplined; squadrons it 
sea are half manned; and the officers mere novices in their business. 
In short, ignorance, unskilfulness, and confusion are unavoidable for 
a time; the necessary consequence of which is, some defeat received, 
some stain or dishonour cast upon the arms of Britain. Then the 
long wished for opportunity comes at last;—the patriot roars; the po- 
' pulace clamour and address, the cabinet trembles^ and the adminis<^ 
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tratiou sinks. The ministerial throne being i^ovv vacanti he triumph* . 
antly ascends it. adopts the measures he had formerly condemned, 
reaps die benefits of the pl^ns and preparatbns of his predecessors, 
and, in the natural course of things, gains some advantages; this 
restores the credit of the arms of Britain. Now the lion is roused; 
and now is the time for crushing our enemies, that they may never be 
able to rise agafti. This is pretext enough; and thus the nation is 
])Iunged into an expense ten times as great, and made to raise forces 
twenty times as numerous as were complained of before. However, 
being now victorious, let us follow ihe blow, and maijfully go on, and 
let neither expense of blood nor of treasure be at all regarded, for 
another campaign will undoubtedly bring the enemj^to submit to our 
terms,'* VVell, another campaign is fought-—and another—and an¬ 
other, and yet the enemy holds out, nor the carte blamhe making 
any progress in its journey into Britain. A peace at last is made ; 
the terms of it are unpopular; schemes of excessive economy are 
called for by a new set of patriots, and the same arts are practised to 
dethrone the reigning minister which he had employed to dethrone his 
predecessor. Thus the patriotic farce goes round, ending in a real 
tragedy to the country and to mankind.’ 

When we turn, in the second place, to that most iifiportant 
hraiich of the question, the argument drawn from the analo¬ 
gies of history, and the unhappy results, more especially, of the 
many efforts made by different nations in our own times, to 
establish for themselves a scheme of representative government, 
we encounter a silence and reserve equally profound on tlie part of 
the advocates of this measure of recomlmclion^ TJiey have cited 
not a single parallel case from history, in proof of its practicability pr 
safety. They have suggested no single reasou, why we should pre¬ 
cipitate the change with such breathless eagerness, in defiance of 
all past experience, and in contempt of those new opportunities of 
instruction which the revolutions springing around us are spontane¬ 
ously offering from every quarter. But one allusion, we believe, 
was made in the whole course of the debate on that side of the 
house, to the example of rrance,*—and that allusion had reference, 
not to the struggles of parties in the reigns of Louis XV 111. and 
Charles X.,—not to the wretched working of that scheme of con¬ 
stitutional monarchy which perished in July, 1830,—but to the 
troubles (God knows!' ominous enough) that are following in the 
tr«in of the new system,—troubles which are even now daily pro¬ 
viding ample materials for reflection to the admirers of revolution, 
—the Citizen-King among the rest—but which have not yet 
reached the maturity which would entitle ns to pronounce a final 
judgment as to the practical success or failure of the Palais 
Iloyal system itself. The allusion dropped from one of the 
honourable members fojr Westminster, the younger and far more 
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consistent of the pair, who contended, that ‘ if the experi¬ 
ment in France should not succeed, it is a mistake to suppose 
that it would be on Account of the Legislative Assembly being 
too much a representation of the people. If the parties there 
ijow are nearly going to war, it is because the Chamber of Dejm-‘ 
ties is mi enough a representation of the people* Exactly so—this 
is just the sort of argument which we expected.. And had Mr. 
Hobhouse only-condescended to go a little further, and to inform 
us how sudi a chamber ought*- to be coiutitiited; iu order to be 
enough a representation of the people,—to indicate the precise 
mint in the scale of constitutional representation, at which the 
democratic elements would be found to harmonize with the aris¬ 
tocratic and monarchical, and which once attained, the wars of 
party would subside, and the succeed of the experiment would 
be secured, he would have conferred an infinite benefit on 
the world; for then, certainly, would have been solved the whole 
difficulty — a difficulty which, whatever may be Mr. Hob- 
house’s ^tions or speculations on the subject, he must allow us 
to say, has as yet received no solution whatever, cither from 
any connected chain of reasoning a priori, or even from that, 
of late, we admit, rather unfashionable thing, called practical 
example. 

The question may or may not be a question merely of degree. 
There may be a certain degree of democratic influence which may 
be capable of being combined in constitutional balance and peace¬ 
able co-operation with the efficient authority of an hereditary king 
and peerage, each acting independently of ihp other. But surely 
when we find that, iu whatever degrees or proportions these 
respective powers have been combined in any fenoum instance, the 
combination has uniformly failed of success, such results ought to 
teach us a lesson of caution how we engage rashly in similar ex¬ 
periments. We find nearly all persons who have succeeded iu 
convincing themselves, that a republican form of government is* 
compatible with such a state of society as exists in England, and 
who therefore openly avow republican principles, concurring with 
us in opinion, that the idea of a balanced government of king, 
lords, and commons,-^—each estAte invd^ted with the powers allotted 
to it by the so called British Constitution of De Lolme and other 
ingenious speculators,—and each acting separately and for itsdfr, 
is an utter chimera, By far ihe most ably conducted of the daily 
journals which advocate this class of doctrines,—(one that has 
advocated them with every appearance of sinceri^ for many years 
past, under eveiy successive administration, and which no human 
being classes with the base, time-serving things firaF”vi'c- have all 
heard bellowing with equal zeal for Canuiog, and Wellington, and 
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Grey ; disgracing governments of all possible shapes and shades 
by the same, we hope unwelcome, partizanship of malignant nien- 
dacity and hypocritical bluster,)—this honest and candid journal, 
at once the most respectable organ of the existing cabinet, and . 
the open avow^ enemy of the monarchy, the aristocracy, apd the 
church of England, in commenting on, the article on Reform in 
our last number, very fairly admits, that ' if the English con¬ 
stitution corresponded with the ^theory of that constitution, as 
laid down by popular English writers, sifch a mdh'ste.r could not 
exist for a month.’ Those who reason in this way, and desire a 
reform of parliament only as a step to a republican form of 
government, are at all events intelligible and consistent. They 
have, at least, a defined, if not a very rational, object. But we 
really cannot feel the same indulgence for those who, professing 
to dread the introduction of republican institutions, arc yet eager 
advocates for the adoption of such a ‘ monster’ as the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle here alludes to; and we might ainmst be in¬ 
duced to question their sincerity, if such a doubt could ue recon¬ 
ciled with their character and station in the country. VVe certainly 
have heard nothing yet to shake our own conviction, ‘ that an in¬ 
dependent House of Commons,’ concentrating in itself, as now, 
through its control over the supplies, the supreme power of the 
state, would be found ‘ incompatible with the existence of the mo¬ 
narchy.’ And if a Chamber of Deputies, like that in France, 
chosen by men of property, possessing each a qualiiication equal 
to from 50l. to 60/. En^ish per annum, found itself, at so early a 
period after its first creation, placed in a position of direct con- 
llict w'ith the crown, by its*disposition to encroach on the pow'crs, 
or oppose the will of that branch of the legislature*we really 
cannot understand how the chances of such a conflict could have 
been in any way diminished by its constitution being more demo- 
•cratic. We should have supposed, ou the contrary, that the more 
democratic the assembly, the more prone it would be to such en¬ 
croachment and opposition, and that this appetite would only be 
fully appeased, when the institutions of the state should have become 
entirely republican, and there should be nothing more left to con¬ 
tend for. Mr. Hobbouse may very likely say indeed, that in the 
contentions between the French Chamber and Charles X., 
the king, and not the^’chamber was „the party to blame:—in like 
manner, as he h^s imputed the failure of the attempts to establish 
constitutional governments in Sicily and Spain to the indisposition 
Jn one case of the restored family , to popular government, 
and in the atb^l* to the violent intervention of Ferdinand Yll., 
assisted by a French army. But this is not the question. The 
question is not, which party was in fault,—it is not whether these 
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constitutions were destroyed by popular or by regal violence. 
The question is, whether, in such schemes of government, the po¬ 
pular and the regal authorities be not ipso facto placed in such 
adverse positions with relation to each other, as to render it 
morally impossible, consistently with human nature and the ordi¬ 
nary influences which regulate human actions, that they should 
long continue to art together in cordiality and harmony. Let the 
catastrophe coi^e from which sWe it may, sooner or later it must 
come :—if from successful violence on the part of the monarch, 
the case will, of course, have the sympathy of the member for 
Westminster; if from that of the populace, toe might perhaps be 
di^tosed to consider that as the more unhappy issue of the two. 

But*there is as yet a third estate, beside King and Commons—and 
it has been suggested, that the reason why the constitution did not 
work well in France, was because in that country the Chamber of 
Peers is not a ‘ natural aristocracybecause the peers there are 
distinguislied from tlic rest of the community only by theif titles ; 
that they have no hereditary root in the soil, no great landed 
estates, none of the influence which attaches to property; and, 
therefore, that the case of France can have no legitimate analogy 
to that of England, where the nobles are also the principal pro¬ 
prietors. Now, we venture to assert that this argument is alto¬ 
gether false in principle. It may be quite impossible, we grant, to 
construct a Chamber of Peers efficient for any legislative or other 
purposes, unless you have a natural aristocracy foryouf basis. But 
it does not follow that a natural aristocracy, merely by the Weight 
of its proprietary influence, would be able to maintain the 
exercise of an independent legislative authority in opposition 
to a popular assembly, unless, through some means or other, 
it could command au equal share of political power. Wealth 
united with such authority is irresistible, but, disjoined from 
such authority, it is more feeble than poverty itself; for if 
has the disadvantage, as compared with poverty, of being an 
object of envy, and is exposed, front that circumstance, to 
a.ssuults from which poverty is exempt. It appears to us very 
clear, therefore, that if our House of Lords were in a situation to 
be entirely controlled by the Commons, (as it would certainly be, if 
it were entirely deprived of the influence which its members exert 
through their borough nominees,) its hereditary possessions and 
station in the country would be no barfier at all against the en¬ 
croachments of the other house, but Would rather, oji the con¬ 
trary, hold out invitations to attack,—and thai^Jn no respect, 
therefore, would it have any advantage, in point Of weight or 
nftcacy, over the Chamber of Peers in i^ance. 

But it is not the example of France alone that proves the im¬ 
practicability, 
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practicability, under any hitherto ascertained circumstances, of a 
scheme of government constituted on the principles which his 
Majesty’s ministers are ambitious to adopt. We alluded in our 
last to various other instances, and might have adverted to more, 
including, indeed, every analogous experiment of the same sort 
in history. 

We might have adverted to the case of the Sicilian constitution, 
which had nearly two years of fsverisli existence, from its first 
establishment to the restoration of Ferdinand 111.—an interval 
signalized by unceasing conspiracies, discontent, and altercations 
between the new parliament and the court, conducted in a spirit 
so little conducive to the ends of good government, that the wiiole 
.system eventually perished, as much, we believe, with the general 
concurrence and to the general satisfaction of the island, as did 
the government of the Cortes to the delight of the (lopulation of 
Spain, in spite of the foreign intervention by which that was irniiic- 
diately brought about, and to which the national feelings of the 
Spaniards were so naturally and so strongly repugnant. 

We might have instanced another abortive attempt to establish 
a constitution on the llriti.sh model, and in immediate allegiance 
to the British crown, in the island of Corsica, during the short 
period of the last war in which w'e occupied that territory. 
This constitution w'as one that must have been quite after the 
hearts of our reforming philosophers; for it invested every male 
inhabitant of a ptei’c, who was twenty-five years of age, and 
possessed any portion of laud, however small, or by whatever 
tenure, with the elective franchise,—and the parliaments were 
to be biennial. Thu de][>uties met at Cortfi on the 10th of 
June, 1794 ; and Sir Gilbert Elliot opened the assembly with a 
speech, in which he told them, that ‘ from this day they were quiet 
and free.’ So little, however, did this beautiful system of quietude 
and freedom prove adapted to the wants, or qualified to command 
the respect or attachment of the Corsicans, that \vc doubt if the 
parliament ever reached a second session. Ere ten months had 
elapsed, insurrections broke out;—the people refused to pay the 
taxes, burned the public magazines, seized the pi^AtiSn of the 
viceroy, and soon after, by common consent, expelled from the 
island tlie English and their constitution together. 

We might have carried back our readers to a troubled period of 
our own history, that interval between the reign of |)rerogative and 
the reign of infiiience, when, for once at least, England herself 
had a pretty fair experience of what is to be hoped from an inde¬ 
pendent House of Commons,—to the period when that hoUfe 
used to menace the peers, that, if they refused to pass the bills 
sent up to them, they (the Commons) would join with the 

minority 
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iniDority in representing them to the king, -- when they im¬ 
peached a nobleman for some trifling words of offence spoken 
in tlie upper house,—and were accustomed to * imprison in¬ 
dividuals who presented or prepared respectful petitions in behalf 
of the established constitution, while they encoyraged those of 
a tumultuous multitude at the bar in favour of innovation,’*—^ 
and when a subsequent parliament set aside the 'authority of the 
lords altogether, by a resolution, declaring that the House of 
Peers is uselesB and dangerous, and ought to be abolished ! 

We might have turned for admonition to another mine of know¬ 
ledge on this subject,—the history of our own colonial legislatures 
in the West Indies and ^orth America. There is scarcely a 
page of that history which does not serve to illustrate or. exemplify 
the same great political truth. We see in those legislatures the 
natural and necessary working of a representative system, unfor¬ 
tunately established without the provision of any influences fitted 
to counteract ‘ that restless arrogating spirit, which, in popular 
assemblies, when left to itself, will never brook an authority that 
checks or interferes with its own.’f We have long had before 
us in those regions the instructive spectacle of a number of small 
and subordinate communities, for the most part weak and help¬ 
less in themselves, not only incapable of resisting (by any means 
hitherto seriously contemplated) any direct authority which the 
mother country might be disposed to exert, but dependent on 
her for their prosperity, their protection from a slave population, 
and a powerful (hitherto dreaded) neighbour, and almost tjheir very 
existence. Yet scarcely a year passes, that one or other of them 
is not involved, by its colonial legbl&ture, in some dispute with 
the king’s ' government,—conducted frequently in a spirit of in¬ 
temperance and pugnacity, and sustained by menace, and even 
actual resort to such extreme measures, as the British parliament 
itself has never once entertained on any occasion since the revo¬ 
lution. 

So far back as the year 1764, the Assembly of Jamaica stopped 
the supplier, on a quarrel with the governor about'a question of pri¬ 
vilege. 'ilM we need not call to the recollection of our readers, 
the violent altercations whiclt from year to year have been agitat¬ 
ing that colony since the commencement of the present century,<— 
and which, alas! have not yet ceased,—first, about the payment 
of the expenses of the garrison, and latterly on the subject of the 
amelioration of the slaves,—the spirit of uncompromising hostility 
which the Assembly, by its resolutions, has repeatedly evinced 
during that period,—its denunciation, in 1804, of a speech from 

* Hallam^fe Gortttitutioual History of England, vol. ii. p. 194. ■ 
f Paley'8 Moral and Political Philosophy^ voL i., botdc vi«| chap* vii, 
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the lieutenant-governor, as a breach of the privileges of the house; 
—or its suspension, in 1826, of the allowances to the British 
troops.—Even in the petty island of Dominica, it has been found 
necessary, during the same period, to dissolve the Assembly in 
consequence of its withholding the supplies. And it is but very 
recently, that kt the course of a protracted struggle between the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada and his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, the former had recourse to a like course of proceeding. 
Fortunately, the irritation which «uch doings might, under other 
circumstances, have been calculated to produce, nas been liitherto 
mitigated by the moderation of the stronger party, and its consci¬ 
ousness that a system of conciliatory firmness is alone consonant 
with the dignity of the empire. We are not expressing any 
opinion novo as to the intrinsic merits of the measures thus suc¬ 
cessively opposed by the Colonial legislatures; but we call on 
every thinking person to look at the form which this colonial 
opposition has so often assumed, and then to say, what might 
not have been the probable consequences, if assemblies so con¬ 
stituted, and subject to such impulses and excitements in the 
exercise even of those subordinate and local functions with which 
a superior legislature had invested them,—what might not have 
ensued, if such assemblies had occupied the high and commanding 
position of a British parliament ? 

The example of the United States of America is frequently 
referred to in dissertations on this subject. But, without adverting 
further to the distinctive circumstances in the situation of that 
countrjy which as yet enable it to bear republican institutions that 
would be quite inapplicable to any European condition of society, 
we shall merely stop to ask those who would justify, from that ex¬ 
ample, such a measure as this lleform Bill, if they are aware of 
the existence of that powerful conservative principle so wisely 
embodied in the original frame of the American constitution, for 
the express purpose of guarding against the encroachments to 
which that constitution must otherwise have been liable, from the 
innovating spirit of. a popular legislature, invested with unlimited 
power ?—if they are aware, that no amendment or alteration of 
the constitution can even be proposed, without tiMianction, in 
the first instance, either of two-thirds of both houses of Congress, 
or of two-thirds of the state legislatures,—and that, when pro¬ 
posed, its adoption does not re8t> in any respect, with Congress, 
but can only be determined in the affirmative by the concurrent 
voices of three-fourths of the states ? * The result of this pre¬ 
caution 

■ . ..■"*■' « ! ' ' ■■■' - ■■ '■ —-- ■ " -—— 

* * The Congress, whenever two4hinl8 of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this constitution 2 on the application of the legislatures of 
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caution has been, that changes have been vei'y rare; and it is the 
undoubted opinion of many of the most sagacious Americans 
Avitli whom we have happened to converse, that if no such provi¬ 
sion had been thought of, but this constitution had been left at 
the merc^ of an omnipotent legislature, like the British Parlia¬ 
ment, with so many disturbing popular elements fn action, the 
fabric could not possibly have licUl together to the present day. 

We have to observe, in the last place, that no attempt has been 
made on the pa^t of ministers to prove, that their measure is to 
be a final measure, and not (as we contend that it is calculated, 
from its nature, to be) tlie commencement merely of a series of 
reforms, each bringing ns nearer and nearer to the triumph of 
radicalism, and the ultimate dissolution of society. I^ord Al- 
thorp, indeed, very gravely assures honourable gentlemen, that 
tliey arc quite mistaken if they suppose, that ministers ^ do not 
mean to make this measure a final settlement of the question,^ 
It so happens, however, that I^ord John Russell had hist before 
told the house that, though ministers had thought it ^ of importance 
not to burden this measure with any other,^ it would still remain 
open for any member hereafter to propose any measure which he 
might think fit for shortening the duration of parliaments; and, 
though professing himself indeed individually unfriendly to the 
vote by ballot, he does not intimate that there will be any ob¬ 
jection to the future discussion of that question also. It is not, 
however, w'hat Lord Durham may meaw, or his mouth-pieces may 
thinkj that is here in question, but what a tefonned parliament 
will (/o;- and it is, at all events, very clear, from the eagerness 
with which (in the first instance, at lea^t) the radicals grasped at 
the bill, what they expect from it. Not one of them even pre¬ 
tends to care much for the thing on its own account. Mr. Hume 
opines, that 'it is best not to hazard a first defeat, hy proposing too 
mwh at owce, and that ' it will be better to pat q^the two ques¬ 
tions (about the duration of parliaments and ballot) until we have 
made trial of the present changes.' Mr. O’Connell, in like 
manner, ' as a radical reformer, heartily accepts the billand says, 
that, ' whoever speculates on getting moreyVixW now be cautious 
how he does^unp thin^ which may endanger the passing of the 
m^sure ;—for it either will demonstrate that greater extension of 
suflFrage and vote by ballot would be of no advantage, or will 
gwe the vote hy huUot s afely, securely^ and certainly^^ Mr. 

two-thinls ^ tho wiiml states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments; 
which, in either cmc, shall ho valid to all intents and purposes, as parts of this con¬ 
stitution, when ratified by three-fourths of tho several states, or by conventions in 

I* ***^®*^ mode of ratificatitn may he proposed by 

tho Cont,^ess: provided that no stale, without its assent, shall he deriived of its equal 
suffrage m the senate.’— ufthc UniM Art, 5. 

Hunt, 
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Hunt, witii a candour still more striking, tells the house, that ^all 
the country is indeed delighted that this measure of reform is in¬ 
troduced into parliament, but that they are not satisfied with it/ 
He thinks, however, that ^ if the noble lord^s bill passes into a 
law, his own proposition, for excluding placemen from parliament, 
will be mrrUidas a 'matter of conrseJ But all this is nothing to 
tlie cutting satire and contempt with which the ministers’ decla¬ 
ration, that they did, forsootli, propose making this measure a 
final settlement of the question, '^as treated in the opening para¬ 
graph of the Examiner of tlic following Sunday/ We quote not 
from a newspa{>er rendered ludicrous and contemptible in all 
nien’>s eyes by the coxcombical iinpertiuences of a J-eigh Hunt— 
a mere babbler about the theatricals, and poetical wall^ to Prim¬ 
rose Hill. The lilxamiiier is now in far other hands—the cleverest 
and shrew^dest radical print of its class, out of doubt, 

^ Ministers ’ (this candid junto exclaim) ‘ have far exceeded 
our expectations. The plan of reform, though short of radical 
reform, tends to the utter destruction of horoughmongery, and 
will prepare the way for a complete improvement. Tlie ground, 
limited as it is, which it is proposed to clear and open to the po¬ 
pular influence, will suffice as the spot desired by Archimedes for 
the plant of the power that must ultimately govern the wliole 
system. Without reform, convulsion is inevitable—upon any reform, 
furtlier improvement is inevitably consequent—and the settlement of 
the government on the democratical basis^ certain. If we supposed that 
the plan before us could be permanent, Ave should declare it itwtffi^ 
dent; but we have no such apprehensions in an age of onward move¬ 
ment ^ and we hail it as a first step to a greater good, and as a first 
step abandoning an abliorred vice. It does 'not give the people 
(dl they want, but it talws the arms from their enemies,^ —[Do our 
readers remember what tve said in our last Number about purses 
and pistols ?]—‘ Like Sinbad, we hav^ first to dash from our shoul¬ 
ders the Old Man of the Island, and afterwards to complete our deli¬ 
verance. The plan is all good in its operation of breaking up the 
old system—its faults are in its constructive arrangements—and the 
great deficiency, the omission of the ballot. We have repeatedly 
asserted, and again declare our conviction, tliat no reform is efficient 
without the ballot; but it is not more certain that dciy will succeed 
night, than that, in the present state of the people’s political know¬ 
ledge, the ballot will follow' 

In their frenzy of joy, some of these gentlemen of the press 
seemed indeed to have lost all command for a time over their dis¬ 
cretion. And one of the most notorious of their contributors 
ventured even to chuckle with very sensible complacency over 
the possibility of certain little mutations of property following 
eventually on the ministerial measure; very justly observing, that, 

X 3 ‘ supposing 
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‘ supposing even property should change hands, there is no loss to 
the state —the property still exists, and is made equally applicable 
to the general purposes of societya most consolatory and encou¬ 
raging reflection surely to those supporters of reform, who may 
happen to possess any property, and who are told, ‘ that they may 
suffer, they may he destroyed, but their estates dannot be de^ 
strayed ! ! !’ * • 

It presently began to be discovered, however, that too much of 
this sort of honesty might ruin the whole plot; and then the press 
took quite a new tone. Some of the most determined of the 
apostles of radicalism absolutely set themselves, with a grave face, 
to persuade the nobility and landed gentry that this bill was to be 
their salvation; and we had Joseph Hume writing circulars for 
distribution in Scotland, urging * that public meetings should be 
held immediately to petition in favour of the plau, and no objec¬ 
tions to be stated to the details, or any demands as to the duration 
of parliaments or vote by ballot, should be made at the present 
time, but entire confidence should be expressed.* ]1 

We have always said, that the radicals know what they are about 
—whether or not his Majesty’s ministers do, they can themselves 
best tell. The course which they have chosen appears sufficiently 
plain to one’s perception, but vastly puzzling to one’s judgment. 
They are exceedingly adverse to vote by ballot, they scout the idea 
of annual parliaments, and declare everlasting war against projects 
of universal sutfrage. They positively refme all these boons to 
tlic demands of the radicals; while at the same time, by this bill— 
this final settlement of the question—they give to the radicals tiie 
power of helping themselves to every ope of them! They may 
deny, indeed, that their bill will have any such effect—a part of 
the question to which we shall come presently. They may say, 
* that the people have no interest in disorder * that the people 
of England do not forget what is due to the privileges of their 
sovereign or of the peerage; that they desire ndt a reform of that 
kind, nor is it desired except by a few crazy radicals, whom the 
very boys point at in derision! ’ It is very true, that the people 
have no real iplerest in disorder; but that is not much to the point, 
unless it could be shown, that the people always know and act 
according to their real interest. The immediate question, however, 
has not so much any proper reference to what the people may 
accomplish by means of disorder, as to that which, with the assist¬ 
ance of a reformed parliament, they may accomplish by law ; and 
as to their present loyalty, and their ‘ not forgetting what is due 
to the privileges df the king and peerage,’ supposing the fact to 


* See Radical's Letters in the Tmtt, 
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be as it is stated, their present dispositions in such particulars, we 
humbly submit, can afford no guarantee, that, after passing a 
given point, they will cease to be acted on by those influences— 
by that ‘ movement’—to which ministers propose giving so tre¬ 
mendous an impulse. The boroughmongcrs are the first bug¬ 
bears to be lilinted down. Let them be got rid of, and higher 
game will soon ^ough be started. 

We come now to apply a few observations to the specific scheme 
of reform, which Ministers haife embodied in jthe bill of Lord 
John Russell. And after having detained our readers so much 
longer than we had intended, on the principles of the general 
question, we shall spare them any preliminary recapitulation of 
the details of that scheme;—presuming, that few will have ac¬ 
companied us thus far, who have not previously read some abstract 
of the bill, or, if there be any such, that they will be able to 
collect, as they proceed, all the information requisite for a right 
understanding of our comments. 

And first, as to the point of disfranchisement. It is proposed, 
entirely to disfranchise sixty boroughs having a population of 
less than two thousand souls,-—to deprive of one member forty- 
seven others, whose population falls short of four thousand,—to 
reduce the representation of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
from four members to two only ; and in all the boroughs whose 
privilege of returning members is preserved, to withdraw that 
privilege from the corporations, and vest it in the householders 
paying lOl. per annum rent. The power of the legislature to 
indict this, or any other sentence of forfeiture, which, in its wis¬ 
dom, it may think lit to ordain,—on parties charged with no 
ofience,;—without inquiry, and without compensation,—it may be 
difficult perhaps to question, because there is no higher authority in 
the constitution to which we can appeal. A supreme and despotic 
power,—a power superior to all civil rights, and against which 
no other power can stand, must, perhaps, by a necessity incident 
to tlie common imperfection of human institutions, be vested 
somewhere in every state. And with qs it is vested in king, 
lords, and commons. The House of Commons ipay, for aught 
we know, or shall venture to allege to the contirliry, be com¬ 
petent to pass an act, declaring the confiscation of the private 
estates of half the nobility of the realm, and directing that the 
same shall be divided among its own members ; and if it can ob¬ 
tain, by whatever means, the concurrence of the other two branches 
of the legislature, it may claim obedience to that act. But the 
question is not a mere question of power, ri'here are certain 
rules,—certain constitutional principles,—by which the House has 
always submitted itself to be governed in the exercise of its 
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power ;—and of those principles there is surely none more sacred 
than that which forbids any interference with personal rights, 
except ill a case of justice irrcfragably established by evidence, or 
of public expediency altogether paramount and overwhelming. 
But can any man gravely contend, that such a case of justice or 
expediency has been proved in the present instance? Admitting 
even for a moment, that the grand doctrine of the Whig Reformers 
is maintainable in argument,—that it has become indispensable 
so to enlarge th^ scale of the representation as to admit to a direct 
voice in the legislature those great manufacturing towns which have^ 
sprung up in the progress of modern civilization,—does that of 
itself establish any overwhelming necessity, any necessity above 
law, above precedent, above justice, for depriving others of what you 
propose giving to them ? Is there no mode by which the claims 
of lliese^ great communities can be satisfied, without destroying 
the hereditary privileges of some hundreds of thousands of indivi¬ 
duals,—privileges handed down to them from their fathers, and as 
ancient as the foundation of the constitution? 

It is said, that the elective franchise in boroughs, though a 
vested right derived from charter or custom, is yet by no means a 
right which can be considered as standing on the footing of private 
property,—-that, properly speaking, it is only a trust, created for 
public purjKises, and subject therefore to be modified or even ex¬ 
tinguished whenever the public benefit may require. Very true— 
it is a trust; hut it is also a beneficial trust; it is a trust coupled 
with an interest : an interest, in some instances, acquired by pur¬ 
chase (for corporation privileges are not dispensed to all the world 
gratuitously), in others by descent,—aq interest not limited, tem¬ 
porary, nor contingent, but absolute and for ever; vnqt only 
concerning the actual possessor, but, by revereion also, his pos¬ 
terity,—and protected from infringement and obstruction by 
the shield of the common^law. It does seem to us, there.- 
tbre, quite impossible on ifte one hand, that, consistently with 
the principles either of natural or municipal law, you can 
treat such an interest as anytliing less than private pro¬ 
perty ; or, on the other hand, that you can so divest either the 
trust or the interest from the mutual relation in which they stand 
respectively, as to consider and deal with the one apart from the 
Ollier* It is such another trust as the king’s prerogative, the pro- 
prictaiy rights of the church, or the hereditary privileges of the 
peerage; and it differs only from the trust committed by charter 
to any great public corporation like the East India Company or 
the Bank of England, in the latter being for a limited term, while 
this is perp^ttlv You cannot, therefore, invade the one, on any 
pretext of necessity, less urgent than would jnstify you in invading 
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the other. A wanton attack on any class of piescriplive rights is 
an attack on all; for it is an attack on the principle by whicli 
they all exist. 

When the disfranchisement of the boroughs was denounced in 
parliament as a project of spoUatioU| the uniform and only answer 
was, a referq;nce to the analogous case of the forty-shilling free¬ 
holders of Ireland,—as if the perpetration of one act of injustice 
could be a ^ood reason for committing another. No one of all 
the pro-catholics has ever stooc^up to defend that act of disfran¬ 
chisement on its own intrinsic merits. It could only be justified, 
they all said, and still say, by a compelling necessity, which it 
was impossible in reason to withstand; and if the concession of 
the Catholic claims was really called for by a necessity of that 
description, the same plea will probably be admitted in favour of 
the measure of disfranchisement, without which, it was all along 
admitted, the measure of Catholic relief could not have been re¬ 
conciled with the tranquillity or security of the country. To make 
good this argument, however, the supporters of the present mea¬ 
sure must not only prove the necessity for disfranchisement in 
the case of the Irish freeholders, but prove that an equal ne¬ 
cessity exists in the case of the English boroughs. However 
efl'ective, therefore, it may be found in debate—however effective 
as a taunt to those who voted for the disfranchisement of the Irisli 
electors—to designate that measure as a happy precedent for rob¬ 
bery—in point of pure reason, the argument from precedent neu¬ 
tralises itself, and can offer no substantial foundation for a sound 
judgment. The real question still turns on the strength of the 
necessity. A good precedent can be no just defence of a bad 
measure; nor a bad pracedent of anything at all. 

IndSpendenlly of reason, however, it must be allow^ed, that pre¬ 
cedent has an extraordinary influence on the mind of man, whether 
it be to preserve or to destroy; and that, when a first inroad on 
any established usage or principle has once been permitted, \ye 
feel much less difficulty in reconciling ourselves to a second. It 
might become tliose, therefore, who now press the example of the 
disfranchisement of the Irish freeholders,—freeholders to whom 
their franchise was proved to have been no better than a badge of 
vassalage, and who considered themselves much more than com¬ 
pensated for its abstraction by the boon with which that was ac¬ 
companied,—it might become those who now press this example 
as a conclusive vindication of the uncompensated disfranchisement 
of a long array of English corporations, each inheriting a really 
beneficial interest in its several franchise,—to weigh well how the 
interests wliich tljey still desire to preserve, may be affected by the 
precedent of such a spoliation,-—aiid to think for a moment, how 
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irresistible a weapon that precedent will become, when pointed 
against any of those interests, by some new agitator in their re¬ 
formed parliament. If, witliout oiFence imputed or proved, even 
one single borough shall be sacrificed, for the avowed purpose, and 
no other, of conferring its privilege on some town of larger po¬ 
pulation, the principle is as effectually gone, as b}’ the disfran¬ 
chisement of all the sixty. From that fatal hour you can have 
no defence to set up—none, but by the inculpation of your own 
previous act—^for any borough which may hereafter be assailed, 
while there exists another place in the kingdom containing a 
greater number of inhabitants than that so assaulted borough. 
The silken bonds of prescription, older than law, and stronger 
than parchments, when once rent, can never be reunited. And 
in renouncing this gentle efficacy, you dissolve for ever your surest 
tenure of property, privilege, hononr, liberty—whatever is sacred 
or estimable in civilized life. 

That all these considerations may yet be overborne by a case 
of necessity, or even of expediency sufficiently powerful, we have 
not denied. But if the rest of our argument be good for any¬ 
thing, it is good for this, that no such case has been proved, or 
even indicated, by the ministerial reformers. Let us look now, 
however, a little nearer at the practical tendencies of their project. 

The cost of a seat in parliament is one of our securities for the 
respectability of the parties offering themselves for representatives, 
which, especially with so near a prospect of the establishment of 
a more popular system of election, it might not be altogether 
prudent to dispense with; but the crying evil of our borough 
system,—the evil about whose reality and pernicious influence all 
are agreed, however they may differ as to tlie policy of the system 
itself, is the corruption practised at elections;—and we should 
certainly have expected, that statesmen who had undertaken an 
experiment of no ordinary boldness, with the professed purpose 
of renovating this system, would have directed some portion at 
least of their attention to perhaps the only real malady that enters 
into its coniposition. But, no—we have various regulations pro¬ 
posed for diminishing the expense of elections, but not one for 
restraining the bribery. On the contrary, the bill absolutely creates 
new facilities and temptations for bribery in all the boroughs whose 
privileges have beep preserved. Nay, by thus closing the door, as 
far as possible, against every other description of expetpe, while 
to corruption it leaves an unbounded latitude, it has raised a new 
obstacle to. the adoption of any future measures for the effectual 
correction of ^the latter evil, inasmuch as the direct bribes paid to 
the voters will, under this system, be nearly the only items of 
expense like y to fall heavy on the candidate. By cutting off 

entirely 
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entirely the non-resident voters, and permitting the poll for the 
counties to be taken at the same time in different districts, much 
outlay for the hire of post-horses, and other travellingcharges, will no 
doubt be saved, and the innkeepers will lose their wonted harvest. 
By restricting the duration of the poll to two days instead of fifteen, 
—^by the establishment of an uniform principle of qualification, and 
by the propose^ plan for the annual investigation and registration 
of the votes, something further too, perhaps, may be saved in the way 
of attorneys’fees and the like, aPthe county-town, or borough, 
—though possibly that point may be a little more' problematical. 
All this, however, will, no doubt, be veiy agreeable to the candi¬ 
date. But then this class of expenses, which ministers have been 
so sedulous to retrench, happens, unfortunately, to be the honest 
and innocent portion of the expenses of an election,—just the very 
portion, which, in a rational reform of the system, it would be most 
desirable to leave untouched,—unless, indeed, it could be proved 
to be wise and prudent, as we are inclined to think it is not, that 
elections should be conducted in future free of all cost whatever 
to the parties. This honest portion of the ordinary expenses of 
an election will be retrenched under the ministerial system; but 
will the whole burthen of those expenses be therefore mitigated 
to the candidate ? We doubt it grievously. We doubt, if a Shil¬ 
ling will be saved to him in the item of post-horses, which will 
not be added to the item of bribes. The entire borough repre¬ 
sentation of the kingdom (the only branch of the representation to 
which, generally speaking, it has, hitherto at least, been supposed, 
that a person not enjoying the hereditary local influence derived 
from a great landed estate could with safety aspire) is to be re¬ 
duced by pne hundred and fwenty-six members ; and had ministers 
consulted the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, on their 
* budget of Reform,’ he would, no doubt, have told them, that by 
diminishing the supply of any article in the market, while the 
demand continues the same, you ate always sure to raise the 
price. 

On the other hand again, the least consideration will show 
us, how admirably ministers have contrived, by their scheme, to 
provide materials for this new competition of corruption to work 
upon. In the first place, while they have declared inexorable 
war against the class of small nomination boirdughs—in which, 
if the seats'" are occasionally the subject of sale, the pernicious 
effect of the transaction is comparatively as nothing—they have 
carefully preserved that class, in which the demoralizing influence 
in question has full scope to act on a pretty numerous popula¬ 
tion, and where its exercise has at all times been the most 
flagrant. Then, in the second place, by taking house-rent as 
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their staiularti of qualiftcation, and lisiiig it so low as lOl., they 
confer tijc suflVage on all persons occupying a dwelling rated to 
the liouse-tax; and consequently, as neaily almost as possible, turn 
every borough into a scot and lot borough. Now, if you at any 
time chance to hear of a borough whose corruptions have been 
a scandal to the country,—which,has been pre-eminent among its 
neighbours for profligate and unblushing venality; and if you 
will take the trouble of turning to any of tlie ordinary books of 
reference on such subjects, <cu to one but you find that that 
borough is a‘scot and lot borough. But, in addition to these 
scot and lot voters, we are for the present, and, until the ex¬ 
isting generation expires, to have all the freemen, burgage tenants, 
and potwailopers who enjoy the franchise under the present 
system ; nay more, where the number of voters in a borough 
fails short of three hundred, it is to be made up from the adjacent 
parishes and chapelries. So that,—to say nothing of the por¬ 
tentous absurdity of telling us that this mighty change is impera¬ 
tively called for, on account of the existence of such voters as out- 
freemen and potwailopers, and yet framing the new law so as to se¬ 
cure, for one generation at least—the actually suffering generation, 
the continuance of this horrible evil;—so that,—passing over the 
conse«^uences, for our time, of this at once gross and mean violation 
of their own principle in limine ,—without at all improving the qua¬ 
lity of the voters, by selecting them from that class of society which 
might be supposed superior to the acceptance of a bribe, you for 
all time coming raise the price to the candidate by increasing the 
number that are to be paid. In tlie third place, a new form and 
fiuitful occasion of fraud and corruption is to be opened out, 
in the contrivances which this 10/. Qualification will be sure to 
bring into immediate activity. It cannot be doubted, but 
that in all that class of boroughs, where, from the limited 
number of voters, the right of suffrage will continue to be a 
lucrative privilege, an immediate rise of rents will take place 
on the passing of this act, in regard to all the smaller class of 
tenements, by the mutual concurrence of landlord and tenant;— 
that houses, which have heretofore paid 7/., 8/., or 9/. yearly, will 
in future pay lOl.;—that the difference between the old and the 
new rent, however, will not perhaps be very rigorously exacted 
from the tenant^ until near the eve of an expected election, when 
it will become of importance for every elector to register his vote, 
and the benevolent interference of the candidates claiming interest 
in the borou^ will be required to enable bim to do so, by paying 
his rent, rates,, and taxes (as required by another .clause of the bill), 
up to the. time of registration!—And lastly, by taking away one 
member from so many boroo^is, the bill puts an effectual bar for 
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the future to that eystem of compromise, by which, in such of them 
as are not absolutely under the nomination of a single patron, the 
two political parties which divide most towns in England have 
generally agreed to return one member from each interest,—and 
so ensures to each of those communities, at every future dissolu¬ 
tion of parliahient,' the riots,* the debaucheries, the aggravated 
briberies, and i)ll the other admitted evils of a contested election. 

We have stated our objection to the clause for excluding the 
non-resident voters, considered iif the light of a measure of eco¬ 
nomy ; and as the only pretext on which this clause is supported, is 
the diminution of expense to the candidates, if that pretext cannot 
be upheld, the case of ministers, as to this branch of the measure, 
comes of course to the grouud. The fact, however, is, that these 
non-resident voters perform a most important and beneiiciai func¬ 
tion in the present machinery of our borough system, and could 
not be spared without very serious inconvenience and derange¬ 
ment. They are, for the most part, a body of individuals, who, 
by industry or talent, have been enabled to raise themselves above 
their original sphere in life, and to make their way in the world by 
the exercise of some calling or profession at a distance from the 
place of their birth or apprenticeship. They are not likely, there¬ 
fore, to be the individuals least qualified of any in the corporation, 
by acquirements or character, to exercise an independent and sound 
judgment in the use of their franchises. And it is, indeed, through 
their identical agency, and the connexions which many of them 
are, by their local residence, enabled to form with men of fortune 
and talent, composing the mercantile, monied, legal, and other 
important classes in the metropolis, that the constituent body in 
the open boroughs is principally enabled to attract candidates from 
tliose classes, and that vitality and efficiency are thus imparted to 
the general scheme of the legislature, as a representation of all 
the great interests of the empire. 

And this brings us to the most important consideration of 
die whole in relation to this bill,—the manner and extent in 
which these great interests are likely to be affected by its enact¬ 
ments. And first, with respect to the landed interest. On 
this head there has been great delusion. Amidst the innumerable 
blunders, contradicbons, and absurdities which disgrace every 
page of the bill, there does appear to be this one point at least, on 
which ministers have exercised no inconsiderable powers of ad¬ 
dress and contrivance. A first view of the details of the measure 
is certainly calculated to favour the impression, that, liow'ever 
it may dispose of the other interests of the state, it takes special 
care of the landed gentry. The addition of fifty-six county mem¬ 
bers to the representation of England is the imposing feature more 

especially 
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especially relied qh for this object. In private society—^we pledge 
all our character is worth for the fact—the greatest imaginable 
pains have been taken by these ‘ friends of the people ’ (in their 
own manners and habits unquestionably among the haughtiest of 
the human species) to propagate the notion, that the measure is 
essentially almost aristocratic measure; and yod even hear tha 
notion not unfrequently thrown out, that if there be any point 
in it objectionable, it is, that it will give too much power to the 
profirietors of the soil. Not S. few have fallen into the snare. 
Nay, we have reason to believe, that no circumstance contributed 
more than this to the progress which, during the first two or three 
weeks after its introduction, the bill was observed to make in the 
favour of the upper classes—even those who, at the outset, had 
l)een most full of alarm, both in and out of parliament. 
!By the force of discussion, the mystery (no very deep one after 
all) has been a little unravelled; and some of these early con¬ 
verts are already, we observe, undeceived. It shall be our part, 
as far as we may be fortunate enough to engage the public 
attention, to complete the undeception. The question may very 
nearly, indeed, be reduced to one of vulgar arithmetic: and iii 
whatever point of view it is considered, it appears to us, that 
never was there a proposition more demonstrably fallacious, than 
that which these partisans of the bill have been putting forward 
with so much zeal and plausibility; not, indeed, exactly and 
openly in speech or in print, but morning after morning in their 
club coteries, and evening after evening in those silken saloons, 
where, if a radical appears at all, he must needs be of that vanity- 
blinded class which an ingenious foreigner 'has lately described so 
exquisitely under the appellation of ' Milord Radical.’ 

In the first place, of the one hundred and sixty-eight borough 
members, whom it is proposed by the disfranchising clause of tlie 
bill to unseat, there are no less than one bundhed and ten, or 
very nearly two-thirds, who ere either country gentlemen, or near 
connexions of the aristocracy, and all of whom, therefore, may be 
considered as belonging to the great body of the landed interest, 
and contributing, on every important question which concerns that 
body, to its weight in the legislature. These one hundred and 
ten members the landed interest must lose, if this bill should pass 
into a law. And when you add to that number the new representa¬ 
tives to be given to the manufacturing towns,—-to the metropolis, 
—and to other populous places,—amounting in all to forty- 
two, in whose election the landholders can, by no likelihood, 
have the smallest voice,—you have altogether,, at the very outset, 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO VOTES to be Set in the Oppo¬ 
site scale against the fifty-six new county members whom the 

landed 
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landed iivtcrest expect to gain, making a balance against 
THEM OF NINETY-SIX. But this is iiot all! As ,to the old 
boroughs which are to continue still to return representatives, 
it may be, that, when their existing constituencies shall have 
died out, and the lOl. householders shall be the only voters, 
they may affodl a held (supposing them to be permitted to 
exist so long) fof the extension, in some cases, of tlie aristocratic 
influence, in a degree that may be suflicient to counterbidance the 
weight likely to be thrown into thft adverse scale, by opening to 
such popular bodies, as the inhabitants of Bath, the exclusive 
privileges of a corporation. But, in the meanwhile, the number 
of voters in all these boroughs must be increased, and the eflect of 
that increase must be favourable, we apprehend, to the democracy. 
—N or are the interests of England to be considered alone with re¬ 
ference merely to her own representation. It must not be forgotten,' 
that, according to the new arrangement for Scotland, nine members 
are to be returned by large and populous communities in that part 
of the U nited Kingdom; and that all the other Scotch burghs are 
to be reconstructed on the same principles which it is proposed to 
apply to the English system;—nor that the bill for Ireland will give 
to a Catholic population, acting under a republican influence, the 
power of returning two-thirds of the thirty-five borough members, 
(to be further increased by the bill to thirty-nine,) at present 
elected there by Protestant corporations. 

If these considerations should not be suificient to satisfy the 
landed gentry, of the state of insignificance and decrepitude to 
which the ministerial measure threatens to reduce them, we ivould 
beg them to advert for a moment to tlie manner in which the 
county elections are likely to feel its influence. It will be recol¬ 
lected, that the franchise in counties is to be extended to copy- 
holders possessing copyholds to the value of lOl. per annum, and 
to leaseholders paying an annual rent of 501. Now, the new 
voters which these provisions will bring into action, will not be 
entirely, nor (in most parts of the country) principally drawn 
from the agricultural population. The inhabitants, indeed, of any 
city or borough having the privilege of returning members to par¬ 
liament, are to be excluded from voting in the county, on a quali¬ 
fication derived from the ’ same property which gives them their 
vote in the city or borough. But this exclusion does not extend 
to the inhabitants of other towns and villages not separately repre¬ 
sented. And it will be found, we believe, by a comparison of the 
number of houses occupied by persons in trade, (that is, the small 
shopkeepers and artisans,) in communities of that description, 
with the number occupied by persons engaged in agriculture, as 
respectively detailed m the population returns of 1821, that m 
most counties of England the preponderance is on the side of 
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tlie town population. It will, moreover, be observed, that by 
one of the Jiiinumerable anomalies of the bill, as it at present 
stands, the proprietors or holders of land or tenements, of the 
yearly value specified, in any city or town, being a county 
of itself (e. g* Hull), are to have votes, as it would appear, in 
the county (York), as well as in the borough (IIull^; thus adding 
a fiirlher reinforcement lo the body of shire-el§ctors from the 
towns and villages. Now, the respective proportions of free» 
holders in town, and country eirtilled to vote, (those of the sepa¬ 
rately represented boroughs excepted,) will not certainly be 
affected, either in one way or another, by this measure. liut if 
we are not misinformed, a very large preponderance of copy/mWers 
and leaseholders, particularly the former, will be brought into play 
from the towns and villages, and, by acting together, will have it 
ill tlieir power, at any lime, to turn the scalfi in a contested elec¬ 
tion. The landholders will, no doubt in time, try to counteract 
this new influence, by creating a multitude of small leaseholds, 
and so spreading over the face of the land a degraded rural po¬ 
pulation, alternately servile and rebellious, like the forty-shilling 
freeholders of Ireland. J3ut even this melancholy remedy cannot 
be immediate. An entire change of system will first be neces¬ 
sary;—for in the great proportion of the agricultural counties, par¬ 
ticularly those in the centre of Kngland, (Yorkshire and Shropshire 
for example,) the lauds are let, we understand, almost universally 
to tenants at will, and leasehold tenures are scarcely known. 

We recommend these important facts (which, though our 
time has not yet permitted us to investigate all the details so 
fully as we had once proposed, we believe in the main to be 
correctly stated) to the diligent inquiry aii<l reffectiou of the 
landed proprietary of the kingdom. And we beg them, at the 
same time, to bear in mind the very altered circumstances under 
which all county elections will be conducted, after this bill 
shall have passed into a law. Hitheito, strangers have been 
deterred from interfering in county elections, by the system of 
concert on which the local aristocracy have generally acted, and 
the enormous expense incurred in bringing voters to the poll. 
After the addition of two members to Yorkshire, however, the 
gentlemen of that county co^d no longer conveuieiilly supply 
the means of competition for so many seats, and were obliged to 
give way. First, Mr. Marshall, and afterwards Mr, Brougham, 
was returned,—neither of them, we believe, possessing a foot 
of land in the county. And ^Ir, Brougham, we believe we 
are correct in saving, was supported and carried triumphantly 
through iiis election, almost exclusively by ffie population, of the 
towns. But now, observe, the expense of county elections is to be 
reduced to comparatively nothiug, by taking the poll in districts, 

and 
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and limiting tlie duration of the election to two days; can, then, 
the landed aristocracy of England really ilatter themselves, that 
with the new facilities for interlopers, to which so entire a change 
of system must give occasion, they will be permitted to retain 
their influence in those elections undisturbed? Can they ima¬ 
gine, that the sfrdent spirits which are now invoking earth and 
licaven to ‘ pusl^ them from their stools,’ will be laid for ever 
by the cabalistic virtue of' the six letters, whose potency these 
\Vhig magicians in fear and in darkness are essayipg? Do they 
suppose, that ambition and rapacity will relinquish their ob¬ 
jects when they are just within their grasp ?—or that, after they 
(the landholders) shall have timidly and simply relinquished 
their stay in the close boroughs—their sure resource in all times, 
and through all fluctuations of popular temper or opinion,—their 
comparatively precariAis and casual supremacy in the counties 
will be left iinassailed? Very recent events may teach them, 
that, however docile may be the general character of our agricul¬ 
tural classes, they are not at all times proof against the contagion 
of an evil spirit and evil example, and that if they (the gentry) look 
to uphold their own stations in the country, or any part of our 
institutions which may survive the shock of the present conflict, the 
uncertain and giddy humours even of the most contiding and peace¬ 
able population may prove to them but an unstable reliance. ^ All 
elections purely popular (says Palcy) are, in this respect, uncertain— 
in times of tranquillity, the natural ascendancy of wealth will pre¬ 
vail ; but when the minds of men are inflamed by political dissen¬ 
sions, this influence often yields to more impetuous motives.’ 

To pass from the esoteric doctrine—ministers tell the public, that 
the object of their bill is ‘ to give weight in the representation to the 
middle classes of society;’' that they Itave taken population as their 
rule for disfranchisement, but property as the basis of representa¬ 
tion.’ It is among the inexplicable caprices of their scheme, that 
they have chosen to adopt two principles, and those frequently at 
variance with each other, when their object might have beeu 
much more simply and intelligibly attained by adhering to one 
only, lint it mast be acknowledged, that they have treated 
both principles with equal impartiality,—for they have followed 
out neither. 

The admisshm of copyholders to a parity of privilege with 
freeholders, in the county elections, is, perhaps, among the least 
objectionable features of the measure. And there niiglit be 
little difficulty even in conceding the same rights to the lease¬ 
holders, were it not for the tempting and dangerous facility which 
exists, of creating tenures of that description calcu late<l and de- 

♦ ilfloral and Political Philosorby, Book vi. diap. 7, 
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vised for mere election purposes. Freehold, and copyhold, gene¬ 
rally even a leasehold estate, here in ]£ngland, is a substantial 
and tangible property,—and may afford, at least, a presumption 
that its possessor is to some extent an independent person. But 
an expenditure of lOl. a-year in house-rent is neither property in 
itself, nor an indication that the individual who {fays it is a pro¬ 
prietor. In the smaller class of boroughs, tjie 10/. house¬ 
holders are mostly shopkeepers and small tradesmen. In 
towns of a better description,^again, there are few dwellings to 
be found at a lower rent; and the occupants are, in many 
instances, paupers, who let out to pauper-lodgers the tenement 
which they hire.—^What beggar in St. Giles’s does not spread 
his straw in a 10/; house'/—Now, it is certainly very difficult 
to understand, why the freemen of a corporation, or a community 
of burgage tenants, should be deprived of their ancient prescrip¬ 
tive privileges, for the purpose of conferring them on men, so veiy 
little better qualified to exercise the franchise than themselves. 
JMinisters have thought fit, however, to designate these persons as 
the middle classes of society ; and propose not merely giving4hem 
a certain ‘ weight in the administration,’ but investing them, 
it should sedlin, with the entire government of the country ; for it 
is proved by the population returns, that two-thirds of all the 
dwellings in England are rated under 30/. a year, and that in 
eighty-five of the boroughs, two-thirds of the same are rated under 
20/. a year. In all elections, therefore, but more particularly in 
the great towns, tlicse small shopkeepers, and other householders 
of the poorer class, will have the prevailing voice;—they will 
be the real legislators of England —and it will not be long 
ere they discover their power. However their dependence and 
poverty may, in ordinary times, secure their subserviency to 
the local interests, there is no order of the community more open 
of access to the demagogue, or more prone to receive his lessons. 
Many of them belong to certain classes of the dissenters, 
among whom who is ignorant that the old Roundhead leaven 
has never ceased to ferment ?—Nor, when we find even the free¬ 
men of the old corporations panic-struck in some instances, 
by clamour—consenting, on the demand of the reformers, to sur¬ 
render into their hands the privileges which they have been taught 
to consider as their lawful inheritance,—can we expect from these 
new electors, when their day of trial shall come round, and they 
shall be assailed in their turn by a new popular tide, roiling 
in from below,—can we expect from them, it is to be feared, any 
more determined display of personal firmnestt or Jtatriotic energy. 

The Lord i^dvocate derides the idea eff a q^nU^ptition of 10/. 
per annum for the borough electors havii^ aj'lie^ency to in¬ 
crease 
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crease llie elements of democracy throughout the empire, seeing 
that one of only 40a. for the county freeholders of England has been 
proved by the experience of centuries so entirely compatible with 
the public security; and enlarges on the beneheial influence, which 
the oiler of this new privilege is likely to exercise on the industry 
anil general bharncter of the borough population, by furnishing 
the proprietor of a house or estate, valued a little below the 
standard of qiialiiication, with a new incentive for improving or 
adding to his property, in order^to acquire the rights and dignity 
of an elector. Unfortunately, however, the whole of this inge¬ 
nious argument proceeds on a mistake on the part of Mr. Jeffrey, 
as to the nature of the qualification indicated by the bill,— 
which he supposes to be the possession of a freehold estate 
worth 10/. per annum, instead of what it really is,—the occupation 
merely of a tenement valued at that yearly rent. No two standards 
ofqualificatioii, indeed, could well be wider from each other, either 
in their essential nature, or their applicability to the purpose in 
question; and the influence of that selected by ministers, we 
apprehend, could not fail in the end to be eminently favourable to 
the advancement of the democratic principle. VVe are told, that it 
is based on property:—on what property? On Aean dwelling- 
houses, in many instances tenanted by paupers, and rarely be¬ 
longing to the individual who thence derives his qualification! 
Is it the merely local interests connected with those dwelling- 
houses, and the humble concerns of their inhabitants, which are 
thought of sufficient importance to require, in each instance, the 
services of a .specific guardian in parliament? Are these interests 
of sufficient importance |o justify the absolute exclusion even of 
that small portion of representation which our present system 
affords, through the potwalloping boroughs, to the interests and 
wishes of the lowest grades of society? The bill professes to 
confer the elective franchise on Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other important,towns, which have not hitherto been directly 
represented in parliament. But how are the manufacturing and 
commercial concerns of those communities to be represented by 
individuals chosen by the class of small shopkeepers ? Let un 
turn to past experience; and we shall find scarcely an example of 
any large conslituency, framed on very popular principles, which 
has been in the practice of selecting its representatives from those 
classes of society, who, by their experience or habits of thinking, 
may be supposed capable of instructing the legislature on any 
question connected with any great interest of the state. The 
usual objects' 6f thirir choice are popular politicians, skilful orators, 
deniagogu(SH^$0^^ men who have acquired distinction by 
their militaiy or naval services. The mere municipal intere.sts, 
VOL XLV. NO. Lxxxix. Y indeed, 
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indeed, of the city of London may, in genera], be very adequately 
represented by the members chosen by its corporation. But what 
member even for the city, much less for W cstminster or South¬ 
wark, is ever looked to as a very high authority on any question 
affecting the great commercial or monied interests of this metro¬ 
polis ? What, then, is to be the fate of those interests, and, in¬ 
deed, of all the mercantile and other collateral interests of the 
kingdom, and of its vast dependent colonial empire, under the 
reign of a refoyned parliameuf? The question admits of an 
arithmetical solution, nearly as simple and as conclusive as we 
have just applied to the case of the landed aristocracy. 

Two or three of the county members, and (we believe') about as 
many members of the upper house, are proprietors of West India 
estates; but, with these solitary exceptions, we know of no indi¬ 
vidual in parliament competent to give an opinion on any ques¬ 
tion regarding either the commercial concerns or the civil ad¬ 
ministration of our possessions in the West Indies or the East,— 
no individual connected with the funded interest,—no banker, no 
merchant, no ship-owner,—who is not the representative of a 
borough, and very generally of a small borough. 

The .ludgc-Advocate seemed to think he had got a triumphant 
answer on this point to the argument of the opposition, when he dis¬ 
covered in the parliamentary list the names of four East India direc¬ 
tors and three West India proprietors, sitting for places, whose pri¬ 
vilege of returning members to parliament u'ould not be touched by 
the ‘ well-considered bill.’ It would have been extraordinary in¬ 
deed, had not some of the representatives of these two great inte¬ 
rests been saved by the ‘happy accident’ of a position above the 
ideal line of demarcation drawn by Lord Durham. But, for 
the purpose of our argument, it will be quite sufiicient to state, 
tliat out of thirty-nine merchants of all classes now sitting in the 
house for boroughs, the effect of the bill will be to unseat fifteen ; 
out of ten members connected with the West Indies, either as pro¬ 
prietors or merchants, to displace four ; out of twenty individuals, 
who arc competent to take a part in questions relating to the 
affairs of our Asiatic empire, either from long local residence, or 
commercial connexion, or in the capacity of directors of the East 
India Company, there will be removed ten ; out of thirty-one city 
and country bankers, and members of the monied interest, the 
legislature will lose fourteen ; out of three ship-owners now sitting 
in the house, two will be excluded, and the same proportion of 
the same number of manufacturers. 

If to this summary (which may not perhaps be ^Ct to a figure, 
but which we have no doubt is, in the main, cOifi^) we add the 
{Consideration, that, while the contemplated opening of the corpora¬ 
tions 
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tions will disturb all the existing interests in the reserved boroughs, 
the disfrunchisenieut of the non-resident voters will deprive 
them of the channel through which they have heretofore formed 
their connexions with strangers,—it will be obvious that, when 
this bill shall pass into a law, its effect on these interests, if not 
equivalent to total exclusion, must very nearly approach it. And 
with so plain a.case before us, we will confess, that nothing more 
excites our Avonderment, than to |ee honourable gentlemen on one 
night eagerly opposing ministers as to the timbes duties or slave- 
amelioration questions, or about a tax on the transfer of stock or 
on East India cotton,—and the next night voting for the reform 
bill, as if these things had no earthly connexion.* 

There arc a variety of other important topics in the provisions 
of this bill, on which, if oiir space permitted, we might be tempted 
to enlarge. We have already waived the time-serving cowardice 
of that clause which preserves to the existing race of borough 
electors the enjoyment of their franchises during their lives, after hav¬ 
ing denounced the continuance of that franchise as dangerous to the 
commonweal, by withdrawing the privilege from their successors. 
—We might dilate on the objections, which have been so justly 
urged to the proposed bisection of the counties and on that most 
novel and unconstitutional project for conducting such partitions, 
and for patching at discretion those boroughs whose voters are 
less than three hundred, by the addition of districts from tlie ad¬ 
joining parishes, (an operation which, it seems, no less than eighty 
JEiiglish boroughs will require to undergo before they can exercise 
their new elective franchise at all,) through the agency of a travel¬ 
ling commission of the Piivy Council! We know not, however, 
that any observations of ours could add force to the ample strictures 
on these particulai*s, which arealready before the public;—and having 
already prolonged this article far beyond the limits wdiich we liad ori¬ 
ginally assigned to it,we must now hasten to our conclusion. Wehave 
thought, that we should best consult the useful purposes and cha- 

We would jast recummeiul to the careful digestion of those confidiug gciitlemen 
nllude^l to ia the text, the following passage from the Timea of the 7th April;— 

* Let the government but persevere lu a steady course of economy and of financial 
improvomeut, and let them be supported by tho witcUigence and virtue of a reformed 
House of Commons j ami it may be doubted, whether the great advances already 
made in our uationul wealth, industry, and trade, may not in future years be far ex¬ 
ceeded by a new development of prosperity. Bui to achievo these objects, there must 
Jiot be such miserable trickery practised as was witnessed in the debate on the timber 
duties. Wo must not any longer see men opposing their own measures, not to defeat 
a budget, but to check the progress of reform. Those gentlemen who have con¬ 
demned the people of England to pay high prices for a bafl article,—those partisans 
of the dry rot, both in our houses and in our constitution —muat he. for ever excluded 
from power, Ilford A'lfisll measure of relief can be afforded to our people, and a due 
security to tlie Ubei^ties of England/ 

But already, we believe, tte Colonial Interests are sufficiently recovering from their 
mistake. They truly may say, * de visccrihua agitur* 

• Y <2 racter 
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racter of this journal, by confining our consideration mainly to the 
great principles and views of policy which this momentous question 
embraces. As for the njultitude of monstrous anomalies in the 
details of the bill; the enormous, and (for a new—we beg pardon— 
for a re-constructed constitution) the altogether capricious dispro¬ 
portions which it maintains between representation and popula¬ 
tion in some instances, and in others between representation and 
that description of property whi^h the framers of the bill have as¬ 
sumed as file fiUest basis for representation,—the arbitrary nature 
and frequently iniquitous effect of the lines of distinction drawn 
between different classes of boroughs, disfranchising some totally, 
some partially, and preserving others untouched,—the utter con¬ 
fusion that exists, as to the facts by which the classitication of the 
boroughs lias been determined, from the want of a more recent 
census than that of ISlil, from the borough being frequently only 
a portion of a large parish, and from the population of the parish 
being sometimes included in the census and sometimes not, and 
from other similar incidents—these and such like topics may be 
safely left to the dissection of the eminent lawyers who have been 
giving their attention to this bill in its progress through parliament: 
or, if our readers desire any further illustration on this part of the 
subject, we recommend them to seek it in the excellent publica¬ 
tion of Mr. Pusey, already adverted to,—and in another very 
able and acute pamphlet, entitled ‘ Notes on the Reform Bill, 
by a Barrister.’ 

There is one feature, however, in the bill for England, which wc 
cannot allow to pass without a distinct notice, before we take final 
leave of this branch of the siibject,-^and that is the most extrordi- 
nary feature perhaps of the whole,—we allude to the utterly gra¬ 
tuitous and wanton disfranchisement of boroughs returning no less 
than sixty members to parliament, for no other end than that of 
reducing the numerical strength of the house. Were there any 
general principle pervading the bill that required such a sacrifice, 
it might be another case. Had the unsparing retrenchment of all 
boroughs, in w'hich patrons exercise a privilege of nomination, 
been tile thing resolved on, there might then have been something 
like a pretext at least, for so sweeping an invasion of private 
rights. But even Lord John Russell himself will scarcely, we 
suppose, affirm, that there are no nomination boroughs above the 
population line of four thousand inhabitants. What then is his 
justification ? Why, forsooth, that in the first place, ever since 
the union with Ireland, the time of the house has been taken up 
by too many talkers, and the dispatch of business sensibly im¬ 
peded ;—and then, in the second place, that in a reformed parlia- 
, ineiit, seats will no longer be souglit after, for the sake of fashion, 
' by 
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by individuals who neglect all parliamentary duties, sometimes 
absenting themselves for two or three years together, *■ to the in¬ 
convenience of those who do attend to their public duties !! * How' 
admirably Lord John brings his two reasons here into juxtaposition, 
in order that one may confute the other I Tf his second reason 
means anything, it is, that the idlers alone, or principally, are the 
parties wiiom ihe proposed reduction of the number of members 
will exclude. What then becomes of the first branch of his 
argument ?—if all members in a reformed parliament arc to be 
busy and efficient members, how does he get rid of his other evil, 
the superfluity of talkers ? Ileally one should think, that if there 
be too many talkers already, the idlers must be at least a very 
harmless class, who might well be left alone, without any grievous 
detriment to the state. We must, however, after all, do the 
ministers the justice to admit, that there does exist a reason,— 
nay, a most potent and unanswerable reason, for the excision of these 
si.\ty members,—a reason beygnd all comparison more palpable 
and cogent than any one motive which they have assigned for in¬ 
troducing this bill into the house,—though it is one which their mo¬ 
desty (shall we call it?)—has not permitted them even to whisper. 
The reason is this, that among the sixty members proposed to be 
excluded, there will be no less than forfij-one Tories I By one of 
those ‘ happy accidents,’ as Mr. Macaulay w'ould call them, 
which have been so propitious to the Whigs throughout all these 
arrangements, an extraordinary proportion of those boroughs 
whicli have great Whig noblemen for their patrons, hold a jrlacc, 
in point of population, somewhat above the line of disfranchise¬ 
ment. Out of five uominalions, Lord ritzwilliam loses only one ;— 
out of the same number, the Duke of Norfolk loses but two;—and 
the Duke of Devonshire, who also holds five nominations, retains 
them all! On the other hand, among the one luindred and sixty- 
eight members to be displaced by the bill, there will be one hun¬ 
dred and sixteen who are cither nominated by Tories, or have 
themselves usually voted with the Tory party,—thus giving a pro¬ 
portion, as we have said, of forty-one to the sixty who are gratui¬ 
tously expelled! Need we ask a better reason? 

One most alarming and mischievous result of this reduction of 
the number of English members of the House of Conitnon.s, 
while five members are added to the representation of Ireland, 
and five to that of Scotland, will be the alteration thereby pro¬ 
duced in the relative proportions of the number of members 
allotted to each of the three kingdoms respectively, first, by the 
act of union with Scotland, and afterwards by the act of union 
with Ireland. With respect to the case of Scotland, no political 

consequences 
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consequences of much importance may perhaps at present suggest 
themselves, as likely to result from this change ; but in regard to 
Ireland the question is very different. In Ireland, as ob¬ 
served by Sir Henry Hardinge, fiye-sixlhs of the property are 
Protestant, while five-sixths of the population are Catholic. Two 
years only have elapsed, since the reluctant concurrence of many 
able men and sincere friends of the church and„ state in this 
country, was conciliated to the measure of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, by that chrgage in the elective franchise of the Irish pea¬ 
santry to which we have already adverted, and which was thought 
by those persons at the time to afford at least some reasonable se¬ 
curity against the exercise of any very extensive or improper 
infiuence by Catholic demagogues or priests in the election of 
members of parliament. VVe have scarcely yet had any practical 
expel ieiice of the fruits of that great change—and such experience, 
alas ! as we have had, is not without painful doubts and forebod¬ 
ings—when now this other innovation is presented to our adoption, 
which is at once to set at nought that only security for the preser¬ 
vation of the church of Ireland, on the faith of which the first niea- 
.sure W'as conceded. Twenty-four Protestant borough corpora¬ 
tions are now to be dissolved, and their franchises distributed 
among a population, in which the proportion of Catholic voters 
will be as two to one, and, in some instances, much more. In 
Dublin, it is calculated, that the franchise will be extended to no 
less than 18,0(X) individuals, of whom 14,000 will be Catholics. 
Under this arrangement, it can scarcely be doubted, but that two- 
thirds of the Irish borough members will, in the present temper of 
tliat division of the empire, be virtually returned by the member for 
Waterford, who must be acknowledged thenceforth (what perhaps 
he is already) the most formidable subject that a king of England 
ever had,— a subject, armed with powers at his beck to control 
any ministry, to command a repeal of the Union, or to carry any 
other measure which his fancy or bis ambition may suggest. 

One word now as to Scotland—that country which we have the 
authority of the Lord Advocate himself, spealung from his personal 
and official knowledge, for saying, Was through all the period of 
our recent troubles, * quite loyBlr—free from disorder—and not 
discontented'—^not discontented till now, that this firebrand of 
Reform has been daslied among her peaceable and industrious po- 
pulatioH'—not discontented till now—in spite of the unceasing 
efforts, during the last thirty years, of a most able and skilful 
press, conducted all along by a compact body of indefatigable 
Whigs—with no less a person than this learned Lord himself 
at their head. The couiUry held fast by its attachment to our 

existing 
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existing political institutions—until now—and although now, 
we are bound to admit, a very dangerous feeling has been suc¬ 
cessfully excited among certain classes, we have too much know¬ 
ledge of the Scotch people, as a people, too much reliance on 
their sagacity and probity, not to be satisfied that tliis dangerous 
feeling will fery speedily disappear from among them. Their 
sense of probity will prevent their being gulled (as one or two of 
their members appear to have been) by the offer of increased re¬ 
presentation to Scotland, combificd with a proposal for seriously 
diminishing the representation of England. Tfiey will scorn to 
purchase a petty, and really worthless acquisition, by lending 
countenance to a wholesale scheme of spoliation •, and when they 
proceed to the details of the measure immediately affecting them¬ 
selves, they are far too shrewd and reffecting a race not to perceive 
that the ministerial recipe would pour poison into the very springs 
of their social order—and that, though fortunate enough to be an¬ 
nounced and extolled by the beautiful rhetoric of Mr. Jeffrey—it 
cannot possibly have been devised by any person practically ac¬ 
quainted with Scotland. VVe must defer our dissection of this 
twin-abortion, until another number—it has already been tolerably 
cut up by a gentleman of the Middle Temple, whose pamphlets, 
named at the head of this paper, will in the meantime, we hope, 
be widely circulated and attentively considered. The Lord Ad¬ 
vocate’s bill (so called) has all the faults of Lord John llussell’s 
—in an aggravated shape; and it lias, moreover, so many ])ecu- 
liar to itself, that whether the English measure should be called a 
revolution, or only a scheme of revolutionary tendency, there can 
be no doubt at all that tljp former description applies here. 

It, in the first place, utterly annihilates every charter by which 
any Scotch gentleman holds his land of the Crown, taking from 
him at once, and without any hint at compensation, a privilege, 
in his eyes important, and recognized as his lawful property by 
every court of law, and every legal authority of his country, during 
the whole period of her history. It virtually, supposing it to 
come into immediate operation, transfers the elective franchise in 
Scotch counties from the landed gentry—(for the clamour about 
paper votes is mere moonshine ; the fact is indisputable, that the 
Scotch county members are at present chosen by the landed pro¬ 
perty of the district)—to the holders of 10/. houses in the little 
country towns. It is true, that, with the view, real or pre¬ 
tended, of restoring in some sort the iuHuence of the gentry, it 
gives votes to sudi of their tenants as pay .50/. of rent, and 
bold nineteen years’ leases; that is, it offers to the gentry a 
direct temptation to cut down their estates into small farms, 

which 
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which, in the agricultural districts, would put an end to agri¬ 
cultural improvement, and in the pastoral disti-icts disjoint the 
whole frame-work of society; displacing, in effect, one of the 
most useful classes of British subjects—the great store-farmers, 
who, over many extensive tracts of the northern teriitory, dis¬ 
charge in reality the duties of a resident gentry. But, even sup¬ 
posing this great evil not to be done, what possible good could 
accrue to the leasehold voter? They can know absolutely nothing 
of what men and manners are in t'nat country, who sincerely believe 
tliat,'these remaining as they are, he could ever oppose his landlord’s 
candidate—unless he had the ballot. Land in Scotland is not con¬ 
sidered as a mere investment.happily for her the soil is, with 
rare exception, in the possession of those whose fathers have held 
it from the beginning nf the monarchy: they are a very ancient 
hereditary noblesse, almost all resident, and bound to their people 
by feelings of attachment and kindliness, which are on all occasions 
appealed to with confidence, and which in reality render the ap¬ 
parent bargain in the lease a very minor part of the practical ar¬ 
rangement contemplated and acted on between the parties. 

The details set everything like principle so completely at deliance, 
that the only wonder is howsuch a lawyer as Mr. JcH'rey could have 
read them without laughing, l^roperty, they tell us, is the rule ; 
and what follows ? If A. B. C. D. T. and G. take a great farm on 
the Biiccleuch or Sutherland estate at 1‘iOO/. rent—A. and B. shall 
vote for the county member, but C. D. F. and G. shall have no 
vote. But if FI. and K. take a small farm at ICO?, rent, they shall 
loth vote. Again, the lease must be for nineteen ):»ars; but it 
to happens that a very great part of the,Scotch soil is held under 
entails which strictly forbid, under pain of forfeiture, the granting 
of leases of anything like this duration. It will be said, minu- 
iicB can be altered in the Committee:—true; but, then, why 
does the iirst law-officer of the Scotch crown draw a bill so 
crammed with ignorance and blunders—and yet call upon us to 
receive it as part and parcel of ‘ a wise and well-considered mea¬ 
sure?* No committee, however, could ever cure the great per¬ 
vading mischiefs of this bill. Admit its principle, and you are 
between the horns of an inevitable dilemma—^you cither disfran¬ 
chise the gentry or degrade the tenantry. In cither case, you 
strike at the root of that social system under which Scotland has 
been, for generations, the happiest as w'ell as most improving 
and prosperous country in all Europe j and for what ?—to please 
vyhom ? Not the upper ranks in Scotland—they, all but a frac¬ 
tion, consider the bill as equally ruinous and unjust; not the 
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clergy—they are no longer tlie ferocious presbyleriaus of the 
seventeenth century, an organized baud of republican zealots— 
they iiavc long since laid aside the rancorous prejudices of a 
struggling sect, and form a body of sober, orderly, loyal ecclesi¬ 
astics, sharing in all things, except the technical fabric of their 
peculiar discipline, the views and feelings of their brethren of the 
established Chyrch of England, with whom, as they well know, 
they must stand or fall. They sec in this bill the certain down¬ 
fall of the hierarchy here; and, thoroughly convjnced that in the 
fate of that hierarchy the cause of all protestant establishments, of 
all ecclesiastical discipline and government whatever, is bound 
up, they are, we are assured, not less distinctly hostile to the mea¬ 
sure than the gentry. The farmers never dreamt of political 
franchises until this bill was thrust on them; and now that it is, 
they see nothing in it, except the ruin of that system of farming 
under which they have risen to be the most enlightened and 
thriving body of touatitry in the world. I'he only class among 
whom any strong feeling, fiivourable to the bill, has been mani¬ 
fested, arc the holders of 10/. tenements in the obscurer country 
towns, whom it invites to an immediate participation in the county 
franchise, and the lower orders of the great towns, whose corpora¬ 
tion charters it at once abolishes. That the elective franchise 
might be gradually opened, perhaps, so as to take in ultimately 
the commissioners of supply, in the Scotch counties, and the cor¬ 
poration charters of such places ns Edinburgh and Glasgow 
inodiiied, and all this with the entire concurrence of the parties 
at present exclusively privileged, we have often heard maintained 
by temperate Scotsmen, X<»'y as well as Whig. But this bill is a 
mere crude conglomeration of ignorance, presumption, and rob¬ 
bery—such a thing as could have been ushered into the world 
under no other auspices than those of what the Marquis of Wel¬ 
lesley so well describes,—‘ that monster in politics of which, as 
the very notion implies a contradiction of ideas, the name cannot 
be expressed wiUiout a contradiction of terms—a revolutionary 
government,’ 

Passing from secondary considerations, let us pause now for 
an instant, to picture by anticipation, what may be the pro¬ 
bable character and composition of that reformed parliament, 
which is to restore to the people of England those invalu¬ 
able lights and liberties enjoyed by them under the leigns of 
the Plantageuets. It was thrown out in debate by Mr. Hob- 
house, that ‘ in his opinion the complexion of the House will not 
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individually be much changed by any reform.' . . . f .He does 
not see, why gentlemen who have shown such able advocacy of 
what lic trusts is a sinking, and has long felt to be an untenable 
cause, should be excluded from a reformed parliament,—^why it 
should not be the wish of a free constituency, to choose them as the 
advocates of their rights and tlie expositors of their interests. He 
trusts they would be so chosen; and that is one of the many rea¬ 
sons that induce him to vote for reform.’ Now this is, we confess, 
a sort of proposition which wd do. not very well understand. If 
there really is to* be no change of^ien, and if those men are still 
to retain the same opinions (and no reason is given why they should 
change them), and still to act on the same principles, it is not, 
we must say, very intelligible to us what all tliis fuss is about. 
Surely, however, the member for Westminster cannot be serious j 
surely lie is only addressing in irony those honourable gentlemen 
whose abilities he compliments, while he would pass so palpable a 
piece of sophistry on their understandings! Than the member for 
Westminster, no man surely can know better, what modes of think¬ 
ing and acting are most acceptable to the masses of the population; 
and if those be not the modes of thinking altogether native to the 
gentlemen whom he thus eulogizes, what change is reform to work 
which is to render that agreeable now to those masses which they 
repudiated before 1 If he be serious, however, we cannot have the 
slightest doubt but that he is-quite mistaken. 

I'or a beginning, it appehrs—from the calculation which we have 
already stated—that one hundred and sixteen Tory members will 
be retrenched at a blow, by the disfranchisement .pf the small 
boroughs in England. Eut we must also take into account the 
Tories to be unseated within no distant period, by the growth of 
the Whig intlueuce in the first place, and eventually by the en¬ 
croachments of the Radical party, at the county elections;— 
the immediate expulsion of some by the suppression of the Irish 
corporations; and, perhaps, of still more, by the reform of both 
county and borough election system in Scotland. Putting all this 
together, we cannot think that we go beyond the limits of fair 
induction, when w'e assert our settled conviction, that from the pass¬ 
ing of the Reform Rill we shall have to date the final extinction ' 
of the Tory or Church-andrKing party, —that is, as a powerful 
and influential political party in England. A small band of 
Tories may, no doubt, still find their way into parliament, so long 
as a wreck of the old elective system shall remain. But they 
will be without weight or authority—quite incapable of constitut- 
i^ a government; and will be driven probably—after a few 
impotent struggles—in self-defence, to make common cause with 

the 
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the Whi|8, Meanwhile, a faction, growing indeed, but as yet 
contemptible in numbers and reputation,—or if in any way for¬ 
midable within the walls of the House, formidable only from their 
activity and from the murmurs of the noisy swarm that sympathize 
with them from without-—may be expected to shoot up almost 
instantaneousl/ into the dimensions of a great parliamentary party. 
These are what we now call the ‘ lladicalsbut wliat new title, 
better betitting tlieir high destinies under another regime, they may 
hereafter assume, is still among.th^ mysteries of time. These will 
come from the turbulent denies of those great* manufacturing 
towns which it is proposed to enfranchise,—from the toymen (good 
short-sighted souls !) of our fashionable watering-places, who have 
been fattening on the luxurious expenditureof the noble and the rich, 
—from wronged and neglected Marylebone—Marylebone ‘ child¬ 
less with all her children,'—unrepresented, with perhaps more mem¬ 
bers of Parliaincntrcsidentwithinher precincts than any other quarter 
of the same extent in the kingdom, Westminster excepted,—and 
from the three other new constituencies of this huge metropolis,— 
above all, from the liberated Catholic boroughs of Ireland. Their 
elections W'ill be promoted and assisted by political unions and 
by parliamentary-candidate societies,—of which the first model, 
we believe, has been some time established at Dublin, and of 
which several (if we may trust published advertisements) have 
sprung up since the agitation of tiiis lieform liill, and now exist, at 
least in embryo, both in London and Manchester. They will be 
supported, too, by their powerful allies of the press,— than 
whom, indeed, none more openly claim for themselves already, or 
are more likely to enjoy,,a large share of these newly-created 
honours. It is true, the multitude, generally speaking, will 
sooner choose for their idol a person from the higher ranks of so¬ 
ciety, if he will only condescend to flatter them, than any one of 
their own order, or only a little above them. Lor Westminster, 
indeed, two members chance to have been found, who arc nut only 
gentlemen by birth and station, but persons of honourable feel¬ 
ings, fair tdents, and considerable acquirements, yet who do 
not absolutely disdain to soothe ^metimes with dulcet sounds 
the popular ear. But such miracles are ' few and far to seek.’ 
The demand will soon be found to exceed the supply, and the 
customer will have to content himself with a commodity of lower 
quality. In the Tower Hamlets, we have been told (with what 
accuracy, however, we do not pretend to say), that the journey¬ 
men will constitute a minority of voices, and if so, they will, no 
doubt, soon bethink themselves of choosing some orator from 
among themselves for their stipendiary delegate. Vic find an 
evidence, too, already of the rising spirit of liberty in Scotland, in 
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an advertisement published in a Dumfries newspapctr^ by one 
Adam Ratjkine, a householder of that town, who entera.his protest 
against two gentlemen (General Sharpe and Mr. Dannay) who 
had presumed to offer themselves, it seems, as candidates to repre¬ 
sent Dumfries at the first election,—reminding his townsmen, that 
< we want an independent and liberal-minded man of business, 
selected from our oion ranks; but General Sharpe is not that 
person ; and 1 would consider it to be a most indiscreet exercise 
of a newly-acqpircd right, did w^^deny one family of the arista- 
cracy our confidence, merely to repose it in another.’ Similar 
indications will, no doubt, appear ere long from other quarters. 

But, however this may be, one thing appears to us quite clear, 
namely, that this Radical parly will, and of necessity must become, 
in a relbrined parliament, the legitimate Opposition; that, while 
the Whigs will, for a time at least, enjoy quite a monopoly of all 
llic good things of oflice, these will take the ground in former 
times occupied by the W'higs, as the Whigs will have assumed the 
station formerly held by the Tories; and that thus, so long as 
their time shall last, the \\ lugs will remain the sole and un¬ 
disputed masters of the realm,—masters of both king and sub¬ 
jects,—for there will no longer exist any known party out of 
which it will be possible for the sovereign, should he be so in¬ 
clined, to form another administration, — except, indeed, the 
Radicals, and they, perh^s, might not be just yet likely to find 
much favour at court. What glorious days, then, will not these be 
lor Whiggery ! AVell may the Whig almost lose his wits, as he 
appears to have done already, in the joyous anticip^ou!—^while 
he exclaims, with Jack Cade, ‘ Away—burn all the records of the 
realm ;—my moutli shall be the parliament of England ! ’ Mark 
the end, however; and count well,—how long will this golden 
period last ? 

‘ New Egypts yet, and second bonds remain, 

A harsher Pharaoh, and a heavier chain.’ 

We are aware, that, in the straightforward and uncompromising 
line of argument which we have adopted on this subject, and 
from which we have as yet seen no reason to deviate, we are not 
exactly following the fashion of tbfr day. We are aware that 
many public men, who had heretofore been considered hostile to 
Parliamentary Reform in every shape, have latterly been so far 
chiming in witli the clamour of the times, as, while they oppose 
manfulty the project of Ministers, to profeSs themselves conscien¬ 
tious advocates for what they call moderate reform. Now, we do 
not doubt, that tliese persons generally mean well; and their deter¬ 
mined resistance to ibis Durham Bill, supported as that bill is by 
the press and the whole Radical faction, may be supposed to prove 
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that they.gre not now at least acting under the influence of panic. 
At the iMune time, we cannot say that such half-conversions are 
things at all to our mind. With every disposition to think favour¬ 
ably of the parties, we will frankly own, that we cannot exactly 
bring ourselves to believe them quite sincere :—it i[? at all events 
quite certain lhat recent occurrences and discussions have added 
not a tittle (raUier, indeed, the contrary) to the weight of evidence 
in favour of Reform, which could have had the sliglitest influence 
on any reasonable mind not ^viously disposed ,to think well of 
it;—and if their conversion be not sincere, but they make such 
professions merely as a matter of policy, we strongly suspect that, 
on the score of policy only, and without reference to any moral 
view of the case, they are not over-wise in their generation. 

We are perfectly ready to allow, however, that the situation of 
a member of the legislature, and more especially of a party-leader, 
stands, in cases like this, on a footing altogether diflerent from our 
own. TFe require no co-operation from others; we are not bound 
to consider either the humours, or the alarms, or the imbecilities 
of others; we have but one plain course before us in every such 
case, which is, to investigate and declare the truth according to our 
consciences. But they whose sphere of action is not the closet— 
who must wield other weapons than the pen—may find it quite ne¬ 
cessary to follow far diflerent rules; and we frankly admit it to be 
the clear duty of a legislator, when he cannot accomplish all the good 
he desires, to accomplish as much as lie can. The statesman can 
hope to effect veiy little in such circumstances who stands and acts 
alone; andi therefore, when there is a great })ublic end to be 
gained, he must frequently sacrifice much of his own opinions 
in order to conciliate others. It is no breach of consistency 
for such a man to say, that he is ready to consent to, or even to 
promote, what is culled a moderate plan of Reform,—although, 
abstractedly speaking, he may not think any such Reform in itself, 
or on its own account, a desirable thing;—for these may be the 
X)n]y terms, on which he can get suflicient numbers to concur 
with him in opposing and defeating some other plan, out of sight 
more extravagant and dangerous. This appears to us to be the 
line, which Sir Robert Peel has prescribed to himself throughout 
all tliese discussions, and, considering his high and most responsible 
position, we catmot but pronounce it the right and the just line. 
To be willing to accede to a plan of Reform, however, and to ad¬ 
vocate that plan, are two quite distinct things:—and by professing 
himself to be an advocate for moderate Reform, without having 
conscientiously satisfied himself that such a measure is desirable on 
its own account, a man is sure to bring himself into a false position. 
In the first place, all the most conclusive argunients against Reform 
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are good arguments against what is called Moderate Reform, just as 
nuich as against Radical Reform : there may be degrees of danger, 
but there is no difference in principle. If he goes into the argument 
at all, therefore, he is sure to involve himself in contradictions. 
Then this gives the opposite party the o{)portunity of playing off 
their usual taunts both against his admissions and his contradictions. 
They are glad to hear it admitted at length, even by Aim, that some 
reform at least is necessary; b|it he has not stated what specific, 
reform he would propose; and his argument goes equally against 
idX reform 1 But the worst of all is, that if the tide should turn, 
a nd opinion set strongly the other way, the individual who has in 
reality no new convictions on the subject, but has merely been 
yielding a little to the current, may find himself entrapped in the 
mean while into certain declarations from which it may not after¬ 
wards be so easy for him to retreat. Now, all this is very melan¬ 
choly, and is only a new proof of the absurdity and perple.xity (to 
say nothing of the moral disgrace) in which a man always involves 
himself, when he tries to make one case for the w'orld and another 
for his conscience. And it vexes ns the more, that such things 
should be tampered with in the present instance, as we think we 
see our way so clearly through the whole argument, that we per¬ 
suade ourselves, when once the reaction has had time fairly to 
work (and it is now strongly at work), it will go mucli further 
than many people sujjpose : it is a case, therefore, in which any 
pledges or admissions, as to this or that new light on the subject 
of reform, ought of all things to be avoided. 

Nevertheless, as public men, though on conviction anti¬ 
reformers, may, by possibility, be placed in the situation of having 
to choose between the alternatives of promoting a limited reform, 
or having an extensive one forced on them,—we hold it to be 
very fitting, that every such person should make up his mind as to 
what changes the conservative party, now at length re-united, 
might, in case of necessity, venture to concede with the least pros¬ 
pect of danger. In this view of .the matter, we shall just venture 
to throw out one or two suggestions, to indicate, rather than any¬ 
thing else, those points which men so circumstanced ought to 
consider as their landmarks, and on vthich it behoves them, above 
allj to be firm;—premising, however, at the same time, what must 
indeed be the obvious inference from our whole argument, that the 
less change is attempted, even within those landmarks, the less in 
our judgment will be the risk of any irreparable mischief. 

In the first place, then, we should view it as a fixed and 
unalterable principle, from which no considerations of temporary 
expediency or party compromise ought to induce any man to de¬ 
viate,—that no existing franchise is to be forfeited,—or eveu in 
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any manner invaded or neutralized, by sharing it among indivi¬ 
duals who at present have no pretence to such participation, 
except for some proved delinquency—or at least at the express 
prayer of the present possessors* It may, or it may not, be in¬ 
convenient, to increase the actual number of members in the 
House of Commons;—we find almost as many who think that it 
would do good,.as who think that it would do harm, lint of 
this we are quite sure,—that no jvil which could possibly result 
from carrying the number of members even .to seven hun¬ 
dred, is of a magnitude entitled even to an instant’s consideration, 
when set in the* scale against the consequences of a single prece¬ 
dent of unjust disfranchisement. If once, indeed, such an opera¬ 
tion of disfranchisement be commenced, \vc hold it to be quite a 
matter of indiflerence whether it be applied to one borough or to 
sixty:—the principle is equally gone in either case; and it is clear 
that any of the denounced boroughs, which might be permitted to 
survive in the first instance, w’ould be existing thcncclbrtli only 
on sufferance from day to day. 

To what extent any considerable towns not at present reluming 
members to parliament, might, without incurring much hazard, be 
endowed with the elective franchise, becomes a question of more 
serious consideration, after the expectations on the subject which 
Ministers have excited over the country. That the effect on the 
frame of the legislature, of anything like such an accession of new 
representatives from populous places, as the bill proposes, and 
chosen in the manner therein directed, would be altogether revo¬ 
lutionary, w'e cannot for a moment doubt. Soinetliiug, liow- 
ever, of the kind, on a mose moderate scale, we presume, is now 
likely to be thought of, in case of the eventual defeat of this 
bill j but \vc sincerely trust, that any such change w'hicli may be 
attempted wdll be as gradual as possible,—that the enfranchise¬ 
ment will be strictly confined to such places as have really some 
substantial interest to defend in the legislature,—and that the 
qualification of voters will be so regulated, and on such full evi¬ 
dence and investigation witli reference to the special circum¬ 
stances of each place, as to afford a security, that the interest 
which it is desired to protect tfaall really have the benefit of the 
representation. As to creating a new constituency out of the 
ephemeral population of an overgrown and pampered watering- 
place like Brighton or Cheltenham, such an idea, until the ap¬ 
pearance of this marvellous bill, never occurred, wc believe, to 
any rational person;—and any addition to our metropolitan repre¬ 
sentation, on the principles of popular election, we believe to be 
equally uncalled-for and dangerous. 

It will, no doubt, become a matter for grave consideration, how 

far 
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far it may be expedient, for every new member accorded to 
manufacturing or commercial places, to make a corresponding 
addition, by way of balance, to the county representation. And, 
under such a regulation of the franchise, as would be a security 
against the population of the towns acquiring a preponderance in 
the county elections, wc should be inclined certainly to support 
such a proposition. To the admission of English copyholders to 
vote at cotinly elections, wc liave already said, we see uo serious 
objection,—provided, always,'that where the subject of the copy- 
hold is a dwelling) the qualification shall be rated so high, as 
to afford ade(iuate security against llie lower classes in the towns 
becoming the preponderant electoral body. As for the claims of 
leaseholders, we regard them, wc confe^, with much stronger suspi¬ 
cion—wc cannot, with Ireland in oiir view, do otherwise. The regu¬ 
lations for tlie registration of votes, and for taking the polls for the 
counties by districts, are entitled certainly to a fair consideration, 
with a view to the diminution, but by no means to the total reduc¬ 
tion, of the expense of county elections. But any disfranchisement 
of non-rebldent voters appears to us only less culpable, in degree, 
than the ilisfrancliisemcnl of the boroughs themselves;—and the same 
insuperable objections which we maintain against every invasion 
of the privileges of the English corporations, must be considered, 
of course, as applying with equal force to all violent encroach¬ 
ments on the prescriptive rights of the hereditary landholders of 
Scotland, or any substantial intciference with the existing system 
of election either in that country or in Ireland,—beyond the com¬ 
munication of the franchise to one or two, perhaps, of the great 
commercial towns in the former kingdom, on the same weli-con- 
stdered principles which it may be thought right to apply to 
similar cases in England. And in no emergency, we trust, how¬ 
ever critical—in no extremity, however awful—will those to whom 
the country, in this eventful period, looks up for her salvation, 
forget (to use the language of the same excellent tract,* which 
wc already have had occasion to quote,) that ‘ concessions ex¬ 
torted by fear are victories gained, not benefits conferred; and 
that will be an inauspicious day for the constitutiou and the 
liberties of England which shall witness an admission, on lhe*"part 
of her parliament, of its inability to quell violence and protect 
property.^ 

While these sheets are passing through the press, the rapid 
march of events brings us to the defeat of ministers on General 
Gascoyne^s motion ; and wc are this moment astounded with the 
intelligence, that they are about to consummate their career of 
imbecility and madness, by resorting to the awful step of a di s- 

* Would a Reform in Forlumeut be a Benefit to the Country ? —^p. 52. 
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solution of Parliament.—Be it so ! There is a measure of teme¬ 
rity that generally brings its own punishment. We could have 
wished that this crisis had been averted, at least, for another 
month. But the reaction of opinion has already been signal 
among all ranlfis of society; and we cannot but indulge the per¬ 
suasion, that the intelligence and manhood of tlic country arc 
already sufficiently roused, to carry us triumphantly through the 
struggle. It is, however, a struggle for which the union,—the 
hearty, cordial, determined union of all men,'who value the 
blessings of constitutional freedom, or Protestant religion, or 
property itself, will be needed,—for which all jujtty, temporary, 
selfish regards must be ciist aside,—all the past wrongs of party 
and confiicts of opinion on minor questions must be forgotten. 
It is a struggle for life or death,—and it is the last. 

The words of ihe Earl of Caernarvon,—^himself a Whig, inti¬ 
mately connected with the party in power by community of senti¬ 
ments on many subjects and long habits of personal friendship, 
but who, on this great occasion, by his manly and statesman¬ 
like opposition, has well proved his title to the respect and con¬ 
fidence of his countrymen,—this high-minded and eloquent no¬ 
bleman’s words, on the night of the 21st of April, have already 
found an echo in bosoms little accustomed to respond to the vulgar 
appeals of faction. TVe do not repeat them,— we do not say we 
adopt them;—^for it might not become us to apply the language 
of crimination to Peers of Parliament. But they arc words that 
will survive their objects, and may haply yet prove their epitaphs. 
IVe scan no man’s motives;— we denounce no man’s motives. 
Those are matters which toncern only the conscience of the indi¬ 
vidual ; and it map be, that the authors of all this mischief are so 
bewildered by the intoxications of pow'er, as to have lost all per¬ 
ception of the path of danger which they are treading. But this 
we will say, that if a set of men had deliberately and systematically 
applied themselves, had anxiously tried by a long and consistent 
series of acts, to make good the strongest presumptive case against 
themselves,—their efforts could scarcely have been more successful 
than have been those of his Majesty’s ministers. 

When hereafter it shall be told, that a British cabinet, taking 
advantage of a popular excitement— the result of recent pri¬ 
vations, and of the contagious troubles of neighbouring states, 
—were the first to light the torch of discord at a fame which 
they themselves * had fanned/ and to cast it within the four 
walls of parliament j—that, having won the acclaims which 
cheered them on to office, by flattering the giddy frenzy of 
the multitude, and ‘ bought golden opinions from all sorts of 
men,’ at the price of three pledges, two of which they should 
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have known it would be impossible for them to redeem, while 
the redoaiption of the third must endanger the foundations of 
the monarchy,—that having done all this, they soon belied those 
acclaims, and forfeited those opinions, by the poverty of their per- 
foj'inances as compared with their promises, and th^ general rash¬ 
ness, inconsiderateness, and pitiable imbecility of their measures: 

•—That dien, as they were fust sinking under the weight of contempt 
and derision,—while the angry 9 assions, lately abroad among the 
people, had begun to subside, and were still subsiding from day to 
day,-—and when, by the acknowledgment of one of their owu official 
organs, ‘ we w'ere at peaces and prospeniig —with a thri\>ing trade 
—with the country improving—with every thing going on safely and 
securely throughout society —that, untouched by all this smiling 
])ros|)oct of peace and prosperity, they, in an evil hour, resolved 
on a last effort to retrieve their fallen popularity/by producing, in 
redemption of their remaining pledge, a lleform Bill, of which 
the enormities should not only far outdo their own promises, but, 
exceeding even the wildest dreams of their revolutionary patrons, 
cast a veil at once over all their preceding ofiences:—That this 
bill liad been so ingeniously contrived, that, on the one hand, it 
must place their ancient enemies under their feet, and so secure 
themselves (as long as tliey might hold the shattered frame of go¬ 
vernment together) in the iiuiiisputed monopoly of the bounties 
and authority of the crown ; while, on the other hand, it bound to 
their cause the awakened enthusiasm of half a'million of subjects, 
whom it bribed with the franchises whereof their neighbours (the 
rightful owners) w^ere to be deprived;—That, even to the despoiled 
parties themselves—to those whom it virtually denounced as unfit 
to exercise elective franchises any longer—it held out the offer of 
another bribe, in the prolongation of their existing franchises for the 
term of their own lives,—and, linding that not enough, proposed 
then, by a subsequent amendment, to continue the same to their 
children at the time aliveThat this bill, thus ushered into the 
world, little sustained by argument, and too complex and subtle 
in its bearings to be at once generally understood, they availed 
themselves of the general ferment wdiich itself revived, to urge 
through Parliament, by every ministerial art and device,—by the 
most scandalous invectives through the press on individual cha¬ 
racter and motives,—by denunciations of * confiscation and mas¬ 
sacre,— by the audaciously unconstitutional use of the King's 
name, and incessant menaces of dissolution^Phat, on one even¬ 
ing, to conciliate the suffrages of members for the second reading, 
the noble mover of the bill indirectly suggested to the Commons, 
that it might be very materially altered in committee, by stating that, 

* Mirror of Parliameot, Fart LXXXb p, 1070, ISpeoch of tho AttoraoyQeuerak 
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in case of such alterations being made as would deprive it of its 
efficacy, ^ neither he himself, nor any one who might act with 
him, would feel themselves precluded from bringing forward, at 
a future period, those parts of the measure which might be thrown 
aside, and which they might consider to be essential; *—That, the 
bill having thus passed the second reading, two niglits afterwards 
the prime miniver declared in his place in the House of Peers, 
that ^ by that measure he woukl stand or fall; and that he 
was determined never to give his consent to* any alteration 
in it, which would render it inefficient for the attainment of 
the object for wbich it was intended-That, finally, when de¬ 
feated by a resolution of the House of Commons on that clause 
by which they proposed striking off sixty members from its 
numbers—a clause whose only assignable object was the more 
complete extinction of the ^Fory party—they resolved, rallier 
than abandon one jot of their blundering budget of injustice, to rush 
on this frightful ulteruativc of dissolution, in the face of an excite¬ 
ment both in England and Scotland, as yet but partially allayeil, 
and an imminent rebellion threatening from the side of Ireland :— 
When ail this relation shall go down to posterity,—anrl it sliall be 
remembered, what England was when she was delivered into their 
hands, and what their empiricism and presumption at least endea¬ 
voured to make her,—let them not deceive themselves by imagining, 
that any tenderness for their w'eakness—that any sympathy with 
those sclf-compIaccncies, which even the most reckless \utarios of 
ambition can sometimes lay to their consciences, will preserve dicir 
names from that obloquy—those execrations wdiich, in all times, 
have been the ultimate rew^ard of men, who, in a spirit of folly or 
of mischief, goaded on by a blind propensity to destroy, without 
capacity to create, have thought to build out of the ruins of their 
country a temple to their own vanity. We shall conclude with the 
words of an able writer, who, in speaking of the Ibitish constitu¬ 
tion, thus expresses himself:— 

‘ To say that it is a government short of perfection, is only to say 
that it is human; but its approach towards it is such, that every pro¬ 
ject to change it fundamentally should be entertained according to that 
ancient law of Charondas, which decreed, tliat any political iiinovator 
should appear before the public assembly with a rope about his neck, 
wherewith, if his project, after deliberation, was rejected, he should 
forthwith be suspended for his temerity/* 


* Bates’s Christian Politics, p. 283. 
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Akt. I.— Inquiries concerniiuj tht^Iidellecluul Poivers and the In¬ 
vestigation of Truth. By John Abercroiubie, M. J)., T. It.S. b]., 
First Physician to his Majesty in Scotland. 8vo. Edinburgh. 
1830. 

^HE study of the human mind has been long regarded by many 
intelligent and sober-minded persons as a pursuit of doubtful 
tendency. As a branch of education it is generally undertaken 
when the mind is unconscious of its strength or of its weakness, and 
W'hcn it applies itself with as much contidence to what is above, us 
to what is within its grasp. Like the first exercise of our bodily 
powers, the early ettbrts of the mind arc feeble and irregular, run¬ 
ning counter to the most sacred and best established convictions, 
and doubting of every thing but the competency of its own powers, 
and the soundness of its own decisions. "J'hc doctrines of a 
Supreme Being, of a future state, of the moral responsibility 
of man, of the spirituality of the soul, and of the existence of the 
material world, are all tried at the bar of human judgment; and if 
they are not wholly discarded as incompatible with the deductions 
of reason, they arc so beset with doubts and diilicultics, that ihey 
cease to be the incentives or the guides of our moral nature. 
Without its helm and its l^allast, the shallow and frail bark of un¬ 
disciplined reason, thus adventuring upon the trackless ocean, fre¬ 
quently discovers the error of its reckoning, and the danger of its 
course, and is glad to, seek the shelter of the nearest shore. 

As the judgment advances to maturity, and the sad realities of 
life force the mind into more practical channels of thought, con¬ 
science reasserts her dominion, the power of the world to <;onie 
begins to put forth its holy intlnenco, and the knight-errant of philo¬ 
sophy is transfoiined into the sober soldier of ordinary life. 

Those who have experienced these gftects in thcmsclve.s, or 
witnessed them in others, will agree with us in thinking, that the 
philosophy of 'the mind can be safely studied only as an accom¬ 
paniment to theology, or as a superstructure on the foundation of 
mathematical and physical science. The study of theology has a 
direct and immediate tendency to check the temerity of specula¬ 
tion, and to mortify the presumption of intellectual vanity. Its 
doctrines become poweiful barriers against the excursive extrava- 
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gaiices of sropticisin ; and the duties which it enjoins, and the as¬ 
pirations which it cherishes, contribute to give a iixed and practical 
direction to the current of our speculations. With such a guide 
the young scholar may, we think, safely enter up^n his ineta- 
physical studies; but his march would be more firm, and his pro¬ 
gress mom certain, were he to engrave upon his mind those intui¬ 
tive articles of belief—those first or axiomatic truths which form the 
basis of all our knowledge,—were he to train hiinself to the rigorous 
processes of mathematical rcasohing, and exercise his mind in the 
inductive generalisations of experimental philosophy. The history 
of science does not afibrd many examples of natural philosophers 
who have quitted their own rich fields of research for the bleak 
plains of metaphysical inquiry; but the writings of lleid and 
Dugald Stewart furnish the finest specimens of the iutlueuce of 
j)]iysical knowledge on the investigation of mental phenomena, 
while the want of it is as conspicuous in the speculations of 
Berkeley, Hartley, and Uunie. 

When we compare the state of puemnatology in the lime 
of Locke with ils more advanced condition in the present day, it 
would be no easy task to point out any positive discoveries whicli 
it has received. While new physical sciences have been created, 
and every other branch of knowledge has made the most extensive 
acquisitions, the philosophy of the mind has almost remained sta¬ 
tionary. Certain erroneous doclrincs have, no doubt, been ex¬ 
ploded, some new views have been started, and various ingenious 
speculations have been put fortli; but when these novelties 
are contrasted with the wild ravings of scepticism, with the stupid 
assumptions of materialism, and with the unintelligible subtleties 
of German metaphysics, which have prevailed during the same 
period, it is not difficult to strike the balance between the progres¬ 
sive and the retrograde movements of pneiunatology. liven in 
that branch of the science w'hich forms an indirect alliance with 
physics, it has made no advances, and the whole^of this cxtciitivc 
iiehl, where experiment and observation might be so fitly and pro- 
fiubly employed, lies at this moment an uncultivated waste. 

As ill material bodies, where it is only in the decay or destruc¬ 
tion of their parts that we can recognise the nature and illation of 
their elements, so it is only iu the partial suspension, or in the im¬ 
peded or excited actions of the mental functions that w^e can ai^j^dy 
some of their more recondite operations. It is in^e phenoineim 
of dreaming, of somnafiibulism, of spectral illusions, and insa¬ 
nity, that we must look for new facts and new principles in pneu- 
matology. These, indeed, have been partially studied, and not 
a few most curious cases put upon record; but no systematic 
attempt lias been*made to investigate tkese^'Olasses of phenomena 
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as constituting a separate branch of research,—to trace the leading 
facts through all their phases in difterent individuals and under the 
opposite conditions of health and disease, and to deduce general 
principles from a copious collection of well chosen and w^ell esta¬ 
blished instances* Such a task, indeed, could not be accomplished 
by one man, and it is on this account, perhaps, that it has never even 
bcon begun. When we examine some of the most remarkable 
cases of the description we have mentioned, we are perplexed by 
tlie ineagrencss of the details, aiufthc very points on which wc de¬ 
sire iiifonnation seem to have escaped the notice of the narrator, 
liven in the philosophical narrative of Nicolai there are many de¬ 
siderata which rcijuirc to be supplied, while in other similar nar¬ 
ratives meet with obvious interpolations which belong to the 
imagination of the narrator. The recorded cases of dreams, of 
false perce[)tions, and of spectral illusions, must be usial with the 
utmost caution, and their more reinnrkablc indications must be 


received as facts only when we are able to conlirni them by analo¬ 
gous phenomena, and by observations which we have ourselves 
voriried. 


We would beg, therefore, to recommend to the young metaphy¬ 
sician some of the preceding branches of physico-pncumatology us 
a subject of original research ;—and as a specimen of the results at 
which he may expect to arrive, w^e shall give a brief view of some 
new deductions to which we have ourselves been led by a long and 
patient attention to another brunch of the subject. 

Philosophers have analysed with considerable success the prin¬ 
cipal phenomena of our iutoliectual operations, but they have 
rt^gurded these operation^ as entirely mental and as unconnected 
with organic action, in the fundamental processes, for example, 
of memory and imagination, the mind is supposed to recall past 
impressions, and to form new combinations w'ithont any assistance 
fr<jm the organs of perception; but if these operations arc suflfi- 
ciefitly investigated, it w'ill be found that this is not the case, and 
that every act of the memory and tlie imagination is ultimately 
performed or com|fleted by the exercise of a ph;y'sical function. 
When wc recall, for example, the appearance of an absent friend, 
we arc aupposed to itee him, as liamlct did his father, ^ in his 
mind’s eye */ and tlie whole process being assumed to be mental, 
in^^l^h^sicians ijiavc never thought of inquiring into the nalnro and 
diameter of tm impression, of ascertaining the different degrees 
of vividness with which it is marked, and of determining whether 
or not it has any direction in space, or any connexion with the po¬ 
sition and movements of the organ of vision. Under ordinary 
circumstances this inc^i^iry is attended with great difficulties, as 
well from the fleeting injure of the impressions, as from the over- 
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powering influence of external objects; but in certain conditions of 
the mind; and when the eye has been for some time withdrawn from 
the influence of visible ligures, the impressions usually recalled by 
an act of volition are forced upon it by causes of which we are 
entirely ignorant; and possess a distinctness of outline which per¬ 
mits us to subject them to the same examination as the permanent 
impressions made upon the retina by the action of hjghly luminous 
bodies. When this examinatioi^ is carefully made, we shall find 
that the images urecalled by the memory follow the motions of the 
head and of the eye, and arc seen according to the very same laws 
which regulate the vision of those impressions which remain on the 
retina after the objects which produce them arc withdrawn. Tlic 
very same result will be obtained in the case of forms created by 
the iniaginatioji, so that the two leading faculties of the mind per-- 
form their operations through the medium of the organs of sense. 

When the mind acquires a knowledge of visible objects, it is by 
means of luminous impressions conveyed to the sensorium from 
each impressed point of the retina through the cd>rresponding 
filaments of the optic nerve, and when the memory is subsequently 
called upon, by an act of the will, to present to us an ob¬ 
ject that has been previously .seen, it does it by retransmission 
along the same nervous filaments, to the same points of the retina. 
In the first case, when the presence of the luminous object keeps 
up a sustained impression upon the nervous membrane, the fila¬ 
ments wliich transmit it to the brain are powerfully excited, but 
in the process of retransniissioii by an cfl'ort of memory, the 
action of the nervous filaments is comparatively feeble, and the 
resultant impression on the retina faint or transient. When the 
memory, however, is powerful,^, and when the nervous filaments 
arc in a state of high excitability, the impression becomes more 
vivid, and, as in the case of spectral illusions, it has the same 
strength and distinctness as if it were produced by the 
action of luminous rays. In the one case, the result of then^- 
pressiou and its retransmission to the retina is a voluntary act of 
the mind, but in the other it is involuntary, tRe controlling power 
being modified or removed, or the nerves being thrown into a state 
of easy excitation by some unhealthy action of the bodily organs. 

When we look, for example, at a landscape^ and at the same 
time recall to mind some striking object, such as^ie cathedf|^,of 
St. PauFs, we shall find that, during the instanfw its visibly, 
the li^idscape has cither disappeared, or ceased to make an impres¬ 
sion. The mind canuot at the same instant recognise the two 
impressions, or rather, the same ner^s cannot at same instant 
be transmitting the one impression to the brain, and retransmitting 
the other to the retina. Xu general caj^, as we have already 

stated, 
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stated, the retransmitted impressions are feeble and transient, bu*, 
in certain constitutions, and under certain circumstances, they pos¬ 
sess all the characters of immediate perception. When Dr. 
b'enriar waa about fourteen years of age, and had been viewing in 
the course of the day a picturesque landscape, u fine country seat, 
or a review of troops, the whole scene was brought before him when 
he went into a dark room in the evening. It remained visible for 
some minutes,hnd appeared with all the brilliancy which it had pos¬ 
sessed in day-light. Although Dr. I'erriar does not seem to have 
made any experinieuts, which he might easily hive done, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not these reproduced scenes 
were actual images on the retina, subject to the visual laws of that 
class of impressions, yet it cannot for a moment be doubted that 
they w^ere delineated upon the retina. They were seen before his 
eyes; they followe^d the motion of his head—aiul consequently 
had both the locality and the character of such delineations. 

A very striking case of a dift'eront kind, but equally applicable 
to our present purpose, occurred to Sir Isaac Newton, and is 
thus described iii one of bis letters to J-^ockc, recently published 
by Lord King. 

* The observation you mention in Mr. Boyle’s book on Colours, [ 
once made upon myself, with the hazard of my eyes. The manner was 
this: I looked a very little while upon the sun in the looking-glass with 
my right eye, and then turned my eyes into a dark corner of my cham¬ 
ber, and winked, to observe the impressions made, and the circles of 
colours which encompassed it, and how they decayed by degrees, and 
at last vanished. This 1 repeated a second and a third time. At the 
third time, when the phantasm of light and colours about it were 
almost vanished, intending»my fancy upon them to see their last ap¬ 
pearance, I found, to my amazc7nent, that they began to return, and, by 
little and fiitle, to become as lively and vivid as when 1 had newly looked 
upo7i the sun; but when I ceased to intend my fancy upon them, they 
vanished again. After this, I found that as often as 1 went into the 
dark, and intended my mind upon tlicm, as when a man looks ear¬ 
nestly to see anything which is difficult to be seen, / could make the 
pha7iiasm return wil^hout tooking any more upon the sun, and the 
oftener I made it returny the more easily I coidd make it return again 
And at-length, by repeating this, without looking any inore upon the 
sun, I made such an impression on my eye, that if 1 looked upon tJie 
clouds, or a book/br any bright object, I saw upon it a round bright 
sji^of light, the sun, and, which is still stranger, Ihcnigh I looked 
upon the sxm with my right eyk only, and kot with my left, xjel my 
fancy began to make an impression on my eye, as well as upon iny 
right; for if I shutmj'’ right eye, and looked upon a book or the 
clouds with liny left eye, I co^d see the spectrum of the sun almost as 
plain as with my right eye, if 1 did but intend my fancy a little while 
upon it; for at first, ifll shut my right eye, and looked with my left, 
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the fipecti*um of the sun did not appear till I intended my fancy upon 
it; hut by repeatinjf this appeared every time more easily. And 
now, in a few hours time, I had brouglit my eyes to such a pass, that I 
could look upon no bright object with either eye but I saw the sun 
before me, so that I durst neither write nor read, but to recover the 
use of my eyes, shut myself up in my chamber, made dark, for three 
days together, and used all means to divert my imagination from the 
sun; for, if I thought upon liim, T presently saw his picture, though 
I was in the dark. But by keeping in the dark, and employing my 
mind about other things, I began in three or four days to have some 
use of my eyes again; and, by forbearing to look upon bright objects, 
rccovereu them pretty well, though not so well but that for ftomc 
months aftery the spectrum of the sun bngan lo return as often as I hejjan 
to meditate upon the phenomenay oven though I lay in bed at midnight, 
Avith iny curtains drawn. But now I liave been very well for many 
years, though I am apt to think, that if I durst venture my eyes, I could 
still make the phantasm return by the poAver of my fancy. Tiiis 
story 1 tell yon to let you understand, that in the observation related 
by Mr. Boyle, the man's fancy probably concurred Avith the impression 
made by the sun's light, to produce that phantasm of the sun which 
he constantly saw on briglit objects. And so your question about the 
cause of this phantasm involves another about the power of fancy, 
which, I must confess, is too hard a knot for me to untie. To place 
the effect in a constant motion is hard, because the sun ought then to 
appear perpetually. It seems rather to consist in a disposition of the 
sensorium to move the imagination strongly, and to be easily moved, 
botli by the imagination and by the light, as often as bright objects 
are looked ujwn.* 

These statemeuts are so important^ and, at the same time, 
so strange, that they would doubtless have been received Avitli 
some incredulity had they come from any other persoin than 
Sir Isaac JNewton; but when Ave consider his habits of cautious 
observation, his A\^ant of imagination, and the circiiinstance of his 
frequently repeating the experiments, and always Avith the same 
result, we cannot scruple to admit their entire Accuracy. His 
own explanation of the results is, to sa^ the least of it, very unia- 
tclligiblc; but the pucimiatological principle which avc have been 
expounding affords ^ satisfactory explanation of all the ^heiio- 
iiiena, and i^ecives frddSfthem in return a support equivalent almost 
to demonstration, Wlieu the direct action of the sun’s rays had 
impressed a circular portion of tlie retina of Sir l|pic’s right 
the corresponding filaments of the optic nerve Mp-e so hi^ily 
excited^ that diey contitmed to transmit tlie imj^ession to the 
brain for a considerable time after the sun’s light wm. withdrawn. 
When this effect of the direct action^of light had^rabsided, Sir 
liaac found that the action Avas revived, or the image of the sun 
leproduced upon the «amc spot, by ‘ jnteiwffSig his fancy ’ upon it. 
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or by trying to recollect it, by an effort of memory. Now, accord¬ 
ing to onr position, the memory performed its part by refrans- 
mifting along the same nervous filaments, and to the same spot of 
the retina, wb^e they terminated, the same impression which 
the same nerves liad previously transmitted to the brain. This act 
of retransmission would, in the usual state of the retina, have 
produced only,a feeble and transient image of the. sun, suHicient 
for the purposes of memory, biy; in the highly excitable stale of 
the nervous filaments, the retraasmitted impression had all the 
brightness of an original perception; and by a freijuent repeti¬ 
tion of the process of retransmission, the excitability or sensibi¬ 
lity of the nerves increased in the manner described by Newton. 
ThesO’clfects were produced in the dark; but in this highly ex¬ 
cited state of the visual nerves, another remarkable effect took 
])lacc—the image of the sun was reproduced by the direct action 
of the light of bright objects. 'J'his light agitated the sensible 
portion of the retina, so as to throw it into a state of excitation 
far beyond what it would have received in its ordinary state, and 
consequently it transmitted to the brain a stronger luminous im¬ 
pression than the rest of the retina. In answer to these views, it 
may be said that the revival of the sun’s image, though accom¬ 
panying the act of the mind, may not be the eftect of that act, 
ami may arise from a peiiodicity in the excitation of the circular 
■spot on the retina, and some of the periods coincitling acciden¬ 
tally w'ith the mental eflbrts of the observer. It might be a sulH- 
cient reply to this supposition, that Sir Isaac Newton found the 
re|>roduction of the image to be an invariable accom|)animcnt of 
the act of the mind ; but if there is any diflicnlty in the case, wc 
are cotnpletcly relieved from it. by another experiment, in which 
he found that the sun's imaije appeared in his left eye, on whicli 
the light o^ that luminary had never fallen. Sir Isaac docs not 
inform us whether this image was seen in the axis of the left ey(?, 
as the intage ih^liis right eye necessarily was, in consequence of its 
having been formed by looking directly at the sun in the glass 
mirror; but we may conclude that it was so, becansc if it was 
not, lie- must have seen at the same time two suns, one with each 
eye, a fact which would have surprised hitri', and wHiieh he could 
not fail to have ifcordcd. It follows, therefore, that the image of 
tl» suii secii'^ the left eye was impressc^l on a part of the retina 
correspondirwAo that of the irfiage on the right eye. Here, then, 
we have the ni^arkable fact divested of*'all ambiguity, that an act 
of the mind/had impressed upon the retina of tbc left eye an 
image of tm sun, having tKe same intensity nearly, and the same 
locality as that which was formed on the right eye by the direct 
action of light. Airexplanation of this strange effect, and one by 

no 
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no means unsatisfactory, may be derived from the doctrine of the 
decussation of the optic nerves. Anatomists have observed, that 
in the human brain, the optic nerves, after passing to a short dis¬ 
tance from their origin in the thalami ncrvorum.opiicorum, .unite 
and arc apparently incorporated, and that from the point of union 
two nerves proceed, one crossing over from the right thalamus to- 
supply the left ey’e^ |(t)d another from the left thalamus to supply 
the right eye. According to pr. Wollaston, decussation takes 
place only betvi^^en the adjacent halves of the two nerves. That 
portion of nerve wbich proceeds from the right thalamus to the 
right side of the right eye, passes to its destination without inter¬ 
ference ; and in a similar manner the left thalamus will supply the 
left side of the left eye with one part of its fibres, while the re¬ 
maining lialves of both nerves, in passing over to the eyes of the 
opposite sides, must intersect each other, either with or without 
intermixture of their fibres,* Now, since the nervous filaments 
which go to the corresponding points of both eyes, unite before 
they enter the brain, we may easily conceive how a powerful ex¬ 
citation of one of the filaments may produce such an^efifect upon 
the common portion of the two filaments, that this elFect may be 
partially or even wholly transferred along the other filament to its 
expansion in the retina \ just as when tw'O musical strings have a 
common branch, the one string will vibrate in virtue of the vibra¬ 
tions of the other, communicated through the part common to 
both. Hut whether this mode of explaining the fact is correct or 
not, the fact itself is undoubted, and cannot fail to be regarded 
as a direct proof of the position, that the mind can retransmit im¬ 
pressions to the retina, that give the appearance of visible'objects 
which have no real existence."|- 

In bodily disorders, particularly in fevers, the creations of the 
imagination as wxll as the objects of memory^ are often repro¬ 
duced in the eye by retransmitted impressions, which have all the 

^ ^ »Phil. Trans. 1824, p. 226. 

f It ia a curious circumstance, that the author of the Article • Accidental Colours,* 
ill the EUinhurgA J^nc^c/optriHa, voL i., p. 92,, made the very same discovery as that 
made hy Sir Isaac Newton, and published it in that work in 1810, when Newton’s 
experiment was lying among Mr. Locke’s papers. The author of that article had been 
making the ver^jamo experiments with on image of the sun that Sir Isaac had 
made, and after detailing them he proceeds thus 

* After uncovering my right eye, a remiukablc phenomenon appeared, but as } am 
afraid that them was some illusion attending it, 1 shall insert m account whi^ 1 

drew up at the time.1 was surprised'to find, upon uncovatjbg my right eye, 

and turning it to a white ground, that it also gave a coloured irtASrum exactly the 
reverse of the first spectrum, which was pM surrounded with ffrnAT This result was 
so extraordinary, that 1 repeated the experiment twice, in ordertO'^ MKure agunst 

deception, and always with the same result.i On repeatingffiist experiment a 

third time, the sjfectrum appeared in both eyes, which seems to prove, i/tat iAe im- 
pretsion of fhe tohr u'a$ cimveyod Ay the optic nerve fi'om ike fejt io the right 
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brilliancy of original perceptions; and the following cases, given by 
Dr. Abercrombie, may be adduced in proof of this, 

* A lady whom I attended some years ago in a slight feverish dis* 
order saw distin<^ a party of ladies and gentlemen sitting round her 
bedchamber* and a servant handing something to them on a tray. 
The scene continued, in a greater or less degree, for several days, 
and was varied by speelacles of castles and churches, as if they had 
been built of iineV cut crystal. The whole was in tliis case entirely 
a visual phantasm, for there was nd hallucination of mind. On the 
contrary, the patient had, from the first, a full impression that it was 
a morbid affection of vision connected with the fever, and amused 
herself and her attendants by watching and describing the changes in 
the scenery. 

‘ A gentleman, who was also a patient of mine, of an irritable 
liabit, and liable to a variety of uneasy sensations in his head, was 
sitting alone in his dining-room in the twilight, the door of the room 
being a little open. He saw distinctly a female figure enter, wrapped 
in a mantle, and the face concealed by a large black bonnet. She 
seemed to advance a few steps towards him and then stop. He had a 
full convictimi that the figure was an illusion of vision, and amused 
himself for some time by watching it; at the same time obseiving, 
that he could see through the figure so as to perceive the lock of the 
door and other objects behind it. At length, when ho moved his 
body a little forward, it disappeared.' 

The phenomena of dreaming may also be adduced in support 
of our position. In this state of mind we perceive visible objects 
with the utmost distinctness of delineation and in all their variety 
of colours. VVe hear sounds of every description, w e even taste 
and smell, and exercise thg sense of touch ; and these impressions 
are so strong, that they become objects of memory, and can be 
recalled by that power in the same manner as the most vivid im¬ 
pressions made from without upon the organs of sense. In the 
ease of visible objects, we cannot ascertain whether or not in pro¬ 
found sleep they-appear before the eyes of the dreamer, and par¬ 
take in the movements of the eye-bail and of the head ; but in the 
state between sleeping and waking, wh^ the images are perfectly 
vivid, we have found that they are seen like all impressions from 
external objects. We have, therefore, no hesitation in deducing it 
as a general law, that in all our organs of sense the mind possesses 
the power of retransmitting through the nervous filaments to the 
expansion of ,&e nerves which are acted upon by external objects, 
impressions tplch these nerves have previously transmitted to the 
brain, and that the viyidness of the retransmissions is proportional 
to the frequeipqr with which the impressions have been previously 
transmitted. These reproduced impressions are in general feeble 
in the healthy state of the body, though perfectly adapted to the 

purposes 
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purposes for which they arc required j but in other states of the 
body, ilioy appear with such brilliancy, as to create even a belief 
ill iIjc external existence of those objects from which tlie impres¬ 
sions were originally derived. 

I^'rom these observations the reader will, W'e doubt not, agree 
with us ill thinking, that the future progress of pncuinatology is 
likely to depend on its cultivation by the natural philosopher and 
the medical practitioner; and hence we are of opinion, that the 
study of the intellectual powers by medical men ought not only to 
be encouraged,' but should be made an indispensable branch of 
their education. 

The very eminent physician, from whose interesting volume we 
have been too Jong detained, has been led by similar views to enter 
upon this inquiry, and to compose a general summary of the 
iiitcllcctunl powers for the beneht of the younger part of the 
medical profession. 

* There are several points of view/ says he, * in which the subject 
is peculiarly adapted to the medical observer. Mental manifestations 
are greatly modified by the condition of those bodily organs by wliicli 
the mind holds intercourse with external things, especially the braiii. 
It becomes, therefore, a matter of the greatest interest, to ascertain 
the manner in which the manifestations of mind are affected by dis¬ 
eases of these organs, as well as to observe their condition in that 
remarkable class of affections commonly called diseases of the tnind. 
Besides, in the affections which are referable to both these classes, wo 
often meet with manifestations of the most interesting kind, and sm li 
as are calculated to illustrate, in a very striking manner, important 
jioiiits in the philosophy of the mental powers. It is thus iu the 
I)owcr of the observing physician to contribute valuable facts to the 
science of mind; and it is almost unnecessary to add, that the study 
may be turned to purposes of immediate importance to his own 
inquiries. He does not need to bo reminded howttmch the mind acts 
upon the body—that mental emotions often prove sources of disease, 
or causes by which his remedies are modified or counteracted—and 
that, on the other hand, a remedy may often be introduced by the 
mind, capable of composing tumults of the corporeal functions, whiclx 
cannot be tranquillised by physical aid. 

‘ From the deep interest which the philosophy of mind thus ^>re- 
sents to the medical inquirer, I have been induced to attempt a slight 
outline of this important subject. In doing so, Ido not profess to 
offer any thing new or original. My object is to present to the 
younger part of the profession some leading facts, wjjwh may serve to 
direct their further inquiries on a subject of great, general in¬ 
terest.*—pp. £, 3. 

Ill accomplishing ibis task, Dr. Abercrombie the 

subject by some preliminary observations on the general objects 
df science, and divides his work into five parts. In the first jiart 

he 
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he treats of the nature and extent of our knowledge of mind ; and 
he shows, with much success, that the doctrine of niatci'jalisin is 
opposed to the first principles of philosophical inquiry. In part 
secondf he treats of the origin of our knowledge of facts, relating 
both to matter and mind ; of sensation and perception ; of con¬ 
sciousness and refiection; and of testimony. In part thirds he 
"ives a brief view of the intellectual operations—memory, abstrac¬ 
tion, imagination, and reason; and he treats of various interesting 
to])ics respecting the use of reasoifiu investigating truth, and in 
correcting the impressions of the mind in regard to external things. 
Ill part fourth he applies the rules of philosophical investigatiou 
to medical science; treating of the acquisition and reception of 
facts ; of arranging, combining, and separating them ; of tracing 
the relation of cause and effect; and of deducing general prin¬ 
ciples ; and he concludes this part with some excellent rules to be 
observed by those who would contribute to the improvement of 
medical science. In the fifth and last pari, ho gives a general 
view of the qualities and acquirements which constitute a wcll- 
rcgidated mind. 

In the execution of this plan, Dr. Abercrombie brings to his 
subject a mind thoroughly versed in its details, and habituated to 
this species of abstract inquiry, llis descriptions of the mental 
phenomena arc clear and precise, and his reasonings ]ierspicuous 
and sound. He never seeks to surprise us by the ingenuity, 
or to startle us by tlie novelty, of his doctrines ; but he directs 
all Ills force against the most prominent ililficullies of liis sub¬ 
ject, and never quits his position till the reader is ontrenchod 
in its strong holds. The, style of the work merits equal praise, 
it is simple and unambitious, without being devoid of oriiuincnt 
or power; and on those occasions especially when the nuthur 
touches on tlic great questions of faith and hope, it rises into an 
eloquence which never fails to reach the lieart. The manner, 
indeed, in which he points out the practical application of his sub¬ 
ject to the interesting topics of education, morality, and religion, 
gives a charm to this volume, which we look for in vain in similar 
works. The doctrines of the Christian faith arc never unneces¬ 
sarily obtruded upon the reader’s attention, but are always referred 
to as truths which chtillengc the most rigid scrutiny, and arc 
secure of the best reception when they arc examined by minds llic 
best regulated and possessed of the highest powers. 

On these gi^nnds, we consider Dr. Abercrombie’s volume as not 
only eminently fitted for the purpose for which it w^as written—for 
the instruction of the younger branches of the medical profession, 
but as equally useful to the young men of all professions, and as a 
work which may be perused with advantage even by those who 

have 
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have discovered the last and the most precious application of all 
our knowledge. 

It would be an unprofitable labour to enter into an e.\amination 
of the manner in which Dr. Abercrombie has analysed the ordinary 
operations of the mind. The subject admits of little novelty, and, 
therefore, cannot possess any peculiar interest for the general 
reader. We shall, therefore, proceed to that part of the work in 
which the author’s knowledge as a medical philbsopher and his 
extensive practice as a physiciaAi is more distinctly marked. 

In treating eft the use of reason in correcting the impressions 
of the mind in regard to external things—an almost untrodden 
field of inquiry—Dr, Abercrombie discusses the curious subjects 
of dreaming, insanity, somnambulism, and spectral illusions, and 
illustrates his views by various interesting and authentic facts, 
lie regards insanity and dreaming as having a remarkable affinity 
considered as mental phenomena, the erroneous impressions in 
the former being permanent and affecting the conduct, while, in 
the latter, the impression is transient, and has no permanent in¬ 
fluence on the conduct: in the former, the bodily senses are alive 
to external impressions, and the motions of the body am under 
the influence of the will; while, in the latter, the bodily senses 
are, in a great measure, closed against external impressions, and 
the influence of the will upon bodily motions is in general sus¬ 
pended. He regards somnambulism as an affection intermediate 
between insanity and dreaming. It differs from the former in the 
circumstance, that the somnambulist can be roused from his 
vision, and from the latter, in the senses being, to a certain degree, 
awake to external things. The phenomenon of spectral illusions 
partakes in the character of all these affections of the body. 

In discussing the subject of dreams. Dr. Abercrombie cora- 
fines himself principally to an investigation of the manner in which 
the particular visions arise, and in this respect he arranges dreams 
into four classes. 1. When recent events and recent mental 
emotions are mixed up with each other, and with old events by 
some feeling common to both*. Although this kind of dream is 
extremely common, we may quote a curious example of it given 
by Dr. Abercrombie. 

‘ A woman who was a patient in the clinfeal ward of the Infirmary 
of Edinburgh, under the care of Dr. Duncan, talked a great deal in 
her sleep, and made numerous and very distinct allusions to the cases 
of other sick persons. These allusions did not apply to any patients 
who were in the Ward at that time; but after some observatiOT, they 
were found to refer correctly to the cases of individuals who were 
there when this woman was a patient in the ward two years before.’ 

2. The second class of dreams relate to trains of images brought 

up 
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up by association with bodily sensations. As examples of this 
numerous clajjs, Dr. Abercrombie mentious the case of Dr. Gre¬ 
gory^ who^ in consequence of having a vessel of hot water at his 
feet, dreamt of walking up the crater of Mount Ailtna, and feeling 
the ground warm beneath him ; and on another occasion, when the 
bcd*cIothes were thrown off him, he dreamt of being at Hudson’s 
Day, and of enduring much distress from the cold. At another 
time, when suifSring from tooth-ache, he dreamt of undergoing 
the operation of tooth-drawing, wtth the additional circumstance 
that the dentist drew a sound tooth and left the adhing one in its 
place. Dr. Reid also dreamt of being scalped by savages in con¬ 
sequence of the uneasiness which he experienced from the dressing 
of a blister upon his head having been ruffled during sleep. 

Dreams are frequently produced by loud sounds; and Dr. Aber¬ 
crombie quotes a case from a manuscript of Dr. Gregory, where 
the same sound produced simultaneously in a man and his wife a 
dream of the same general character, viz. that the French had 
landed near Edinburgh, an event which at the time was a subject 
of general anxiety. The most remarkable example, however, 
of this kind of dreaming is given by the same great physician 
in the manuscript referred to, and ou the authority of an eye¬ 
witness. 

^ ‘The subject of it/ says Dr. Abercrombie, ‘ was an officer in the expe¬ 
dition to Louisburg, in 1758, who had this peculiarity in so remarkable a 
degree, that his conf|)anions in the transport were in the constant habit 
of amusing themselves at his expense. They could produce in him 
any kind of dream by whispering into his ear, especially if this w^as 
done by a friend with whose voice he was familiar. At on© time they 
conducted him through the Vhole progress of a quarrel, Avhich ended 
in a duel; and when the parties were supposed to be met, a pistol was 
put into his hand, which he fired, and was awakened by the report. On 
another occasion they found him asleep on the top of a locker or 
bunker, in the cabin, when they made him believe he had fallen over¬ 
board, and exhorted him to save himself by swimming. He immedi¬ 
ately imitated all the motions of swimming. They then told him that 
a shark was pursuing him, and entreated him to dive for his life. He 
instantly did so with such force as to throw himself entirely from the 
locker upon tlie cabin ^floor, by which he was much bruised, and 
Awakened of course. Alier the landing of the army at Louisburg, his 
friends found him one day asleep in his tent, and evidently much an¬ 
noyed by the cannonading. They then made him believe that he was 
engaged, when he expressed great fear, and showed an evident dispi> 
silion to run away. Against this they remonstrated, but at the same 
time increased his fears by imitating the groans of the wounded and 
the dying; and wlien he asked, as he often did, who was down, they 

named his particular friends. At last they told him that the man next 

himself 
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himself in the lino had fallen, when he instantly sprung from his bed, 
rushed out of the tent, and was roused from hia danger and his dream 
together by falling over the tent ropes. remarkahlh thing in this 
case was, that after these experiments he had no distinct recollection 
of his dreams, but only a- confused feeling of oppression or fatigue; 
and used to tell hia friends that he was sure they had been playing 
some trick upon him.* 

3. Tho third class of ilreams relates to the revival of forgotten 
associations. The following 4 ^asc, given by Dr. Abercrombie, 
occurred to a particular friend of his own, and he assures us that 
it may be relied on in the most minute particulars, 

* The gentleman was at the time connected with one of the principal 
banks in Glasgow, and was at his place at the tellers* table where money 
is paid, when a person entered, demanding payment of a sum of six 
])ounds. There were several people waiting, wlio were, in turn, enti¬ 
tled to be attended to before him, but hp was extremely impatient, and 
rather noisy ; and being besides a remarkable stainmeret*, he became 
so annoying, that another gentleman requested my friend to pay him 
his money and get rid of him. He did so accordingly, but with an 
expression of impatience at being obliged to attend to him before his 
turn, and thought no more of the transaction. At the end of the 
year, which was eight or nine montljs after, the books of tlie bank 
could not be made to balance, the deficiency being exactly six pounds. 
Several days and nights had been spent in endeavouring to discover 
the error, but without success, when at last my friend returned home, 
much fatigued, and went to bed. lie dreamt of feeing at his place in 
tho bunk, and the whole transaction of the stammerer, as now de¬ 
tailed, passed before him in all its particulars. He awoke under tho 
full impression that the dream was to lead him to the discovery of 
what he was so anxiously in search of; ahd, on examination, he soon 
discovered that he had neglected to enter the sum which he had paid 
to tills person in the manner now mentioned, and which exactly ac¬ 
counted for the error in the balance,* 

Dr. Aborcrombic considers this case as one of the most re¬ 
markable mental phenomena connected with dreaming, and he 
confesses himself incapable of conceiving upon what principle the 
neglect of entering the money was recalled, as there was no con¬ 
sciousness at the time of any such fact, the importance of the 
case resting not upon his having paid the money, but upon his 
having neglected to insert the payment* To our apprehension, the 
difficulty does not appear to be so great; the teller did not recall 
in his dream the fact of his having omitted to insert the payment; 
he only recalled the whole transaction with the stammerer, and he 
awoke with an impression merely tliat the dream would lead to the 
discovery of the error. During his waking exertions to detect 
tlic cause of his mistake, he may perhaps never have recollected 
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the transaction with the stammerer, and therefore we can, on this 
liypolhesis, easily understand how the dream, by recalling that 
transaction, induced hmi^o examine the books relative to an 
individual payment which he had forgotten, liut even if the 
transaction with the stammerer had been fully in his mind during 
the day, along with others which he remembered equally well, 
the dream was sufiicient to fix his mind more upon that transac¬ 
tion than upon tiny other, and thus to lead him to a partioiilnr 
examination of it. If we suppoflc the teller to have had the 
smallest degree of superstitious feeling on the subject of dreams, 
it is easy to conceive how he had, when awake, the full impression 
that the dream was to lead to the discovery of his error. 

4. The fourth class of dreams contains those in which a strong 
propensity of character, or u strong mental emotion, is embodied 
in a dream, and by some natural coincidence is fulfilled. The 
following cases are given by Dr. Abercrombie ns examples of this 
variety:— 

® A clergyman had come to Edinburgh from a short distance In tlie 
country, and was sleeping at an inn, when he dreamt of seeing a fire, 
and one of his children in the midst of it. He awoke with the impres¬ 
sion, and instantly left town on his return homo. When he arrived 
within sight of his home, he found it on fire, and got there in time to 
assist in saving one of his children, who, in the alarm and confusion, 
had been left in a situation of danger. 

‘ A gentleman Edinburgli was affected with aneurism of ibc 
popliteal artery, for which he was under the caro of two eminent sur¬ 
geons, and the day was fixed for the operation. About two days 
before the time appointed for it, the wife of the patient dreamt that a 
change had taken place in ^le disease, in consequence of which the 
operation would not be required. On examining the tumour in the 
morning, the gentleman was astonished to find that the pulsation had 
entirely ceased; and, in short, this turned out to be a spontaneous 
cure. To persons not professional, it may be right to mention, that 
the cure of popliteal aneurism without an operation is a very uncom¬ 
mon occurrence, not happening, perhaps, in one out of numerous in¬ 
stances, and never to he looked upon as probable in any individual 
case.’ 

The following still more remarkable dream is given by Dr, 
Abercrombie as entirely authentic :— 

‘ A lady dreamt that an aged female relative had been murdered l)y 
a black servant, and the dream occurred more than once. She was 
then so impressed by it, that she went to the house of the lady to 
whom it related, and prevailed upon a gentleman to watch in an ad¬ 
joining room during the following night- About three o’clock in the 
morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stair, left his place 
of concealment, and met the servant carrying up a quantity of coals. 

Being 
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Being questioned as to where he was going, he replied, in a confused 
and hurried manner, that he was going to mend his mistress’s fire,— 
which, at three o’clock in the morning, ii^he middle of summer, was 
ewdcutly impossible ; and, on further investigation, a strong knife was 
found concealed beneath the coals.’ 

Dr. Abercrombie has assigned some in|ettious and plausible 
reasons why the clergyman might dream of his house being on fire, 
and why the lady dreamt that the operation migitt be dispensed 
with; but even if we admit the force of these reasons, we must 
consider the coincidence of the dreams with the events as still in¬ 
explicable. In the second case, the dream produced no obvious 
good effect, but in the first and third cases a life was saved, aud 
it is not easy to convince ourselves that the coincidences were in 
these instances purely accidental. 

The object aud limits of Dr. Abercombie’s work have not per¬ 
mitted him to enter upon the investigation of the question respect¬ 
ing the origin of dreams, certainly one of the most important in 
the philosophy of the mind. -We need scarcely wonder at the 
crude speculations which liave been hazarded on this subject, when 
we consider that the study of it has seldom been conjoined with 
that of human physiology, and that it has never been submitted to 
the grasp of inductive research. 

Among the numerous theories of dreaming there are two which 
more or less include all others. The first of these supposes that 
■ dreams originate wholly in direct impressions on some of the 
senses during sleep, while the second ascribes them to the supre¬ 
macy of the mind, whigh being, to a certain extent, unfettered by 
objects of sense, takes a wider range, and occupies itself with its 
own operations. 

The first of these opinions has been maintained by Formey, 
Wolfius, Hobbes, and Halier, aud has received the general sup¬ 
port of metaphysicians. If it is correct, dreams can be pro¬ 
duced only by an external action on some of the senses, or by 
an internal action on the nerves occasioned by indigestion, fulness 
of blood, or some diseased condition of the system ; and therefore 
they cannot take place when the body is in perfect health and 
sleeps undisturbed by external causes. We are disposed to think 
that there are facts which contradict this hypothesis ; but whether 
this be the case or not, the question is capable of being submitted 
to a rigorous examination. If we find, for example, that persons 
dream, who enioy the soundest sleep, and who are believed by 
themselves ana others to be in perfect health, we must consider 
the theory of external excitation as at variance with facts; but if 
it is found, on the other hand, that such persons are never sensible 
of dreaming, it would not decidedly follow that they do not dream, 
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because dreams take place without the knowledge of the dreamer^ 
and there are many cases when the dream is not remembered till 
long after it has happenetfe When the dream is not of a terrific 
nature^ and does not rouse us from sleep, it is seldom if ever 
recalled but by association, if we see or think of any object con* 
nected with the dream, it is instantly recalled like other mental 
impressions; and if such an object should not present itself till after 
the lapse of year^, the train of association which includes the dream 
is not recalled as a dream, but in tiTe more vague character of some 
))ast event, about which wc feel that the mind has been previously 
occupied. This, iii short, is the class of thoughts which has given 
rise to the poetical notion of the pre-cxisteut state of the soul:— 

* Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar/ 

The second theory, or that of mental excitation, as it may be 
culled, has, under different modifications, been maintained by Sir 
Henry Wolton, Bonnet, and Cabanis. That the mind never sleeps 
is admitted by all; and from the fact that many dreams are never 
remembered, it is equally clear that the operations carried on by 
the mind during the sleep of the body may never become known 
to us. These operations may, however, show themselves when 
the sleep is modified or interrupted by disease or external causes, 
and their intellectual character may be destroyed by the mixture 
of impressions made from without. When Dr. Gregory, in his 
dreams, composed thoughts and clothed them in words, which were 
* so just in point of reasoning, and so good in point of language, 
that he used them in his lectures and in his written lucubrations,’ 
—when Henry Mackenzie composed a parody on the witty epi¬ 
gram of Piron, and satirised a learned society and certain indi¬ 
viduals ill Edinburgh,—when Condorcet had presented to him 
in his dreams the final steps of a difficult calculation which had 
puzzled him during the day,—w'ben Franklin discovered in hi» 
sleep the bearings and issue of political events which had baffled 
his sagacity when awake,—and when Coleridge composed that, 
exquisitely melodious piece of versification, which he calls * a 
psychological curiosity’,—it is not easy to admit that operations 
so purely intellectual had their origin in abdominal or external 
uneasiness. 

That the mental operations have not always this character during 
sleep arises from the Connexion of the mind with the body, and 
from the necessity of all its functions being performed through the 
organs of sense. The mind cannot retransmit along the nerves of 
these organs any impressions but those which hbve been previously 
transmitted through the same nerves to the brain; and when it is 
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exercising its highest powers during sleeps its combinations and 
its reasonings may be interrupted or destroyed, or rendered ridicu¬ 
lous, by their admixture with other impressions produced by cor¬ 
poreal excitement. 

These views receive some sanction from the curious physiologi¬ 
cal doctrines respecting sleep, which have recently come into repute. 
Dr. Cullen was the first person who rendered it probable that the 
difierent senses and organs sleep successively and Ivith unequal in¬ 
tensity; and M, Cabanis has'feone so far as to fix the order in 
which difrerent*parts of the body go to sleep. According to him 
tlie muscles of the legs and arms lose their power before those 
which support the head, and these last sooner than the muscles 
which sustain the back; and he illustrates this by the cases of 
persons who sleep on horseback, or while they are standing or 
walking. He conceives that tlie sense of sight first sleeps, then 
the sense of taste, next the sense of smell, next that of hearing, and 
lastly that of touch. He maintains, also, that the viscera fall asleep 
one after another, and sleep with different degrees of soundness. 

[f these results are physiologically correct, it is not difficult to 
understand how the mind is so seldom unfettered in its nocturnal 
lucubrations; for, while any one of the senses, or any part of 
these organs is awake, or imperfectly asleep, so as to retain any of 
their power, the impressions which they are capable of conveying 
to the bruin must be mingled with the operations of the mind so as 
to produce those strange inconsistencies which characterize the 
great proportion of our dreams. It is impossible to touch upon 
this interesting subject without expressing a regret that some able 
and active mind is not busily employed in its investigation. A 
rich harvest of discovery can hardly fail to reward the first indi¬ 
vidual who sball devote to it the vigour of his faculties. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the same analysis of 
somnambulism, insanity, and spectral illusions. We must, there¬ 
fore, refer the reader to Dr. Abercrombie^s work, where he wiH 
find much curious, and at the same time much useful and prac¬ 
tical information on those singular states of the mind. The sub¬ 
ject of spectral illusions is one of such high interest, that we may 
be induced to devote a separate article to its illustration. 


Art. II .—Orain le Rob Bonn, —Songs and Poems in, tho 

Gaelic Language^ by Robert Mack^, the celebrated bard of 
Lord Reay’s country; with a Memoir of the Author^ 8vo. 
Inverness. 1829. 


T^E are tempted to give two or three pages to this production 
* * of the Highland press, because, although we malte no pre¬ 
tension to skill in the dialect used by Robert Mackay, we con- 
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sider English essay prefixed to his poems fts interesting in 
itself, and the production of au author well entitled, on many 
accounts, to be lieard of beyond the limits of bis province. It is 
written by the Rev. Dr. Mackay, minister of Laggan, in Invciuess- 
shire, who is described to us as still a very young man, although 
he has already done more for the language of the Scottish Gael 
than any other individual of the present, or of the last age, and 
whose meritorious exertions ought assuredly to have been noticed 
ere now in the critical journals*of his native kingdom. This 
gentleman has recently had the principal share* in preuaring a 
complete dictionary of that dialect of the Celtic which has b^n 
spoken time out of mind in the north of Britain: thus performing 
a service to philolc^, which, had another generation been allowed 
to pass away, it ismighly probable no man could ever have sup^ 
plied; and, having finished this Herculean labour, he appears to 
be proceeding to collect and edit real authentic productions of the 
Highland muse, with such diligence and fidelity, that sober- 
minded persons, willing to appreciate the efforts of genius, under 
whatever circumstances developed, and in whatever phraseology 
^puveyed, but long repelled from this particular region of inquiry, 
by the ravings of indiscriminate credulity on the one hand, and the 
sneers i>f sceptical fanaticism ou the other, may, we are inclined 
to think, at length promise themselves something like a resting 
place. It will say little for the learned doctor’s countrynien at 
largo if his efforts are suspended, or turned aside, through the 
want of adequate support ^ and we even presume to hint that 
posterity will complain, if they do not take the first suitable op¬ 
portunity of transplanting a gentleman whose attainments are so 
singular, and his objects s5 curious and important, into some situ¬ 
ation less remote from great libraries and the intcyconrse of the 
learned, than his present cure among the most desolate wilder¬ 
nesses of Eochaber. He has already, us the dictionary shows, 
made some progress in more than one of the cognate dialects of 
the Celtic race i and we ai'e persuaded that it he were fitly en¬ 
couraged at the present early period of bis life, we might fairly 
look to him, in duo season, for a scholar-like analysis, and com¬ 
parative anatomy, of that family in all its branches—\\elsb, 
Cornish, Armorican,* as well as Jrish and Gaelic—thus filling 
up a hitherto almost hopeless chasm in the general map of the 
ancient philology of Europe—solving, in all likeliliood, various 
veT^ed questions concerning the str ucture and composition of the 

♦ Wo imderstund there is no doubt of the fact that the Celtic dialect of Brittany 
bears a far closer resemblance to the Irish and Gaelic than to Ihc VVelsh ouguo a» 
no'.v spoken. This is ope pf thp inany dark matters which reinam to be clewed up by 
some general Celtic scholw—a character to which, it s^pis to be allowed, no man 
hai'himcrto been entitled. ^ 
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Latin itself—and, it is scarcely to be doubted, furnishing invalu¬ 
able assistance to the person, whoever that may be, who shall 
hereafter atteippt in fact, what has as yet been but a name, an 
etymological dictionary of the English language. 

When we reflect what benefits have already been derived from 
the institution of an Anglo-Saxon professorship at Oxford, it is 
impossible not to regret that neither in that nor in the sister uni¬ 
versity has the foundation of a Welsh chair been thought of. The 
want of a professorship of the Trish language and antiquities in 
the onl}^ univer^ty of Ireland is, no doubt, a circumstance still 
more discreditable; but, considering the enthusiastic interest which 
the Scotch have ever taken in the old monuments of their national 
existence, and the abundance of their academical apparatus for 
almost all purposes, even that does not surprisd*\is so much as the 
absence of any Gaelic endowment among their four universities. 
Surely the numberless Highland and Celtic clubs, of whose pro¬ 
ceedings for the improvement of black cattle, and the encourage¬ 
ment of the philabeg, the newspapers are continually reminding 
us, might do well to set apart a tithe, at least, of their annual 
funds fbr an object of such unquestionable importance. Thera 
has, we are informed, been of late some grave discussion about 
the propriety of erecting a Craiiiological chair in one of these 
northern seminaries. That invaluable branch of doctrine, how¬ 
ever, might, we humbly think, be held, at least for some time to 
come, in commendam with political economy. At all events its 
claims ought not to interfere just yet with those of the language, 
literature, and fast vanishing manners of the Scottish Gael. 

But we must not allow dictionaries and professorships to carry 
us out of sight of * the celebrated bard of Lord Reay’s country,’ 
who perhaps never heard either of a dictionary or a professorship, 
and of whose existence probably not one out of a thousand among 
our readers ever heard till now, or ever would have heard at all, 
but for thS accident which introduced a stray copy of this the 
editioprinceps of his ‘ Grain’ to our desk. 

This * celebrated bard,’ whose proper name has yielded to the 
more familiar and distinctive sound of ‘ Rob Donn,’ i, e, brown 
Robert, was born, in the year 1714, at Durness, in the heart of 
that extensive district in the extreme north of Scotland, which, 
having been inhabited from a period beyond the reach of history 
by the clan Mackay, has always been designated, in common 
parlance, as * ^ country of the Lord* Reay,’ the chief of that 
clan, and vt^uh may probably continue to be so designated for 
ages to cOf^, although the whole of it has now passed into the 
hands Of the irincely house of Staflbrd and Sutherland. 

Napolcon Buonapdrte was often heard to say, that in eveiy instance, 
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in which he had been able to Ijace the history of a distinguished 
man, he had found him greatly indebted, for whatever made him 
remarkable, to his mother; and Mr. Moore, after quoting the 
emperor’s dictum, appears to intimate his own suspicion, that, in 
poetical biography, Lord Byron affords almost a solitary excep¬ 
tion to this rule. Rob Bonn’s mother—the reader may perhaps 
smile, but no matter—Rob’s mother was celebrated in her native 
district for vigbur df understanding, readiness of wit, a memory in¬ 
exhaustible in stores of Gaelic minstrelsy, skill in recitation, and an 
exquisite ear for music-—while nothing whatever Is recorded con¬ 
cerning the father, except that he was an honest herdsman, who 
early appreciated andi took pride in the talents of his son. We 
have here almost ^double of Burns’s parentage; and by turning 
over Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, any one may readily help him¬ 
self to a score of parallel passages. 

Rob Bonn was born and reared in a region almost as remote in 
manners as in language from that with whose peculiarities the 
genius of Burns has made southern readers familiar. Although 
his talents excited much attention even in early childhood, he 
itever received a particle of what is (too exclusively) called educa¬ 
tion—he never knew his alphabet; but the habits of oral recita¬ 
tion were in vigour all about him, and ere he marked himself 
man, he had laid in a prodigious stock of such lore as had, from 
time immemorial, constituted the intellectual wealth of his coun¬ 
trymen. His knowledge of Highland traditions, legends, and 
ballads of all sorts, was quite extraordinary; and—Sunday in 
that quarter really ‘ coming aboon the pass,’—he mastered in 
time a more intimate acguaintance with the Holy Scriptures, 
though accessible to him only through extempore translations 
(in those days no Gaelic Bible had been printed), than perhaps 
falls to the share of many persons who may smile at our simpli¬ 
city in taking any notice of such a ‘ barbarian.’ The reverend 
editor quotes in his preface a letter written so lately as 1828, by 
a lady of the clan, well acquainted with the deceased bard’s family 
and connections, in which ibis passage occurs ;— 

‘ I have of late frequently heard strangers express their surprise 
at the marked Intelligence evinced in the works of a man devoid of 
every degree of early cultivation. To this it may be answered, that the 
state of society was very different then, from what it is now, prftgres- 
sively retrograding, as it has been, for the last thirty years at least, in 
this country. In the bard’s||me, the lords, lairds, and gentlemen of this 
country, not only interested themselves in the welfare and happiness 
of their clan and dependants, but they #ere always solicitous that their 
manners and intelligence should keep pace with their personal appear¬ 
ance. I perfectly remember that my grandfatl^r would every post¬ 
day evening go into the kitchen where his servants and small 
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tenants were assembled, and read the newspapers aloud to them, 
and it is incredible now, the propriety and acuteness with which 
they made remarks, and drew conclusions from the politics of the. 
day. In a certain degree this was practised all over the country; 
the superiors regularly condescending to explain to their dependants 
whatever was going forward. The fact was, the Chief knew his 
affinity to the different branches of his clan, and it was deemed 
no inconsiderable part of duty in the higher..classes of the com¬ 
munity to elevate the minds, ks well as assist in increasing the 
means, of their‘humbler relatives and clansmen. I am aware that 
many unacquainted with the dear ties of such a systeim argue 
largely that the distinctions of rank appointed by God could not be 
maintained amidst such indiscriminate intercourse. Still the habits of 
that day never produced a contrary effect. The chiefs here, for many 
generations, bad been “ men fearing God and hating covetousness.” 
Iniquity was asliamed, and obliged to hide its face. A dishonourable 
action excluded the guilty person from the invaluable privilege enjoyed 
by his equals, in the kind notice and approbation of their superiors. 
Grievances of any kind were minutely inquired into and redressed ; 
and the humble orders of the community had a degree of external 
polish, and a manly mildness of deportment in domestic life, that few 
of the present generation have attained to, much as has been said of 
modern improvements.’—pp. lix. 

In such a state of society, a young person gifted like Rob 
Bonn, and in his personal conduct and demeanour irreproachable, 
was sure to attract, in no ordinary degree, the notice of his natural 
superiors; and the circumstances of his external life and worldly 
fortunes, as recorded in these pages, are such as may be considered 
without shame or regret by their surviving descendants. At the 
age of seven he was taken into the service, ‘ or more properly,’ 
says the editor, ‘ into the family* of a gentleman of the clan, who 
carried oti business to some extent as a grazier and cattle-dealer, 

* the latter a business then followed in the North Highlands by few, 
and those few persons of superior intelligence and attainments.’ 
Rob, in his early days, tended calves on the hill-side; when he had 
advanced sufficiently in years and strength it became part of his 
business to' assist in guiding droved of cattle to the markets of the 
south of Scotland, and the north of England. His witty sayings 
meau^me, his satires, his elegies, and, above all, bis love songs, 
had begun to make him famous not only in his native glen, but 
wherever the herdsmen of a thousand hills could carry an 
anecdote, or a stanza, after their annual peregrinations to such 
scenes as the Tryste of Falkirk, or the Fair of Kendal. Donald, 
Lord Reay, a true-hearted chief, resident constantly amidst his 
‘ children,’ pwticipating in all their affections, presently 
claimed for mmself the care of the rising bard of clan Mackay; 
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And Rob was invested with an office which more than satisfied his 
ambition, and carried with it abundant respect in the eyes of his 
fellow mountaineers;—he became boman, or cowkeeper^ to the 
chief; aud we must not confound this with cowherd —^of these he 
had many under him : his office was to account for the safetyi 
and even the increase of the herds; and he became bound to 
make certain annual returns of dairy produce, stipulated for by 
contract/—p.TftCfr' * ^ 

Rob now married and settled in life; he was a faithful fteman, 
and his master estimated him highly; but the *bnrd had some 
habits which could not be indulged in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the noble |prd*s residence, without giving occasion to 
scenes of a disagreeable nature in the houseiiold; and, after a 
few years, the connection was broken off, though without any in¬ 
terruption of personal good-will on either side. Kob was an 
inveterate deer-hunter: from earliest youth it bad been his delight 
to spend days, nights, and weeks, among the wildernesses, in pur¬ 
suit of this spirit-stirring diversion, and among prouder titles to 
distinction, his kinsmen honoured him as a marksman of the first 
order, and a very master of the mountain chase. In his boyish 
years no one had ever dreamt of restraining indulgences of this 
kind; and though now law had been added .to law, and regulation 
to regulation, ^ Honest theft is the spoil of the wild deer,* con¬ 
tinued to be a proverb in every mouth, and even the 2;oman of 
Lord Reay was a constant trespasser. More than once he nar¬ 
rowly escaped the arm of the law, and yet nothing seemed capable 
of converting him from this darling error. 

‘ He was more than once detected in the forbidden act, and eventu¬ 
ally summoned before the sheriff-substitute, when, in event of suf¬ 
ficient evidence, the issue must have been banishment to tlie colonics, 
in terms of the statute. An anecdote on this occasion, strongly cha¬ 
racteristic of the bard, has been lately related to us by liis still sur¬ 
viving daughter. He set out to attend the court, early in the morning, 
accompujiied by a neighbour, one of his wonted himting companions. 
The prospect of transportation pressed heavily on his neighbour’s 
spirit; but the bard remained seemingly quite tranquil. Not so his 
wife, who, with lamentations and tears, could not be prevented from 
accompanying her husband a part of the way. The bard would not 
even now part with his favourite gun,* but shouldered it, at departing, 
with his wonted glee. TTiey had not proceeded beyond a mile f*"*^*^ 
home, when they came full upon a small flock of deer. The bard 
was not to be restrained. He fired, and shot two of them dead upon 

♦ ^ The bard’s daughter, in reciting this anecdote, took particular notice of the 
irun, which she described by terms in which somewliat of her father’s himiour was 
discernible “ Bha f^nua caol, dubh, fada, mallaicht,’ aige ’ •-»•* tfi He hod a 
slender, black, long, wicked gun,” 
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the spot. His wife, in great consternation beforo, was now not to be 
pacified. SJie imagined that her husband had Just sealed his doom. 
He beseeched her to be silent. Go home/' said he, “ and send for 
them ; if I return not, you shall have the more need for them ; but 
saluting her, and, in kindlier terms, he added, “ Fear not, it shall go 
hard with me if 1 am not soon with you again to have my share/' 
ITie fact was, that though thus threatened by the authorities, there 
was scarcely one of the country gentlemen who would not have gone 
any length to protect the bard fropi the violence oVthe law/—p. xix. 

Perhaps the.deer*shooting, then, might have been got over. 
Bui Rob, in an evil hour, composed a satirical ballad in refe¬ 
rence to a transaction of a very delicate nature in the noble house¬ 
hold. A favourite wailing-maid of the lady had fallen into a scrape, 
and her mistress interfered to cover her shame by promoting an irre¬ 
gular and patched up wedding. Rob's presbyterian sjpirit was kindled 
by this patronage of impurity in high places; he indited a bitter 
cpithalamium, and received his mittimus from Lord Reay. That the 
dismissal was reluctant on the part of the nobleman may be inferred 
from the afifectionate terms of an elegy in which Rob not long after 
lamented his death. Meantime Colonel Mackay, son of tlie 
gentleman into whose ^ family' he had been taken in his boyhood, 
readily afforded him shelter and protection. The bard, with his 
M'ife and children, removed a little to the northward, and continued 
happy in the Colonel’s employment, until the first regiment of 
Sutherland Highlanders was embodied, in 17o9> when he was 
prevailed on by the country gentlemen holding commissions in the 
new corps, to accompany them. Rob enlisted as a private sol¬ 
dier, but was never called on to take any part in troublesome 
duty. He was there as the bard of the banner; he seems, in 
short, to have been considered by officers and men as a sort of 
lay chaplain, whose business it was to promote good humour and 
entertainment, and, in case of opportunity, to celebrate their war¬ 
like achievements, leaving guard and drill to whom they con¬ 
cerned. 

‘ While his companions in arms were toiling and fretting at drill, 
Kobert was at large, enjoying his choice society or contemplations. In 
one of his rambles of this kind, he was met by a Major Ross, an officer 
who had lately joined the corps, and to whom Robert ww yet not 
known. The Major, imagining that he had made a clandestine escape 
from doty, stopped him rather abruptly, demanding, “ to what com* 
pany do you belong ?” The bard had little relish for being dealt by so 
magisterially .—** To every company/’ he replied, and walked off, 
waiting no further interrogatories, with as stately a gait as the Major 
himself could assume/ 

The mistake of the new major was easily explained ; and we 

doubt not, had the regiment ever been called into actioii> Rob 

Hoiin 
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Donn would have been found at his post. But no such occasion 
ever occurred; The^ remained embodied until the peace of 1 763 ; 
and the reader who wishes to understand what sort of manners 
prevailed among them, had better turn at once to the second 
volume of the late General David Stewart’s ‘ Military Sketches,’ 
in which these good Sutherlanders are recorded with all the warmth 
uf honest pride by their most amiable and lamented countryman. 
The regimentj^liOO strong, was completed, he says, within nine 
days from the hour when Lord .?ulherland arrived at .Dunrobin 
with his letters of service. They were all fine y’oung men, sous 
of the Earl’s own tenantry, or of those of his neighbour. Lord 
Reay. 

, » 

‘ On the peace they were marched back to Sutherland, and there 
reduced in May, with this honourable distinction in the course of their 
short service, that no restrictions had ever been required among them, 
and no man punished. As -they had assembled as a corps with the 
primitwe manners of a pastoral life, so they separated with these 
habits unchanged, and had the happiness of returning to their native 
glens without a single individual among them having disgraced his 
corps, kindred, or district."^ 

Rob Donn returned to his former quarters, and does not appear 
ever again to have wandered from them. His wife was a kind 
and prudent one: he turned out a steady and attached husband to 
her, and a careful and affectionate father to thirteen children. It 
speaks a very great deal for the worth of his personal character, 
that although he Avas dreaded as a satirist throughout the north 
Highlands, quite as much as ever Burns was in Ayrshire, he was 
promoted in due time, with universal approbation, to the dignity of 
an elder in the parish whefre he resided, and that he continued to 
hold that respectable and responsible station, without reproach, to 
the end of his life. The satirist, in short, Avas dreaded, but only 
by the vicious; and the poet was at once respected and beloved 
by all whiose esteem he desired to possess. ^ His society was 
courted by his equals, still more by his superiors; no social party 
was esteemed a party without him; no public meeting of the 

* General Stewart, vol. ii. p. 344.—A second regiment of fencibles in 1779, 
a third in 1793, and a regulw corps, the 93d re^ment, in 1800, were successively 
raised for tlie national service, on the Sutherland domains; and an equally res|)ectab]e 
regiment of fencibles was embodied by Lord Reay himself, in 1794. We fbrget which 
uf tb^ corps it was that had the honour of astonishing southern eyes with the first 
appearauce of ‘ Big Sam,’ afterwards so well known os porter at Carlton House. 
This good-natured ^ant, standing seven feet five in his stockings, and symmetrically 
well made, had attained the rank of sergeant: he never stood in the ranks, hut gene¬ 
rally appeared on the right of the regiment, when in Ixiss, and mai'ched at the head, 
when in column, accompanied wherever he went, wlicther on duty or off, by a nioun- 
tain-deer of dimensions almost as extraordinary as his own. The huge creature was 
gentle as a lamb, and had for Sam the afRsetion of a shepherd’s dog, and their joint 
appeaiaace mode no small stir in the streets of an Euglisn market-town. 

better 
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better and the best of the land 'was felt to be a full one without 
Rob Doiin being there/ Rob, as may be supposed, had no 
objections to his fair share df feast and bowl, but he never con¬ 
tracted dissipated habits of any kind, nor even showed a passing 
symptom of naving taken a glass too much, until his robust consti¬ 
tution gave way, about the period of the grand climacteric. A 
northern sennachie^ still extant, at the age of eifdity-nine, close to 
Cape Wrath, whofti Dr. Mack^iy describes as'^^amost extraordi¬ 
nary chronologict,’ thus speaks:— 

‘ I remember Rob Bonn very well. He was brown-haired, brown- 
eyed, rather pale coinplexioned, and, I would say, good-looking. When 
he entered a room, his eye caught the whole at a glance ; and the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance always indicated much animation and 
energy. In figure he was rather below the middle size, strong, and 
well formed. In the month of December, 177r, he attended the in¬ 
terment of an uncle of mine, who was a co-(ige of his. When the 
coffin was lowered into the grave, Robert turned to me and said— 
“ There is my co-aga committed to earth, aged sixty-three; and before 
this time next year I shall also be laid down here/' It is remarkable 
that this prediction was fulfilled by his death taking place in August, 
177S; so his age was exactly sixty-three years nine months.*— Metnoir, 
p. Iviii. 

Rob was honoured with a funeral like that of a high chief: the 
proudest and the simplest of the clan stood together with tears in 
every eye when he was laid in the churchyard of his native parish; 
and a granite monument, of some mark and importance, has been 
erected over liis remains, at the expense of a certain number of 
enthusiastic Mackays, with inscriptions in Gaelic, in English, in 
Greek, and in Latin, of which wo shall quote the last, the com¬ 
position of a clergyman in the neighbourhood, rejoicing in the 
poetical name of ‘ Alexander Pope /— 

‘ Siste, viator, iter, jacet hie sub cespite Donnus 
Qui cecinit formfi proestantes rure puellas, 

Quique novos Iseto celebravit carmine sponsos, 

QuiqUe bene meritos lugubri voce deflevit, 

Et acriter veriis momordit vitia modis. 

Obiit 1778 : JEtat. 64/ 

We thought Fielding’s— 

‘ Stay, traveller^ for underneath ihisjpew^ 

Lies fast asleep that merry man, Andrew,' 

had put an end for ever to the ‘ Siste, viator,' so absurdly trans¬ 
ferred froEii the Latian and Fluminian way-sides to our enclosed 
cemeteries. But perhaps we are hypercritical here ; and the 
reverend master of qj/bantity addresses those who make bond fide 
pilgrimages to the bard’s grave. 

Mr. Pope’s 
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Mr. Pope's lines have at least' tlie merit, if we may judge from 
Dr. Mackay's essay, of expressing, within narrow limits, tiie vari¬ 
ous styles of composition in which Hob Doan exercised himself. 
As to the merits of his poetry, we are, in our all but total igno¬ 
rance of his dialect, left with very .scanty means of arriving at any 
opinion for ourselves. We have, indeed, been furnished witli 
various translatjoiis by a friend, on whose fidelity \vc have every 
reason to depen^;’Tjut it was our/cquest, tiiat literal verbvm pro 
verbo accuracy should be his sole object, and we peed not leniiud 
any person who has ever made the native minstrelsy of any people 
his study, how apt the peculiar spirit of the oiigiiial is to escape, 
almost entirely, under such a pruccs.s. Rub Dunn’s satiiical 
pieces have stood the trial the worst; and yet, by the universal 
consent of his countrymen, they arc the best of all his efibrts. 
His Jacobite ditties—for though belonging to a M'hig clan, Hob 
was too true a bard not to be all for Prince Chailic—are extolled 
by Dr. Mackay, but we have no interpreter for any of them except 
one, and that seems but middling. Ills elegies, too, have, on the 
whole, disappointed us j yet one or two of these appear excellent, 
and in several others we can detect scattered traces of simple, 
genuine pathos, and ewen touches of what we can nell believe 
reaches, in the native strain, to the sublime. It would have been 
an easy matter for any person, furnished with the translations now 
on our table, and possessing a tolerable command of the common¬ 
places of English verse, to have set forth regular ‘ .specimens ’ of 
Rob Donn’s minstrelsy—preserving, in a few leading thoughts 
and images, enough to satisfy the superficial reader, and, in fact, 
leaving the learned World*as much in the daik as ever. For such 
mockery we have no taste: our wish is, that some (laelic scholar, 
#uch a ripe one as Dr. Mackay, who liappcns also to be master 
cither of English or of Latin, should take the bard seriously in 
hand, and interpret, we care not whether in prose or in verse, with 
such freedom as true feeling and respect for the original may per¬ 
mit, such of his pieces as exhibit the universal passions of our 
nature, modified b^the peculiar scenery and imagery of the (Jaelic 
muse, more especially his love songs. Of these, some of the few 
now before us appear to us, even. under all the disadvantages to 
which we have alluded, truly and exquisitely beautiful. Jlut 
before we enable our readers to judge for themselves, wc must 
introduce a few remarks from Dr. Mackay’s essay. 

‘ True genius is ever indulgent. Where it fan clearly behold of its 
own kindred flame, the heart will be warmed towards it in the risings 
of kindred affection; and feelings allied to the parental will form there 
the defence and security, or at least th« surest ipdulgence to the weak¬ 
ness of genius, even of its infant efibrts. > We grant that if the child 

assume 
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assume the man, men will laugh at the attempt, but it will not be the 
laugh of sconi, or the heartless taunt of ridicule. We have not to 
plead for our bard, child of nature as he was, apology for any such 
efforts. Beyond his strength he ventured not to proceed. We have 
rather to lament that he knew not his own strength sufficiently, and 
that his astonishing powers of mind were not led to lay hold of more 
great and extensive, subjects. His compositions furnish sufficient in- 
tt-rnal evidence, that he never scarcely made clyj^ ^f a subject till 
chance presented one, when it was forthwith seized, and the effort 
made, till then uqpromeditated. Perhaps Rob Donn never took more 
than an hour or two to compose either his best or his longest songs. 
Even the most of the airs to which he composed are original, which 
presents, as a single circumstance, the resources of his mind to have 
been of no ordinary extent. It is comparatively easy to any rhymester 
to suit words to a known and familiar air; and even the associations 
of mind connected wth particular airs may be stirring and interesting 
enough to excite a mind not naturally very poetic, to imitate that 
which it admires; but to the mind of our hard all the requisites of 
song seemed to be ever at hand, and he had only to draw at sight 
upon the treasury of his own imagination and power. , . . Perhaps 
the most extensively well known and popular of all liis pieces was 
composed by him, it is perfectly well known, in less than half an hour, 
while he walked along the road to join a festive party assembled at a 
wedding.'—pp, xli. xlii. 

Passing over the reverend editor's detailed criticisms on the 
bard’s satires and elegies, we are tempted to quote his account of 
the circumstances under which one of the most celebrated of this 
last class of his pieces W'as composed. 


* Rob Donn had heard accounts of the death of Mr. Pelham, the 
first minister of state. The same day when this intelligence reached 
him, he took a stroll to the neighbouring mountains of Durness, in 
search of deer. He was for that day unsuccessful; but judging, as % 
sportsman can on such occasions, that better fortune might attend 
him the following morning, instead of returning home, he determined 
to spend the night, and await the dawn, at a solitary house, situated at 
the head of Loch Erribol, that he might be the more nigh, to surprise 
liis game, when morning arrived. The bleak dreariness of this spot 
of itself might present almost to any mind a striking contrast to all 
that we deem comfortable, social, or desirable in life. Here was a 


solitary hut (still standing), where the bard was to pass the night, 
and here was a solitary man, decrepit in old age, stretched on his 
MTetched bed of straw or heath, and so exhausted by a violent attack 
of asthma, that the bard pronounced him in his own mind, surely in 
the very grasp of the King of Terrors. The idea of Mr. Pelham's 
death, caUe4.away from the summit of ambition and worldly greatness, 
contrasted with this individuars state, set our author to the invoking 
of his muse, Ewen was unabl^ from weakness, to converse, or even 
to ^eak with the bard, who^ kindling a fire for himself, sat down, and 

the 
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the elegy being composed, he was humming it over. He soon found, 
however, that Ewen had still his bodily sense of hearing, and his 
mental sense of i)ride. When the bard came to the recital of the lust 
verse, the concluding lines of which may be thus metrically rendered, 
though we acknowledge not poetically,— 

Among men’s sons where could be found, 

One lowly, poor, like thee ? 

4^]^ where in all this earth’s wide round, 

Bij? Kings, more high than He ? 

Ewen, summoning the remains of his strength to one .effort of revenge 
for the insult in the former two lines, seizing a club, crept out of bod, 
and was at the full stretch of his withered arm, wielding a blow at the 
bard’s head, who only observed it just in time to avoid it. He used, 
we may believe, the mildest measures to pacify Ewen's choler. He 
related the circumstance afterwards to some of his friends; and 
tliough others frequently spoke of it as a good joke, the bard could 
never indulge, we are told, even in a smile, upon the subject. He 
spoke of it with solemnity; and did not desire to hear the circum¬ 
stance repeated.’—pp. liii. liv. 

The elegy, of which this anecdote is told, has been thus ^ done 
into Englishand we have no difficulty in confessing that we can 
very well believe the original merits its celebrity. The reader will 
see that the name of Ewen’s residence was Polla,^ 

How often, O Death, art thou proclaiming to us— 

CJall for help where help may be found ! 

Thou strikest—thoustrikest—and ere thou shalt ccasc from striking, 
TJic great and the small are thine. 

Even since the middle of this harvest time 

What a lesson hast thou not afforded to men ; 

Leaping from the grandemf of courts 
To the desolate nook of Ewen! 

* Long and very long, 

Long enough is it, 

Since thou hast lain wasting under disease, 

Without any one regretting thy sorrow. 

If thy time has passed aw’ay. 

And thou hast not employed it aright, 

* ^ Regarding this elegy, an anecdote is recorded which exhibits the estimation in 
which it was held hy the author's countrymen best able to judge of poetic merit. Mr. 
Mackay, mentioned in our last note, happened to be on a visit to Mr. Murdoch Mac¬ 
donald, minister of Durness, when on a Sabbath morning the weather hccaine sd 
very boisterous, that Mr. Macdonald expressed doubts whether it were i)roper to go to 
church, or to detain the people by the usual, length of service—expressing a fear, at 
the same time, that if once begun, he might forget himself, and detain them long. 
His guest urged the propriety of not detaining the people—But Z will tell you,’* 
said he, what you had better do: just go to church, and sing to them * Marhhrann 
Koghainu)* it will be greatly more mstnictive than any sermon you can give." Mr. 
Macdonald's esteem for Ewen's elegy did not guite so far as to cause him to adopt 
the advice.'—p. Iv. ^ “ 

' Perhaps 
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Perhaps a week may yet be vouchsafed to thee- 
Prepare thy soul for her journey! 

If men attended to thy warnings, pale Death, 

This world would blind none of ua with its glare; 

Who of Adam’s race could ever shake aside the remembrance 
Of his coming, who surely cometh to us all ? 

W)io now can question that this thing is true~ 

That thy vision embraces the first and the last---* . 

TliiriG, who having torn Pelham greatness, 

Hast thought it no disparagement to seek out £!wen in Polla. 

'Long, &c. 

Yesterday thy hand has been visible among the generation 
For whoso afllictions nations are bowed down— 

And to-day, behold ! thou sparest not that humility 

Concerning which no voice of lamentation will ever be heard! 
Destroyer ! who, then, is he in the middle regions 
Tliat shall hope to break the net of captivity | 

Who is he whom it behoveth not to be watchful 
Of all between Pelham and Ewen ? 

Long, &c. 

Arise, arise, oh people of ray heart, 

Sliall prince and outcast alike fall in vain ? 

Shall nothing teach us that we are as a candle in a lantern, 

At either end still consuming away ? 

Where was there a greater than Pelham 
But the king upon the throne ? 

Wliere was there one in the world, O Ewen, 

More lowly than the son of thy fatlier ? 

Long, &c. 

Two of Rob Doun’s elegies are dedicated to the memory of 
Mr. Mnnloch Macdonakl, his parish minister, and, it would ap¬ 
pear, inliinale friend. The one is a very long piece, in 
original greatly admired, but the version that lies on our table 
would not much gratify the English reader. The other is very 
short, and wc may venture to transcribe it. 

Sad is ?/, sad is it, oh, sad is it that I am / 

At the end of the year — oh ! sad is it that I am! 

Wickedness in grey hairs is a sight not uncommon^ 

Miserable it is to ns that thy days were few ! 

O heart of liberality, O mouth of eflScacy ; 

O head of wisdom, and of godly learning; 

O hand ever open to the afflicted; 

O countenance, among social friends, afTeotionately cheerful! 

' Sad is if, &c. 

I am myself alone, as one in a wilderness, 

The laughter-stirring (bought that springs up within me, what avails it ? 

Happiness 
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Happiness of expression, gift of song, sweet music, 

What avail they all, since thy ear is deaf ? 

Sad is it, &c. 

How are manners changed since death smote thee! 

What estimation remains of wisdom, or of piety ? 

What boldness, what shamelessness, what exultation! 

Loose reins have been given since that day to the unclean beast! 

Sad is itf &o« 

Many were they'^nSft made lamentajion at thy death, 

But in a month or two tliey wearied of their grief— 

I am not as they—my sorrow is a more abiding companion— 

At the end of the year, still wakeful by my pillow ! 

Sad is it^ &c. 

Dear to me among the people are the children thou hast left behind 
thee; 

Dear to me are tlie airs that were wont to be sung beneath thy roof; 
Dear to me the fair name of which deatlx could not de]irive thee ; 

Dear to me the dust which is on thy side of the churchyard. 

Sad is it, &c. 

We shall now give two specimens, shadows such as we can afford, 
of the love-songs : the originals, according to the editor, are con¬ 
sidered as master-pieces of (Jaelic versitication ; and they arc 
more highly valued than others, because they arc known to have 
been composed in reference to the bard's own feelings, at certain 
interesting passages of his early life. Upon one occasion, it 
seems, his attendance upon his first master’s cattle-business de¬ 
tained him a whole year from home, and at his return he found 
that a fair maiden, to whom his troth had been plighted of yore, 
had lost sight of her vows, and was on the eve of being married to 
a rival (a carpenter by trade), who had profited by the young 
drover^s absence. The first song was composed during a sleep- 
fess night, in the neighbourhood of Crieff, in Perthshire, and the 
homesickness which it expresses appears to be almost as much 
that of the decr-hunter as of the loving swain. 

Kasy is my bed, it is easy, 

Bui it is not to sleep that I incline; 

The wind whistles northwards, northwards, 

And my ihmghts move with it. 

More pleasant Avere it to he with thee 
In the little glen of calves, 

Than to be counting of droves 
In the enclosures of Crieff. 

£asy is my bed, &c. 

Great is my esteem of the maiden, 

Towards Avhose dwelling the north wind blows ; 

She is ever cheerful, sportive, kindly. 

Without folly, without vanity, without pride. 


True 
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True is her heart—were I under hiding, 

And fifty men in pursuit of my footsteps, 

I should find protection, when they surrounded me most closely, 
In the secret recess of that shieling. 

Easy is my hed^ &c. 

Oh for the day for turning my face homeward, 

That I may see the maideu of beauty:— 

Joyful will it be to me to be with thee, 

Fair girl with the long Iie^vy locks ! 

' Choice of all places for deer-liunting 
Are the brindled rock and the ridge! 

How sweet at evening to be dragging the slain deer 
Downwards along the piper's cairn! 

Easy is my heiU &c. 

Great is my esteem of the maiden 
Who parted from me by the west side of the enclosed field ; 
Late yet again will she linger in that fold, 

I^ng after the kine are assembled. 

It is 1 myself that have taken no dislike to thee, 

Though far away from thee am I now. 

It is for the thought of thee that sleep flies from me ; 

Great is the profit to me of thy parting kiss! 

Easy is my hedy &c. 

Dear to me are the boundaries of the forest; 

Far from Crieff is mv heart; 

My remembrance is of the hillocks of sheep, 

And the heaths of many knolls. 

Oh for the red-streaked fissures of the ruck, 

Where, in spring time, the fawns leap; 

Oh for the crags towards which tlie wjrid is blowing— 

Cheap would be my bed to me there * 

Easy is my bedy &c. 

The following describes Rob’s feelings on the first discovery of 
his damsel’s infidelity. The airs of both these pieces are his own, 
and, the Highland ladies say, very beautiful. 

Heavy to me is the shieling, and the hum that is in it, 

Since the ear that was wont to listen is no more on the watch. 

AVhere is Isabel the courteous, the convertiuble, a sister in kindness? 
Where is Anne, the slender-browed, the turret-breasted, whose glossy 
hair pleased me when yet a boy ? 

Heidh ! %ohal. an hour was my returning ! 

Pain such as that sunset broughty xvhat availelh me to tell it ? 

I traversed the fpld, and upward among the trees— 

Each place, far and near, wherein 1 was woiQl to salute my lov^. 
When I looked down from the crag, and beheld the fair-haired 
stranger dallymg with his bride, 

I wished tW I had revisited the glen of my dreams. 

M Such 
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Such things came into mg heart as that sun tvns going c/ouv7, 

A pain oj which I shall never be nc/, what araileih me to tell it? 

Since it hath been heard that the carpenter liad persuaded theet 
sleep is disturbed—busy is foolishness within me at midnight. 

The kindness that has been between us,—I cannot shake off that 
memory in visions. 

Thou callest me nctl to thy side ; but love is to me for a messenger. 
There is strife wi^in me^ and J toss to bo at liberty ; 

And ever the closePit cling^and the (ielasion is growing to me as a tree, 

Anne, yellow-haired daughter of Donald, surely thou kiiowest not 
how it is with me— 

That it is old love, unrepaid, which has worn down from me my 
strength; 

That Avhen far from thee, beyond many mountains, the wound in my 
heart was throbbing, 

Stirling, and seai'ching fur ever, as when I sat beside thee on the turf. 
Abie, thcih hear mo this onre, if for ever I am to be without thee — 
il/y spirit is broken—give me one kiss ere I leave this land! 

Haughtily and scornfully the maid looked upon me; 

Never will it be work for tliy fingers to unloose the band from my 
curls, 

Thou hast been absent a tw^elvcmonth, and six were seeking me 
diligently, 

Was tliy superiority so high, that tliere should be no end of abiding 
for thee ? 

lla! ha! ha!—had thou at hi^L hecomv sick? 

Is it lore ihat is to give death to thee! Surely the enemy has been in no 
hash*. 

But how' shall I hate thee, even though tow'ards me tliou hast become 
cold ? ^ 

When my discourse is mo'«t angry concerning thy name in thine 
absence, 

Of a sudden thine image, \vith its old dearness, comes visibly into my 
mind, • 

And a secret voice whispers that love will yet prevail! 

And I become surety for it anetVy darling^ 

And it springs up at that hour lofty as a tower. 

Rude and bald as these things appear in a verbal translation, 
and rough as they might possibly appear, even wave the originals 
intelligible, we confess we are disposed to think they would of 
themselves justify Dr. Mackay in placing this herdsman-lover 
among the true sons of song. If the Macdonnell, the McIntyre, 
the Cormack, and other Highland bards of the last century, whose 
names, to us entirely new, the reverend editor so frequently 
mentions as of acknowinged rank and authority, have produced 
works of similar merit, we hope his publication of their remains 
also may proceed with diligence, and be liberally encouraged. 

VOL. XLV, NO. xc. 2 c ^ But 
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But surely he would give himself and his minstrels a thousand 
times a better chance of acceptance^ if he would accompany the 
Gaelic verses with an interpretation of some kind. His own 
English memoir of Rob Donu has in many places an air of sti^ 
ness, as if he were MTiting in a language not entirely under his 
command j but practice, with such zeal as be possesses, would 
soon get the better of this ; and from various passages in the 
essay, w^e are inclined to give him credit for genmne poetical feeling. 

There is little time to be lost, if the as yet unprhited literature of 
this unfortunate people is to be preserved at all. In spite of all 
that can be done by the clubs and societies to which some allusion 
has already been hazarded, the language of the Gael, like their 
peculiar manners, must ere long disappear from this island. Even 
of their blood, if things go on as they have been doing for the 
last forty years, there will, at no distant date, be more in Canada 
than in Scotland. But no semblance of their old system of society 
is at all likely to be built up again in the transatlantic wildernesses 
to which they are so rapidly removing themselves; and we fear 
but little of the more poetical part of their character will survive 
through more than a single generation those ties of patriarchal 
attachment and devotion which foreign violence could never dis¬ 
turb, and which the avarice of vanity has not hesitated to sever. 
The short-sighted chieftains, ineanwliile, who have been systema¬ 
tically banishing their affectionate kindred for the sake of increased 
rentals, are already beginning to share the doom of their victims. 
Avenging justice is pressing on them ‘ nec pede claudo/ The 
habits of extravagance for which they sacrificed the people have been 
found too much for the soil. Their estates arc rapidly breaking to 
pieces in their hands; new men, jobbers and usurers, ai’e, year 
after year, pushing even the haughtiest of them from their stools. 


Akt. III.— A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy, By J. F. W. Ilerschel, Esq., M.A. of St John^s 
College, Cambridge. {JPuhlished in i>r. Lardswr^s Cabinet 
Cyclop<£dixi* ) London. 1830. 

rpHE history and philosophy of pl^sical science are attractive 
X topics to many to whom science itself appears thorny and 
repulsive; and to present these in a manner at the same time 
lucid and profound, is justly considered as a task demanding a 
tone and expansion^ of mind which the successful cultivators 
of 8U^ knowledge in its details do not always possess. We 
need not affect to undervalue our ^wn vocation j but, at 
the same time^ we are as ready as others to allow that it is 
eminently f<ntttna|e for the world when men of high sciea- 
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tific eminence, and of large speculative views, are led to pro¬ 
mulgate, in a distinct and separate form, their notions of the 
general character and bearing of those portions of human kiiow- 
'ledge into which they have the clearest insight. Such surveys 
may naturally take a far wider range, and offer a nmre connected 
picture, than critiques of patticular books or authors can do; and 
the name of a writer who is principally known by abstruse and 
technical writiil^s, unapproachable by the common reader, gives a 
peculiar charm to his less prufe*ssional views of the philosophy 
and history of his studies ; for these, by bringing before us prin¬ 
ciples and opinions in which he appeals to our common sympathy 
and understanding, seem to admit us within the barrier with which 
the passionless discussions and repulsive formularies of science 
generally surround him. 

The present generation may be held to have been fortunate in 
obtaining from some of the greatest of the great men who have 
lived in it, expositions of this character. It would be difficult 
to find two names higher in European reputation than those 
of Cuvier and Ber/elius. From the former we had, in 1808, 
his ‘ Hlstoirc des Progriis des Sciences Naturelles depuis 1789 
jusqu’tl ce jour; ’ and this work may be considered as continued 
to our own times by the annual reports on the same subject, and 
C‘hges of deceased academicians, which his office of Secretary to 
the Institute has elicited from him ; and in the lectures which he is, 
we believe, at present delivering in Paris, he is supplying, in a man¬ 
ner in which no other person could do it, the still earlier history of 
these provinces of knowledge. Berzelius has, ever since 182!2, pub¬ 
lished an ‘ Annual Report on the Progress of the Physical Sci¬ 
ences and has in this, with a knowledge and candour almost pecu¬ 
liar to him, endeavoured to do justice to the yearly additions made to 
the stores of the scientific community. England has not hitherto 
contributed her share to this kind of literature from pens of so much 
authority; but it is unnecessaiy to dwell on a deficiency which 
(thanks to the Cabinet Cydopcedia, and the Family Library) 
there is every reason to think will now be speedily supplied.* 

_ ^ 

We nkay here notice what appsan to us a want in the constitution of the English 
scientific world—tho absence of any distinct and periodical call on any man of science 
to maJee such a survey of our int^eetual acqtugitions as we have referred to ahove* The 
valuable works of which we have spoken in the text are Reports given, in the one instance, 
to the French goyernment and to we Institute, in the other, to the Academy of Sciences 
atStockholm. The ammal reports of such men as Cuvier on the advance of the natural 
Boences, Be?xeUus on chemistry and physics, Fourrier on pure and applied mathemat ics, 
and the occasional reports of ceoiBdtteea, such as ore appennied by the Institute, are in¬ 
evitably of great wei^t and oTmst benefit efficacy. It is worth the while of an 
investigator to toil am think, when he is sure of having all that is redly valuable in 
his results estimated at its tme worth, connected with the l^tory of science, and com¬ 
mended to the notice of -scientific Europe by such men as tnese. We cannot imagine 

2 c 2 * 
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tSo far as the remarkable volume before us belongs to the kind 
of review of wliich we have spoken (which, however, is only one of 
its objects), it is worthy to stand by the side of the productions of 
Cuvier and Ber/clius; exhibiting an intimate acquaintance with 
modern research, and a most scrupulous and active spirit of justice, 
like the qualities which characterizeYthc Swedish chemist; along 
with a striking mode of presenting recondite truths, and an ima¬ 
ginative vivacity, which has its charm no less ikan the brilliant 
eloquence of the great naturulist of France. Mr. Herschel is, 
indeed, a person eminently qualiticd for this tusk, being a distin¬ 
guished example of a person possessing a profound aud complete 
knowledge of almost every branch of physics; and thus an in¬ 
stance of a combination which, amidst the modem multiplication 
of the divisions and details of these studies, is becoming rare. 
Having been thorouglily disciplined in all that can form the cha¬ 
racter of an accomplished man of science, he has shown himself 
with singular alacrity at every point of the frontier of human 
knowledge, where there seemed to be a chance that the boundary 
line might be pushed forwards. In pure mathematics he very 
early established his name as one of the first inathcinaticinns in 
England; and might have been one of the first in Europe, if he 
had not been more strongly drawn to other pursuits. In the sin¬ 
gularly splendid and striking researches of physical optics, one of 
the pages of discovery as yet but half uiif^olded, he has placed 
himself among the very small inunber of those who have both 
adtlcil important experimental Jaws to those whicli were previously 
known, and have weighed the relation of these discovciies to the 
refined and recondite theory towards which lliey seem to point. 
In chemistry, his researches on Uie hyposulphites,—in galvanism, 
his examination of the motions of fluid conductors,—exhibit the 
same readiness to press forward with the advance; and we need 
hardly remind our readers that by far the most striking fact which 
has been for centuries added to our knowledge of the heavens—the 
rotation of the double stars,—first caught sight of by one Herschel, 
has owed its final and distinct confirmation to another. We might 
add acoustics and magnetism, mineralogy and geology, to the sub- 

why Enp;llshmen are not to present, and have pa'senied to them, similar reports. We 
conceive that those who seek to add to the eflBcacy and dignity of our scientific 
bodies, could take no method so effectual towards their object, as this, of requiring from 
competent persons in appropriate sitaations annual reviews on science in general, or 
occasional reports on particular branches of it. They would thus find for the most 
abstruse communications of the ailtivators of science < fit audience, though fewand 
the few might extend the communication, and, in some measure, the fitness, to a wider 
circle. The of the habit of connecting what is discovert in this country with 
the general body of knowledge, and with the contemporary labours of foreigperF, is 
one of the most powerful olratacles in the way of estimating the good at its tnio 
worth, and cons^uently, of discountenancing what is trifling or erroneous. 

* jects 
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jccts on which Mr. Hcrschcrs mind ami hands have been energetic 
cally employed. He has, therefore, no slight or ordinary title to be 
listened to, when he delivers his opinions on the present condition 
and mutual relations of the provinces of our knowledge of ex¬ 
ternal nature. 

In point of fact, howevet, the ^ Introduction to the Study of 
Natural Philosophy' is much more than a mere survey of the 
stale of such Iftiowledge. The book contains anotlier important 
clement, viz. Mr. Herschel’g vie>^ of the philosopliy of physical 
science, the principles on which its structure r<!sts, the maxims 
by w'hich its researches have been and must be successfully con¬ 
ducted. Opinions on such a subject from a person who has not 
only verified his principles over a wide range of speculation, but 
7md them with practical success, arc likely to be read with interest. 
There is another reason which makes this part of the work an 
object of curiosity. It is, wc believe, one of the first considerable 
attempts to expound in any detail the rules and doctrines of that 
method of research to which modern science has owed its long- 
conlinucd steady advance and present fiourishing condition. It is 
certainly strange that this should bo so ; that while volumes upon 
volumes have been M'rittcn upon the nature of human knowledge 
and the laws of human thought, this class of speculations should 
never have been constructed with a peculiar reference to those 
mental processes w'hich have been exemplified in the progress of 
modern science—the most undisputed and the mo.st admired as¬ 
semblage of truths which has ever yet been obtained. \\"o hope 
that the day will come when this shall be otlierwisc: when the 
received ‘philosophy of mind' shall have its leading chapters de¬ 
voted to the most successful employments of the intellect: when 
the received * art of reasoning ’ shall contain something more 
than rules for deriving the consequences of assumed principles; 
and wdicu ‘ definitions ' shall no longer be considered as the foun¬ 
tains of what we can know with regard to things altogether inde¬ 
pendent of the operations of human thought. 

It is the more remarkable that our prevalent metaphysics and 
logic should be so inapplicable to physics, when we observe that 
the whole atmosphere of literature rings with the name of ^ Lord 
Bacon,' and with the paeans of ‘ Inductive Philosophy.' To 
many of our readers, discussions on the practical meaning and 
exemplification of this philosophy may be attractive; but ue fear 
there is a large class of respectable and intelligent persons who 
are absolutely w^earied with the phrase, and the unsubstantial decla¬ 
mation which has, as they conceive, been connected with it. Yet 
perhaps even these readers may allow it to be a benefit if we can, 
with Mr. Herschel’s assistance, fix this, and similar terms, to a 

settled 
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settled meaning and definite limits. Some time back, the eminent 
person who now, as a scientific Lord Chancellor, is peculiarly 
Bacon’s successor, expressed a hope that in the course of the 
schoolmaster’s triumphs, the day w^ould come when every English-* 
man would be able to read Bacon; Mr. Cobbett, who has long 
maintained that the true interest of Englishmen is to keep pigs 
and read his Register, observed somewhat contemptuously, that it 
would be more to the purpose to hope we might all come to eat 
bacon. We shall not attempt to ssiecide what ought in this case to 
be the proportioiv between those who read and those who eat, but 
\vc think it clearly desirable tliat both parties sliould digest their 
food; and leaving the masticators, with our best wishes, to the 
exercise of their gastric energies, we will ofter a few remarks for 
the benefit of the otlicr class. 

Mr. Ilerscliel’s work is indeed an admirable comment upon the 
' Novum Orgauum Scientiarumand it possesses this character, 
not only when lie is professedly adopting and applying Bacon’s 
views, but often when he is pursuing trains of reflection purely sug¬ 
gested by his own knowledge of the history and relations of science. 
The two works derive mutual illustration from being considered 
together; and such a circumstance cannot but give us an ele¬ 
vated impression both of Bacon’s far-seeing sagacity, and of his 
successor’s comprehensive and philosoplncul spirit, 

Mr, HcrscheVs discourse is divided into three parts, of which 
the first may be desciibed as referring to the dignity and uses of 
physical science; the second to its general principles and method; 
the third to the peculiar principles of the different departments of 
science, ihcir causes and bearings. We shall probably make our 
observations more perspicuous by expljwuing, in the first place, 
the peculiar nature of modern science, and of that Inductive or 
Baconian method to which its marvels arc attributed. 

If wc are to judge from tlie various explanations given of the 
term induction, whenever it is attempted to be defined, the preva¬ 
lent conceptions of its signification are sufficiently vague and 
tuconsistciit. We by no means pretend to object to any one’s 
using the term in a sense different from ourselves, and least of all 
if he can so express any valuable truth.’*' But we are here to 

employ 

* Dr. Reid gave the name of tlic inductive prinripie to our instinctive belief in the 
pemmnent uniiormity of the physical laws of nature. This is something veiy dif¬ 
ferent firom the indiictive process by which we represent a number.^ particulars os 
classified iimles lava. Mr. Stewart (Phil, of the Human Mind, ch. iv., sec. 1,) 
is of opinion, that we are said to moceed according to the method of induction, 
‘ wheU] by comparing a number of circumstance^ pigreeiag, in some cases, but 
^ffbring in others, and aU attended with the same resets, the pniloeo|dier conoects, as 
a general lav of natm%^ ^event with its ph^ieai eau$e' But this is too narrow a 

view 
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employ it to designate that process which is the essential element 
of the physical sciences as they now exist, ami in virtue of which 
they are called inductive sciences. For such a purpose, induction 
must be described to be * the process of considering a class of 
phenomena, or two associated classes of phenomena, as reprc« 
sented by a general law, or single conception of tlie mind such 
a single law, or representation, is capable of including so many 
phenomena, iii^virtue of the natural connexions of our thoughts; 
and will derive its validity from its being a connected represen¬ 
tation of the phenomena, and nothing more. In this manner In- 
ductiou agrees with mere Observation in accumulating facts, and 
M’ith pure Reason in stating general propositions; but she does 
more than Observation, inasmuch us she not only collects facts, 
but catches some connexion or relation among them; and /css 
than pure Reason (at least in the same way), because she only 
declares that there are connecting properties, without asserting 
that they must exist of necessity and in all cases. If we con¬ 
ceive the facts of external nature to lie before i\s like a lieap 
of pearls of various forms and sizes, mere Observation takes 
up an indiscriminate handful of them ; Induction seizes some 
thread on which u portion of the heap arc strung, and binds 
such threads together ; while Deduction, the purely reason¬ 
ing faculty, employs herself in measuriug spaces on the naked 
tliread, and in devising patterns which can only be of use so far 
as tile jewels will lit the places thus assigned them. Thus, to take 
a very ancient iiistuncc of an induction, in which phenomena were 
connected by means of the conception of their succession in time; 
it was very early discovered that the eclipses of the sun and moon re¬ 
curred in the same order^and at the same intervals as at first, after a 
period of a little more than eighteen years, viz. after lunations. 
This ancient cycle, the Chaldean saros, thus gave a connected and 
distinct representation of this series of phenomena, which, without 


view5 for, as Mr. Ilerschel justly says (p. 9), ‘dismissing, as lieyoud our reach, 
the inquiry into causes, we must be content at presi'ut to concentrate our attention 
on the iaw» which prevail among phenomena;' and the eduction of such laws, whether 
of causation or of any other connexion, according to an ascending scale of gcno« 
rality, he properly describes as induction. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the vagiie and popular, or as Bacon would call 
them, plebeian notions, which represent the Baconian method as residing in an appeal 
to phenomena, or in an anaWsid of phenomena, or in delivering knowledge in aphorisms, 
or in asserting the right of reason, or in anything which mo declaimcr may thipk 
fitted to elevate Bacon by comparison with his predecessors. A [>ersou must have read 
the Master very ill, if he has learnt to boast of the obvtoimeaa of the method, and to 
think scorn of Ups exoterics on that account. 

Nor is it necessary to employ any space in distinguishing ours from the induction 
of mathematics, which is a Idnd of d^uctioa beginninx ^ particular case; or 
fiom the meanibg of tte lPieDch word which seems to be equivalent to 

inference* 
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it, appear so lawless and irregular; and that this succession really 
obtains, is an inductive truth, which, in the course of time, led to 
other important steps in lunar astronomy. Again, the rate at 
whicli the air is rarefied by heat is found, bom experiment, to be 
properly represented by saying that the elasticity, or resistance to 
compression, is proportional to the thcrmonictrical increase of 
temperature. Here is an inductive law of the connexion of phe¬ 
nomena. Such trptbs, so cstahlisliod, may again «be included in 
others of a more general charactt?r and higher order ; and in this 
manner we may have a vast structure of science built up, which 
consists indeed only of phenomena as its materials, but in which 
phenomena arc cemented by these successive modes of connected 
representation, and form a series of laws each supporting other 
laws more geiieial; so that we obtain, combined with all the phy¬ 
sical reality of the external world, all tlie permanence and syni- 
inetry of mathematical relations. 

That this exhibition of mere plienomena, and of pure ideal 
conceptions, as in harmony with each other, docs constitute the 
supreme success of the progress of scicutilic inquiry, we believe 
will be most clear to the students of those sciences which have been 
carried to the farthest limit of generality and simplilication ; as, for 
instance, mechanics and physical astronomy. Hut the same de¬ 
scription will be found to apply, though less obviously perhaps, to 
other sciences, which have us yet been obliged to slop short in this 
advance. 

Mr. Ilersctiers account of the matter agrees with that whicli 
wo have given. After speaking of the imporlauce of classifying 
facts and objects, he says— 

* When we have amassed a great store o*f such general facts^ they 
become the objects of another and higher species of classification, and 
are themselves included in laws winch, as they dispose of groups, not 
individuals, have a far sujierior degree of generality, till at length, by 
continuing the process, we arrive at axioins of the highest degree of 
generality of which science is capable. This process is what w'e mean 
by induction.* 

When we have attained by this process to propositions of any 
degree of generality in science, we can often, by pure reasoning, 
deduce from them, consequences recommended by their curiosity 
or their utility. Thus, whenweliave obtained, by induction from 
observation of which we have given an instance, the laws of the 
moon’s motion in the heavens, we may from these discover at what 
times, and with what circumstances, eclipses of die sun and moon 
will occur. And the more general are the truths W'hicb we have 
reached by our inductive ascent, the more copious and varied wdll be 
the inferences whicli, may obtain by reasoning downwards from 

them. 
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them. This inulual depemlenco and contrast of induction and 
deduction, this successive reasoning up to princi])les and down to 
consequences, is one of the most important and characteristic pro¬ 
perties of line science. '^J'hc great legislator of this science ever 
and anon calls our attention to lliis feature of his method; ‘ Neque 
cnim in piano via sita est, sed ascendendo et dcsccudcndo; ascen- 
dciulo ad axiomala, doscendendo ad opera/ 

It was necessaty to premise thus much concerning the nature and 
principles of the inductive philosophy, in order that the observa¬ 
tions whicli we have to make, or to borrow from* Mr. llerschel, 
concerning its histoiy and rules, might be rendered more generally 
intelligible. 

A circumstance which is sufficiently curious in the history of 
this philosophy, is this:—That the extraordinary man who pro¬ 
mulgated its precepts, at a time when scarcely a single exemplifica¬ 
tion of them existed, with a precision and sagacity which centuries 
of experience have hardly enabled us to improve upon, is generally 
understood to have failed siltogethcr in his attempts to apply his 
own method to particular cases. There are, no doubt, persons 
who have a pleasure in believing that this is so, and wlu) examine 
no fuitlier; for there are persons wlm have a pleasure in finding 
contrasts and deficiencies in anylliiiig which has excited the admi¬ 
ration of the world. Such men arc never weary of repeating 
Pope's ‘ greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,' as if to show with 
how much foresight Bacon commended himself ^ to men's chari¬ 
table speechesthey would piobably have sympathized with 
unothcr of our poets in his delight at finding historical inaccuracies 
in some of Bacon’s political maxmsj ami would have compla¬ 
cently exclaimed with hinr, ^ Such arc the sages !’ But witliout 
trespassing upon such contemplations, we conceive it may be in¬ 
teresting and instructive to point out what really was the nature 
and cause of Bacon’s failure. 

That Bacon wsis a most sagacious and intelligent devisor of 
experiments, has not been hitherto sufficiently noticed. Mr. 
Ilcrschel has quoted a number of remarkable instances in which 
he has suggested modes and subjects of observation .eminently 
adapted to lead to discovery. Many of these have long been put 
in practice ; some have recently been applied for the first time. We 
might easily add other instances of the same kind : and it is indeed 
impossible to read the ' Novum Orgaiium,' and the varinus :ij)pen- 
dages to it, without perceiving that the author’s mind Avas as 
uiiAvearied in collecting, as it was profound in comparing. Bacon, 
then, did not foil after the manner of a theorist who s|)ccnlates 
much, having observed little. But he attempted to use his mate¬ 
rials ; in particular, he instituted an inquii-y into tUc nature of heaf^ 

which 
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which he offers as an exemplification of the method of induction. 
In this attempt, after making an extensive collection of facts, and 
performing upon them the various processes which he had enjoined 
as steps in the method of sound investigation, he brings out at last 
a result, which it would be foolish in his admirers to pretend to 
invest with any substantial or permanent value, that ‘ Heat is an 
expansive motion, restrained, and exerting itself through the smaller 
particles of a body, the expansion being towards, every side, but 
with somewhat of an inclination to the upper parts.’ 

No one can read with attention this part of the * Novum Or- 
ganuin,’ without perceiving that liacon felt the necessity of giving 
some example to illustrate the method he was recommending, and 
constructed tlie InquisUio in formum calidi, for this purpose. 
Now it is not allowed, even to a mind like Bacon’s, to discover 
general laws of nature merely because he wishes to do so; or 
rather such a mind, formed to prescribe the rules by which discovery 
was to be governed, was widely distinct from the intellectual cast 
which executes the detail of this labour. The two characters 


differ like that of a great general and of a good engineer. This will 
go far to explain his want of success. But, moreover, we are com¬ 
pelled to say, that the Inquisitio is not a judicious application of 
the inductive method, and that the Master, in illustrating the forms 
of process which he had devised, has not well exemplified the 
spirit by which his method is dictated. We hope our readers will 
think this circumstance worthy a brief illustration. 

Bacon’s error in the ‘ Inquisitio ’ consists in this : that instead 
of beginning from classes of phenomena, which a fair contempla¬ 
tion of nature shows to be of the same kind, he takes an arbitrary 
assemblage of phenomena, or at least one which, if not arbitrary, 
is brought together by a number of loose analogies and accidental 
associations; namely, all the cases to which the term hot is in com¬ 
mon language applied. Thus, among the instances which he 
collects, as materials for his first vindemiation (to use his own 


term), are the heat of the sun, of common fire, of lightning, of 
percussion, of fermentation; animal heat, its increase from exer¬ 
cise and from fever; woollen cloths, hot spices, caustic acids, 
quick lime. In attempting to find, among a vast multitude of 
such facts, something which is common to all the cases, and 
j)eculiarly distinctive of the quality of heat in which they are 
supposed to agree, it is no w’onder that he arrives at nothing but a 
vague and useless formula. This unfruitful mode of beginning 
[physical researches from a w'ord, was, however, by no meaiis pecu¬ 
liar to Bacon or- to his style of speculation. Practical experi¬ 
mentalists, about the same time, took a road not much different. 
Thus Boyle luts Ips researches into die mrigin of fiuidby wad firm- 
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ness; of volatility and fixedness. Perhaps this was an effect of 
the natural influence of words; perha[>s it was attributable in part 
to the recent sway of the Aristotelian philosophy^ which^ like an 
expelled conqueror, left the traces of its empire in the language of 
the country, oven when its direct authority was no longer acknow¬ 
ledged. 

But whatever was the cause of these infant wanderings of expe¬ 
rimental philosophy, it will, we think, be worth while to observe 
what the case was when the cours« of true speculation began to 
run smooth. What have been the inqnmtioncs de nainra validi, 
up to our own time, which have led to valuable and abiding Irutlis ? 
The answer to this inquiry will necessarily occupy some space, 
but we are persuaded that those who feel any interest in such 
speculations will not think the narrative misplaced. The in-^ 
stance is a most remarkable part of Bacon's works, and has 
never, so far as wc know, been examined by the light of our more 
advanced knowledge: and the trutlis really gitthered in this field arc 
very fine examples of a more matured ^ vindemiatiou’ tliau it could 
yield in his day. It will appear too, that though this has been a 
prosperous path of research, we arc, even yet, far from having 
arrived at any common form or law of hof^ such as Bacon wished 
to reach by a few steps from the phenomena. And in the course 
of this examination our admiration for our teacher must increase 
rather than diminish; for his sagacious insight into the form and 
character of the then remote sciences can hardly be made less 
remarkable by any inaccuracy of view concerning the length of 
the path by which they were to be attained. 

The inquiries concerning the nature of heat have led to various 
lines of discovery, which, with Mr. Herschel’s assistance, wc shall 
point out. ^ 

Instead of taking the vague and unmanageable, because unmea¬ 
surable, pheuomena of the feeling of heat, it was soon perceived 
that it was necessary to assume, for the standard with which other 
facts inight be compared, some general effect of heat capable of 
numerical estimation. The expansion which heat produces in 
certain fluids, as quicksilver, air, spirit of wine, was fixed upon. 
The thermometer wajs constructed by Cornelius Drcbell; its 
scale had fixity conferred upon it by Newton; and the laws of 
temperature, thus measured, speedily exhibited very curious and 
curiously connected specimens of genuine induction. 

The expansion of aeriform fluids by beat, one of the most pro¬ 
minent phenomena, was found to be governed by a simple law, 
and appeared at first to be in the proportion to the mercurial tem¬ 
perature. It has since been shown, by Mr. Dalton and Dr. Ure, 
that, in the case of steam, this law requires qome correction, and 
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that the increase of clastic power goes on much more rapidly than 
tlic increase of temperature; and even for air, there is, at ele¬ 
vated temperatures, a considerable deviation from strict propor¬ 
tionality. 

One of the laws recently discovered belonging to this braiidr of 
science, is that obtained about the same time by Mr. J.)alton 
and M. Gay-Lussac, independently of each other; viz. the fact 
that an equal dilafabilUy subsists in all gases and vapours, ‘ one 
of the most remaikablc points *in their history,’ as Mr. Ilerschel 
observes. ’ 

The celebrated laws of latent heat form another of the lines of 
successful investigation belonging to this subject. Dr. Black had 
the merit of ascertaining, that when bodies pass from a solid to a 
fluid, or from a fluid to a gaseous state, the heat which is applied 
to them no longer increases their thermomctrical temperature, as 
it would do were no stich change to occur, but bccome.s latent, and 
appears to be absorbed in maintaining the body in its new state. 

We have not room to trace the progress of a nearly related 
branch of inquiry, that concerning the specific heat of substances ; 
or the quantity of heat required to raise their temperature one 
degree. This has been pursued by Irvine, Lavoisier and Laplace, 
Crawfurd, Delaroche and Berard, Dulong and Petit, and has led 
to a very remarkable law—‘ that the atoms of all the simple 
chemical elements have the same capacity for heat.’— Ilerschel, 
p. .323. 

Another set of facts regarding heat have been reduced to the 
laws of radiation, according to which all bodies throw out their 
heat in all directions, so that hot ones become cold, and cold ones 
hot; and this in a manner regulated variously according to the 
material^ surface, and other circumstances of the body. 'I'hesc 
laws have been subjected to a beautiful experimental investiga¬ 
tion by MM. Dulong and Petit, and invested in two different 
theories by Mr. Prevost and Professor Leslie. 

Another set of facts, generally mixing with and modifying the 
action of the last set, but capable of being disentangled and dis¬ 
tinctly investigated, are those referable to the laws of conduction, 
by which a body heated in ,one part conducts or diffuses its heat 
through the whole of its substance. These laws, as well as the 
former, have been traced into those mathematical forms and rela¬ 
tions by which all things depending on space and number must be 
regulated; and thus expressed, they require the most refined and 
difficult analysis to deduce from them those consequences which 
we are to compare with experiment. This task has, as Mr. 
Herschel observes (p. 316), * been executed with admirable suc¬ 
cess by the late Baron Fourricr, whose recent lamented death has 

deprived 
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deprived science of an ornament it could ill spare, thinned as its 
ranks have been within the last few years/ 

Another curious set of laws are those which regulate the trans* 
mission of radiant heat through transparent bodies. The heat of 
our fires is intercepted and •detained by screens of glass, and, 
being so detained, warms them; uhile solar heat passes freely 
through and produces no such effect. 

‘ The more recent researches of Uelaroclje, however, have sliown 
that this detention is complete oftly when the temperatnre of the 
source of heat is low; but that, as that temperaturewis higher, a por¬ 
tion of the heat radiated acquires a power of penetrating glass; and 
that the quantity wliich docs so bears continually a larger and larger 
proportion to the whole, as the heat of the radiant body is more in¬ 
tense. This discovery is very important, as it establishes a commu¬ 
nity of nature between solar ami terrestrial heat; while at the same 
time it leads us to regard the actual temperature of the sun as far ex¬ 
ceeding that of any earthly flame/—p. 315. 

The laws of the refraction of the rays of heat, noticed by Sir 
William Ilcrschcl, and of ihcir j^olarhation, established by lierard, 
are also remarkable portions of our knowledge on this subject. 

All these facts and laws belong to heat as distinguished from 
fire or the action of combustion; with regard to these latter 
striking phenomena, the attempts to establish general laws exactly 
and purely representing the phenomena, have, perhaps, been less 
successful. Yet in this portion of nature, many curious and, 
uo doubt, well-founded connexions have been pointed out; and 
ever since chemistry has aspired to a philosophical character, the 
theory of combustion has been laboured inure than any oilier 
point: it has alw^ays beep a sort of central lire about which che¬ 
mical doctrines have revolved. The Stuhlian theory of phlogiston, 
though found wanting when weighed in the ba/ance, w'as a happy 
seizure of a common principle in facts, really, but not ob¬ 
viously, analogous,—those of combustion, calcination, and acidifi¬ 
cation; though it erred in attributing these processes to the 
dissipation of a peculiar ingredient. The new theory, victo¬ 
riously brought forward by Lavoisier, preserved and extended these 
analogies, and represented them more conformably to their true 
nature, as the addition of the pervading element, oxygen. Yet this 
theory was not competent to provide any general rule by which 
we might define the cases in which light and heat should accom¬ 
pany this union. Berzelius and others have attempted to establish 
an analogy between the discharge of an electrified body and the 
light and heat thus evolved in chemical combination; but though 
this analogy is ingeniously supported, we may at least assert, that 
it is not yet so clearly defined and traced into the circumstances 

of 
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of each example, that we Qspf jugtly deem it a law'raauctively es¬ 
tablished. 

But' although, ^th regard to vivid combustion, we are as yet 
unable to offer any proper inductiyc representation of the facts, 
we are not without some rules to which we can reduce even so 
subtle and violent an agent as dame. One, which its application 
has made remarkable, is that discovered by Davy, that ignited 
vapour cannot pass through minute apertures, preserving its igni¬ 
tion. This result, indeed, wa^ referred by the discoverer to the 
very elevated temperature of the burning gas, and the consequent 
cooling which it experiences in its contact with the screen; and 
the law of minute apertures dius became a consequence of the 
laws of conduction. But a further consequence, a practical ap¬ 
plication of the truth thus derived, has supplied Mr. Herschel 
with one of his strongest examples of the manner in which Nature, 
who has surrounded imn with dangers and inconveniences, minis¬ 
ters protection and remedies through the hands of science,—we 
allude to ‘ the safety-lamp, which enables us to walk with light 
and security, while surrounded with an atmosphere more explo¬ 
sive than gunpowder.’ VVe have an instance in Uiis invention, such 
as abound in the history of science, that without being able to 
ascend to axioms, to reach the highest point of the inductive 
pyramid, we may yet climb far enough to descend again to works 
of vast utility and unhoped-for power. 

Without going further in the enumeration of the researches 
concerning heat which have been prosecuted since die time of 
Bacon, it may be collected from the sketch of discovery on this 
subject which has now been given, how extensive an advance 
true science has made, each step having been an inductive pro¬ 
cess, and yet how far we still arc from that supreme law or form 
of heat, which the teacher thought was almost within his reach. 
It is ever thus in the progress of inductive philosophy, as in the 
wanderings of the Alpine traveller. The hill which at starting 
seemed the only barrier between him and his journey’s end, serves 
but as a point from which he descries higher mountains to climb, 
and wider fields to traverse; but still every step is an ascent, every 
new prospect is a gain; and the august forms which surround 
him, and the pure atmosphere into which he rises, make his toil a 
sport and his perseverance a delight. 

Though, as we have said, we cannot as yet combine all the 
above-described partial laws concerning heat into any ofie more 
general law, we are, however, able perhaps to include some of 
them in a wider representation, which, so far as it is well founded, 
is a generalization of the next order, and which we will therefore 
mention. 


The 
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The luws eoucertiing the ra^Utton, cooduction, tr&Qsmissioii, 
refraction, and polarization of lieat, arc capable of being exactly 
represented by conceiving it to consist of a p^u(iar elastic fluid, 
the parts of which act upon each other, and upon the particles of 
other bodies, by forces governed by certahi rules,—these rules 
being so determined as to make the results calculated from them 
agree with the phenomena which are observed. We adequately in¬ 
clude, therefore) Uie laws just enumerated, in the assertion that heat 
is such a llitid; and to the fluid tbits conceived the name caloric is 
given. It is not so obviously easy to express the facts of expansion 
by heat, in agreement with such a conception; to include those of 
latent heat is perhaps more difficult still. There is, however, no 
manifest impossibility in reconciling the course of these pheno¬ 
mena with the existence of such a duid. Indeed there arc several 
facts, as, for instance, the production of heat by sudden compres¬ 
sion, of which this hypothesis is perhaps the most natural account; 
and these considerations have so far prevailed, that the existence 
of this fluid caloric, or, in other words, the materiality of heat, has 
been generally assented to by most moderu philosophers. Our 
readers will perceive, therefore, that the more mature progress of 
induction has led to a conclusion the reverse of that obtained by 
tlie solitary effort of the founder of the method. Ilacon conceived 
heat to be motion ; the moderns maintain it to be matter. 

Hut vve should much deceive ourselves if we were to imagine 
that the march of induction here is terminated or completed. A 
large body of phenomensf are still insubordinate to its authority. 
What properties must we attribute to our fluid caloric, which may 
duly bring forth the circumstances of ignition, combustion, ex¬ 
plosion, the beat of chemical combination, of electricity, and 
galvanism ? All this is yet to be done; and at this point our in¬ 
ductive process at present stops. 

If we have been at all successful in setting forth the history of 
the modern ‘ Inquisitiones de natur-^ calidi,’ the reader will see 
Bacon’s attempt in its true light, and will also have obtained 
some view of the successive steps of generalization by which the 
inductive philosopher hopes to ascend from the most multiplied 
and complex phenomena, through various stages of connecting 
laws, to a few supreme and simple axioms : such, for instance, as 
the laws of motion, or the law of universal gravitation, which nuiy 
properly be said to include a world of particular facts. 

But mere is also another process belonging to this philosophy 
which has made its appearance in our narrative, and on which we 
must say a word,—that of deduction. From such laws as we 
have described, the circumstances being given, the facts of each 
particular case may be deduced: and often, the end being pro¬ 
posed, 
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poseil, the fittest means may be assigned; and this process be¬ 
longs to those reasoning faculties of the mind which lead us from 
defiuitlons and principles to their consequences. This is an im¬ 
portant part of every science when much advanced. But it must 
carefully be recollected that this process of deduction is only so 
far applicable as we suppose that of induction to be already suc¬ 
cessfully performed. The two movements are exactly the reverse 
of each other: one reasons to principles, the otjier from them. 
The one, beginning its progress from the facts of the external 
world, travels tpwards propositions successively more and more 
comprehensive, and commonly more and more simple: the other 
commences its course from simple and general assumptions, and 
derives conclusions liniited and complicated by the conditions of 
particular cases. The diflereucc might seem to be sufficiently 
obvious; yet it has been so often overlooked, or misapprehended, 
that we feel greatly obliged to Mr. Herschel for having stated it 
so distinctly as he has done; and \\c would willingly hope that, 
for the future, the disliuctiou will never be lost sight of; that 
sciences, whether physical, political, or moral, of which the whole 
structure consists in the consequences of a few axioms, and the 
whole process in syllogistic logic, or what is equivalent to it, will 
not hereafter claim the name of inductive sciences, so as to con¬ 
found the oryan of Aristotle with that of his reformer. 

There is one feature in 'the deductive part of science whicli 


cannot but draw our notice—itsS mathematical character. 


rhe 


supreme laws, the axiomula generalisskna at which we arrive, arc 
qiiantitalive laws, and consequently are identical with formula: 
dependent on space and number. I'he consequences of these 
laws applied, repeated, and combine.d, will therefore involve 
mathematical relations, and, it may be, in a very coinplex form. 
In these cases, the results of our laws are so far from being attain¬ 
able by the ordinary working of the intellect, that frequently the 
whole strength of abstract science must be tasked to form the 
chain of deduction. We have mentioned one instance of this 
occurrence in speaking of the laws of conduction of heat: we 
tind'others in the investigations of physical, optics; of the distri¬ 
bution of electricity at the surface of conductors; of the motion 
of fluids. In these researches it has been absolutely necessary to 
enlarge the boundaries of mathematics, to invent new.modes and 
hranclies of calculation, in order to meet the requisitionst>f phy¬ 
sics. In some cases, tire relations of space and numbei^ave led 
to depeudeoces so complex, that tliey have resisted all efforts to 
develop their consequences; and the 'career of graeralization has 
been brouglrt to a stand by the unmanageable form ofitiSi abstract 
vehicle. The most illustrions instance of the occurrence of such 

obstacles 
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obstacles, and of their being surmounted, is to be found in 
Physical Astronomy, where the general law of gravitation being 
irremoveably established by Newton, the vast task of deducing 
all its effects was spread out before mathematicians, and h^s been 
the subject of their unremitting labour from that time to the present 
hour. Mr. Herschel has given a lively sketch (p. 273) of the 
progress of this investigation. Newton had attempted to impress 
on these reasonings the character of the ancient mathematics; 
and, though the first inventor of* the more powerful analytical 
method, he had endeavoured to keep this new agent in a kind of 
bondage to geometry. The continental mathematicians, opposed 
by no such restraints, pushed forwards in the career of mathe- 
matico'^physical discoveiy witli emulous rapidity; while in England 
it was soon found that ‘ the geometry of Newton was like the bow 
of U lysses, which none but its master could bend.’ Mr. Herschel 
will describe better than we can the remaining course of these 
labours. 

‘ The legacy of research which Newton may be said to have left to 
his successors was truly immense. To pursue, through all its intri¬ 
cacies, the consequences of the law of gravitation; to account for 
all the inequalities of the planetary movements, and the infinitely more 
complicated, and to us more important ones, of the moon *, and to 
give, what Newton himself certainly never entertained a conception 
of, a demonstration of the stability and permanence of the system, 
under all the accumulating influence of its internal perturbations; 
this labour and this triumph were reserved for the succeeding age, 
and have been shared in succession by Clairaut, D’Alembert, Euler, 
Lagrange, and Laplace. Yet, so extensive is the subject, and so diffi¬ 
cult and intricate the purelj; mathematical inquiries to which it leads, 
that another century may yet be required to go through with the task. 
The recent discoveries of astronomers have supplied matter for invest 
tigation, to the geometers of this and the next generation, of a diffi¬ 
culty far surpassing anything that had before occurred. Five primary 
planets have been added to our system; four of them since the com¬ 
mencement of the present century; and these, singularly deviating 
from the general analogy of the others, and offering cases of dijfficully 
in theoiy which no one had before contemplated. Yet even the intri¬ 
cate questions to which these bodies have given rise seem likely to be 
surpassed by those which have come into view vrith the discovery of 
several comets revolving in elliptic orbits, like the planets, round the 
sun, in very moderate periods. But the resources of modern geo¬ 
metry seiflb, so far from being exhausted, to increase with the diffi¬ 
culties they have to encounter, and already, among the successors of 
Lagrange and Laplace, the present generation has to enumerate a 
powerful airay of names, which promise to render it not less cele¬ 
brated in the anoala of physico-mathematical research than that which 
has just passed away.'—^pp. 874,875. 
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We trnst we have given a distinct picture of the combination 
of induction and deduction^ the complete cycle of ascent and 
descent, which forms the entire scheme of a perfect science, fi’oni 
its first origin to its final development. We are, however, veiy 
far from being able to assert that all the departments of physics 
cultivated by the moderns have completed this cycle, and reached 
their consummation; on the contrary, the sciences are in very 
varied points of their progress. They have lon^ been understood 
to form a sisterhood, and tlie different individuals of the group 
offer to us, airgradations of growth, from the tottering girl to the 
full'formed matron. Some of them, indeed, have been long es¬ 
tablished in the world, and can look for no further advancement, 
except an increase of their progenyothers appear to experience 
all tJie j'estlessiiess of youthful expectation and hope of change ; 
others, again, have not yet left the nursery and the spelling-book. 
To arrange the sciences according to tliis order of growth, will 
probably interest some of our readers ; but before we proceed to 
do this, there is one step in their formation of which we must say 
a word j the more so as it is one very necessary and important 
process in the inductive ascent, and has yet been entirely omitted 
by JJacon in his survey. Mr, Herschel has duly weighed its essen¬ 
tial necessity, as, with the history of the sciences before him, lie 
could not but do, and has given rules for its conduct. 

The step of which we speak is the marking and fixing our 
generalizations by imposing exact terms —a process which may be 
iucU^ded ill the word ferminolot/y. As soon as a law of nature 
has been obtained, it is desirable to express it in some precise and 
brief phraseology. This once done, a word or a phrase enables 
ns to adduce the law, and thus to render available, at a moment's 
warning, all the toil and ingenuity which have been embodied in 
•its discovery. Thus the terms we have used, of conduction, radU 
ation, latent heat, calork^ are words impregnated, as it were, witli 
-a meaning derived from the labours of many obsen^’ers and calcu¬ 
lators. It is by such means that the discoveries and iaboiu's of 
one generation become useful to the next; or rather become inevi¬ 
tably subservient. to future discoveries and advances, by being 
incorporated into the language of each science, and almost int- 
bibeo with the air we breathe. Terms of art, well chosen, con- 
'tain a concentrated essence of all past labours: they cojmect us, 
by the shortest road, with the surest elements .of ki^pwledge-r- 
actual pUem?mena; by their help we advance throu^ the laby¬ 
rinth of nature, guided by a thread almost invisible, of which 
Jhe extremity is.to remote but well-known objects; and we 
:go on, knot^g it in our turn, to new points, as dje wirings of 
our path require. ^When we speak of the * magnesian limestone,’ 
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or of the ' green sands/ we, by such words, recall idebtilica*tions 
established by wide and laborious examinations of fossils/^)f con¬ 
tinuity, of superposition, for which we stand indebted to many, 
able geologists. In chemistry, in like manner, how much is im¬ 
plied in the systematic nomenclature now in common use; ami 
what an important step will be indicated by the change of termi¬ 
nology which seems to be inevitably approaching ! 

It is remarkdble that this fixation of our generalizations by the 
imposition of names should not have caught Bacon’s notice as an 
almost essential step in the inductive process; and the more re¬ 
markable, as he is himself most fertile in technical phrases, always 
full of meaning, often happily expressed. Peihaps this omission, 
more than any other, obscured his full view of the progress of 
the sciences. 

Mr. Herschel has devoted a chapter of his work to the subject 
of nomenclature, and has made many Judicious observations upon 
its advantages and rules: perhaps, liowcvcr, he has too much 
restricted his view to its use as shown in the process of classifi¬ 
cation, and the sciences of which this is the main ingredient. No 
one, indeed, can help being struck by the singular distinctness 
and facility with wluch botany manages her one hundred thousand 
species, or with the strange and helpless embarrassment in which 
mineralogy has contrived to involve the three hundred species 
which are all that she can produce. But the effects of a woll- 
chosen nomenclature, or, at least, of a distinct terminology, ex¬ 
tend as fully to the expression of laws as to the recognition of 
objects. Whether or no 'polarization and depolarization are good 
terms, some terms to express the facts which these recall have long 
been indispensable; and it would be in vain for any one, without 
substituting somethiug better, to set about expelling these by 
attacking their etymological propriety. Every science which has 
made any advance at all, has more or fewer of such terms of art; 

' and the more familiarly they come to be used, and the less tech¬ 
nical the character they acquire, the more important are their 
. functions and the steadier their influence. 

We now proceed to point out the specimens of the inductive 
advance exhibited in several of the sciences which we at present 
possess; commencing from those which are just beginning to 
educe a portion of systematic knowledge from the collected stores 
. of ages of observation, and going on to others where the whole 
task of our philosophy has been executed and completed for ever. 

.. Qae of the least advanced of the sciences in the road of induc¬ 
tion we -conceive to be - botany. By many persons, ihdeed, this 
» supposed to coiuist.merely in the acquisition of an arbi- 
traiy clf^smcatioBt .If; this were, true, the Subject could not :be 

' 2 D 2 said 
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said to have made even the first step of generalization; for an arti* 
ticial cbssilication is merely a nomenclature, and its best purpose 
is, that it be subservient to the expression of some kind of laws. 
It is, however, to do great injustice to this delightful pursuit to 
think so meanly of it. The great distinction of monocotyledonous 
and dicotyledonous plants a%cts their whole structure, is recog¬ 
nizable in every part of the stem and leaf, and appears even in the 
numerical relations of the pa^ts of the flower, the number three 
prevailing in one case, and tive in the other. Here, then, we have 
a sufficient example of a general inductive law: but, besides this, 
the general tendency which at present directs the attention of 
botanists to the formation and attributes of natural classes, and to 
the researches of vegetable physiology as connected with these, is 
of itself a manifestation of the inductive principle; for a natural 
class is neither more nor less than the observed steady association 
of certain properties, structures, and analogies, in several species 
and genera. 

More advanced than botany, yet still in its infancy as to the 
growth of inductive laws, w'e must place the much admired science 
of chemistry. Several steps of generalization have here been 
made, though there are few of these which it has not been found 
necessary again to limit. The composition of salts from a base 
and an acid, is one of the most extensive of the facts of the science; 
and it was long supposed that the composition of the acids by the 
union of oxygen with some other element was an equally general 
Aile. This has been in modern times disproved by Davy, who showed 
that hydrogen also might take the office of the acidifying element. 
Other laws and attempts at laws of thf satne kind might be men¬ 
tioned ; but even the most common and universal phenomena, 
those of the compositions andde compositions which the play of 
affinities produces, are yet far from being reduced to that accurate 
dependence on fixed laws, which confirms the triumph of genera¬ 
lization. Perhaps such a reduction cannot be hoped fdr till'We 
have sOhie precise numerical measure of the force of affinity. 
Such a measure Berzelius has proposed in bis recent work on 
chemistry; but it will require no common lubour, and no common 
acquaintance both with the habits of manipultition and the pro¬ 
cesses of mathematics, to apply this principle; to verify such rules 
as he‘ has promulgated by simple and decisive experiments, and 
then, to tihce diem to their' consequences, complicated as these 
are by so many extraneous mechanical and odier Oauses, ' 

There »» howmr, one strict quantitative Idw to whi<^ the 
induction of t^einists has recently led; and thb is so important a 
step, that some waiters, using too strong an expressitnf, have spoken 
of it as that wbich'has made chemistiy a science. We refer to 

the 
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the law of definite and multiple proportions, first distinctly stated 
by Mr. Dalton, and now undergoing its due verification by various 
persons, both in our own and other countries. No chemical 
labour is at present more necessary and useful than this. But it 
is to be observed, in illustration of the cautious character of our 
philosophy, that though the law of mulUple proportions seems 
now to be established on a wide and secure induction, the repre¬ 
sentation of it by means of the atomic theory is far from having 
such claims to respect, and belongs to a branch of knowledge at 
present probably above our reach. 

The laws of the combination of gases and vapours by definite 
yolumes, detected by Gay-Lussac, are another and most curious 
aspect of the same subject, which we cannot here dwell upon. 

Tim science of mineralogy occupies a place in this scale of 
advance, not very elevated, but difficult to fix precisely. As a 
method of classification, it is far less forward than botany; although 
the existence of a property like crystallization, governed by most 
exact mathematical laws, and capable of most precise measure¬ 
ment, is one very striking and unique feature in the survey of the 
external character of minerals. This property, indeed, has afforded 
already one very curious inductive law, viz. the fact that the 
numerical exponents or indices by which the positions of the 
faces of crystals of the same species are regulated are always 
rational, and generally not larger than two, three, four, or five 
—a law which has a kind of analogy, in the simplicity of the 
numbers concerned, with the doctrine of multiple proportions in 
chemistry. And as in tliat case the atomic theory of Dalton, so 
here the molecular hypothesis of Hauy, are modes of accounting 
for the simplicity of such* laws, which must for the present be 
considered inadequate and unauthorised. 

But mineralogy must share in every advance of chemistry, since 
one of its objects is to assign the cemstituent elements of minerals. 
It is indeed in its subservience to the enunciation of propositions 
on this subject, that the main value of its classification'^s to be 
looked for. Tlie externul properties of bodies must be conceived 
to depend, on their elements and mode of composition, since there 
is nothing else on which they can depend. Hence our mineralo- 
gical classes will be recognised as properly determined j when they 
exhibit some clear chemical analogy; just as onr. arrangement of 
chemic{(l elements can only then be-natural, when the mutual 
actions and.reaults of similar combiaalions exliUiit, in some way or 
other, g(;,family.resemblance.. The internal constitution and ex¬ 
ternal jsspe^ts of. bodies, when rightly seen, must correspond like 
thq 4^ <‘*’4 thie.,.ined|d; oi^. stamps the impress which the other 
exhibits. We haye^ as yet,‘made-a few steps dhlyto the attmiunent 
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of truths seen from this point of view; but nothing has ever offered 
ueaily so bright a promise of the removal of its almost hopeless 
difficulties, as Mitscherlich’s recent discovery of isomorphism. 
Wc should rejoice exceedingly to sec this most important line of 
chemical research energetically pursued in our country. Mr. 
Herschel has given an interesting account of the way in which one 
of our countrymen succeeded in first removing an apparent excep* 
tion to the rule, in the case of tlie arseniate and phosphate of soda, 
and then in converting the instance into a striking confirmation. 

‘ Lately, Mr. Clarke, a British chemist, having examined the two 
salts attentively, ascertained the fact that their compositions de¬ 
viate essentially from that similarity which M. Mitscherlich’s law re¬ 
quires ; and that, therefore, the exception in question disappears. This 
was something; but, pursuing the subject further, the same ingenious 
inquirer happily succeeded in producing a neio phosphate of sc^a, dif¬ 
fering from that generally known in containing a different proportion 
of water, and agreeing in composition exactly with the arseniate. 
The crystals of this new salt, when examined, were found by him to 
he precisely identical in form with those of the arseniate: thus verify¬ 
ing, in a most striking and totally unexpected manner, the law in 
question, or, as it is called, the law of isomorphism.’—^pp. 170, 171. 

Natural history and chemistry thus appear to be only past the out¬ 
set of their ind active career. N ext to these in advance we find a grou p 
of sciences which are usually included in the term physics^ when 
the u ord is somewhat specifically applied. These sciences are 
all more forward than those which wc have mentioned, and among 
them it would perhaps be difficult to settle the precedence. The 
doctrine of heat is one of these; and what we have said respecting 
this subject, may serve as a specimen of this' stage of progress. 
Other sciences, in many respects similarly situated, are magnetuifn,, 
and electricity in equilibrium (for galvanism i» yet involved in 
the fates of chemistry). Of these sciences, portions have been 
reduced to mathematical formula!—the laws of tlie radiation and 
conduction of caloric, as above mentioned ;—those of the distri¬ 
bution of the electric and magnetic fluids through solid bodies, 
and the consequent action of tlmse bodies on one another: and these' 
mathematical relaticms, generally of a nevt and formidable com¬ 
plexity, have been developed by the investigations of Poisson, 
Fourrier, Biot, Laplace, &c. But though mathematicians have 
ill such cases been led to the assumption of fluids, or> as Mr. 
Herschel calls them,' imponderable forms of matter,’ tbhre are 
an endless train, of circumstances in the production, distribution, 
motions, and opecations of such fluids, which are at present un¬ 
touched by our'efforts to connect and generalize. 

The very curiou8> and, at first sight, paradoxical phenomena of 

electro-magnetism, 
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eHeciro'tnaynetiamf halve been reduced into nearly the same degree- 
of subjection to rule as those just mentioned. Indeed, if we find 
no defect in the investigations of M. Ampere, the simplification 
of this subject may be considered as having been carried even, 
further than in the preceding cases; for that eminent philosopher 
deduces all the laws , of these very complex and various phenomena 
from the principle that two successive particles in a galvanic cur¬ 
rent repel each ether, combined with a certain supposition as to 
Uie constitution of a magnet. In the history of ims subject and 
some others, nothing is more remarkable than the brief period in 
which some sciences may, in modern times, run through all the 
stages of generalization. The progress from the first notice of 
die fundamental facts of this science in J820, by Oersted, to the 
ptomuigation of the principle just mentioned, occupied only a 
year or two ; yet this is a career in its character answering nearly 
to the entire history of astronomy, from the first contemplation of 
the moving skies by Chaldean shepherds, to the demonstration of 
universal gravitation by M ewton. 

N ext to this we place another modern science—that of the new 
properties of light; a science in which the phenomena are singularly 
beautiful even in their impressions on the sense, and full of a 
mixture of complexity and symmetry which make them a still more 
extjjuisite object of contemplation to the intellect. This splendid 
tram of discovery, pursued experimentally by Malus, Arago, 
Biot, Brewster, and Mr, Herschel himself, has already been 
almost reduced, through the sagacious suggestions of Dr. Young, 
and the profound investigations of Fresnel, to a few laws of a most 
novel character, but of great simplicity. It is hardly too much to 
say, that every circumstaitce points to this subject, as the ^ next 
great field of victory for inductive philosophy. Tlife whole science 
seems travelling rapidly towards a single theoretical view—the 
tlieory of undulations; which, combined with the properties of 
diaphanous crystals, will place the whole aggregate of these 
wonders within the deductive power of the mathematician. 

• It is not, however, till we coipe to old-established and long- 
cultivated sciences, that we can as yet distinctly point out cases in 
which the whole ascent to axioms has been effectually performed. 
Of tliese sciences, that of optkSf in the sense of the term hitherto 
commonly understood, is the first instance here to be mentioned. 
The phenomena- of optical instruments, of vision,- and of many 
appeardMces of which the eye takes cognizance, have been success- 
tully referred to a few simple experimental laws; those of reflexion 
and refraction, and the various refi'active and dispersive powers 
qf transparent bodies. It is by no means clear that some of these 
varieties will not hereafter be combined and included in rules yet 

undiscovered. 
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undiscovered. The process of deduction of optical phenomraa: 
from these fundamental laws, does not belong to the most re-* 
condite departments of mathematics; yet one important portion 
of it, the properties of lenses and telescopes, has never till lately 
been executed so completely and symmetrically as the perfection of 
the subject required. It is to Mr. Herschel himself, and to 
Professor Airy, of Cambridge that we ow'e this final advance of 
mathematical optics. 

We arrive at last at a subject which may be considered as an 
entire and perfect science; that of mechanics: undoubtedly the 
most finished instance which the world has seen of the combination 
of induction and deduction for which w^e have been seeking. The 
ascent from all the complex phenomena of mechanical action to 
the law's of motion, lias been most complete. No one can doubt 
that these laws, and they alone, determine, as Laplace says, alike 
the motion of the lightest atom eddying on the wind, and. the 
revolutions of the solar system. Whether these laws of motion, 
which in England have generally been considered to be three, are 
capable of being reduced to two, as French writeia are in the 
habit of asserting, is a question wliich we shall not here discuss; 
the induction by w hich, beginning with Galileo, men have ascended 
to these laws, is so effectually executed, that it has, in the eyes of 
most persons, lost its interest; and occupies scarcely a page in our 
treatises on mechanics. Such works are principally occupied in 
the deductive process; in the application of these prindples to 
particular cases and problems; and undoubtedly the mathematical 
nivestigations to which we are thus led are of great beauty and 
interest, and have been, for most of the obvious cases, amply 
supplied by a long train of distinguished malfaematicians. 

The meehanks of fluids (for which science hydrostatics is, 
according to analogy, a very inadequate term) is theoretically as 
complete as that of solids. We have the same ptiuctples in this 
as in that case, with the additional conditions only of^mobiltfy^nd 
continuity in the parts of the body-to which they arO applied. But 
the process of deduction in this jeose is so refractoiy, that matfae* 
mattcians have hitherto been unable to reason from the fundamen-i^ 
tal laws alone to the phenomena actually observed. The motion of 
waves, as resulting from the laws of motion of fluids, has only very 
recently been extracted by M. Poisson, from an almost impene- 
treble anal^is: 'Mr. Challis, a mathematician of Gaiahyidge, is 
employed in the solution of similar problems"; bat tltil great 
difficulty of these researches has induced the investigators of die 
subject, from Newton to Hachette, to endeavour to obtain from 
experiment, principles of less generality than the ultimate imoms, 
but of easier applicability; so that we have here 'an instance 

W'here, 
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where, though the whole process induction has been executed, 
a part only is employed in the common reasonings of the science. 

* The necessity of this appeal to experiment in every thing relating 
to the motions of fluids on the large scale has long been felt. Newton 
himself, who laid the first foundations of hydrodynamical science (so 
this branch of dynamics is called), distinctly perceived it, and set the 
example of laborious and exact experiments on their resistance to 
motion and other particulars. Venturi, Bernoulli, and many others, 
have applied the method of experiment to the motions of fluids in pipes 
and canals ; and recently the brothers Weber have published an ela¬ 
borate and excellent experimental inquiry into the phenomena of 
waves. One of the greatest and most successful attempts, however, 
to bring an important, and till then very obscure, branch of dynamical 
inquiry back to the dominion of experiment, has been made by Chladni 
and Savart in the case of sound and vibratory motion in general; and 
it is greatly to be wished that the example may be followed in many 
others hardly less abstruse and impracticable when theoretically 
treated. In such cases the inductive and deductive methods of in¬ 
quiry may be said to go hand in hand, the one verifying the conclu¬ 
sions deduced by the other; and the combination of experiment and 
theory, which may thus he brought to bear in such cases, forms an 
engine of discovery infinitely more powerful than either taken sepa¬ 
rately. This state of any department of science is perhaps of all others 
the most interesting, and that which promises the most to research.’-— 

p. 181 . 

Finally, we must speak of astronomy ,—the peculiar boast and 
glory of the inductive method; a science which is theoretically as 
complete as mechanics, and, beyond comparison, more striking in 
its fortunes. For. its phenomena were so early and so tuiiversally 
objects of no^ce amil. wonder; are so interwoven with the life and 
history of man; - are . seemingly so complex and entangled; and 
have been reduced to greater and greater simplicity by so extra¬ 
ordinary a succession of discoverers and reasoners, theories and 
guesses,Vthat we appear to hear a long and wandering strain of 
inUsic closed by a fall and barmonious cadence, when the Kite of 
conjecture is terminated for ever by announcement that all we 
see is but the single law of gravitation, embracing in its action 
every material particle. which the universe contains. No one 
whose-perceptions of scientific truth have been duly trained and 
exercise, can feel any suspicion that this theory, a pure and rigid 
represefUation of undoubted facts, can possibly be overturned, 
or foWelw into the regions of rejected opinions the arbitrary hypo¬ 
theses which preceded it. , . ' 

In >tbe> above survey, some sciences, as zoology and geology, 
ttOUMig those' connected with natural history, and harmonics 
among the branches of physics, have beeq omitted, because the 

arrangement 
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^trangement df tbem iiroitld require some additional principles, 
^vbicU here it might be tedious and misplaced to develop. 

It would be a most agreeable occupation, if our limits allowed 
it, to conipare the rapid sketch we have tlius given of the relative^ 
asceut hitherto attained in the different portions of our knowledge, 
with the account the state of the sciences, so pregnant with 
thought and with observation, which Mr. Herschel has given in his 
Third Part. It is written with the pen of one to whom it has 
been a familiar and favourite enjoyment to master and arrange in 
its place each digeovery as it has arisen, and to catch tfte new views 
and anticipations to which it might give birth; and this exposition 
has a peculiar charm, in that Mr. Herechel’s gratitude and sym¬ 
pathy seem to be ever ready for the discoverers and true phi¬ 
losophers of every age and country. We need hardly give 
specimens, for the work probably is, or will be, in the bands of all 
English readers whom the intellectual progress of the present age 
has affected; but we may refer to the view of the new discoveries 
on light (p. 258 ), and of the state of chemistry (p. 302 ), as in¬ 
stances of the masterly manner in which Mr. Herschel can present 
to us the latest aspect of knowledge. 

Mr. Herscbel’s Second Part is devoted to tlie illustration of the 
rules by which true science must be conducted, and the type to 
which it must conform. Such a branch of philosophy, when 
systematized, might properly be called inductive logic, since it 
delivers the precepts of schemes of inductive inference, as tire old 
syllogistic logic does of deductive. Tliis portion of the treatise is 
a most valuable addition to our philosophical literature; for it is, we 
believe, the first attempt since Bacon to deliver a connected body of 
rules of philosophiziug which shall apply alike |t> the conduct of all 
researches directed to the discovery' of laws of nature; it is con¬ 
sequently tlie first of all such attempts made to deliver such pre¬ 
cepts by a person who had before him examples of tlxeir successful 
^plication. Extraordinary as is the prophetic sagacity with which 
Bacon has traced the course of bis method, tliere are points of 
detail where his devices mre inapplicable; and this was an inevita¬ 
ble result of bis constructing his machmeiry without being able to 
set it in action. We have often wondered that some of those 
who claim so loudly to be locked upon as bis scholars, have never 
thought of putting their researches in the techuical forms which he 
prescribes, jlhe second book of tlie Novum Organum contains a. 
portion of his plan of a perfect scientific investigation, it is 
extremely curious. We are to have, first, a ■* comparentia ad 
intellectum mnninsa instantiarum notarum quae in ekdem natui^ 
conveniunt,’ a muster of all the relevant facts; next, a ‘ com¬ 
parentia’ or muster of^ibe negative cases) a ‘ tabula declinqtifwtis. 
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sive.absentia in proximo theiya * tabula graduum^ muster of 
the changes of intensity. Having these three tables, the work of 
induction begins by a rejection or exclusive process towards all 
conditions obviously not essential. This having beea performed^ 
he says, in due mamar, ' there, will remain, as it were, at the 
bottom (all the volaiUe opinions going,off in-smoke) an affirmative 
form or law, solid and true, and clearly defined.’ 

Though there is much that is right and philosophical in the 
spirit or this, it would be both difficult and frivolous to attempt, 
in cases of physical research, to comply with t^ie formalities of 
such a process; and these directions of the master are noticeable 
principally as a curiosity. I'lie next stage of Bacon’s scheme is, 
however, both remarkable and instructive: it is the * permissio 
intellectiis,’ or step by nbich the mind is allowed to rush forwards, 
in order to snatch, if possible, some general conception by which 
the phenomena, already arranged, may be connected; this con¬ 
ception having to be limited and verified by a return to facts. 
Mr. Herschel fixes our attention on the same intellectual process, 
which Bacon had tlms characterized: * Such,’ he observes, 

' ‘ Such is the tendency of the human mind to speculation, that on 
the least idea of an analogy between a few phenomena, it leaps for¬ 
ward, as it were, to a cause or law, to the temporary neglect of all 
the rest; so that, in fact, almost all our principal Inductions must he 
regarded as a series of ascents and descents, and of conclusions from 
a few cases, verified by trial on many.’—^pp. 164, 165. 

We shall not dwelt longer on details. But there is one warning 
of the inductive legislator lespectiug the vicious indulgence of this 
spontaneous- impulse, which it would be wrong not to mention. 
We refer to bis condemnation of the method of arUieipation, -as 
opposed to that of gradual induction; a judgment indeed which 
of itself almost conveys the whole spirit and character of bis phi¬ 
losophy, and which, therefore, we have been surprised to find not 
more distinctly touched upon in Mr. Herschel’s discourse. The 
way of anticipation leaps at once firom facts and particulars to the 
most general axioms, and dien, assuming these to be established^ 
deduces from them the laws of particular cases. 

* There are, and can be,* says Bacon, ' but these tvro ways of seek¬ 
ing truth;' the former, the anticipatory^ is the one now in use; the 
latter is the- true but yet untried path.’ (Aphorism 19.) ' Both 

begin from sense and from particulars, both rest ultimately in supreme 
genersfiications, yet they are separated by an immense interval; for 
while one sets up at once certm abstract and useless generalities, the 
other rises by degrees to general expressions of existing things.' 
(Aphorism 22.) 

' Against thia fundamental mistake the tocher’s voice is inces¬ 
santly 
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santly and urgently raised; and yet the error is far, ev^n in 
our times, from being obsolete. Indeed some anticipatory pro¬ 
cess is to this day the course almost inevitably followed by all 
vyho have not been taught a wiser caution through the failures of 
others or their own. The usual history of physical theory has been 
the reign of one anticipation after another in unbroken succession. 
When the chemists found the four elements of earth, air, fire, and 
water no longer tenable, they immediately entrenched themselves 
in the tria prima, the three principles of salt, sulplmr, and mer¬ 
cury ; and in propoi tion as new experiments rebliled against 
such a representation, they toitured both facts and theory without 
mercy, rather than allow that they had attempted too hastily to 
dart upon the ultimate elements of bodies: and this turmoil of 
impetuous and devious error, accompanied by slowly advancing 
truth, has been incessantly urged on. Bacon’s voice alone is 
heard above the confusion, proclaiming that such is not the tine 
road; that anticipations may lean on some phenomena, may otFer 
propositions of commanding generality, may produce assent, may 
supply materials for deduction; but that they are not interpreta¬ 
tions of N ature, and do not enable us to command her services; 
tliat it is only through narrower propositions that the wider can be 
rightly reached; and that all the intellects of all ages might 
attempt in vain to erect a durable structure on the hollow ground 
of anticipation.* 

In sciences which really have made any considerable progress, 
we have not much to fear tlie permanent establishment of errors 
arising from this source ; for the necessity of verifying our gene¬ 
ralizations, or of abandoning them, is irresistibly felt and acted 
on. Still, any laxity of criticism on this sulnect can tend only to 
foster a spirit of gratuitous theorizing, wliich will misemploy the 
cultivators of science, and mislead those who learn it through words 
alone. We will, on this account, notice Mr. Herschel’s remark 
on the discovery of the atomic theory, and with the less scruple, 
because no one wilt suspect Mr. Herscbel of considei;ately com¬ 
mending, or Mr. Dalton of perUnaciously pursuing, the faithless 
path of unverified anticipation. Mr. Herscbel says of the law 
of definite proportions, 

‘ The extreme simplicity which characterizes it, and which is itself 
an indication, not unequivocal, of its elevated rank in the scale of 
physical truths, had the effect of causing it to be announced ,at once by 
Mr, Dalton, in its most general terms, on the contemplatipn of a few 
instances, without passing through subordinate stages of painful in¬ 
ductive ascent by the intermedium of subordinate laws, such as, had 
the contrary cout^ been pursued by him, would have been naturally 

..„ ■ I . . 

' *Org., lib, i., Aph. 30. 
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preparatory to it, and such as would have led others to it by the pro¬ 
secution of Wenzel’s and Richter’s researches, had they been duly 
attended to.’—pp. SOS, SOO. 

Now, such language we cannot but think is liable to be mis¬ 
taken. If Mr. Dalton had gu&aed the law to be true from a few 
instances, and done no more, he would have been the first person 
whose name has been permanently connected with the history of 
science in virtue of such an unexamined simplification. It is 
easy to form such conjectures, and hardly more meritorious to be 
right than Wl^ng in them. The simplicity of a doctrine is a most 
fallacious argument for its truth, and may as often retard as 
advance science. What could be more simple than the supposi¬ 
tion that the heavenly bodies all moved in circles ? Nothing can 
be more opposed to the notion of discoveries unbought by labour, 
than the persevering and unwearied trials, the patient eagerness, 
the gradual insight, of those who have earned the fame of true 
philosophers. The popular love of the striking and wonderful 
may indeed be caught by the idea of sudden and unprepared 
inspirations of the genius of discovery; but those w'ho have 
acquired sounder views of the appointed course of true and per¬ 
manent science, will share in no such feeling. They tell us, to 
borrow the language of another living philosopher of the univer¬ 
sity and of the school of Bacon, 

‘ That the records of mankind offer no single instance of any great 
physical truth anticipated by mere guesses and conjectures; that phi¬ 
losophic wisdom consists in comprehending the last generalizations 
derived from facts, each of which is only known by experiment and 
observation; and in advancing, by such means, to those general laws 
by which alt things are bound together: that inventive power in phy¬ 
sics, unlike inventive power in works of art or of imagination, finds 
no employment in ideal creations, and only means the faculty by which 
the mind clearly apprehends the relations and analogies of things 
already khowni and is thereby directed and urged on to the discovery 
of new facts by' the help of new, comparisons; that the history of 
ages has proved this vvay of slow and toilsome induction to be the only 
path which leads to physical trath.* *' 

We have not space to fiotice Mr. Herscbel’s admirable precepts 
and maxims for scientific research. We may, however, mention, 
^s an instance of them, his ninth rule, where he observes, that in 
-tracing the law of a compound effect, we sometimes subduct the 
efiect of all the ^noten' causes, and thus leave as it were a residual 
phenmenon to be explained. In modern times, knowing already 
as we do the possible effect of so many causes, this process is 
peculiarly useful in disentangling from the co mplex of nature the 

* PMsident’s addxsH^ at th« annivenanr of the Geolomeal Sodetjr, 1930, by Pro- 
ftMOi Be^iek. 
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portions which depend on laws still unknown. Mr. Herschd 
gives, as an example of this process, the return of Encke’s comet, 
where, after allowing for all the perturbations produced by the 
attraction of the planets, there yet remains a retardation of the 
motion, seeming to indicate some material, though subtle medium, 
diffused through the celestial space : he instances it again in M. 
Arago’s determination of the magnetic power of a copper jdate, by 
subtracting from the retardation of a magnetic mecdle vibrating 
near it, the effect due to theknbwu resistances of the surrounding 
air and the suspending thread; again, in the independent tempe¬ 
rature of the celestial regions, which Fourrier conceived to remain 
after subtracting the influence of the sun and stars; and in the 
detection of new elements in the residual quantities of chemical re¬ 
searches, as in the case of lithia, discovered by Arfwedson. It is 
obvious that such a mode of discovery (new and curious as a sub¬ 
ject of speculation) can only be employed when we have already 
discovered much. It is not till we have proceeded so far in the 
interpretation of Nature as to have learnt the greater part of her 
language, that we can thus make out the meaning of a few words 
still unknown, by considering their place in the context. 

If we are to pay any deference to the spirit of our time and 
country, we must not quit our subject without saying a word on 
that portion of physical science which Bacon calls * dednetio ad 
praxiniits application to the uses and needs of human life, 
‘^'hat the consideration of this office of human knowledge gives 
a near interest and vivid reality to its speculations, no one pro¬ 
bably will deny; and there is even a kind of dignity bestowed on 
the physical conditions of man’s well being, when we see the 
highest efforts of which the human intellect is capable, the dis¬ 
coveries which it has required generations to mature, ministering 
to his wants and performing his bidding. Bacon in anticipation, 
and Mr. Herschel in retrospect, seem to love to dwell on the 
powers and pleasures which knowledge thus brings in her train. 
^ No doubt,’ says the former, * the sovereignty of man lieth hid 
in knowledge, wherein many tUngs are reserved which kings with 
their treasure cannot buy, nor with their force command/ Mr. 
Herschel observes, with manifest delight, instances * where the 
extremes of speculative refinement and of practical utility ace 
brought to approximate.’ Bacon points to the discoveiy of gu»- 
‘powder, of silk, of the compass, of sugar, of paper, and of print¬ 
ing, and (hen asks if, when men were not inquiring, when they 
were following other objects, inventions so many and so useful 
fell in their way, as it were by chaace, what may we look for 
when they are making snch knowledge their ol^ect, pu iwi ing it 
methodically and systematically,' instead of by casual impulse ai^ 

desultoiy 
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desultory courses? Our modern philosopher does not disdain to 
draw his arguments from the refinements which science has intro¬ 
duced into such arts as smelting, bleaching, soap-boiling, and 
sugar-boiling. The applications of iodine to the cure xk the 
goitre, of lemon-juice to the prevention of scurvy, of the magnetic 
mask to protect the lungs of the needle-maker, of the safety-lamp 
to the preservation of the miner, atford him a benevolent pleasure, 
in the spcctacfe of human miseries alleviated, and of the sub¬ 
stantial benefits flowing to the ignprant from what miglit at first 
sight appear to be only fanciful and wanton aniliscments of the 
intellects of the idle. 

We will give Mr. Herschefs account of a few of these cases. 

‘ A soap-manufacturer rcmarl^ that the residuum of his ley, when 
exhausted of the alkali for which he employs it, produces a corrosion 
of his copper boiler for which he cannot account. He puts it into the 
hands of a scientific chemist for analysis, and the result is the disco¬ 
very of one of the most singular and important chemical elements, 
iodine. The properties of this, being studied, are found to occur 
most appositely in illustration and support of a variety of new, curious, 
and instructive views then gaining ground in chemistry, and thus 
exercise a marked influence over the whole body of that science. 
Curiosity is excited: the origin of the new substance is traced to the 
sea-plants from whose ashes the principal ingredient of soap is ob¬ 
tained, and ultimately to the sea-water itself. It is thence hunted 
through nature, discovered in salt-mines and springs, and pursued into 
all bodies which have a marine origin; among the rest into sponge. 
A medical practitioner then calls to mind a reputed remedy for the 
cure of one of the most grievous and unsightly disorders to which the 
human species is subject—{he which infests the inhabitants of 

mountainous districts to an extent that in this favoured laud we have 
happily no experience of, and which was said to have been originally 
cured by the ashes of burnt sponge. Led by this indication, he 
tries the effect of iodine on that complaint, and the result establishes 
the extraordinary fact that this singular substance, taken as a medi¬ 
cine, acts with the utmost promptitude and energy on goHre^ dissipating 
the largest and most inveterate in a short'time, and acting (of course, 
like, all medicines, even the most approved, wi^ occasional failures) 
as a specific, or natural antagonist, against that odious deformity. It 
is thus that any accession to our knowledge of nature is sure, sooner 
or later, to make itself felt in some practical application, and that a 
.benefit conferred on science by the casual observation or shrewd re¬ 
mark of even an unscientific or illiterate person infallibly repays itself 
.with interest, though often in a way that could never have been ot first 
contemplated.'—pp, 50—5S, 

• ‘ Who would have conceived that linen rags were capable pi 
producing more than their oton %veigfU of sugfur, by the simple sgen^ 
of poo of the cheapest and most abundant dcids ?—that dry bones 

could 
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could be a magazine of nutriment, capable of preservation for years, 
and ready to yield up their sustenance in the form best adapted 
to the support of life, on the application of that powerful agent, 
steam, which enters so largely into all our processes, or of an acid at 
once cheap and durable ?—that sawdust itself is susceptible of con* 
version into a substance bearing no remote analogy to bread; and 
though certainly leas palatable than that of flour, yet no way disa¬ 
greeable, and l^th wholesome and digestible as well^as highly nutri¬ 
tive?'—pp. 84, 65. 

This is all most tiue and most valuable; and assuredly Bacon, 
and his disciple, Mr. Herschel, are not the philosophers whom 
we shall find dwelling too exclusively on such cousidei ations. 
But ue conceive that it would be to take an unworthy and ignoble 
view of the claims of knou'Iedge apd the grounds of its value, if 
we uere to derive its importance from its applications alone. 
For men engaged in remote and abstruse researches, we some¬ 
times hear a plea offered, in a tone of apology, that no one can 
foresee the possible results of a discovery, and that the most 
recondite aiul abstract speculations have often come, by some 
atrange and circuitous route, to have a bearing on the uses of 
daily life. This is rightly said, but this is not all. The true and 
worthy claim of knowledge is that which every lover of it feels in 
bis own hear t;—that it is valuable for its owu sake ; that truth is 
worth having because it is truth; the more worth having, tire 
more pregnant and comprehensive the character which it possesses. 
Utilitarian moralists may maintain that we cannot have any wise 
motive of action except our own advantage; utilitarian philosophers 
may maintain that we cannot have any sufficient inducement for 
research except the tangible benefit of our expected discovery. 
The consciousness of every good man contradicts the forntcr 
dogma; the irresistible impulse of every true philosopher-—every 
man with the spirit of a discoverer—is inconsistent with tire latter. 
Even if we were to confine ourselves to the pleasure produced, 
if we were to put the love of truth on a level with the love ojf 
turtle, still tire former delicacy may probably be more widely and 
irttcnsely relished, certainly more generally gird equally diffused; 
and we do not see why the gratification which men may receive from 
knowing the laws which regulate the motions of light, is not as 
worthy our regard as that which they would derive from travelling 
from London to Brighton in an hour and a half, or from break- 
fast^^ on fresh strawberries every day in the year. But in fact 
the IWm of 'knowledge ought not to be degraded so far as to be 
weighed for ounce against the pleasures of sense. It differs 
Horn them laa a ^ty differs from an indulgence. Knowledge iji 
followed hecaijuie' it js itself a good: it is an end;, not a means. 
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There are affections directed towards it as distinctly marked, and 
as elevated in their kind, as any other portion of our mental t:on-> 
stitution. We are its suitors for itself, and not for its dower; and 
if we were allowed to borrow Mr. Shandy’s favourite quotation, 
and to translate as freely as he was in the habit of doing, we 
would say, ‘ Amicus Socrates,’ utility is a pleasant companion, 
* sed mngis arnica veritas,’ but truth is a beloved friend. 

We rejoice hbre to borrow the ^uly dignified and philosophical 
expressions of Mr. Herschel. 

* The question “ cui bom” to what practical end and advantage do 
your researches tend ? is one whicli the speculative philosopher who 
loves knowledge for its own sake, and enjoys, as a rational being 
should enjoy, the mere contemplation of harmonious and mutually 
dependent truths, can seldom hear without a sense of humiliation. 
He feels that there is a lofty and disinterested pleasure in his specula¬ 
tions which ought to exempt them from such questioning; communi¬ 
cating as tliey do to his own mind the purest happiness (after the 
exercise of the benevolent and moral feelings) of which liiiman nature 
is susceptible, and tending to the injury of no one, he might surely 
allege this as a sufficient and direct reply to those who, having them¬ 
selves little capacity, and less relish for intellectual pursuits, are con¬ 
stantly repeating upon him this inquiry.’—p. 10. 

If we had here space for the discussion, it would be a curious 
question to examine whether the attention of men of science may 
not be directed towards this practical deduction, this application 
of science to arts and commerce, so far as to interfere with their 
success in ascending to laws of a more exalted generality and 
higher speculative beauty; and we might ask whether such a 
diverse tendency of the scientific intellect of different countries 
has operated to produce any differences which may be detected 
in the present condition of England, as to the cultivation of science, 
compared with other countries ; but we must hasten to conclude. 

We have only a word or two to say on the style and manner of 
Mr. Herschel’s treatise. Our men of science have not of late 
been considered remarkable for beauty or brilliancy of com¬ 
position : the mathematicians and physical philosophers, espe¬ 
cially, have often been reproached with having their style tinged 
with French expressions, arising from the influence of the many 
excellent works in that language relating to their studies. If such 
was the rule, however, there were splendid exceptions in Davy, 
Playfair, Leslie, and Brewster; and new names, worthy of being 
classed with these, are now daily multipilying among us. We may 
allude in particular to the strong and masculine eloquence with 
which Sedgewick announces his masterly and comprehensive 
views, and the clear, elegant, varied dictidn of Lyell. Mr. 
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Herschel merits at least equal commendation for his sound, 
vigorous English, pregnant with thought and meaning, and very 
often marked with a well chosen pointedness of expression. Here 
and there, perhaps, we may detect a scientific Gallicism which has 
straggled in; as when he speaks of persons who have ^ imagined 
processes,’ meaning devised ; and of ^ the behaviour of a particle 
set in motion when it meets another lying in its way ’—a phrase 
which would probably startle tl|^e mere English reader, though it 
may not be easy for him to suggest an adequate substitute. But, 
on the other hand, w^e find scattered through the work instances of 
vivid and happy illustration, where the fancy is usefully called into 
action, so as sometimes to remind us of the splendid pictures which 
crowd upon us in the style of Bacon, where the restlessness of the 
intellect appear? to keep its chamber-fellow, the imagination, per¬ 
petually awake. 

We cannot better conclude our review of Mr. Herschel’s de¬ 
lightful volume than by an extract from his first chapter,—one of 
the finest essays on the moral conduct of the intellect which has 
ever been produced. 

• Nothing, then, can be more unfounded than the objection which 
has been taken, in limine^ by persons, well meaning perhaps, 
certainly narrow-minded, against the study of natural philoso¬ 
phy,—that it fosters in its cultivators an undue and overweening 
self-conceit, leads them to doubt the immortality of the soul, and 
to scoff at revealed religion. Its natural effect, we may confidently 
assert, on every well constituted mind, is, and must be, the direct 
contrary. No doubt the testimony of natural reason, on whatever 
exercised, must of necessity stop short of those truths which it 
is the object of revelation to make kno\^n; but, while it places the 
existence and principal attributes of a Deity on such grounds as to 
render doubt absurd and atheism ridiculous, it unquestionably opposes 
no natural or necessary obstacle to further progress: on the contrary, 
by cherishing as a vitd principle an unbounded spirit of inquiry and 
ardency of expectation, it unfetters the mind from prejudices of every 
kind, and leaves it open and free to every impression of a higher 
nature which it is susceptible of receiving, guarding only against 
enthusiasm and self-deception by a habit of strict investigation, but 
encouraging, rather than suppressing, everything that can offer a 
prospect or a hope beyond the present obscure and unsatisfactory 
state. ^ The character of the true philosopher is to hope all things not 
impossible, and to believe all things not unreasonable. He who has 
eeen^scuritles which appeared impenetrable in physical and mathe¬ 
matic science suddenly dispelled, .and the most barren and unpro* 
mising fields of inquiry converted, as if by inspiration, into rich and 
inexhaustible springs of knowledge and power, on a simple change of 
our point of vieyr, or by merely bringing to bear on them some prin¬ 
ciple which it never occurred before to try, will surely be the very 
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last to acquiesce in any ^spiriting prospects of either the present or 
future destinies of mankind ; while, on the other hand, the boundless 
yiews of intellectual and moral, as well as material, relations which 
open on him on all hands in the course of these pursuits, the know¬ 
ledge of the trivial place he occupies in the scale of creation, and the 
sense continually pressed upon him of his own weakness and inca¬ 
pacity to suspend or modify the slightest movement of the vast ma¬ 
chinery he sees, in action around him, must effectually convince him 
that humility of pretension, no less than confidence of hope, is what 
best becomes his character/—^pp, 7, 8. 


\ 

Abt. IV.— Doctrine de Saint Simon. Exposition. Premiere 
Ann6e. 1828-1829. Seconde fedition. Paris. 1830. 

alluded at the close .of our late article on ‘ Baboeuf’s 
Conspiracy,' to the progress in France of a new sect, 
avowing religious and political views alike blasphemous aud 
dangerous. That an adventurer—half profligate, half madman— 
-should have met with any considerable measure of success in the 
attempt to found a sect in that country in these days, is of itself 
a most remarkable circumstance. But the political branch, at 
least, of the heresy is so likely to find favour at this lime among 
certain classes of our own population, that we have considered it 
our duty to devote a separate paper to the history and character 
of this ‘ Doctrine de Saint Simon.' 

Some of those continental statesmen and men of letters, whose 
hearts and understandings have been corrupted by the false phi¬ 
losophy of the age, have acted in our own days upon an opinion 
which they did not affect to disguise, that all religions are false, 
but that some religion is necessary for the well-being of -society, 
and that the Roman Catholic, as being the most widely extended, 
and holding out the greatest attractions to the multitude, is the one 
which a politic. government ought to encourage in preference to 
all others. Upon such an understanding it was that popery and 
atheism used formerly to fraternize in all Homan Catholic coun¬ 
tries. The reigning Harlot tolerated no heresy, no open contra- 
'diction ; but she exacted nothing more than a decent observance 
of forms, and was abundantly indulgent, both in theory and prac¬ 
tice, to every imaginable license in other things. Nothing has 
yet occurred to interrupt this amicable understanding i^. Spain, 
nor in Italy, in which latter country it originated, and may'be said 
to be established; it prevails, also, to a considerable extent in 
■Romish Germany, and in a less degree in the Netherlands, for 
superstition has still a strong hold there*upon the clergy and 
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middle classes. The Gallican Church, though equally well dis¬ 
posed to a compromise of this kind, was never able to effectuate 
it so completely as to hiake it work well; profligate and irreligious 
men, who belonged to its ranks, were not disturbed, either on 
account of their lives or their opinions, and they were liberally 
benefleed according to their pretensions; but while it thus secured 
these persons, it could not deter those who were not enlisted in its 
service from acting against it. yi^hen Henri IV. w‘as reconciled to 
the Romish Church, religion received a shock in France from 
which it never recovered. The motives for the numerous con¬ 
versions which followed in that and in the succeeding generation 
were so gross and obvious, that few of the converts obtained credit 
for sincerity either from those whom they left or those to whom 
they went over; and most of such converts, who belonged to the 
higher and educated ranks, thought it the best excuse toward 
others, and the most consolatory one for themselves, to have it 
supposed that they had made no other change than that of for¬ 
saking the party of the esprits foibles to join that of the esprits 
forts. 

To this cause, even more than to the atrocious spirit with which 
the religious wars were carried on, on both sides, or than to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, wc must ascribe the early 
growth and progress of an anti-Christian feeling in France. The 
corruption of manners had prepared the way for it. The profli¬ 
gacy of the French court, from the time of Louis XL’s death, was 
w'ithout even the restraint of shame, and it infected with a lasting 
contagion the literature of the country. That of Spain had never 
been thus defiled ; and the reformation, by its indirect effects, put 
a stop to the turpitudes of the Italian press; but in France, tlie 
most licentious writers were under little or no check, till the vigo¬ 
rous despotism of Louis XIV. was established. Grotius, writing 
in 1627 from Paris, and alluding to his Treatise on the Truth of 
the Christian Religion, says,* ‘ certe adversus impiefatem remedm 
QaUia non parum indiget; ipse nisi expertus vix crederem.* In 
another letter, from the same capital, ne says,+ * aperti in im- 
pietatem ruit Gallia, cujus ego pestis tarn multa quotidia va9o- 
yvufAawx video, ut vivere me pene tcdcat, inter tales vivere teedeai 
omnino. Etiam libri plurimt prodennt nihil credere docentes ! Et 
h(Bc vtdent fenintque ol avaiJbtxpr-nroi, per quos qua TertuUianei loci 
fuerit senlentia, dicere non licet! ’ The J esuits are the ‘ impeccables’ 
here spoken of; and it was more likely for want of power at that 
time than of will that they made no attempt at preventing the cir- 
ciilation of sOch books. Irreligion had been held in the utmost 
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abhorrence by the French in the preceding century; as is shown 
by a remarkable anecdote in the literary history of that nation. 
At the time when seven of the most distinguished French poets 
then living were known by the name of the Pleiades, their company 
was frequented by a person of insinuating manners and no ordinary 
talents, who, when he h?d become sufficiently intimate with them, 
let them know that he was an atheist, and endeavoured to proselyte 
them to his oWn miserable state of unbelief. Three of the seven 
gave ear to him ; and he was proceeding successfully to corrupt 
the minds of many others who moved in the sam^ circle of society, 
when his doctrines shocked those whom he was not able to per¬ 
vert. Nicolas Rapin was the first whose zeal was kindled against 
him. Ronsard, Tournebe, and Saint Marthe, partaking the same 
indignation, brought back the three wandering stars, and attacked 
the propagandist vehemently both in prose and verse; nor did they 
cease to exert then)selves against him in every way, till they had 
brought him under the cognizance of the law, and he was put to 
death,—being hanged in the Place de Grfive, and his body burnt. 
M. Duchal supposes that Geoff'roi Vallde tvas the person who 
thus fell a victim to his own pernicious opinions and to the spirit 
of the age; but this is not certain, for in none of the invectives 
against him is he named. Rapin, when he was on his death-bed,. 
declared that the part which he had taken in bringing this unhappy 
man to execution was the only thing in his life on which he could 
look back with satisfaction : * ‘ Sans nostre forte opposition je me 
cruindrois, disoit-il, qiie lo, France ne fust maintenant un esguust 
d’Alhcisme, si principalement il east trouvd du support dans nos 
esprils, pour aulhoriser ces maximes.' 

In that age men were as much in earnest in their religion, 
or what they supposed to be their religion, as they are now at a 
contested election in their political opinions, or in those passions, 
prejudices, and private con.sidcratious, which they dignify or con¬ 
ceal under that name. Death was suffered cheerfully, and it was 
inflicted in good faith. But after the great example of insincerity in 
religious profession which had been given by the French court, that 
excitement Wios at an end : and though the blood of the martyrs in 
that age, as in the primitive ages, proved the seed of the church, 
there sprang up in later times a noxious growth from their ashes. 
Men, whose loose lives predisposed them to impiety, found in the 
horrors which had been perpetrated during the religious struggle, a 
pretext for disbelieving the religion under the name of wh^h such 
crimes had been committed; and it was qot difficult for iffiem to 
throw off their belief wherever the Romish church was. tri¬ 
umphant, and with its gross legends and monstrous dogmas 

* Gaiasi^ Djctriuv Corieose, p. 124—6. 
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insulted the credulity of mankind. For among the many unhapfi^ 
effects which that church has produced wherever its dominion is 
established, this has uniformly appeared, that the very persons 
whom it has provoked to infidelity regarded it as the true, or, more 
correctly speaking, as the only authentic form of Christianity; they 
have looked to its councils and rituals for t^je standard of Christian 
faith; they have formed their estimate of Christian philosophy and 
Christian morals fix>m its convents and confessionals^ and of Chris¬ 
tian charity fW>m its inquisition and its autos-da-fe. It was seldom 
that they condescended to bestow the slightest consideration upon 
the ProtOstant churches ; towards them they retained in full force 
the inveterate prejudice in which they had been trained up. The 
variations of those churches were to them sufficient evidence against 
them at first sight; and they were still so far enthralled in mind by the 
self-styled Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church, that they 
acknowledged its pretensions to be conclusive against all others. 
Persons, who living in Roman Catholic countries have honestly 
rejected Christianity in the revolting form wherein it has always 
been presented to them, w'ill not believe that any man, for whose un¬ 
derstanding they have any respect, can possibly be a Christian, 
though born and bred in a reformed church; if they are convinced 
of this, the only efl'ect which the unwelcome conviction seems 
to produce is, that instead of despising Protestantism as they used 
to do, they regard it with a hostile and vindictive feeling, as if the 
possibility of its being sincerely received disturbed the tranquillity 
of their unbelief. This is affirmed, not as what might be in¬ 
ferred in fair probability, but upon personal observation and 
certain knowledge. 

It was in France, more than in any other country, that the spirit 
of infidelity prevailed, because it accorded with the manners of the 
court, and with the national character. We know what effect was 
produced in. England by the example of Charles the Second’s 
Frenchified court; but the Parisians had always such examples 
before them. The days of Louis the Fourteenth’s bigotry can 
hardly be said to form an exception; and from his revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and the atrocious persecution which ensued, the 
double evil resulted,—that the kingdom was deprived of a great 
number of its most virtuous and religious subjects; and that 
anoffier most deep and bloody stain was fixed upon what the per¬ 
secutors in that country called Christianity, and what all who be¬ 
came infidels believed to be such. This fatal mispersuasion has 
led to the perversion of many a brilliant intellect, and thence to the 
corruption of many a generous heart. Revolting against the odt^ 
rages to humanity, which were committed in the name of- the 
church, and the insults which in the same name were offered 
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to the reasonable understanding, the; at once abhorred and 
despised the religion of the Vatican, and the Escurial, and the 
Louvre; and because they loathed the impudent figments of 
Franciscanisni, and Dominicanisin, and Loyolism, they loathed 
that faith in which alone they that are weary and heavy laden can 
find rest,—iu which alone there is consolation, and support, and 
strength, and sure and^certain hope. As often as infidelity has 
manifested itself in England, it has been confounded and put to 
shame. The immeasurable superiority of our great English divines 
over those writers by whom Christianity has been assailed, cannot 
be imagined by those who are not conversant with their works. 
But in r^ ance it was far otherwise; infidelity was there described, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, as tenant le haul da 
pave sans contradiction. The Iloinish religion had fallen into utter 
disrespect, and no wonder;—many of its higher clergy notoriously 
did not believe its doctrines, and its charity had been shown in 
the dragonades. Its practices were superstitious, its intolerance 
was njcrcilcss, its history was wicked. 

But if ever there was a philosophy which deserves to be called 
earthly, sensual, devilish, it is that which allied itself with infi¬ 
delity and attacked this church, — attacking at the same time 
the foundations of private morals and of public order. Gray 
compares the zeal of a man who had taken up some nevtr 
theory on medicine, to that of a French atheist. ^ Atheism,* says 
Le, in one of his letters, ^ is a vile dish ; though all the cooks in 
France combine to make new sauces to it. 1 have long been sick 
at it in their authors and hated them for it: but I pity their pooi 
innocent people of fashion : they were bad enough when they be¬ 
lieved everything !' Gray might well feel this, who was a poet, a 
philosopher, and a Christian,—a wise good man ; but even Ches¬ 
terfield, who had at one time predicted and hoped, from ^ the 
symptoms of reason and good sense * which were breaking out all 
over France, ^ that before the end of that century, the trade of 
both king and priest would not be half so good a one as it had 
been,*—even Chesterfield foresaw and feared the consequences. 

* A spirit of licentiousness,* said he, ^ as to all matters of religion 
and government is spread throughout the whole kingdom. If the 
Aeighhours of France are wise they will be quiet, and let these seeds 
of discord germinate, as they certainly will do if no foreign 
object checks their growth, and unites all parties in a common 
cause/ But he saw that other nations also had something to ap- 

f rehend from the same demoralizing philosophy; spewing of 
^oltaire, whom he greatly admired, in a letter to Crebillon, he 
says, 

* He ia nut the first writer who has been cajrried away, by lively 

imagination, 
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imagination t beyond the bounds of reason and of accuracy; but ivbat 
I cannot pardon in him, and what is not pardonable, is the great 
pmns he takes to propagate a doctrine which is as pernicious to civil 
society, as it is to the general religion of all countries. I doubt 
greatly whether it is allowable for any man to write against the wor¬ 
ship and the belief of his own country, even if he were in good faith 
convinced that they were not free from errois, on account of the dis« 
turbance and disorder it would occasion. But I am very certain no 
man is at liberty to attack the foundations of morality, and to break 
those ties which are so necessary^ and already too weak, to restrain 
mankind within the bounds of duty/ 

Horace Walpole, who had not more religious feeling than Lord 
Chesterfield, but was gifted with equal sagacity in matters of 
worldly wisdom, formed the same conclusion from what he ob¬ 
served in Paris. 


‘ I assure you,’ he says, * you may come liither very safely, and be 
in no danger from mirth; laughing is as much out of fashion as pan¬ 
tins and bllboquets. Good folks, they have not time to laugh I There 
is God and the king to be pulled down first, and men and women, 
one and all, are devoutly employed in the demolition. They think me 
quite profane for having any belief left/ This was in the year 1765. 

‘ The sf^arajtiSi he says in another letter, ‘ I beg their pardon, the 
philosopheSy are insupportable,—superficial, overbearing and fanatic. 
They preach incessantly, and their avowed doctrine is atheism,—you 
would not believe how openly. Voltaire himself docs not satisfy them; 
one of their lady devotees said of him, “ il est bujoi^ cist un dvisid* 
You will think the sentiments of (lie philosophers very odd state*news ; 
but do you know who the philosophers are, or what the term means 
here ? In the first place it comprehends almost everybody ; and in the 
next means men who, avowing war against popery, aim, many of them, 
at a subversion of all religion, and still many more at the destruction 
of regal power.’ 

There is another passage in Horace Walpole’s letters, which is 
especially noticeable, because it describes a class of men, who, at 
the commencement of a revolutionary age, become as mischievous 
by their weakness and their want of any fixed principles, as others 
are by their wickedness, and by the restless activity with which 
an evil principle inspires them. 


* You must not,’ he says, ‘ conclude their people of quality atheists^ 
at least not the men. Happily for them, poor souls, they are not 
capable of going so far into thinking. They assent to a great deal, 
because it is the fashion, and because they don’t know" how to contra¬ 
dict. They are ashamed to defend the Roman Catholic religion, be* 
cause it Is quite exploded; but I am convinced they believe it in their 
hearts. Tmy hate the parliament and the plulosophers, and are re* 
jdeed that they may still iddize royalty.* 

Most of that generation were in the course of nature taken away 
^ from 
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from the evil to come; the royalty which they idolized lasted 
their time, which is all that the seltish care for: but tb« storm 
that Chesterfield aud Walpole foresaw, burst upon their succes¬ 
sors, who, in like manner, had assented to whatever opinions were 
in vogue ; and they became the victims of a revolution, which in 
their folly, or their vanity, or their cowardice, they had contiibuted 
to bring on That ievolution took its couisc ;—such a course it 
was, that if men ever Icaint ‘ to be wise by others’harms,’no 
nation could ever again be in danget of a like calamity. There 
vveic diseases in tlie body politic, for which legimcu and alteratives 
were requiied ; state physicians of great pietensions and no piac- 
tice weie called in, and when their thcoiics failed, from which so 
much had presumptuously been piomised, the quacks who thrust 
themselves foiward wcic allowed to tiy their nostiunis, the SU 
.lohn l.ongs with theif caustics, and the Dr. Eadys*, who under¬ 
take to icstoie a good constitution by pioducing a Radical Re- 
foiin. Impossible expectations vveie excited in the people.- 
Wluitcvei paity flatten’d them most, and held out lying promises 
with gicatcst confidence,obtained always a tempoiaryascendency. 
The fiist spoliation was that of the chinch. Nobility and the law 
of piimogcintnie were then abolished, and the monarchy fell— 
of couise. The powei which had been taken fiom the hands of a 
benevolent king and his weakministeis, by a constitutional assem¬ 
bly, was tiansnnttrd to a popnlai one; it was then usurped by clubs 
and committpcs; journalists gave the law, levolutionaiy tribunals 
administcieil it, and it was executed by the gnillotuie,—iihless 
when the opciation of that machine was too slow for the whole¬ 
sale dcstiuctioii that was called foi ' Constitutions weie made 
one aftei anothci, each iiioie demociatic than the last: one after 
anothci they wore accepted, and pionmlgated, and sworn to; and 
one aftei anothci they were laid aside,—the last year’s constitution 
becoming out of date like the list yeai's almanac, and oatlis le- 
quiiing no dispensation among a people who hud proclaimed them¬ 
selves omnipotent, aud with whom eveiy one was his own Pope. 
What could oaths avail, when Christianity had been renounced by 
the nation, and when, by aiithoiity of the government, the dieadful 
words ‘ Death is Eternal sleep,’ weie inscribed over the entrance to 
ail burial places ? ‘ Lasciate ogni ^peranza voi cit’ entrate they for 
whom those cemeteiies weie appointed had no hopes from whicli. 
to part,—all that they desired was to be emancipated fioni the 
restraints of religion in this life, and fiom its fears for the woild 
to come. The exclamation of the rabble at ^rras, when the 
executioner’s cart, as it came back from the guillotine laden with 

* S«e No. 87 of thu Jouiuai, p. 3C|^. 
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decapitated bodies, tracked its way with blood, was Nbuspouwns. 
faire ce qne nom voulons^; il viy a pas de Dieu! 

. * Le scepticisme outref says Portalis, H'esprit d'irreligiony trans-^ 
forme en systhne politique, est plus pres de la barbarie qu^on ne 
pense/ How nearly it had reduced Prance to that stale of utter 
barbarism has been powerfully dcscribcd^by Lucien Buonaparte. 

‘ Comme le gousHgrnemeiit^^ he says, ‘ avaitJld nnnSjTarFabys des prin* 
dpes deta dSmocratie^ ia religion avail ele perdue par Ikibus des primipes 
de la iolkraiMie. Von avail iniroduii dans le gouvernemenl et f admimr- 



dkveloppi iouie r<mdiii de rinibrH h plus cupide^ 
d menace de corrompre ^ la fois et la generation presenie el cello qid 
doit la reniplacor, O temps de honto vterncllel {si dans ions los 
siecles les revoMions ne jrroduisenf d!affre%ix \esx(Hat$ sous des symp- 
iSines divers')—goiirs qui semblaient avoir ramene le pextpla le jdns doux 
de la ieiTe a laferodti despeuplades les plus barbares !—Dans cedelire 
effrayant on eUt dit qne le coeur de riionime elait change^ et quo plusicurs 
nicies s^eioient bcoulh dans Vespace de qxielques jours.—Content de 
son outrage^ VathHsme end avoir detrint a jamais la religioiu Mais le 
petit nomore des dominatenrs du jour shipper^ut bientot qu* Us seraient 
osussi tnveloppes dans la perte commune, LHat marchait rapidement 
vers la mine complete, Toutes les digues itaicnt 7'ompueSf la societS 
eUUt atiaquie de toutes parts; on parla bientot du portage des fortunes; 
privie de iotis les liens de la morale^ la republiqne elail sur le point de so 
dissoudre, VolhHssne fut epouvante de son propro ouwage. Ses dis* 
ctples tremblerent sur lew propre sort; presses de toutes jyarts, ils vou* 
lurent soamettre an frein de la morale le mmstre qu ils avaienl de- 
cltafni ; ils ckangerent de laixgage^ et ils semblercnt tircr comme d*un 
grand oubli la tradiiion d*un Eire Supreme; son existence, ct Pimmor- 
talice de Vcme fiirent prodames,^' ’ 

Robespierre obtained some popularity by putting down the 
atheistic narty; and no single execution, not even his own, or 
that of Philip Egalitd, the then Duke of Orleans, was regarded 
more generally as an act of righteous retribution than that of Jean 
Baptiste Gobel, the constitutional bishop of Paris, who had 
appeared at the bar of the National Convention, attended by his 
three grand vicars, for the purpose of resigning his functions, and 
declaring that there was no longer any need of religion, the wor- 
ship o|f Reason being the only adoration that became a people of 
philosophers 1 On that memorable occasion, to use the ^ well* 
cutled arid apt’ expression of an Englisli biographer, 'the Icgida- 
tiire itself was surprised into some imprudent steps.'* 
ehacted that there should be a Festival of Reason on the anniycrseiy, 

* Biographical Aaecdoteaof the founders of the French Republic, vul. ii* p. 4S6, 
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of its g)<M'ioas triumph in the person of this recanting bishop« 
and Gobel received from the president the aceollade /raternellef'. 
which he had thus deserved. Seven months before that anniver-' 
sary came round he received the decollade, —tlie last and proper 
reward which die revolution reserved for those who laboured' 
with most devotion in its service. He had conspired with tho' 
madman Clootz^ and the miscreants Hebert and Chauniette, to 
make atheism die national profession; and other misereautVii 
wise enough to perceive the foll^ of this, though not capable 
of understanding its wickedness, brought the whole faction to 
the guillotine upon a groundless charge of having conspired 
against the republic. 

Hobbes has said, that it is not hard to understand by what 
causes religion may be resolved * into its first seeds or principles, 
which are only an opinion of a deity, and powers invisible and 
supernaturaland these, he says, ‘ can never be so abolished out of 
human nature, but that new religions may again be made to spring 
out of them.’ Such a dissolution had taken place in rrance, and 
from the causes which Hobbes indicated ; and a notion was thence 
conceived by certain persons, most of whom deserve rather to be 
spoken of as vain spirits than daring ones, of instituting a new 
religion adapted to * the intellectual light, the manners, and the 
principles of liberty upon which the republic was supported,’—in 
a word, a religion w’orthy of the ‘ age of reason.’ A prelude to this 
design w'as brought forth by Robespierre himself, in a spectacle 
more characteristic of the people to whom it was exhibited than 
of the chief performer, except that the oration which he delivered 
bore the peculiar stamp of his oratory. His wicked reign was at 
that time drawing to its close; and after his fall, the Tlieophilan- 
thropists, under the patronage of one of tlie Directory, attempted 
to establish a bare, bald, theistic worship. * Mats on ne faitpaa 
nne religion,* says Portalis, ‘ comme on promulgue deg his. Si 

LA FORCE DBS LOIS VIENT DE CE QU’ON LES CBAIWT, LA; 
FORCB d'uNE religion VIENT UNIQVEMENT 1)E CB'Qu’alT 

LA CROiT : or, la foi ne se commnnde pas.* The truth- of this 
remark was evinced, not only in the miserable failure of little 
Reveiliere Lepaux, and his Theophilanthropy, but also in what 
Portalis did not foresee, the ill-success with which Buonaparte 
attempted to restore the old religion in France. He gave it an 
outward and visible form; he obtained for it, from the Pope, 
whatever he thought proper to require, and even brought the Pope 
himself to Paris for the double purpose of consecrating bis owH 
elevation to the imperial title, and of making the reconcilement of 
France to that church which calls itself apostolic more ostentao 
tiouslj manifestb But this was all that he cftuld do: the Pope^j 
; political 
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political missioa degraded his pontifical character; the profli> 
gate mi^ners, and the irreligious pliilosophisin which produced 
the revolution, survived it; the Trench people still fed upon 
the same poisonous literature; the restored church was, in its 
dogmas and its figments, and its practices, the same which had been 
overtlirown, but it had been stripped of its wealth and its power, 
and with these it lost the little influence which it had formerly 
possessed* 

Yet there was more probability of its recovering that influence 
under Buonaparte than after the Bourbons were restored. Buona- 
parte was not a whit more sincere when he declared himself a 
tloman Catholic, than when he called himself in Egypt the friend of 
the Prophet, and bore the Mohammedan name of Ali in his procla¬ 
mations. He found the Pope not so obsequious in all things as he 
bad been in negotiating the Concordat, and in consecrating the 
Napoleonic dynasty; and he ceased to manifest any solicitude for 
the revival of a religion which began to operate against hiin. It 
was not, however, assailed with any bitterness during his reign, 
because it was despised; the Liberals supposed that with its power 
it had lost its sting. When the Bourbons returned, it became an 
object, not indeed of fear to that party, for they were too con¬ 
scious of their own strength, but of hatred ; there were manifesta¬ 
tions enough of its old and indelible character to bring that again 
into full action. They brought to bear against it the force of an 
all-but-all-powerful press, and against these attacks it was defended 
* avec la tiedeur de I'egdisme ; avec les rusps, les detours, les firsi- 
tations, les contradictions, les mediocrites de Vkypocrisie.* These 
are the words of a most able writer, zealous himself in the cause 
of the Roman Catholic cluircb. Bibles have not been circulated 
with more zeal in England during the last twenty years, than the 
writings of Voltaire in Trance. The J’rcnch presses have teemed 
with productions of the same profligate school; and a large pio- 
portion of the unfortunate I’eadcrs were coloured by them in heart 
and mind, like insects by their food, so that after the Three Days, 
the irreligion of the Jacobin times was re-established as sponta¬ 
neously by the Parisians, and with as little interference on the part 
of the government, as the Inquisition was, upon Terdinand’s 
return, by the people of Madrid and Seville. If there was no 
national declaration of infidelity, such as had been made by the 
National Convention, enough was done—or permitted—to manifest 
^he sentiments of the rulers concerning religion. The same ha n flft 
which demolished the fleurs-de-lis wherever they were found upon 
the public buildings, demolished the cross also. The cburdi of 
St. Genevidve was once more unchristened, and ana-paganized by 
its. absurd name of the Pantheon; and when it was determined 

that 
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that Louis Philip should not be styled * king by the grace of 
God/ it will not be supposed that the words w'ere dropped froni 
a reverential fear of taking God’s name in vain. 

But it was not the religious establishment alone which bad been 
subverted in Prance—the foundations of civil government had been 
shaken and dislocated by the same shock; uud before the shock 
came, they had been undermined. What has well been called tt 
political atheism had spread to a perilous extent among the 
people. Of the many revolution! which took place during tlie 
years of anarchy, there was none for which so much preparation 
had been made, nor for which there was so great a probability of 
success, as the levelling conspiracy in which Babocuf and his asso¬ 
ciates, , most happily for humanity, failed. The principle upon 
which that conspiracy was formed was still cherished by the fa¬ 
natics of the revolution; and not by them alone,—for the levelling 
principle carries with it an appearance of rectitude not less attrac¬ 
tive than fallacious. No principle is more likely to be embraced 
by men who are at the same time benevolent, and ardent, and ill- 
informed ; the number of such persons is great in youth, and not 
inconsiderable in middle life. And who can need to be reminded 
what multitudes must always be ready to become levellers—be¬ 
cause they have been unsuccessful, and covet their neighbours' 
goods ? 'Fom Lurcher’s reasoning will always be persuasive with 
such men. 

——-Have I not told thee, 

And oftentimes, Nature made all men equal, 

Her distribution to each child alike ; 

Till labour came, and thrust a new will in. 

Which I allow not; till men won a privilege 
By that they call endeavour, which indeed 
]s nothing but a lawful cousenage, 

An allowed way to cheat ? Why should my neighbour. 

That hath no more soul than his horse-keeper, 

Nor bounteous faculties above a broom-man, 

Have forty thousand pounds, and I—^four groats ? 

Why should he keep it ? 

This indeed is rogue’s logic; but it is the logic of a much 
larger university than either Oxford or Cambridge. In ordinary 
times it is applied in practice only by ordinary rogues in their own 
petty concerns; but in times of revolution it takes a wider scope; 
bolder spirits then adopt it for their political creed, and it is 
directed against the fundamental institutions of society; nor is k 
a weak engine in the hands of those who know how to use it. 
Buonarroti doubted as little the practicability of bis conspiracy 
its rightftthiess. 

• * Qtumd on a’ed form^,' he says, *une idie Juste de Pitot de fa 
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France^ fendani les deux premih'es annees de la repvhliquey on dermuire 
convcincu que le demaement du feupk Franpais d la cause de Pegaiite^ 
et sd conjiance en scs conducteurs etaient alon si grands qu* il rCg avail 
aucune insliliUion dSmoCrcdique qu* il n'eiii adoptee avec enihousiasme* 

This happy disposition, as he calls it, he admits to have been 
much weakened by the overthrow of Robespierre, the results of 
^hat event having been ' d^aulant plus fanestes qtP ils amen^rent d 
'ddsesperer du bonheur de la patrie et de Phumanite, beaucoup 
d'hommes qui s^etaient elevds d toute la hauteur de la verlu.^ One 
consequence, indeed, of that portentous tyranny was, that even the 
people were palled with blood, and the nation, when its delirium 
had subsided, was ashamed of those extravagancies and atrocities 
hy, which it bad been disgraced in the face of the whole civilized 
world. The persons, therefore, who have recently undertaken to 
propagate opinions as directly opposed to the fundamental priit- 
ciples of European society as those of Buonarroti and the Robes- 
pierrians, have seen the necessity of proceeding by guarded and 

E eaceable means, and deemed it prudent to disclaim all connection, 
Qwever remote, with a party whose memory was deservedly held 
in horror. But though they believed their own opinions to be 
irrefragable, and could not but feel conscious of abundant ability 
«for inculcating them, they have not relied upon pure reason for 
^ving them publicity and effect. Force they well knew was not 
to be thought of as yet,—even if they contemplated its expedience 
at some indefinite time to come; there remained the uUeniative of 
fraud; and looking upon Christianity as ' a creed ouUwoni,’ they 
have tried the experiment of announcing a new revelation. 

‘ Dans Porigtjw dcs choses^' says Portalis, ‘ dans des terns d*igno~ 
ranee et de barbarie^ des homnies extraordinaires ont pu se dire 
inspir^Sf et d I'exemple de Promeihie faire descendre le feu du del 
pour animer ?m monde nouveau. Mais ce qui est possible chez un 
pemle- naissantf ne raMra^/ PStre chez des ntzHons usees, dont il est si 
difficile de changer les habitudes et les id^es. Les lots hwnaines 
peuvent Hrer avantage de leur nouveaute, parce que souvent les lots nou-- 
velles annoncent Fintention dc reformer (Panciens abus^ ou de faire 
quelque nouveau bien ; mats cn wo^icVe de religion, tout ce qui a 
Vapparence de la nouveemii, poric le caracterc de Perreur ou de Pirn- 
posture* 

There is some truth in these observations, but on a little reflecp- 
rtimit appears that history affords many instances in opposition to 
there are certain stages of society which are as sti'ongly 
.^diarac^na^d by a diseased aptitude for innovation, as others iffe 
by their obstinate resistance to all improvement. The seif^ecmiUi- 
'tiud evangelists of the new Revelation have with no little dex¬ 
terity endeavoured to avail themselves of both states of mind, 
.masting in hostility fo each oi^er in this age of transition. They 

have 
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have taken lessons from history in the religious part of tbdir 
scheme somewhat more closely than in the political, for they have 
not brought forward their new system as the antagonist of Chris¬ 
tianity, but as its further developement and destined completion. 
Herein they have followed the examples of Marcion, and Manes, 
and Mahommed, and of those less successful, but not less dari^ 
spirits (whether wilful deceivers or only self-deceive), who in the 
thirteenth century endeavoured to supersede the Gospels by their 
Evangelicum .^l^ternum, and to sifpplant Christianity by Francis- 
canism. 

Henri Saint Simon, the founder of this new sect, was bom on die 
17 th of April, 1760. He was of one of the most illustrious families 
in France, who traced their descent through the counts of Verman- 
dois to Charlemagne. The pride of birth had a more than ordi¬ 
nary effect upon his imagination, insomuch as to make him fancy 
that the imperial founder of his line appeared to him, and predicted 
that the family which then gloried in having produced so great 
a sovereign, would hereafter glory in having produced in him as 
great a philosopher. If he was not in early life a great man to 
his valet dc chambre, it was not for want of pretensions on his 
own part; for liis orders were that he should be awakened eveiy 
morning with these words, Levez-votts, Momvenr le Comte ; cou» 
nvex dp. grandes chases a faire ! At the age of seventeen he went 
to America, and there served five campaigns under Llouilli^ and 
Washington ; the military profession being, in his case, say his 
disciples, a powerful initiative for the part to which the Almighty 
had destined him. War, however, he says, was not his vocation, 
he could take no interest in it; but he felt a lively interest in its ob¬ 
ject, and that made him go through its fatigues without repugnance. 
Je veux la fin, he would frequently say to himself; /au 2 
que je veuille Ics moijens ,—a wholesome thought in wholesome 
cases,—but in olheis an unction for the soul of the Devil's own 
prescribing. What sort of military or moral reputation he ac- 
'quired in America, does not appear; probably not mnch of either. 
He became disgusted with his profession, inclination leading him 
* to a very difterent, and indeed opposite kind of activityand 
the end, which, as he tells us, he then proposed to himself, was to 
study the march of the human mind, that he might labour towards 
'the perfection of civilization; to this object he ‘ devoted and con¬ 
secrated himself.' He perceived that the American revolution 
•marked the commencement of a new political era; that it must ne¬ 
cessarily determine an important progress in general civilization ; 
-and-that, in little time, it must cause great changes in the social order 
'which- then existed in Europe. The hist of those awful changes 
‘was not kmg delayed after> his return to France; but it is said, trat 
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Saint Simon, instead of being borne away by the passions which the 
revolution excited, or taking any part, stood aloof as a contem¬ 
plative spectator, revolving in his mind what were the causes 
which had brought on so terrible a crisis, and what might be the 
lemedy which should terminate it.l The former he found in the Re¬ 
formation, the theories which the/great men by whom that mighty 
event was commenced and carried on had advanced, and which 
the philosophers of the eighteenth centui^ popularised and brought 
into practice; the progressive ddcay, in consequence, of the Catholic 
doctrine, and the legitimate destruction of a moral and political 
order which no longer accorded with the sentiments and interests 
of society. He perceived also, that it was a principle of destruc¬ 
tion which was at work, carrying with it no germ of reorganization, 
and concluded that tlie retnedy must be the production of a new 
general doctrine. Full of this conception, he avoided taking any 
part in the destructive movements of the French Revolution, and 
directed his mind toward producing that doctrine, by means of 
which, society might be resettled, but upon new foundations. 

We are told by his disciples, that from the time of this first 
conception, till his conception of a New Christianity ( ! ), thirty- 
four years elapsed, which were all employed in his preparatory 
labours. His first business was to procure pecuniary resources 
for his work, and to this seven years were devoted, seven more to 
the acquirement of scientific materials, ten for the renovation of 
philosophy, ten for the renovation of policy. Saint Simon has left 
no journal like George Fox, and Wesley and Whitefield: no con¬ 
fessions like St. Augustin’s and Rousseau’s ; and we have no such 
biographies of him, as w'ere composed by the friends and disciples 
of St. Francis, St. Dominic, and St. Ignatius Loyola. The Saint 
Simonists are too wise in their generation for this ; little concern¬ 
ing their patriarch’s life can be collected from their accounts of 
him; and it is evident that, if they could have concealed more, that 
little would have been less. They tell us that, in the year 1790, 
he formed a partnership of a novel kind, with a certain Comte de 
R., the whole profits being to be applied to the perjcctionment of 
civilization. Vast financial speculations were organized by Saint 
Simon, and attended with the most complete success; but the two 
associates were too unlike each other, and their views too dissimi¬ 
lar, for them to continue long in unison: they separated, and the 
consequences of the division, which was then made, were not favour¬ 
able to Saint Simon. Faithful, however, to the plan which ^ 
bad laid down for himself, he devoted what was saved from the 
wreck to the completion of his own scientific education, /’en- 
ireprist he says, de ^aire faire un pas general h la aciemp, ^ 
re^re I'witiative a 4'ecole /ranpaise; but, as pr^paratoi^ to 
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this, he deemed it necessary to begin by ascertaining the state of 
human knowledge, and studying the history of discoveries; and, 
not coniining himself to the task of making researches in libraries, 
he took apartments opposite the Polytechnic School, and be¬ 
came intimate with the professois of that seminary. Three years 
he employed there in making himself acquainted with all that is 
known mr la physique des corps bruts; and by way of facilitating 
these studies, ‘ grande chere, bon viii, beaucoup d’enipressement 
vis-a-vis des professeurs,' his purse'as well as his table was o^ren 
to them, and they in return afforded him all the facilities which he 
could desire. ‘ My brain,’ he says, ‘ had already lost sonic of its 
maUeability; I was no longer young; but on the other hand, I 
enjoyed great advantages; long travels ; the society of a great 
number'of able men whom I had sought out or met with, and an 
early education directed by D’Alembert,—an education which 
had w'ovcn for me so close a metaphysical net, that no fact of im¬ 
portance could slip through it.’ Having made himself master of 
the physique des corps bruts, he removed his quarters from the 
vicinity of the Polytechnic School to that of the School of Medi¬ 
cine ; pursued there the same course w ith professors and physiolo¬ 
gists, and did not leave them till he had acquired their general 
ideas concerning the physique of organised bodies. This part of 
Saint Simon’s life is remarkable both for the parallel and the 
contrast which it presents, when compared with the course of Ig¬ 
natius Loyola’s studies in the same great city. 

While he was thus storing himself with the generalities of 
science, he endeavoured, but in vain, to animate his table-friends, 
the professors, with that sacred hre which was glow ing in his own 
bosom. They liked his ' grand chear,’ his good w'ine, and his 
purse better. The peace of Amiens enabled him to set out for 
England, and thither he went to ascertain whether the English had 
discovered any new general ideas; but he returned ‘ with the cer¬ 
tainty that they had not a single new capital idea upon the stocks’! 
Soon afterwards he went to Geneva, and travelled through part of 
Germany; in this latter country, he satisfied himself that general 
science was still in its infancy, because it was still founded upon 
mystic principles; but he conceived hopes of its progress, seeing 
how passionately the Germans had taken that direction. It was 
not enough for him to study the sciences and the savans: he desired 
also to become acquainted with the artists * and their inspirations,’ 
and to compare their genius with that of the scientific speculators. 
So, during another year, his house became the rendezvous of the 
most distinguished persons in both lines whom tlie metropolis 
contained, and the expenditure of that year exhausted all that re¬ 
mained'of bis fortune. His bid friends abandoned him ,—* it vd 
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vivre dans la miserCf la souffrance, Vhumiliation; U demeure 

SEUL AVEC LA CONSCIENCE EE CE QU’lL EST^ivhicll COn> 
science, be it here observed, seems to have been something very dif¬ 
ferent from what is commonly understood by that word. At that 
time the object of his ambition was wholly philosophical and specu¬ 
lative, and when Buonaparte required from the Institute a view of 
the progress of science since the year 1789, and of its present 
state, and their opinion of the means which might conduce to its 
advancement, the Institute having, in Saint Simon’s opinion, re¬ 
turned only partial and therefore mediocres and insufficient replies 
to this ‘ superb’ question, he composed his Introduction aux Tra- 
vaux scientifitjues du 19’"“ Si^eJe, in two quarto volumes. In this 
work, he insisted that philosophers hud pursued the analytic course 
long enough, and it was now time for them to pass to the synthetic: 
facts enough having been ascertained for theories to be constructed; 
and he called upon the savans to return to Descartes’ point of 
view. Descartes, he said, had monarchised science, Newton has 
republicanised it,—he has auarchised it; you are anarchical 
savans, you deny the existence, the supremacy of general theory. 

But, say his disciples, it was especially with a social and poli¬ 
tical aim that Saint Simon endeavoured to awaken the zeal of 
the savans. The wars which the rreuch Revolution produced 
made him every day ‘ perceive more vividly the necessity of re¬ 
organizing a general doctrine and a central European power^ 
But being at that time possessed with a notion of the importance 
of the sciences, it was to the men of science that he addressed 
himself to realise this great work—‘ il s'efforc^ail de les elever h la 
hauteur d'une pareille mission' One part of this language may 
remind the reader of the political views of the French under 
Louis XIV., and under Buonaparte ; another recalls the phrase¬ 
ology of the National Convention. ‘ Since the fifteenth century,’ 
said he, ' the institution which united tlie European nations, 
which bridled the ambition both of people and kings, has con¬ 
tinually become weaker: it is now completely destroyed; a general 
war—a terrible war — a war which threatens to consume the 
whole population of Europe, has already existed twenty years, 
and has mown down many millions of men. You alone can re¬ 
organise European society. Time presses—blood flows—hasten 
ye to declare yourselves!’ But the savans, according to the great 
apostle of the Saint Simonites, * were not more moved by the 
anarchy of Europe than they had been by the anarchy of science; 
and Saint Simon did not yet know that from Him, and Him alone, 
^both the doctrine was to proceed, and the men capable of re¬ 
establishing unity, order, and harmony, around them.’ However 
much his thoughts ihight have inclined towards politics during the 
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reign of Buonaparte, he well knew that, uiuler the Imperial govern¬ 
ment, the press would not be open for any such speculations. The 
passage in which he calls upon the savans to undertake the set¬ 
tlement of Europe appeared towards the close of that government, 
and in a memoir upon Gravitation, where it might easily pass 
unobserved, or, if noticed, be regarded as the harmless proposal of' 
a visionary. His writings, indeed, were regarded as nothing more 
than ingenious reveries at that tim^; now his disciples discover in 
tliem the inspirations of a genius whose call it was to transfonu 
society. But after the Restoration his thoughts were directed 
wholly towards politics r he published in succession ^ Sur la Re¬ 
organisation dc la Soci6te Europ6ene,^ ‘ L'Industrie, * L’Organi- 
sateiir/ ^ Le Politique,* ' Le Systeme Industrie],* and ^ Le Cal^- 
cbisine des Iiidustriels,’— 

* his genius,* in the ^vords of his followers, * having now conceivad 
the new character which the development of industry must imprint 
ui>on society, and upon the forms of government He had solicited 
nothing from Buonaparte when old nobility would have been a recom¬ 
mendation to the emperor’s favour, and he accepted nothing at the 
Restoration ; tout entier d aa haute mission^ he devoted all liis means 
to the propagation of the opinions whicli now began to assume a sys¬ 
tematic form in his own mind; and those means were so scanty, that 
a further parallel might be found between him and Loyola in the 
mendicity to which he was reduced. An alimentary pension from his 
family, trifling advances which he obtained from supercilious wealth, 
and the occasional sale of some of his furniture and effects, enabled 
him to print his works, which he distributed profusely; to pay some 
young pupils, that he migJit liave the privilege of instiiicting them, 
and to put them forward in their csdliugs. He belonged to no party, 
he foimed no school.* 

Those who fancied themselves his disciples understood him only 
by halves, and renounced him; those who fancied themselves his 
patrons understood him still less, and deserted him. The utter 
destitution to which he was at last reduced, he has thus himself 
described.— 

‘ For fifteen days I have lived upon bread and water; I have worked 
without fire, and have even sold my clothes to defray the cost of 
copying my work. It is tny passion for science, and for the public hap- 
puess; it is my desire to discover a means for terminating, in some 
gentle manner, the fearful crisis in which all European society is now 
engaged, that has brought me into this state of distress. It is there¬ 
fore without blushing that 1 may confess my poverty, and ask for the 
succours which are necessary to put me in a condition of continuing 
my work.* 

* You say,* writes the able exiwwitor of his dqctrines, * that be was 
an importance beggar, an insatiable borrower ! Let us abate a little 
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from the exaggeration of these words, which square ill with the pau¬ 
city of the resources that this begging and this borrowing procured 
for Saint Simon ; resources, moreover, w»hich were entirely employed 
by him in the accomplishment of his mission, while he continued to live 
in privations and denudement. But is not beggary the necessary 
lot of those truly divine beings, who, because they are entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in the vast thought which overrules them, are incapable of 
applying their foresight for a single moment to their own personal 
wants? Is not the last degree«of their sublime devotion that very 
virtue which gives them courage to go and beg from regardless or 
haughty riches the means of supporting an existence of which only 
they themselves know the whole value to the human race V 

But this sort of existence at length became intolerable to him, 
and be attempted to kill iiimself. And here his eulogist draws a 
parallel between him and Moses, overlooking, or, more probably, 
keeping out of sight, the essential points in which the likeness 
fails. ‘ Moses said unto the Lord, wherefore hast thou afflicted 
thy servant? and wherefore have I not found favour in thy sight, 
tliat thou layest the burthen of all this people upon me ? 1 am 

not able to bear all this people alone, because it is too heavy for 
me: and if thou deal thus with me, kill me, 1 pray thee, out of 
hand, if 1 have found favour in thy sight, and let me not sec my 
.wretchedness.’ ^Ehbien!^ exclaims the expositor, Mike Moses, 
Saint Simon, after four-and-thirty years of efforts, has for a 
moment doubted—for a moment he has ceased to hope. Like 
Moses, he asked for death; he wishes for it; he seeks it; his 
hand is armed against himself, and the ball furrowed his forehead.’ 
But Moses knew in whom he believed ; Moses prayed to God, 
-who, by indubitable and public miracles, had appointed him to be 
his servant, and Moses submitted himself in all things to his will. 
So dissimilar a similitude may prepare the reader for the ensuing 
passage:— 

* But his hour was not come; his mission w^as not accomplished I 
Philosopher of Science, Legislator of Industry, Saint Simon, be thou 
henceforth the prophet of a law of love ! God has suffered thee to 
fail only to prepare thee for the greatest of initiations. And behold 
how from the depth of the abyss he raises thee; he exalts thee to 
himself; he diffuses over thee religious inspiration, which vivifies, 
sanctifies, renovates all thy being. Henceforth it is no more the savant^ 
it is no more the industriel who speaks ;—a canticle of love is breathed 
from that mutilated body. Tub divinb man manifests himself ; the 
NEW ChEISTIAKITT 18 01VEN TO THE WORLD. 

* Moses prommd universal fraternity to mankind; Jesus Christ 
prepared it ; Samt £fimon realises it. At length the truly uniTersal 
church is about to |[)e born; the reign of Caesar ceas^; R pacific 
society supersedes a military society: henceforth the unirerstd churck 
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governs the temporal as well as the spiritual, the outward as well as 
the inward jurisdiction. Science is holy; industry is holy; because 
they enable men to meliorate the condition of the poorest class, and to 
bring them nearer to God. Priests, savans, industriels, imld toute la 
sociHe. The chiefs of the priests, the chiefs of the savans, the chiefs 
of the industriels, voild i<mt le gouvemement I And all property is the 
property of the church, and every profession is a religious function, a 
grade in the social hierarchy. To every one, according to his capacity; 
to every capacity according to its works* The kingdom or God 

ARRIVES UPON EARTH. AlL THE PROPHECIES ARE FULFILLED. 

^ Saint Simon, now thou mayest die, for thou hast done great things 1 
Thou mayest die— mayest die—for the faithful disciple, ths 

INHERITOR OF THY PROMISE IS AFTER THEE! ’ 

If the Christian reader supposes that the Saint Simonites who write 
in this strain, and to whom such things are wTitten and preached, 
are sincere in the belief which they profess, his feeling will be one 
of pity rather than of indi|{;iiatlon. Some light will presently be 
thrown upon the question of their sincerity: concerning Saint Simon 
himself, a charitable suspicion mUst'be entertained, that at least 
from the time>of his attempted suicide he was under a mental hal¬ 
lucination as completely as Richard Brothers or Joanna Southcote.. 
That attempt, his disciples say, penetrated him with new courage. 
His work was not to remain incomplete ; he had created a philo¬ 
sophy of the sciences, a philosophy of industry, and he lived long 
enough to discover the link—the religion by which these two 
creations were to be united. He composed his ' Nouveau 
Christianisme/ and died shortly afterwards, on the 19th of May, 

* Full of the happy conviction that he had at length crowned his 
labours ; that at length he had animated with the breath of life the 
statue which at the cost of so many efforts and sufferings his hands 
had raised; persuaded also that it would live, and would traverse the 
ages which were to come after him, he conversed with the disciples,, 
who, in small number, were collected round his death-bed, only upon- 
the hopes of the future which he had prepared for mankind. The 
death of Socrates was not so beautiful.’ 

‘ Behold the man!' they say, ‘ whom upon the faith of blind de<- 
tractors, you have mistaken, despised, calumniated! Thisjonanhav 
devoted, has sacrificed his life to the good of mankind; this man has 
been the greatest of philosophers, of legislators, of Prophets ! Re- 
li^ous ones, whom scruples, respectable in their origin, but unjust in 
their object, keep aloof from us thus long—apprehend at last your 
error! Saint Simon, pursuing his career of indefinite perfectibility, 
goes on continually putting off the old man and putting on the new; 
and you follow him in his track, and collect Aat of which he had 
despoiled himself, and bring us the rags, and ypu say to us, Behold 
your master! No, no! We are wt the disciples of the dead, we are 
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the disciples of thb living ! Whilst you gather up these inazumate 
remains, our master is already far from his own past and from you. 
living in us, he fills us ydth his faitli, with his wisdom, with his 
.power; he draws us with him to the confines of that futui’ity, the 
threshold of which he has enabled us to cross. Would you then truly 
understand Saint Simon i Before you study him in his pp.st, study 
him in his future; and, for that purpose, study him in us. Hath not 
the Gospel said unto you, “ By their fruits ye shall knoAV them ; do 
men gather grapes from thorns, pr figs from thistles ? But the fruits 
of the master are his disciples. If we are immoral, stricken with insa¬ 
nity, with imbecility, anathema upon our master! if we diffuse around 
us love, wisdom, energy, glory to us, but glory also to our Master, for 
we and our master are One,’ 

From ail this it is sufficiently apparent that the life of Saint Simon 
was lar from being without reproach. In fact h« is represented 
by those who are not of his school, to have been a man ^ d’assez 
mavvaise renomm^e ct condnile, tovjoi^s aux expediens pour avoir 
de Vanjent^ vt qui est mart entreprenmr de dUujences^ et banquB’^ 
Touiier* Some of his disciples are said to be sufficiently respect¬ 
able ; othersare described as young men ^ a tUe chaude et aux idees 
fausses;* and many of the leaders pass ^pour les hommea de 
Parisy qui out les plus mauvais mwurs, et les opinions les plus 
perillevx/ And this accords with what is said by no unfriendly 
writer in the Kcvue EnvydopMique^ that ^ ce sont des hommes qui 
presque iotat oni pris une part aetive, e( souvent perilleuse aux 
efforts podtifs d'affranvhissemenl politique;^ and that it was not 
until they bad explored in all directions the ground which had been 
ploughed up by samns and Liberals of all shades, that these men 
perceived the necessity of a general doctrine w'hich should bring 
into harmonious relation all branches of activity, philanthropic, 
intellectual, ai]^d operative, or (in Saint Simon’s language), 'indus- 
trieh’ ^ If they busy themselves with theology, it is because their 
theology resolves itself into policy, and they attach no other value 
to theories than for the sake of the practical results.’ From this 
it might be suspected that it is not more necessary among the 
Saint Simouites to believe in Saint Simon than it was to believe in 
popery at the court of Leo X., and this is little favourable to 
their success as a religious sect— 

-* si vis me JlerCj dolendim est 

Pnmum ipsi iibu* 

while on the othbr hand the impiety of announcing—not a 
reformed but ,a^ew Christianity,—a revelation which is to com¬ 
plete what ottMnaYj^ left imperfect, becomes far more revolting 
if it be conteinjP^t^ as craft than if it could be deemed delusion. 
* For me,’ sa^^krefigious Frenchman, * when I hear our Lord and 
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Saviour spoken of here in Paris^ before three thousand persons, 
publicly and legally assembled, as a good man for his agSt but 
inferior to M. de Saint Simon by all the difference of eighteen 
centuries, I feel myself mortified in my inmost heart: spite of my¬ 
self I weep for my country, for the human race, for myself; and 
were T^to obey the impulse of my soul, I should go barefooted 
with a rope round my neck into those of our churches which 
impiety has not yet desecrated, there to make the amende honorable^ 
and supplicate the God of my fathers to forgive their children, 
because they know not what they do.’ 

The feeling thus enthusiastically expressed by a Frenchman 
devoutly attached to the Roman faith will be partaken by many 
an English reader; for although one honourable member of the 
new parliamei^t may boast at an election dinner that he neither 
fears the clergy wor the devil; and a member of the cabinet may 
think himself justified iu affirming upon the hustings that if the 
ministeisof ihe Church of England act as they have done at Cam- 
bridge, the days of the establishment are numbered; and though 
it may be deemed decorous at Cockermouth to call a clergyman a 
black dog—Christianity is still not only the law of the land, but the 
religion of the British people; and so it will continue 'to be, let hell 
enlarge itself against it as it may. But olUcr feelings than indig¬ 
nation are called forth by this attempt at erecting a new religion. 
For though the part of the system which relates to the inspiration 
of its founder is far from being ^ cunningly devised ; and though 
the Saint Simonites may be as desirous as the Quakers arc to keep 
the history and the character of their patriarch in the shade, the 
system itself has been elaborated and promulgated by men of no 
Ordinary capacity. Our Benthamists arc cliildren to them. We 
do not compare Saint Simon with Jeremy himsejj^ Jeremy being 
far beyond comparison ;—sibi ipsi iimillimvs ; ‘ N one but himself 
can be his parallel/ Nature made a new mould for the nonpareil 
Jeremy, and broke it as soon as he was made, and cracked him in 
breaking it; and that crack it is which has given the work the 
peculiar grace which it possesses 'above the reach’ of nature 
as well as ' of art,’ and made him the idiosyncratic, democratic, 
cosmocratic, comicocratic Jeremy that he is. We do not com¬ 
pare the Incomparable with Saint Simon; but the coollest and 
clearest of his disciples are as mere children when compared with 
Ac preachers of Saint Simonism. 

Any person who can believe that the propagandists of the New 
Christianity themselves believe, as a religion, in the system which 
they teach, would deserve more credit for credulity than for can 
dour: but the sincerity of their belief in the sjustem itself rests upon 
. very different grounds. And that they should think it expedient, in 
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this age, and in their country, to bring it forward as a revelation,— 
that they should find it necessary to obtain for it the sanction of 
religious principle, in the age of intellect, under a government 
of newspapers, and in the city which, if ever city deserved to be 
so denominated, might be called Atheopolis, is indeed a fact not 
less important than remarkable. They did not venture upon this 
till they had lost the hope of succeeding by any other means. 

Saint Simon left at his death a very small number of pupils, 
and his doctrine had been studied *!by very few persons. Their 
first object was to invite attention to the subject by making the 
outlines of his philosophy known, in the hope that members 
enough to constitute what they called a school might thus be 
induced to join them. For this purpose, they addressed them¬ 
selves to certain bankers, from whom their master by continued 
solicitations had obtained money for some of his works; these 
bankers, fur views of their own which are not explained, and some 
other persons, from personal regard to (he applicants, took shares 
in a monthly journal, which the foundeis of the new school pro¬ 
posed to start; and thus they were enabled to launch it, with a 
perfect foresight that the sale could not for some years defray the 
expense of publication. It was first started as a weekly journal, 
under the title of Le Froductmr; and several ‘ gentlemen of the 
press ’ were engaged to assist them with technological and statistic 
articles, without which they thought there was little chance of 
obtaining readers. Finding some inconvenience in this, they 
changed it from a weekly to a monthly publication, and six of the 
disciples took the whole management upon themselves, though 
they could ill afibrd this gratuitous labour; ‘ none of us,’ they 
say, ' enjoyed the magnificentprivUege of living without labouring ; 
we were all, on the contrary, continually distracted from our philo¬ 
sophical speculations, by occupations wholly foreign to them.* 
The Pioducteur then consisted of four-and-twenty pages, and was 
devoted entirely to a methodical exposition of Saint Simon’s phi¬ 
losophy, apart, however, from his pretensions to inspiration; in 
this course they succeeded so far as to form a school, and to be 
designated as such by those who attacked them; and to have 
gained this designation they considered as a great step. Their 
labours being gratuitous, the journal was conducted at the least 
possible cost; but their funds began to fail. They then applied 
to the two persons who had contributed more than any others both 
to Saint-Simon’s publications and to the present journal, for 
furtlier aid, stating that the annual expenses of the Productenr 
scarcely amonat^ptr^bve thousand francs, and that the loss, there¬ 
fore, even supposing there should be no increase of subserilnirsi 
could be but very irifling; and they represented that.if they them¬ 
selves 
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selves were unable to make a sacrifice, so light for niillionists, 
but too heavy for men who had no other fortune than their labour, 
the task to which they bound themselves in engaging to conduct 
the journal gratuitously, till its sale should cover its expenses, 
might prove their devotion to the doctrine which they disseminated. 
The niillionists were men who, par des considerations etrangeres d 
la doctrine, avaient contribue a sa propagation: and they pro¬ 
bably thought that the Moveipcnt went on as prosperously as they 
could desire without it. Btli th^ apparent failure in its conse¬ 
quences facilitated the views of the propagandists. Those whose 
curiosity they had awakened came to them for oral information, 
now that the journal had ceased. Meetings were held, * centres 
of propagation ’ were established in different parts ; * the tongue,* 
they srty, ‘ served them better than the press had done; ’ their dis¬ 
ciples multiplied, and with them their resources ; private meetings 
no longer suHiced fur them ; they began to lecture ; and they com¬ 
menced another journal, edlled UOrganisateur. Flithcrto they had 
confined themselves to the scientihc and industriel parts of their 
master’s philosophy; they now brought foru'ard his New Chris¬ 
tianity, as the link which was to connect them,—the life which was 
wanting to the system. ‘ The doctrine of Saint Simon then became 
a religion ; and his school became a church and a system 'all 
compact’ is promulgated to the world, in which it is proclaimed 
that a remedy is found for all the evils of society, and that ‘ the seal 
of revelation has been set to the results of experience, and reason, 
and philosophy.’ 

For, according to the disciples upon whom his mantle has 
descended. Saint Simon has conceived a new science, a science as 
positive as any which has obtained that title; it is the Science of 
the Human Race, and the method employed in it is the same as is 
followed in astronomy and in physic, that of classing facts, and 
arranging them by generalisation and particularization. It fol¬ 
lows from this science that the tendency of the human race is from 
a state of antagonism to that of an universal peaceful association— 
from the dominating influence of the military spirit to that of tlie 
industriel one; from what they call Vexploitation de I'homme par 
Vhomme to tlie exploitation of the globe by industry. ' Masters 
and slaves, patricians and plebeians, lords and serfs, landholders 
and farmers, tlie idle and the industrious,—^behold,’'they say, ' the 
progressive history of humanity down to Ute present time;—Uni¬ 
versal as8ociation,~-behold the future ! ’ In looking back upon the 
developemCnt of the human race, the monotheism of the Jews, the 
polytheism of the Greeks and Romans, and the Gbristianity which 
has hitherto existed, this progression becomes evident. ‘ Jerusalem^ 
Rome Pagan, and Rome Christian,—behotU the three initiatory 
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cities of the human race. Moses, Numa, Christ, have brought 
forth each a people {ont enfante des peuples), who are either 
defunct, or at this time dying. Who will be the Father of the 
future race? Where is the city of the Progress, which shall 
rise glorious upon the ruins of the cities of Expiation and 
Kedemption? Where is the New Jerusalem?’ The 
question may be answered so far as to assert that Paris will not be 
that metropolis of the millennial system, whether it be the kingdom 
or the commonwealth of Ileavfen which is to be established upon 
earth: whetlier Saint Simon may be placed at the head of an¬ 
other false religion like Mahommed, or whether his New Chris¬ 
tianity may prove as mere an abortion as the Evangelium Sternum 
qf the thirteenth century, is not so surely to be foreseen. It is one 
of the sagacious reinaiks of Mr. Diippa, that ‘ the greatest 
art of a quack is to time his imposture; ’ and into whatever part 
of Europe the Saint Simonitos may send missionaries, they will 
find many who are prepared for the political part of their system, 
and who, for the sake of attaining that, w'ill be contented to 
take for better for worse the scheme of imposition which is con¬ 
nected with it. Indeed, we may expect to have Saint Simonism 
preached at the Southwark Rotunda; and some of the new weekly 
journals may not improbably slide into the doctrine by an easy tran¬ 
sition, as thinking it a likely means for obtaining notoriety and 
sale. It is a profession, too, which requires no larger measure of 
belief than an ultra-Unitarian’s,—the inininuuu of faith,—a pro¬ 
fession as simple as the creed of Mahominedanisin, and w'ithout 
the inconvenience of an initiatory rite. What is impiously called 
New Christianity appeals not to miracles for its proof: it reveals 
no mysteries, it calls for no self-abasement, it teaches no self- 
knowledge, it carries with it none of that peace ‘ which passelh all 
understanding,’—but it administers in its stead a comfortable pre¬ 
paration of self-wisdom and self-righteousness. * Non semel quee- 
dam sacra traduntur, saith Seneca. ‘ ElettsU servat, quod ostendet 
revisentibus. Renm natura sacra sua non simul trad it: initiatos 
nos credimus, in vestibulo ejus haremus. Ilia arcana non pro- 
miscuef ncc omnibus patent: reducta et in interiore sacrario 
dausa sunt. Ex quUms aliud heec eetas, aliud qua post nos 
dubibit, adspidet.’ Tire age to which the heathen philosopher 
looked forward, and in which all things are to be made known, 
has commenced, according to these new apostles, with the Saint 
Simoniaa era: the system of revelation is consummated in their 
master, and they preach a finished salvation, not for the ' wicked 
man who turned^away from the wickedness which he hatib com¬ 
mitted,’ but for the whole human race! 

Horace Walpide convinced that in most cuea * strong 
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innovations are more likely to make impression than small and 
almost imperceptible differences, whether in religion, medicine, 
or politicsand the Earl Grey and his colleagues must have 
adopted this opinion. In all such innovations, in ail prelusive 
reforms, in all revolutions inchoate or in progress, the Saint 
Sintonites see so many preparatory measures for the fundamental 
cliangc which they propose ; consequently they approve them all, 
and, in the accommodating spirit of their philosophy, find, not 
only apologies, but applause, for*all who assist in accelerating the 
Movement. They divide history, through its whole course, into 
organic periods, in which the course of human actions is provided, 
appointed, and determined by some general theory; and philoso^ 
phical or critical periods, in which the communion of opinions, 
motives and objects, has ceased, and society is only an assemblage 
of individuals pursuing each his own course for his own ends, re¬ 
gardless of the commonweal, and in disregard of others, or in 
opposition to them. To build, to connect, to consolidate, is the 
tendency during the organic periods of society j the direction of 
the critical ones, premeditated by the few, and acted upon instinc¬ 
tively by the many, is to subvert the established order. The first 
periods are essentially religious; men act in sympathy under the 
influence of patriotism and devotion : the second are as essentially 
irreligious ; antagonism becomes the principle of society ; men 
act for themselves ; atheism supersedes devotion, and they become 
selfish and sensual. These alternations are necessary parts of 
the great system, appointed from the beginning, for the develope- 
ment of collective humanity, a being which grows from generation 
to generation, as an individual from year to year, but with this 
difference, that it is subject to no decay. For the human race 
never has retrograded ; it has continually advanced in obedience 
to its own physiological law, the law of progressive developenient, 
the law of human perfectibility. This law is ‘ so es.cential a con¬ 
dition of the existence of our species, that whenever a people who 
were at the head of the human race have become stationary, the 
germs of progressiveness, which were stifled in their bosom, have 
been immediately transplanted elsewhere, to a soil where they 
could expand ; and it has been constantly seen that such a people, 
having rebelled against the law of mankind, have sunk and been 
annihilated, as if crushed under the weight'of a curse.’ 

They who contemplate the providential course of history re¬ 
cognise always, as instruments of Providence, those great bad mea 
who have been conspicuous agents of apparent evil ; in this view 
it is that Attila has been called the Scourge of God; and in this 
spirit Mr. Foster has, with great ability, thrown a strong and clear 
h^t upon the tise and progress of Mahomihedanism. The Saint 
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Siinonites go much farther. They protest against atheism, and 
against violent revolutionary measures ; but looking upon both as 
indispensable instruments for the necessary work of destruction, 
they applaud and admire the men who put such instruments in 
action; their business is to sow the seed; they stand aloof 
from those who plough and harrow the ground. Thus, after the 
Three Days, or what ought to be called the Orleanist Revolution, 
when, in an address to the Chamber of Deputies, they repel the 
charge of being aiiiliated with* the Democratic Societies, they 
make at the same time an apology for them. 

* Assuredly,’ they say, * the Saint Simonites will not unite their 
voices with those which are at this moment raised to protest against 
the emstence of these societies; for however irregular their action 
may be at present, however incomplete, they regard it nevertheless as 
the expression of a sentiment—of a power—which have still an im¬ 
portant mission to fulfil,—that of defending in France the destruction 
operated by the events of July, and of determining the movement 
WHICH IS TO extend THAT DESTRUCTION TO THE WHOLE OP EuroPE. 


This task is great, it is legitimate, but it is not that of the Saint Simonites. 
Their task is to edify, to construct upon the ruins which are heaped 
about them, to found, amid the society which on all sides is dissolving, 
a new society which gives a religious and pacific direction to all pro¬ 
gressive exigences, and which may be ready to receive into its bosom 
allmankind; for the time is now near at hand, when, weary of hatred, 
war and anarchy, the nations shall ask from God a new law of Love, 
and with it the reign of Peace, and the empire of Order.’ 


Thus too, while declaring in the strongest terms, and no doubt 
with intellectual sincerity, though the heart may have no part in 
it, against the irreligion of the age, they say that if that irreligion 
presents itself simply as a negation of all former belief, it is hien 
justement fondee f. and that ‘ the philosophy which covers with a 
shroud of death the universe, and man himself,-presenting one to 
the other as an assemblage of atoms, subject to a mere mechanical 
order, as carcasses deprived of that sacr^ tire which hitherto had 
united them—this philosophy, because it has served as a powerful 
weapon against Christian mth, and because, upon this system, the 
work of destruction oti which it has been successfully employed 
was necessary for the good of humanity,—this philosophy, they say, 
deserves the gratitude of mankind!’ They do not mention th^ 
names of' St. Just and Robespierre, of Buonarroti and Baboeuf, 
but they speak of them and of their followers as the strongest 
logicians of their time; as men who pushed to its extreme 
Cotisequencies the principle of that philosophy which had levelled 
dll ancient social distinctions; * those distinctions having once been 
demolished, whCjttJ there existed no theory for establishing new 
ones in their absolute equality was a.lo^caf and irrefra¬ 
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gable deduction/ They describe these men * aa having preached 
hatred in love; assailing for destruction vi'hen they believed them¬ 
selves to be building up; and as provoking anarchy when they 
desired order, and thus establishing slavery upon the altar which 
they had erected to Freedom. Let us admire them,’ they say, * and 
pity them only for having been called to the dreadhil mission 
which they performed with devotion—with love for humanity : let 
us pity them, for they were born to love, and yet their whole life 
was consecrated to hatred !’ * 

‘ And what but destruction, they ask, has hitherto been eiiected 
by the revolutions of this philosophical, critical, and destructive 
age ? That work has indeed been accomplished. There remain 
only the ruins of the ancient institution, bearing witness that it 
was once an edifice of order. Anarchy has ceased to be violent, 
but it has become deeper; we are still tossed about in a state of 
uncertainty, which the apostles of liberty can neither calm nor 
mitigate. They affect to regard as definitive a bastard system of 
guarantees, arranged on the sudden to answer the critical and re¬ 
volutionary wants of the last age ; they present as an expression 
of the ultimate term of social perfection, their declarations of the 
rights of men and of citizens, and all their constitutions which are 
built upon them; and of this it is they tell us, that the w'orld, 
during so many ages, has been in labour ! ’ The Saint Simonites 
then allude to the fable of the Mountain in Labour, and say that 
they are not about to bring forth .any such absurdities; or even to 
be delivered of an agrarian law. N othing efficient has been done 
for human happiness, while property remains upon its present 
establishment; but they have no intention of equalizing property; 
nothing in their eyes is more contrary to nature than equality; 
A DIFFERENT DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IS ALU THAT 
THEIR SYSTEM REQUIRES. This filial revolution is to remedy 
all the evils of this world,—is to complete the scheme of Provi¬ 
dence, to bring in a 6nished salvation,—to introduce an age in 
which ALL are to be called and all chosen. 

The simple means whereby the Saint Simonites proclaim that 
all this is to be effected,—is by substituting the right, of capacity for 
the right of inheritance. ‘ A chacun suivant .sa capacite', a 
ciiAQUE capacite' SUIVANT SE8 OEUVRES ! X^wse are the 
words in which they announce their ' good tidings of great joy,’ 
w—f Glory to God in the highest; on earth peace, good will 
towards men!’ On the foundation then of Universal Association, 
the political system of this New Christianity is founded. The law 
of the strongest, and the law of birth, are to be replaced by this, new 
njat in conformity with the laws of nature, > with jhe will 
of God, and with general ntiUty. ' Eh / what will our legists, our 
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publicists, our economists say now?’ Even Bentliam, whom 
they consider to be among political philosophers, what the giraffe 
is among quadrupeds, has been himself, they say, ‘ the dupe of a 
fallacy, when, in seeking to establish a general principle of legisla¬ 
tion, he has used the tvord succession. For to succeed is to replace^ 
but to replace a man who is occupied in any kind of labour, the 
substitute must possess certain conditions of capacity ; whereas, to 
succeed to a person of property, it suffices for him to be the 
nearest relative. If the great partisan of the principle of utility 
had perceived this difference,—if he had examined from whence 
it arises,—without doubt he would have braved the general error 
and have torn that page from the catalogue banal of useful things; 
he would have declared our prejudices concerning inheritance to 
be vicious; fora man who is supported in abundance, although he 
can do nothing, must be, in the eyes of an Utilitarian, une nuisihle 
superfluity' ‘ Are we to be told that men are equal in rights, 
when one has the right to live without labour, and another, if he 
does not labour, has only the right to die !’ ‘ Are we to be told 
that all the privileges of birth have been abolished 1 Eh ! qu'cst-ce 
done que Vheredite dans le sein des families * What is the trans¬ 
mission of the fortune of fathers to children, without any other 
reason than the filiation of blood, if it is not the most immoral of 
all privileges, that of living in society without labouring, or of 
being recompensed in it beyond their work V ‘ Yes ! all our po¬ 
litical theorists have their eyes turned towards the past; even those 
especially, who pretend to be worthy of the future. * When we 
announce to them that the reign of labour arrives, that that of idle¬ 
ness is at au end, they treat us as visionaries. They tell us that the 
son has always inherited after the father, just as a heathen would 
have said that freemen always had had slaves. J3ut hunwnity has 
proclaimed, hy Christ, No more slavery! and it now .cries by 
Saint Simon, No more inheritance ! A chacunsa capacitd, it chaque 
mpacite selon ses eeuvres.’ 

In reality the struggle which is now taking place with more or 
less violence throughout Europe, bet\Veen the old and new systems 
of government,—that is, government by authority, and government 
by popular impulse, is but prelusive to tliat between the principle 
of property and of a community of goads. There are two lunds 
of revolutions,—^those which are brought about by mere force, and 
those which are the result of moral causes; and whenever rite 
latter, have occurred, the levelling principle has .shown itself; 

''Ploujlh up tbit old pasture of society, and this is the weed'that 
sprites up ( most serious check which the Refomintion wuk 
taiuedtin the a|e 'Qf Luther was from the obloquy brought upon 
k by this princl^t hie greatest diet Crofl^ll encoun- 
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tered was from the levellers; and the most formidable party that 
appeared during the French Revolution professed the broadest 
doctrine of equality, and sought to establish their system at any 
cost of blood. The * Friends of Liberty^ in England, have re¬ 
proached their friends and brethren in France for not having acted 
upon this principle after the Orleanist Revolution. 

‘ We flattered ourselves/ says the Editor of a penny paper, ‘ that, 
having found out that the poorest of you had equal power with the 
richest—having found out that the**country belongs to the body of 
you, and that tlie Government derives its authority from yourselves, 
and depends upon your wishes—having found out this—we did hope 
that you would have found out A uttlk more —namely, that you had 
all of you EQUAL riguts Jfo the necessaries and luxuries of 

LIFE, AKD THAT NO ONE HAD A RIGHT TO ACCUMULATE MORE THAN 

HIS OWN share; we thought that you would have looked 
INTO THE TITLES OF THOSE FEW WHO HAVE AMASSED INTO THEIR 
POSSESSION THE WHOLE WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY, (that is, the 
produce of the land, and the labour whicli manufactures it, which 
are the wealth of the country,) and would have discovered that you 
have as good a right to take away from tliem as they ever had to take 
away from you—^indeed, a better right, for have they not been un¬ 
justly enjoying it exclusively to your utter misery, slavery and every 
possible prejudice, during so many centuries ? We take it for granted, 
(and we defy any person, however proficient in sophistry and quibbling^ 
to contradict us,) that since all persons are born with equal right to 
live, they are all of them born with equal right to tliose things, with¬ 
out which they cannot live:—and those things being the manufactured 
produce of the earth, all persons are equally entitled to such produce^ 
and equally bound to manufacture it. These are positions, from which 
no arguments can drive us: they are founded upon the basis of truth, 
nature and equity, and only falsehood, corruption, and injustice would 
think of attacking them; consequently, this will be denied only by 
those who do possess considerably more than their due proportion of 
actual wealth, or future wealth (that is, money, which represents the 
future produce of the earth, and the labour which manufactures it, 
mi is the only means of their accumulation); and as long as such 
persons could fortify their arguments in defence of their unjust pos¬ 
session by the countenance and protection of a strong Government, 
whose own defence was the same as theirs, so long had you no chance 
of prosecuting your claims with success ; but when you had over¬ 
thrown this strong Government which turned the balwce of natural 
equity in favour of their own injustice, we did think thatfften you would 
have urged your claims and commanded their immediate satisfaction.’ 

Equality, however, is no popular doctrine among those who 
have anything to lose, and this the same writer admits; ^ not only 
the rich and proud,’ be says, * but every petty shopkeeper, every 
foreman of lai^urers, everyp^ne who is not, in fact, one of the lowest 
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of the low, that is the rabble, the mob,” trembles at the ominous 
sound, lest he should lose the little superioiity he possesses over 
the mass of his fellow-creatures/ Jf it be asked upon what then 
this wiiter, and other such agitators, found their hopes of success, 
they tell us honestly, that it is upon numbers, upon ^ the mass,* 
upon physical strength. Speaking of the incendiaries and the 
agricultural rioters of last winter, he says— 

‘ And who can blame these poor men 7 are they not wretched, and 
are not their governors the cau^e of their wretchedness ? does not 
their wretchedness drive them to desperation; and, for want of know¬ 
ing better how to remedy the evils that oppress them, do they not— 
poor things!—proceed to those very measures, which will only retort 
upon themselves, and add to their misforlmnes ?—But their ignorance 
is not their own fault, but the fault of those who have governed them: 
and thus, the real authors of these outrages are the government. 
Supposing, now, the whole body of the people were to rise in like 
manner—all the labouring classes against their masters—into what a 
terrible state of misery \vould the country be plunged, aristocrats and 
all! would it not be universal ruin ? Could the aristocrats culture the 
earth for themselves, or provide themselves with clothing, if the labour¬ 
ing classes refused any longer lo sacrifice themselves for the exclusive 
advantage of their masters ? what could be done ?—but if the present 
outrages are continued, and become general—if the people not only 
refuse to produce further, but destroy what is already pioduced—> 
what then will be done ? Will not the ai-istocrats find out then, wdien it 
is too late, that they are not better than the mass of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; but that, on the contrary, they are dependent on them for 
everything they enjoy or require! What w'ould avail the govern¬ 
ment's standing army, if they could no longer supply it with food and 
clothing ? would it not be the first to turn upon them ?—and this must 
happen, unless society is so altered, that machinery shall no longer be 
used as the means of amassing great wealth for individuals, instead of 
relieving the people at largeand this can only be effectually done 
by universal equality. It is, indeed, time to listen to the voice of the 
people, and that voice is, in a very great degree, directed and in¬ 
structed by Robert Owen and his disciples, who have taught them to 
know their own rights/ 

Hear also this address, to which the Committee of the British 
Association for Promoting^ Co-operative Knowledge, * solicit the 
attention’ of the co-operators of the united kingdom:— 

'Brother Workmen.—We, the producers of wealth, we in whom 
lieth the strength of the body politic, we in wliom depends the pros¬ 
perity of nations, have only to observe the signs of the times, have 
only to unite our labour, our subscriptions, and our portion of know¬ 
ledge, and we shall soon discover ourselves to be, what in reality we 
are, the permanent and substantial basis of society. Then shall we 
soon find ourselveq fo be an intelligen^and happy people, no longer 
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mental and corporeal slaves, no longer the colleotors of honey for the 
indolent and unjuatly opulent drones. No ; we shall then see that to 
gather the delicious food for ourselves will be far more desirable and 
.^vantageous, and by so doing we shall enjoy the fruits of our labour 
in the unnter of age, instead of the grudging and scanty pittance of 
a parish workhouse. We shall then be surrounded with every neces¬ 
sary comfort, encircled mth friends in equality, and our children 
amply provided for; all this shall we effect by our united efforts in the 
cause of co-operation. Our misery •and oppression have hitherto 
proceeded from our ignorance and divisions combined with competi¬ 
tion ; but let us despair not, the dark and howling storm is past, the 
severity of the winter is over, the dense clouds are dispersing, the 
heavens are gradually brightejpiug, and spring has made its appear¬ 
ance. The germ of truth is putting forth, and if we use our utmost 
endeavour to preserve and mature it, we shall ere long reap and gather 
in abundantly the much desired and long-anticipated crop.’ 

We shall speak of the Co-opeiative societies in some futuie 
paper, whciein their fimdamciital principle may be considered 
piaetically and theoretically, as it has hciclofote been developed 
111 history or in political liction. Tlieir principle is at least hai ra¬ 
il '■s in peaceful times, and might piobably be found highly bene- 
licial to lliemsclves, and not less so to the community, tiom which 
tliey caimut so scpaiate themselves as not to form a constituent 
pait. If at present it is dangciuus, it is only because some 
honest but mistaken men, and some dcspeiately wicked ones, arc 
labouring mill all their might to peiveit it, and to make use of it 
as one of the many engines of destuiction which aic at this time 
kept in full activity by tlic press; that piess which declaies its 
determination of destioyirig ‘ titlics, funds, piimogenituie, com 
laws, stamp tax, assessed taxes, 8cc. Scc.’ Wut the system itself is 
not more to be condemned because it is liable to such pcrvcision, 
and is, in fact, at this time so pei verted, than distillation is to be 
prohibited because of the abuse which is made of ardent spirits, or 
liiaii leading and wilting are to be pronounced injurious to niaukmd 
because there arc such authors as Voltaire, and such journalists as 
at this day administer drams to an infuriated public, some of them 
under the open, undisguised patronage of a dcspeiatc governnieut! 
To die system of co-operation w'e are far from being inimical; 
let the co-operators act upon the plain principle of doing unto 
others as they would be done by; let them manifest the advan¬ 
tages of their system in their own increased comforts, in their 
improved morals, in the decency and peacefulness of their deport¬ 
ment, in the gliod report which they wHl surely obtain if they 
endeavouV to deserve it, and thehr system will then extend itself as 
far as if is diijpable of extension; but let the^ bcw'aie of mis¬ 
chievous and desigoiiig men, mo arc seeking to make them tibeir 
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tools, and let them not suppose that the concerns of a great 
nation arc not more complicated than those of a small com¬ 
munity. 

‘ We are deceived/ says Portalis, ‘ if in contemplating human 
society we imagine that the great machine can go on with one only of 
tlie springs which put it in motion; this error is as evident as it is 
dangerous. Man is not a simple being; and society, which is the 
union of men, is necessarily the most complicate of all mechanisms.* 

It is a wide step from a co-operative society to the Saint 
Simonean principle of universal association, which the New 
Christians proclaim under the sanction of their final revelation! 
They agree with the levellers, that all reforms however radical^ all 
revolutions, how'cver fundamental, are nugatory while property is 
left upon its present establishment; but, considering such steps as 
necessary preparatives, if they tlo not profess their readiness to go 
hand as well as heart with these pioneers in the preliminary wwk 
of overtlirowing all ^ thrones, dominations, princedoms, and 
powers,* (reserving ‘ virtues,* because they profess to respect 
them,) they let it nevertheless be known, that they shall look on 
with great complacency during the process. But when they come 
to wdiat they call ‘ the superb <piestiou of the material organization 
of society,’ or, in other vvords, ^ the constitution of property,* 
they part company with the eqiialitarians ; and they deem it little 
less than miraculous that the right of iiihcritauce should have been 
respected through all preceding stages of revolution, seeing amid 
the wreck of all other institutions how needful, hoAv indispensable 
it was for the preservation of social order tliat this should be pre¬ 
served, and yet how inconsistently the revolutionists acted in 
stopping short of its abolition. With the riglit itself they are 
dispo.sed to proceed as summarily as tlie llobespierreans could 
have done; but the new order which they would establish is alto¬ 
gether of their own devising, and the means of introducing it are 
not quite so obvious. 

The Spencean philanthropists proposed only one simple altera¬ 
tion ill the state of property—that all persons who possessed lands, 
instead of recewing rent for it, should pay it to the state, which, 
being thus in the receipt of the whole rental of the kingdom, 
would require no taxes, and w^ould even be enabled, after defraying 
all the expenses of government, to make an annual distribution 
among the people, amounting to something about a pauper*a 
allowance per head. In one respect, the scheme of the Saint 
Simonites resembles this, for they make over the whole right of 
inheritance to tlie state, when it shall have become an association 
of operatives {deo^nue CMOcmtion des tmvaillmn ); but they go 
beyond the Spcnceans, for they trai^fer to the state all goods and 
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chattels whatsoever, as well as all landed property; aiul these, upon 
the demise of every occupant, are to be distributed, or rather 
allotted by the state, ^ h chacun suioant sa capaciie^ a chaque capa- 
citr suivant ses osuvres f for there is to be no idle person in the 
Saint Simoneau commonwealth. Saint Simon has come to say to 
the do-littles and do-nothings of the world, those wbo neither toil 
nor spin, ^ Your idleness is'unnatural; it is impious ; it is hurtful 
to others and to yourselves: ye must work! ’ But though all are 
opeiatives, they are divided into three classes, corresponding to the 
fine arts, * the sciences, and industry, under which heads, they say, 
all the manifestations of human existence may be arranged. They 
use the denomination of artists at present for the first class, but 
provisionally only, and with an acknowledgment that it is an inade¬ 
quate appellation, and one which undoubtedly will be misappre¬ 
hended, and that it is their intention hereafter to substitute 
another in its stead, which they refrain from using now, because 
it would certainly be still more widely misunderstood. This other 
word may probably be priests, or something equivalent to it. The 
men so designated they describe as those who are endow'ed with 
the symj)atlietic faculty in the higliest degree, whether that faculty 
extends to the Avhole human race, or be confined within a circle of 
the most contracted social relations. Such are the men who in all 
ag<’S ha\e coniniuuieatcd to humanity that progressive movement 
wdiich has brought it from the lowest brutalism to its present 
degree of civilization; and the individuals who at this time 
deserve the appellation are those unto whom the secret of our 
social destinies has been unveiled, and to whom it has been un¬ 
veiled only because their love of human kind made it an imperious 
necessity for them to discover it. Priests such persons might liave 
been denominated in organic epochs, poets in critical ones, the 
mission of the poet, like that of the priest, having always been to 
incline the mass of mankind toward the realization of that future 

• * Ueaux^arUf ncience^ industries voiid. done la TrinitC pkUosophique de Saint Simon, 
^ue nous avotts opposee a celle de Pi^aton I Voilk oe qui difftrencies pour /ion#, la phi’- 
losophie positive de notre sihle^ dc la philosophic, dite m6taphyfiique, erte U y a plus 
de deux mille ans» Cette differences qui^ au premier coup»d*ceils peui ne pas paraUrc 
eonsidemhle, ett immensef Messieurs, pares qu'eUe nous donne le secret de I’humanitc, 
iastdis que Pcaton tCatcdt pressenti que ctltd de I'homme, H encore d^une manicre ////• 
purfaite, pvisqu'une vue g^n^rale des rapports de rkomme a Vkusnamie tout cniiere lui 
ntanquait completewent, Cette difference est immense, pvisque la pkilosophie de .Saint 
& 1 ION doit semir de base d une morale Bocidle,' tandis qu*Qn nV< pu (ttedUir svr celle de 
SocHATB, divehpp€e par Pi.aton, qt/Tune morale iadividuelle, qui n'a pas (di perfety 
tionnie depuis dix^kuit siccles, ei qui ne saurait Vitre, sans la conception muvelle des 
destinies de rhufnaniti }—Doctrine de Saint Simon, p.3r>2. 

The pretext of Christianity is very ill-maintained by these New Religionists; they 
seem indeed to enter into its philosophy as little as they i}art£dce of its spirit. But it 
is not among Chnstians tliat they cbm hope to make proselytes; they address them¬ 
selves, therefore, to unbelievers, whom they think to convince of the expediency of 
their doctrine, pot of its truth. 
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which the one preaches and the other sings. 13ut hereafter the 
two functions will be united, and the loftiest poetry will become 
the most powerful preaching, when religion, policy, and morals 
will be only difterent appellations for the same thing. 

There will be innumerable subdivisions of these artists, priests, 
hierophants, or whatever they may be called. The two other 
classes are the savans and the industrieh. All, without exception 
or distinction, are to receive a general education as the basis—the 
point of departure from whence each is to proceed according to 
his ulterior destinaliou; then their special education is to com¬ 
mence, which is to embrace all human knowledge in its most ad¬ 
vanced state {tontes hs connoiasancos hnmaines dans Imr Hat Ic 
jthis avance,) The course of instruction is to embrace all the pro¬ 
fessions which the social wants require, and it is to be so graduated 
that the education of every individual will be a series of studies 
regular and homogeneous, the close of which leads immediately 
to a profession, that is, to a social function. Their education is to 
have three distinct branches, the one directed to the developernent 
of that sympathy wherein the hue arts have their source, anotlier to 
the reasoning faculty which is the instrument of science, the third to 
liiat material activity which is the instrument of industry. Every in¬ 
dividual possesses all these faculties in a greater or less degree; all, 
therefore, are to be cultivated till the individual disposition shall be 
so far evolved as to point out its appropriate destination in one of 
the three orders of the state. ]iut it must not be supposed that edu¬ 
cation ends with youth; it is to continue llirough life, commencing 
beside the cradle, ami terminating only at the grave ; for it is more 
than hinted, that all are to be under the moral direction of certain 
artistes^ who hold the place of the father-confessors in Romish 
countries. The Saint Simonites say, that the defenders of retro¬ 
grade doctrines are the only persons who seem to comprehend the 
importance of moral education; they misapply it, indeed, but 
upon the point itself they are infinitely superior to the most popular 
spirits of the age. This leaf, therefore, the New Christians take 
from the Jesuits’ book, from whom they depart far enough in their 
scheme of instruction, iiatiii, for example, having lost all its import^ 
atice since men of learning no longer form a single corps throughout 
Europe, the study of that language has consequently become not 
on(y useless but injurious, on account of the time which it re¬ 
quires ; and any argument for continuing to make it an essential 
part of Education they think too preposterous to need refutation. 

But by what fprin are men, when thus educated and classed, to 
be governed? and by whom is the distribution of property to be 
made which gives to every one according to his capacity, to every 
capacity according to its deserts ? and on whom is that allotment 
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to depend which places every individual in his appropriate class 
and calling, all rights of inheritance being abolished, and no free¬ 
dom of choice allowed either to parents or to youth ? Society, they 
tell us, is already provided with a mechanism so complete tliat it 
needs only to be applied to this wider purpose. 

* Amid the disorder which the decay and downfall of worn-out 
institutions have caused, instinctive efforts,’ say the Saint Simonites, 
‘ have been made, the manifest tendency of which is to restore order, 
by leading towards anew orgaiiizati®u of material labour. We have a 
business (une Industrie) here in view, which may bo regarded as new, 
if we look at the particular character, and the extensive developcment 
which it has obtained in these latter times—the business of banking. 
The creation of that business is evidently a first step towards order; 
and, in fact, wliat is tlie part wliich bankers at this day perform ? 
Tliey serve as intermediaries between the lahourm, who want instru- 
rnetits of labour^ and the possessors of those instruments, who either 
cannot, or will not, make use of them: they perform in part the func¬ 
tion of distributors, which is so ill-performed by capitalists and pro¬ 
prietors. In transactions of tins kind which are operated through 
their intervention, the inconveniences which vve liave noticed are consi¬ 
derably diminished, or at least easily might be so; for bankers, by their 
habits and connections, are much more in a state to appreciate both the 
wants of industry, and the capacity of the industriels, than idle 
and insulated individuals can be, and therefore the capital which passes 
through their hands is both more usefully and more equitably em¬ 
ployed.' 

At present, indeed, self-interest is as much the moving principle 
of banking and of bankers, as it is of every other calling and class 
of men: but 

* cliange the political circumstances which cause this deplorable effect, 
banking and bankers then are necessarily modified, and reciprocally 
the perfeclionrrwnts in banking, and in the industrial social function 
exercised by bankers, are perfectionments in policy. Consequently 
these latter perfectionments may result from facts which the publicists 
of our days consider as being pux'ely iiidustnal, but which to us are a 
thousand times more important than the greater part of the discussions 
which occiipy at present our strongest political lieads,' 

*■ Thus, the centralization of the most general banks, and of the 
most able bankers, is one miiaty and directing bank:, which should 
^vern all, and would balance with justice the different wants of credit 
which industry experiences in all directions; on the other hand, the 
SPECIALIZATION more and more of particular banks, so that each should 
be confined to the superintendence, the protection and direction of a 
single branch of industry*—according to us, political facts of the 
highest importance. Every act which would have for its result to 
centralize general banks, to specialize particular banks, and to connect 
them hierarchically one with the other, ^yould aiso necessarily have for 
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its result a better understanding of the means of production^ and the 
demands of constmplion^ which supposes at the same time a more 
exact classijicaiion of labourer!, a more enlightened duirihniion of the 
instruments of industry, a more just appreciation of works, and a 
more aivitahle recompense for labour.—This system will be realised 
ill all its plenitude only in as much as the association uf labourers 
shall be prepared by education, and sanctioned by legislation. It will 
not he completely realized till the constitution of property shall have 
undergone the changes that wc have announced. Hence an idea may 
easily be formed of iJie Social Institution of the future, which for the 
interest of the whole society, and specially of the peaceful labourers, 
the industrials, will direct all industry Avhatsoever: for the present we 
may call it a General System of Banks.' 

Hear, Casimir Perrier, Ternaux, and Lafilte ! hear, ye Roths¬ 
childs, Couttses, and Barings ! hear, Lombard Street! and thou, 
old Lady Threadhcedle, hear ! hear! 

‘ The system will comprehend at first a central bank, representing 
the government in the material order, and this bank will he the deposi¬ 
tary of all riches, of the whole funds of production, of all instruments 
of labour ; in a word, of all that now composes the entire mass of indi^ 
vidual properly. Upon this central bank will depend banks of the 
second order, which w ill be only its extension, and by means of which 
it will be held in relation with the principal localities, so as to know 
their wants and their productive power. These again will govern in 
the territorial circumscription that they embrace; banks more and 
more special embracing a less extensive field—the smallest branches 
of the Tree of Industry, All ti?an/^\vill converge to the superior banks 
—all efforts will diverge from them. The general bank will not grant 
credit to the localities, that is to say, it will not deliver to them the 
instruments of industiy till it has weighed and combined tlie different 
operations, and this credit will be afterwards distributed among the 
labourers (les travailleiiTs) by the special banks representing the dif¬ 
ferent branches of industry/—‘ For any one who reflects a moment 
upon this picture of the industrial government of a pacific society, it 
will be easy to conceive (at least under one point of view, the industrial 
aspect) that here is the solution of that question which so strongly 
occupies existing publicists, the communal and departmental organi¬ 
sation. They are for organising cities and provinces, but none of 
them knows for what end there are cities, and provinces, and nations; 
why men are collected, and what they ought to do—all are impotent 
in their conceptions *, or rather they imagine an ewrf, which is resistance 
to power; a motive of unions Avhich is resistance to power;, finally, a 
duty, is still resistance to power; so that constituting revolt 

every where, and nothing but revolt, they disorganise, instead of 
organising. Instead of connecting the commune with the prefecture, 
the prefecture with the administration—let us rather say France with 
Europe, and Europe ^ith the globe, and, still farth^, 1h;e„globe with 
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the universe ;—tlicy detach, they fractionize, they divide the world, 
the globe, and even the villajre, because they see nothing but petty 
sove reign individualities, satellites without planets, and an insurrection 
against the universal law of attraction.*— But ' in an industrial 
society thus conceived, a chief is seen every where, every where infe¬ 
riors, patrons and clients, masters and apprentices; authority 

every where because the most capable is the chief; every wj||cre free 
obedience because the chief is loved; order every where. No work¬ 
man wants either guide or support in^this vast workshop; all have the 
instruments which they know how to use, the labour which they like 
to perform ; all are employed, not in toorhimj man (d exploiter Chomme) ; 
not even in working the globe, but in emhellishmg the globe by their 
efforts ; in enibellishing themselves with all the riches which the globe 
gives them.’ __ 

The rights of women are fully acknowledged by the Saint 
Simonites. Having been charged with pleading for a community 
of women as Avell as of goods, they repel the first charge as indig¬ 
nantly as the other, but they proclaim that women are to be delivered 
from that domination, that pupilagt*, that eternal minority, which all 
existing institutions impose upon tlicm, but which are incompa¬ 
tible with the social stale that is about to commence. Christianity, 
they say, has raised the sex from servitude, but has condemned 
them to snbaUernit}/, and throughout Christian Europe they are 
still under an interdict, religious, political and civil. The Saint- 
Simonites announce their defiuile enfranchisement, their complete 
emancipation, not abolishing the holy law of marriage, but ful¬ 
filling it by giving it a new sanction, and adding to the strength and 
the inviolability of the union which it consecrates. ‘ They demand, 
with the Christians, that one man shall be united to one woman, 
but they leach that the wife ought to be equal with the husband, 
and that, according to the peculiar grace which God has conferred 
upon her sex, she ought to be associated with him in the exercise 
of the triple functions of the church, the state, and the family; so 
that the social individual, which has hitherto been the man alone, 
henceforth shall be the man and wife,^ presenting politically thus 
the perfect Androgyne of philosophical fable. ^ What the religion 
of Saint Simon puts an end to is that shameful traffic, that legal 
prostitution, which so often, under the name of marriage, conse¬ 
crates the monstrous union of devotedness with selfishness, of intel¬ 
ligence with ignorance, of youth with decrepitude/ 

But it is upon religion they affirm that their whole system rests. 

‘ Is religion/ they ask, * to be reduced to a conception,^—a purely 
individual contemplation ? Must it be regarded only as an inward 
thought, insulated in the feelings and opinions of every separate per¬ 
son, without any influence upon his social acts mid his political life ? 
Or must not the religion of the future which is dbw opening upon our 
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'fray, be produced as the expression,—^the explosion of the coUectitre 
thought of humanity, as the si|m,thesis of all its conceptions, of all its 
inodes of being ? must it not take its place in the political system, and 
wholly govern it ? ’ 

THiis they assert, and more than this, ‘ that Ae political system 
must b&in its whole a religious institution, car attcun fait ne doit 
plus seconcevoir en dehors dc Dieu, ou se d^oelopper en dehors 
de SA LOl.' In line it must embrace the whole world, because 
the law of God is universaf. *If these propositions can be 
demonstrated to be false, the school of Saint Simon,’ they say, 

* must be overthrown, for its foundation will be destroyed.’ Thus 
Aeir system resolves itself it into a hierarchy; and they agree with 
Ae oldest lawgivers of all countries, and witli the best and wisest 
men of all ages, that w iAout religion no society can be secure; 
that in religion the foundations of civil government must be laid; 
—and that in the best conceivable state of society, if all men were 
what religion could make them, and what nothing but religion 
can make any man,—religion would be all in all! But that this 
consummation is impossible till the consummation of all things, 
they do not see, because their own religion has no rout in the 
heart; because they are Saint Simonites,—New Christians, and 
not old ones, The exposition of their religious doctrine has not 
yet appeared, but from other acknowledged, though less odicial 
publications of the school, it seems that they reject from their 
Christianity whatever they suppose to have been derived from the 
old philosophy of the East; that the Deity is considered by them 
neither as spirit nor matter, but as including the whole universe. 
Spiritual and material; and that they regard evil as nothing more 
than an indication of the progress which mankind are called upon 
to make, in order to be freed from it; in itself it is nothing: sin, 
therefore, will be abolished ! and of the devil it would be super¬ 
fluous to speak. 

Their belief then in Saint Simon amounts to this, that they 
believe in him just as men upon the same level in England 
believe in Mr. Malthus, Mr. Ricardo, or Jeremy llenthani. 
Their faith in Christianity is much less Aau Aat of the Mahom- 
medans, and falls short of the lowest degree of Socinianism. 
■Frotip more places than one in Aeir exposition it is evident 
that' they suppose ntien to have been originally in Ae lowest 
Utate; setting aside all regard to scripturtd history, and 
evii^i% it more erroneous view of the course of^eveQts,>. Aga in 
any oAef* of their reasonings. Politically^ no donbh ,^ey 
•are ' they believe Aeir own system far .thatb any 

intd.'whioh Fiance is likely to settle^ or, moi»,brijy^ ,«{icaiting, 
‘Arongfh which pass; and their i^aeg^taHona of Ae 
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effMts of a moral and political revolution deserve to be especially 
considered at this time. 

They set before us no revolutionary scenes,—no details of those 
days ‘ when the mutinous crew broke the rudder before they had 
constructed any thing which would act better in its place.’ 
They touch only upon the scandalous concurrence of opposite 
worship at the altars, and the demolition of altars by Athdlsm, and 
the fragments of the sceptre, scrambled for by a thousand hands, 
like spoil by the soldiers after a vlfctory. And they speak only of 
families living without faith, without belief of any kind, having no 
other bond which connects them with society, than that of the taxes 
which they are called upon to pay. ‘ Government,’ they tell us, 

* possesses now no other influence over the people than what arises 
from the penal laws; all that was heretofore done by education, 
by the moral law, by religion, by the habit of obedience and the 
sense of duty, is at an end! ’ They tell us that atheism is consi¬ 
dered as an essential character of science; that the superior minds 
of the age legard all 'faith as fanaticism, all religious belief as 
absurdities, and that in proportion as these opinions have prevailed, 
selfishness has predominated, and all generous feelings, all noble 
sentiments, have been treated as prejudices. They tell us that 
the object of all political re-organizations which are now at¬ 
tempted, and all social theories which are produced, are to exclude 
Go D from the government of the world, and from the thoughts of 
man ! That the prevailingyhrVA is an abnegation of all faith, built 
upon the hypothesis that no Supreme Intelligence presides over 
the order of the universe ; that human events are subject to the 
caprice of chance; and that man has no existence beyond this 
limited manifestation which we call life;—our age having renounced 
the general hjpotheses of Providence, order, good, and immortality, 
and abandoned itself wholly to those of fatality or chance, disorder, 
evil, nothingness. ‘ What,’ they ask, ‘ have been the works of Mira- 
beau and of his age, of which he was in all points so worthy a 
representative? they have broken the yoke of the past, they have 
destroyed the dominion of Christian theology and of feudality; 
and to effect this, what are the passions which they have excited ? 
—distrust, hatred, vengeance, the thirst of blood; the cry soon 
'became liberty, equality, fraternity, or death; and the fate of the 
atheistic orator has been to pass from the Mountain to the scaf¬ 
fold, from the Apotheosis to oblivion. Under the name of liberty 
levery-thing is permitted; and it is time that men should now 
'perceive what are- the consequences of that deadly philosophy 
~wbkh b«f produced' this miserable state of things!’—Alas ! they 
rthemaeWee fare'among itS'products; for seeing and feeling the 
tiecessi^ of as'the only principFe by tvhich the public 
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Mreal can be restored, the social virtues and the domestic charities 
be brought back, and states^ be once more established in security, 
they present us with a religion of their own devising ! They have 
forsaken the living spring, ‘ and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.’ 

In England, also, a plan for the ‘ Formation of a New State 
of Society,’ altogether different from Mr. Owen’s, as * founded 
on the Doctrines and Principles of Christ’s Kingdom,’ has re> 
cently been proposed by Alfred Addis, B.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. * As society make fresh steps in improvement, the 
Gospel,’ he tells us, * meets the demands of society, by discover, 
ing Itself under improved aspects.’ There is in society a constant 
and increasing tendency to change, and the exigencies of the pre- 
sent age ‘ call for such a sweeping reform in the administration 
of the affairs of nations, that nothing shoit of a complete dissolu> 
tion and reorganization of the oltl systems of government can 
satisfy those exigencies. The time is now fast aiiiving, when men 
wilt neither require, nor will they bear those trammels and re- 
straints which the presumption of power has so long imposed upon 
them,—when neither civil nor ecclesiastical usurpation shall any 
longer triumph upon the'privileges and prerogatives of Christians, 
by which they are enthroned in the kingdom of Jcsiis Christ, as 
kings and priests with his God and Father.’ What have law and 
government done ? ‘ They have perplexed society, plunged the 
world in war, sat like an incubus upon its resources, justified 
iniquity, perverted justice, and divided states.’ ' Law and govern¬ 
ment require more often to be checked by the subjects, than the 
subjects to be checked by them.’ ‘ Were all the governments of 
Christendom to be abolished at a stroke to-morrow, such an ex¬ 
cision might be nothing more th^n an abolition of so many taxes, 
and so much useless expenditure. There would be no occasion 
for the creation of any fresh forms: let men but remove the scaf¬ 
folding of civil government, the kingdom of Christ is already 
formed. There are sufficient materials in the local authorities of 
parishes, or io their separate congregations, for the purposes of 
government The kingdom of thb parishes, or the king¬ 
dom OF THE CONGREGATIONS, without either army or navy, 
aad with the local tribiinab of the parish churches for their Pm- 
Ikaaan^, would be a much more economical and efficient kiiigh 
ttian any kingdom in existence.’ This would not * inde^ 
abolish ^ orders of kings and priests, bat it would|iextend tbosG 
dignitier to eve^ one.’ ' Wherever there is a congregation and' 
edifice for public worship, let that be an independent gov^ftnuadt 
for the settling of all priv^ causes; connneroe^ * 
manufactures, and dl^the depaitasents of graeaal bminew, pros¬ 
per 
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per most when unshackled by any legal restriction!’ and extrar 
parochial business there can be none, when the saints of which these 
congregation are to consist (we, to wit), * shall reign upon the 
earth as the only kings and priests.’ * This may not indeed please 
either kings or lords, either the great kings or lords, or the little 
kings and lords, but the earth was not made for them.’ This is 
not to be brought about by physical violence, ‘ but if kings and 
lords will airay themselves against it,’ if the beast will make war 
against the lamb, why then, * gather yourselves together unto the 
supper of the great God, that ye may cat the flesh of kings, and 
the flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty men; and the flesh of 
horses and of them that sit on them, and the flesh of all men, 
both free and bond, both small and great!’ 

This indeed is a reform, which goes as far beyond the ministerial 
plan, as that plan has gone beyond the most sanguine hopes of 
its most radical aideis and abettors; and as regards economy and 
retrenchment, neither Colonel Davies nor Mr. Hume could im¬ 
prove upon it. Ilut Alfred A«ldis has been born into the world 
too late: more evil is to be apprehended from the proceedings 
at the Rotunda, than from his ‘ Sunday Evening Lectures at the 
Congregation Lodge in Cole-street, Tridity-square, St. Maiy, 
Newington.’ 

The Saint Simonites are not men like their founder—they are 
neither madmen nor fanatics,—they address themselves to the 
understanding, and, as far as they understand it, to the heart of 
man: and no system which has yet been advanced under the cover 
of pious fraud has ever been pieseuted to the world so tempe¬ 
rately, so reasonably, nor with so much ability as theirs. They 
have excited no slight degree of attention in Paris, where the 
minds of men are prepared for any thing by the state of moral 
and religious anarchy which th^ll|>rogre8s of liberal opinions has 
produced. Meantime, in our own country, doctrines not less sub¬ 
versive of the rights of property are disseminated with incessant 
zeal among the numerous classes to whom it appears that they 
have every thing to gain by revolutionary chaises, and that in 
any changes they at least can lose nothing, for they cannot rela¬ 
tively be iu a worse condition than they are. 

Perhaps there is no more alarming symptom in these porten¬ 
tous times, than the general persuasion, which every man must 
have observed, that we are on the eve of some great crisis; a 
mtlessness its the public mind, like that which, in individuals, 
ia ^ often flie l^t indication of some rapid and fatal disease,—a 
blind and uneasy and faelplem prescience, such as dogs and birds 
manifest hafora.the sheck of an earthquake 

>*' Oar reasons are not prophets. 

When oft our fancies are.’ 


Lord 
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Jjord John Russell has said that no government can witl|stand a 
combination of the stupid and the foolish; and^ with the aid of 
^overnmenti Lord John himself has now gone far towards bring¬ 
ing to demonstration the truth of that propositiou. But there is 
always a third party in such combinations: between such per¬ 
sons as he has designated^ and the * skilful knaves’ of the worlds 
there is a nev^r-failing relation ; and it has been said by one, 
whose worldly wisdom has never been impeached, that wher¬ 
ever * there are collected numbers of the former, we may be sure 
that they are directed by the latter.’ And folly itself is far from 
implying innocence or even harmlessness,—so far, indeed, that 
the word is used in Scriptuic to denote the greatest possible 
degree of guilt Thcic are men who put up their prayeis (their 
only prayeis) to that spirit of levolutioii which is now abroad:— 

Oh great corrector of enormous times; 

Shaker of o’er-rank states ; thou grand decider 
Of dustr and old titles, that hcal’st with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and curest the world 
O’ the pleurisy of people! 

In this light it is that the best of those men, they who give 
themselves credit for cosmopolitan, patriotic, and utilitarian mo¬ 
tives, look upon that spirit, that 

——most unbounded tyrant, whose successes 
Make heaven unfear’d, and villainy assured 
Beyond its power there’s nothing ; almost puts 
Faith in a fear ; and deifies alone 
Voluble chance! 

Stupendous as is the folly of such men, their guilt is yet greater. 

Bishop Reynolds, who enumerates among the ‘ causes of dis¬ 
loyal afifections that indignati^ \ihich grows out of eirors in 
govermneut, when men perccivMiat foolish and unwoithy persons 
are advanced,’ applies many denunciations in scripture ' against 
such as attempt to alter the long-established and wholesome con¬ 
stitutions of nations and people, and do rashly overrun the ibun- 
dations of laws and customs : such changes,’ he says, are * usually 
mortiferous to the undertakers of them.’ K ot many years ago it 
was related in the newspapers, that some labourers who were em¬ 
ployed in Ireland to take down an old bridge, set about their work 
by getting under it, and forcing up the key-stone; upon which 
arch fell, and sent them, boat and all, to the bottotn. Vestcid 
rights are the key-stone of our social edifice: if once ijt be prac¬ 
tically udmitted that they may be sacrificed to an ab^ijctptihciple, 
and a popu|ar cry, —' a breath unmakes thein M' k br^&t Has 

^ security fdr, prtvile ' tor 
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deeds ^iil be worth as little as charters ; whatever will not bear 
the test of that abstract principle of utility by which the Sovereign 
People’s Most Excellent Majesty (such is the designation seriously- 
given in a paper called * The Republican ’) may think proper to 
try it, will be swept away. ‘ Hear, ye deaf! and look, ye blind, 
that ye may see !’ 

There are in this country (favoured as it has been* above 
all others) many evils which might be abated or lessened; much 
misery that might be prevented *or alleviated; much wicked¬ 
ness that might be curbed and corrected. There is abundant 
need and work for a really reforming government. But it is 
not in the quiet, patient, laborious, unostentatious course of 
duty that popularity is either sought or gained. Ministers 
who came into office with a question which they had ‘ like a 
wolf by the ears, not knowing whetlier to hold or let go,’ have 
let it loasc; with what motives and what conscience, God will 
judge,—with what issue, we and our posterity shall feel. Over¬ 
turn ! overturn ! is the cry which has gone forth ; and all but those 
who expect either to find their own advantage, or their safety, by 
joining in it, foresee that this nation will find itself at the end * as 
the shepherd who taketh out of the mouth of the lion two legs, or 
a piece of an ear.’ Soon there will remain to be attacked nothing 
but the distinctions of society, that is to say, rank and fortune. The 
one is already threatened, loudly and insolently in some journals, 
and sometimes by insinuation, sometimes in a sneer, sometimes 
without disguise, by that notorious newspaper, which is univer¬ 
sally believed to act under the personal influence of certain mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet, and has openly received the protection of 
government, after the most daring and most dangerous insult to the 
House of Commons that has b^en offered since the days of the 
Xiong Parliament. The levellers threaten the other. We say 
nothing of their numbers, though that point might deserve the 
consideration of those who think it wise and justifiable to appeal 
to the people upon questions which aft'ect the whole fabric of go¬ 
vernment, when the passions of that people are inflamed to the 
.bighjest degree. But let no man despise either their arguments 
or their ability. Primd faeWf they have a fair case; they know 
,Jts strength, and they know their own. They know also that all 
ibe reforms Which qre so loudly called for, and so largely promised, 
qaq be of no possible benefit to them, unless as so many steps 
tovvard.tber^movglof theonly inequality by which human happiness 
if replly aifecte^. They are mistaken in supposing that a state of 
'^qutiUtyJf p,qslslb|ejm the present condition of human nature; 

that, iXjpoisjblei, it would not lower the standard of civilixatioD, 
and be ihcom|>3mMe with that freedom winch every man in 'this 
kingdom possesses now, whether he enjoys or abuses it. (This is 

a question 
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a question upon which we will enter in a future number, with the 
diligence and research that it requires.) They are mistaken in 
thii^ing that the rich are too rich, or that social good could 
ever spring from a dislocation of society; but they are not mis¬ 
taken when they say that the poor are too poor—that their con¬ 
dition might be amended, and that it ought to be amended; and 
till it shall be amended they see before them (and who does not 
see ?) the materials for instigating a bellvm servile. ‘ That man,’ 
as an old writer says,' is in a lethargy, who doth not now sensibly 
feel God-shaking tile heavens over his head, and the earth under 
bis feet;’ 


A 


Art. V .—Outlines of History, London. 18mo* 1830. 

CCORDING to Plato, human souls are actlierial spirits, 
which, unable to attend the triumphant career of the hea¬ 


venly choir in their progress through the spheres, have sunk to the 
terrestrial regions, and been imprisoned in corruptible bodies. 
£ven in this state, however, there are various and important gra¬ 
dations. He distributes these degraded spirits into nine classes, 
the first of which animates the bodies of true philosophers, and, in 
general, the men of comprehensive sympathies. The five suc¬ 
ceeding classes need no description here, and we shall content 
ourselves with delineating the three lowest. The seventh class 
of spirits animates the agriculturist and artisan; the eighth, the 
sophist and demagogue; and the ninth, the tyrant. Plato evi¬ 
dently hints that each of these individual spirits passes in rotation 
through each of these nine steps, and that the happiness of man¬ 
kind depends on the class which may at any given period predo¬ 
minate ; and it ma^ perhaps be >|rorth a page to Apply the reveries 
of the ancient philosopher to the events of the passing time—to 
endeavour to evolve eternal truth from the fantastic imagery in 
vriiich he has emeloped if—in the language of the poet, td 
* unsphere his s|Hrit,’ and gather * from old ei^erience * some 
intimation of the probable future; for, Plato, after all, w^s no 
mere cloister-dreamer, and however strange it may sound in the 
ears of oiir modern sciolists, the experience of the later Greeks 
in die practical tendencies of the various forms of government 
vraa incomparably more extensive than all that the history of 
modern^ states can furnish. They had seen, for diemselves, 
government after government proceed from Uimted monarchy 
to aristocracy, and then degenerate into lawless democracy, fidm 
which the transition to tyranny was rapid and Tliey 

witnessed each^su^cessive change, andmai^^^fiavitbobadrvaat 
origin, progress, and results. 

Writing as we do in June, 1831^ it assuredly does not require 

a power 
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a power of observation, quickened by the experience of ^ au 
Athenian, to perceive that we are in a transition state; that our 
age is passing from the long-sustained domination of the agricul¬ 
tural and manufacturing genii; and that the more malignant 
demons of the sophist and the demagogue are rapidly taking 
possession of the persons of our rulers. The sophist indeed 
no longer parades our streets, and offers his mercenary instruc¬ 
tions in the art of making the worse appear the better reason, 
and of confounding the eternal Qistinctions between truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong; but, shrouded in the obscurity of 
a garret, daily commits to all the winds of heaven his pestilent 
doctrines, and, in virtue of his concealment, claiming an oracular 
infallibility, deals in assertions equally unfounded and flagitious. 
The demagogue, unchanged in character, exhibits the same decep*^ 
live arts and unwearied assiduity; and although twenty centuries 
have elapsed since Cleon led the mob of Athens, and Hyperbolus 
caused even the rabble to blush at the absurdities of their idol, we 
may still recognise the same spirits enacting the same parts, though 
in different persons, on the English and Irish stage. The catas¬ 
trophe of this drama, as cxemplifled in ancient history, is familimr 
to every school-boy. What infatuation, then, prevents our applying 
this knowledge to the events passing before our eyes ? Why 
sliould we hesitate, with these facts before us, to admit the inevi¬ 
table conclusion, that unless the better spirits be roused into 
instant and strenuous exertions, the domination of the base will be 
established, only to be succeeded by the last and lowest genius—- 
that of the solitary tyrant ? 

In a word, the shallow conceit which would sneer at the stand¬ 
ing records of history, as equally worthless with the pages of a 
superannuated Epliemeris, is in fashion in high places; but not 
yet, we hope, so firmly established that we shall excite nothing but 
a smile by an attempt, in spite-of the Pluuketian doctrine, to illus- 
‘trate the present state and probable prospects of our own 
country, by a brief reference to some of the grand outlines of 
the Grecian and Roman * Old Almanack.’ 

The earliest form in which the Athenian government presents 
itself to the inquirer, is that of a limited monarchy, under which 
it oflfers few materials for history, because the people were happy 
at home and respected abroad. The Dorian irruption, preg¬ 
nant witli great eveulS) excited a spirit hitherto unknown, and 
gave a totally new im[>ulse to the .minds of the inhabitants. The 
changes, hovpwt^, which they adopted were neither violent nor 
prempinite,; ' Wh^ -Codrus perished by an act of patriotic sdif- 
devotion, ti^..a|i^sibed the kmgiy name and office, but con-, 
linued (he sovendgniy in bis- family under thb new title of Archon,. 
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or president, who enjoyed his office during life. Years passed 
away under this new form, during which Athens enjoyed peace and 
prosperity, for the cha,nge to which she had been subjected was 
more nominal than real. 

A greater and more vital change, however, was effected ou the 
extinction of the dynasty of the Medontidse, for so were the de¬ 
scendants of Codrus entitled. At this period the archonship was 
rendered a decennial office, and thrown open to all families of 
noble descent; a measure, in itself revolutionary, and destined to 
continue in force no longer than seventy years. A still wider step 
toward democracy was then taken ; the duration of the office was 
limited to a single year, and the luunber of holders increased to 
ten. Then commenced the fearful double struggle in which 
we are already engaged—the struggle between cunlending fac¬ 
tions of the nobility on one liand, and that between the popular 
body and the dis-nnited and tottering aristocracy on the other. 
Sedition, civil war, and every other domestic and political mis- 
fortune were the unhappy consequences, until the people, wearied 
witli their suicidal contests, and convinced that the whole social 
fabric had dissolved into its primitive elements, delegated to 
Solon the task of re-organising the state. The most pei feet re¬ 
construction which he could devise, or rather perhaps which the 
temper of the times allow'ed him to effect, was the establishment 
of a timocracf/y in which the several classes of citi/ens were 
aiTangedwith reference principally to property, and whicli entirely 
excluded persons below a certain census from eligibility to office. 
As a‘check to the too great inlluence of vveullh ou the one hand, 
and the undue ascendency of ambitious talent over the popular de¬ 
liberations ou the other, he created, or rather perhaps new-modelled, 
the celebrated court of the Areopagus : to this body, composed of 
the oldest, wisest, and most experienced citizens, he intrusted the 
power of annulling all unworthy elections, of restraining all rash 
innovations, and of rejecting every law which was not found to ■ 
harmonize with the settled principles of the constitution. The 
vigour of the vital principle which this wise legislator breathed 
intb his institutions may best be estimated by considering that the 
absolute, though must equitable government of Pisistratus, waa 
conducted without in any degree violating tlrnir principles .OTi 
form^u. Their intrinsic equity and adaptation to the habits of the 
people gave them an elasticity which tirmly supported any change 
ill the form of Uie executive. Under the shadow xif this admirable 
constitution, the public mind of Alliens ffourished in^genial beauty, 
and luxuriance; it developed a vigour which tiie most gigantic 
efforts of foreign foes could never arrest,, and put fortbublc^orns 
whose fragrance will hever cease to breathe the 
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over the springing intellect of successive generations. It fostered 
the uncouqueied resolution and stern public virtue of Miltiades 
and Aristides, the political talent of Theiiiistocles and Pericles, 
the splendid genius of jEsch>'lu8 and Sophocles, and the lofty virtue 
of that philosopher from whose lips Plato and Xenophon derived 
their all-but inspired w’isdom and eloquence. 

it might have been supposed by a mere speculative reasoner, 
that a system so productive of individual security and general 
prosperity would have conceiitratecrin its support the energies and 
hearts of all who were happy enough to live under its benignant 
inHuence; and a benevolent enthusiast might, with still greater 
confidence, have predicted, that if any hostility or disafleclion 
should arise, it would be found among those less fortunate classes 
of society, which, crushed by penury and embruted by ignorance, 
are ever ready to attribute the inevitable suli’erings under which 
they groan to some imagined iniquity in the social system or its 
administrators. 

it might have been with great appearance of reason argued that 
nothing could be more absurd than to suppose, that those w'hose 
pre-eminence it guaranteed, and whose property it secured, would 
ever co-operate in impairing its sanctity, or in sapping its founda¬ 
tions. Yet experience has proved, that however plausible such 
anticipations might appear, none could prove more futile in the 
issue. History assures us—nor is it among the least important 
of her lessons—that the measures which overthrew this maguideent 
social fabric; which neutralised the conservative power of the Areo¬ 
pagus, and transferred the supreme authority to an uncombed de¬ 
mocracy, were those of Pericles, the Alcmseonid. The man who 
originated the measures which terminated in the prostration of 
the aristocracy, and the oppression of the wealthy—was himself the 
noblest of all the citizens of Athens—marked out, by birth as well 
as by talent, the natural leader of the order which he destroyed. 
By releasing the deliberations of the popular assembly from the 
control of the Areopagus, this high-born genius deprived the con-^ 
stitution of all stability, and exposed it to every blast of popular 
caprice. It w^as no longer a machine regulated on known prin- 
eij^es, but subjected to the wanton management of the most 
influential demagogue of the day. 

Such are the facts as recorded by history, and it only remains 
for us, to analyse, if possible, the motives which could have ted 
auck a man to piffsue such a line of conduct; to endeavour to evolve 
some general principle, which may guide us in our judgment of 
the conduct of our contemporaries. Personal ambition not only 
overcame all tliose selflsk feelitigs of regard, which he might have 
<b6eit supposed to entertain for the interests of his order j but still 
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more fatally blinded him to the eventual ruin he was preparing 
for his country. That he did deliberately plan and accomplish the 
overthrow of the authority and weight of his order is evident, when 
we consider the composition of that august court whose rights he 
abrogated. The Areopagus consisted of a linaited number of the 
most eminent characters of the day, and of ‘ all the nobles of 
Athens distinguished by extent of possessions and sobriety of 
mind’—in Aristotle’s words, v.’Kovrcj} xai 

Ji«(pEpovTsr. These therefore'presented an insuperable obstacle 
to the ambitious views of Pericles, who knew how much more 
easy it was to excite a mob than to persuade an assembly so con 
Btituted. He determined to rid the vessel of its ballast; and the 
event answered his expectations. 

The aristocracy made inilecd an honourable struggle against the 
torrent of democratic power, but this w'as finally terminated by 
the banishment of Hiucjdides; and Pericles, the demagogue, 
became the virtual autocrat of Athens for the remainder of Ins life. 
This period indeed extended to nearly fifteen years, during the 
greater part of which he continued to exhibit the splendid—and 
unrivalled—example of a spirit equal to the control of the elements 
which itself had evoked. At length, with the gloomiest anticipa¬ 
tions for the result, he felt the charm rapidly dissolving, and found 
himself obliged to guide the stonn he could no longer restrain. In 
despair, he plunged his countrymen into that fatal war from which 
no wreck of the ancient constitution was destined to emerge. Athens, 
which, on the day when the Areopagus was shorn of its strength, was 
not on|^.one of the eyes of Greece, but in truth and effect the lead¬ 
ing state, saw within a few short years, under the energetic^ padfie 
and consvstent influence of a reformed system, her colonies wrested 
from her, her fleet annihilated, her walls levelled with the ground, 
and a new tyranny imposed upon her citizens by their hereditary 
rivals. During the brief interval that had elapsed, the strife of 
fliction within her walls had not been less fierce and furious than 
Ac struggles of war without. The polished eloquence of Pericles 
had been succeeded by the hoarse denunciations and rabid fury of 
a Cleon. Scarcely were the tones of this 'base brawler silenced 
when there appeared on the stage of public life a youth pre-eiM^- 
nently qualified to be the popular leader of the Athenians. The 
of Pericles, Alcibiades, compensated for the want of bis 
tincle^s |;raver political ability, by a splendour of genius wbkdi 
dazded >ftll eyes, an address which captivated all and a 

iiariety and depth of knowledge whkh peculiarly'belongedito Ae 
jrapil of Socrates. Yet gifted as be was, and 
ewnUy pliant to allow him to adopt whatever line of 
appear beM odenla^d to^win 4he popuiice^at^^^i8^^ be 
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found It impossible to acl ipt him elf with '^ufiRienl idduss to the 
evei \ai>ino cuiunit ot vulgu caprice, and in an evil hour, both 
for hiinstU and Ins countiy, gave up the ungiatifiil ctJoit in 
despaii, and enlisted lumselt in the seivice ol her most inveterate 
enenius Thus were those tilents, which in a more healthful state 
of things might have proved the oniament oi the salvation oi his 
parent city, toiiveito<t into instiuments of the most deadly iniuiy. 
It i<) a melancholy letiectioii, though the fact is iiivaliiablc to the 
student ol the human cliaractei, fliat the restless activity winch 
chaidctciiscd both these noblemen, Ptudes and Alcibiades, was 
the symptom ot a nioibid exciUnitiit oi iiitilloct, which issued, in 
the descendants of both, in foimsof insanity varying in a inannci 
not Uiconsistcnt with the respective chaiacteis oi the individuals. 
The giandcluldieii ot the gra\c statesman Perules became gun¬ 
ning idiots, those ot the mote uKuiuial Ah ibnuh s, traniic maniacs. 
For these ciicumstances wc liave the aulhoiity of Aristotle. 

In Ponu we vuw a state (»f things moie tcadily intelligible to 
a native ol tin (oiumeiit, tlian to an uneducated Fnghshman oi 
the present diy. A caste, noble by blood, monopolized all the 
higliei ofhees ot stale, and weie alone eligible to magistracies 
This exclusive s^stuuwas biokui down by the lacuuan laws, after 
a piotraeted stiiiggk bitwei a the patricians and plebeians. Prom 
the peiiod of these enactments the load to the highest honours of 
the state was opened to eveiy Homan citi/en; a lew oltices coi>- 
nected with the religions eeieinouial being alone cxnitmed to the 
patiiciaii oidei Hus systiin, so leinarkably similar to our own 
provisions on the same subject, continued, without any important 
alteration, toi upwaids of two ceiituiies. During this pciioct, 
Rome made peipetual advances m powei, civilization, unci aits« 
After a contest which could only have been maintained by a sin*^ 
gularly eneigetn and united anstociacy, she had obliteiated her 
gieatiival Caithage fioni the tace ot the eaith; and duiiag the 
intervals of that mighty struggle had achieved other conquests^ 
equally important and scarcely less aiduous. Her cup of proa- 
polity was full, the whole westein woild was at her feet, and no¬ 
thing but internal dissensions could have tarnished her glory or 
endangered her sectiiity. 

The contests between distinct races had long ceased—the no- 
IMtty of plebeian blood equalled the patricuaiis iii the number of 
iheis staUiea, tbe iiplendour ot their tnumplis, and the estimation 
of the pAiblic; the dusenaioiifi which ensued, therefore, assutned a 
ww and the opposing factiorvi were distinguished only as 

^ifiah and ihep 0 m* The ixqHd ancl enaimous ludux of wealth 
foUo^ed their long care^ of conquesls rendered every Ho*- 
iMtO eHuen impa^entof ibcMw laborious and ^gal babas by whieh 

2 H 2 alone 
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alone permanent independence can be srciired: the meanest 
bearer of that proud title thought it beneath his dignity to earn bis 
daily subsistence by mechanical arts, and was eager to become 
a landholder, by converting into private property those piiblic 
estates which bad hitherto supplied the goiieial treasury without 
the necessity of taxation. Hence the clamorous outcry for an 
agrarian law; a clamour not unheard indeed in earlier times, but 
which now acquired foimidable power from the character of the 
individual who had put himsellf at the head of the democratic fac» 
tion, and led the needy and rapacious in their assault upon wealth 
and authority. Tiberius Gracchus w^as endowed by nature with 
all the talents necessary to a successful demagogue ; he was con¬ 
scious of his power to direct the populace, and his ambition ren¬ 
dered him willing to invest them, at any sacrifice, with a sway 
which lie foresaw w^ould be virtually his own- And who was the 
man whose personal views incited him to invade the privileges of the 
aristocracy, and rob that order of an ascendency which had proved 
so auspicious to the destinies of Rome ? On the paternal side his 
family w^as at the head of the plebeian nobility, while on the ma¬ 
ternal side he was the grandson of Afiicaiuis, and boasUjd the 
noblest strain of patrician blood. It is not, indeed, unlikely that 
personal resentment had some share in kindling his animosity 
against the senate. Their refusal to sanction the treaty w'ith the 
Nuniantincs, which he had guaranteed as the quaislor of Man- 
cinus, had probably stung him as a personal indignity, and hurried 
him into the ranks of faction before be had maturely weighed the 
consequences of his conduct, l^hc changes which he propped 
principally affected property, and had he carried these into effect 
by constitutional means, his name would not perhaps have been, 
as it now is, inseparably connected with the promoters of sedition. 
Constitutional measures, however, were found insufficient, for the 
time at least, to effect his purpose; and in the frenzy of thwarted 
ambition, this rash or unprincipled politician had recourse to one 
of those violent expedients which, breaking down the established 
principles of a government for the sake of some ideal amendment, 

deal a vital blow to the entire system. ^ 

The constitution of Rome had invested the tribunes individually 
with the right of a veto upon all proposed enactments. Ihe 
offied* erected as a defence to the popular liberties, was sacred 
and inviolable; it was held for one year only, and the holders were 
elected by the people. Octavius, a colleague of Grkchus, ve^ 
tmsed to exercise his right, and put a veto upon the favoutjte 
measure of the demagogue: the infuriated refortner, burBin^ wim 
a zeal which coiUd not brook the delay of even a few mo»w»s> ap¬ 
pealed to the sovereign will of the people. AdoptM^ ^ fav<mnte 
^ sophism 
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sophism of all demagogues, ancient and modern, he tauglit them 
tliat all power was to be exercised fur their benefit; that to oppose 
their wdll was treason against the source of all power; and tiiat 
no institution was so venerable, no rights w'ere so sacred, as to be 
allowed to interfere with the imniediutc accomplishment of their 
desires. Such doctrines prevailed ; the people forcibly assumed 
a power unknown to the constitution, they violated the sacred 
character of the tiibune’s office, and expelled Octavius for doing 
whut he was created tribune to do—giving a veto to a measure 
which hCf rightly or not, considered dange^'ons to the common^ 
wealth, 

Uy this disastrous step Cracchus ttinmphed ; the agrarian law 
was carried, but instead of producing the happy effects which it 
might possibly have done had it been established by lawful means, 
it proved the death-blow to the tranquillity of Koine, The bar¬ 
riers of the constitution were biokcn down; foice had overpowt'red 
legal light, and by force alone could any future contest be derided 
between factions set free from all the restiaints which usage and law 
had formerly imposed. Accordingly, the history of the following 
century pi cscuts an unbroken seiies of conspiracies, massacres, and 
civil wars, until the battle of Acliuni, precisely one hundred and tw'O 
years after the first fatal virdation of constitutional law, gave the 
empire repose by submitting it to a tyrant. Ten years after the 
tiibuneship of Tiberius, his brother Caius appeared on the stage* 
Of the fury with which this grandson of the elder, and brother-in- 
law of the younger Africanus prosecuted his hostility to the senate, 
we may foiin some idea from the fact recorded by Plutarch, that—* 

‘ Whereas the orators, before him, in all addresses to the people, 
stood with their faces tow'ard the senate-house and the comitium, he 
then for the first time turned the other way, that is to say, towards 
the forum, and continued to speak in that position ever after. Thus, 
by a small alteration in the posture of his body he indicated something 
very great, and, as it were, turned the government from an aristo** 
cracy into a democratic form. For, by this action, he intimated that 
all QTQiors ought to addreis themselve& to the people ajid not to the senate.* 

After procuring the restoraiion of his brother’s agrarian law, his 
next measure was to extend the freedom of the city to all the Italian 
allies. The evil of the Roman assembly already was, that its num¬ 
bers were greater than was consistent with the character of a deli¬ 
berative b(^y, but by this change he would have placed the entire 
government at the mercy of any during faction which could muster 
a sufficient force to take violent possession of the comitium. After 
an undisturbed domination of two years, he lost the confidence of 
tho people, and, having'dared to array himself against the consul, 
he and a multitude^ of his pdherents pertshe^d in die streets of 

Rome 
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Romo. Soon after, the recurrence of foreign M^ars and the immi- 
ncJit danger witli M'hich Rome M^as threatened by the descent of 
the northoni baibarians, put a stop for a time to internal dissen¬ 
sions ; but the i'onstitution had never recovered its health, and on 
the restoration of comparative peace—the wound opened again—' 
the mob party instaully resumed thoiv violence. Their new 
leader was Caius Marius, and in this instance the demagogue 
was himself a natural <ieinoc!'at. Bom an ludigent plebeian, Ma¬ 
rius had risen from the ranks to be the most successful general of 
his day; and it was not tiu-iefoie unnatural that lie should attach 
himself to the parly fioin which he spiung, and declare uncom¬ 
promising hostility to a system whose advantages his biutal igno¬ 
rance lUleily incapacitated him from appreciating, llis history, 
however, furnishes to all demagogues a warning lesson on the 
danger of the weapons proper to their vocation. 

Iweii Marius, outrageous and uns<Tupuious as lie was in support 
of his party, lost, in his sixtli consulship, their coididence. Ser- 
vilius (Raucius the praetor, and Satmiiiuus the tribune, his readiest 
and most useful inslninients, became dissatisfied, and raised an 
uhia-deoiocrat insurrection, in which they seized the Capitol. The 
democrat consul found himself in the new position of leader of 
the conservative party, and was obliged to besiege his former sup- 
poiters, whom, on their sun under, he unsparingly massaered. But 
the first act of the drama was rapidi) chawing to a close. The 
piiiieiples of jinaicliv and disorder had diffused their iidlueliee 
thioughout the body politic', and geneial dissolution was at hand. 
Rome saw' all Italy lu aims at her gates, her Asiatic possessions 
tiansferreci to an eastern despot, tiglity thousand of her subjects 
butcherc'd in a single day, and the sovereignty of the sea in the 
undisputed possession of pirates; she saw, on every side, insult, 
injury, and menace, and looked buck with astonishment and 
despair to the proud height fiom which she had pieeipitated her¬ 
self. From this abyss the indomitable energy of a single indivi¬ 
dual W'as destined to extricate her. Sylla, a Cornelian by descent, 
haw that the salvation of his country depended on the lestoration 
of {lower to the party to which he belonged by birth, and was 
attached by political feeling. He espoused the cause of the 
aristociacy, and his unconquered energy and accomplished 
talents, no less than his merciless recklessness as to means, 
ensured the triumph of the party he led. He subdued the 
insurgent Italian states, and was rew'arded with the command 
of ttie expedition against Mithridates. Fain would the demo¬ 
cratic party, headed by Marius, have deprived him of this well- 
earned honour. By actual force they repeated bis appointment 
and transferrod it to Marius. But their triumph wras as ephemeral 

as 
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as it was violent. Sylla unhesitatingly marched his army back 
to Rome, overthrew his adversaries, banished their leaders, «ud 
entrusted the management of atlairs, during his own absence, to 
Cornelius Cinua, whom he imagined a faithful partisan. The 
departure of Sylla was the signal for new commotions. Tiie 
exiled Marians returned, new democratic leaders sprung up, and 
Home, tlie mistress of the civilized world, was blockaded, cap- 
lured, and plundered by her own children. Marius, aided by 
the renegade Cinua, re-established the popular party, and signal¬ 
ized his triumph by the proscription of all that vi'as noble, digni¬ 
fied, or virtuous in Rome. 

IJis sanguinary carter of vengeance was shortly terminated 
by his death, and he bequeathed to Cuuui the task, equally 
hazaidous and ungracious, of supporting the democracy and 
becoming the antagonist of his foimor patron. Cinna was the 
first tyrant Rome had seen since the ex|)ulsioii of the 'J'arquiiis. 
During the three yours of his uncontiolled and ruthless doniiua- 
tioii his fellow-citizens leainl, by ample experience, that there 
is no tyranny so unrelenting and caprichnis as that of a successful 
demagogue ; that the absolulo will of a mob, embodied and per¬ 
sonified ill a single leader, is at once the meanest and the must 
ferocious of despotisms. Misciies so extensive and intense 
scaicely admit of alleviutiou fr<)m the ceitainty that vengeauce 
must ultimalely, as in this case, recoil upon the tyrant. Cinua was 
assassinated by his own soldiers; and the leadership of the 
popular paity devolved on the younger Marius and Papirins 
Cuibo, who exerted tljcmsches to the utmost in preparing against 
the stoim already lowering from the ea-st. 

In the meantime, Sylla, disowned and cast ofl’ by his coun¬ 
trymen, coutimied, with a forgelfuliiess of soHish and paity feel¬ 
ing uuprecedeiited in history, to wage a successful war with 
JVlitliridates. Peisi'veriug iu hostilities 011 his own responsi¬ 
bility, and with his owm resources only, he peremptorily refused 
to sheathe the sword until he had compelled that monarch to 
submit to the conditions he proposed, lie brought the con¬ 
test to the desired terniiiiatiou, and without delay resolved to 
return to Italy, and rescue his countrymen from the iron op- 
j^ssion of the opposite faction. The entorpiise was gigan¬ 
tic. The Marian party had tw'o hundred thousand men iu 
arms, and boasted that the populace, not of Rome only, but 
of every allied state and muuicipal town iu Italy, w^erc devoted 
to their cause. To encounter such an opposition Sylla led no 
more than thirty tbouaand men. Among these, however, w'ere 
the ilower of the aristoeracy, and the remnants of those brave 
warriors with whom he bad achieved the* glories of the Social 

War; 
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War; men whose animosity against the dominant faction in 
Rome was equal to their enthusiasm for their leader, and both 
were boundless. The struggle was desperate, but at the end of 
three years not a single man of eminence belonging to the demo¬ 
cratic faction was to be found alive in Italy. All had perished, 
either by proscription, in tin* field, or in the massacres which ter¬ 
minated the long^contchted sieves, and S 311 a found himself as 
undisputed lord of Rome as Marius or Ciniia had ever been be¬ 
fore him. This extraordinary man’s views, however, were not per¬ 
sonal ; he bad no desire to retain in his own hands the supreme 
authority of the state, and he accordingly applied himself to the 
teform (we use the word in its proper sense) of the constitution, 
and the restoration of power to the aristocracy. The senate was 
purged of its democratic members, and reinstated in all the rights 
and privileges uhicli had belonged to it before the innovations of 
tlie Gracchi. The popular branch of the government was limited 
by depriving the tribunes of the initiative in the assembly, and 
confining their power to the simple veto; while the knights, to 
whom the Gracchi had confined the judicial power, were deprived 
of that privilege, and reduced to comparative inrigniticauce. 
Lands in various parts of Italy were assigned to the Syllau vete- 
ram, W'ho were thus distributed throughout the peninsula as out¬ 
posts and guards to the re-organised government; and iiaving 
thus accomplished liis gieat pin pose of re-establishing the aristo¬ 
cracy, Sylla abdicated his dictatorial power and retired to an 
unmolested privacy. 

The individuals w'honi his retreat left the most piominent charac¬ 
ters on the stage, w^ore Catiiliis, Rompey, Mctellus, Ciassus, l^pi- 
dus, Hortensius, and Lueulius. Catulus, the civil leader of his 
party, was the son of that colleague of Marius whom, on his final 
triumph, the gloomy demagogue had condemned to death. He was 
a stern and uncompromising asset tor of the privileges of the Semite, 
and both foresaw and predicted every danger wbicli menaced its au¬ 
thority ; and had he possessed the military genius of a Pompey, the 
eventual fate of his party might have been very different. Pompey, 
the representative of a family lately ennobled, and the son of a 
most unpopular father (who perished in his tent, probably by 
the hands of his own soldiers,) had, from his first appearance on 
the stage of public life, attracted universal attention by the activity 
and success with which he reunited the fragments of his father's, 
veterans after the death of Cinna, and joined Sylla at the xBoet: 
critical moment of bis careen His subsequent successes in SicHy 
and Africa confirmed the opinion entertained of his military talents. 
Metellus, die representative of Uie highly ennobled patricka 
family of the Cssciiii, *by the steadiness of his charaoter end miii* 
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tary skill, served as a counterpoise to the more active ambition of 
Pompey. Crassus, the representative of the Licinian family, 
highly noble although plebeian, M'as the son of that illustrious 
orator who was butchered by Marius. His title to the position 
of a leader rested rather on his enormous wealth than on any pre¬ 
eminent ability. Lepidus, a patrician of the Emilian race, 
scarcely deigned, even before the deatli of Sylla, to pay due obe¬ 
dience to the senate, and was preparing, under the new^ character 
of a democrat and a patriot, to destroy his party and imitate the 
example of Cinna. Horteiisius, a new man, and, bad not Cicero 
lived, the first orator of ancient Rome, had acquired by the talents 
and assiduity he displayed at the bar, an infiuence second to that 
of none among his noble associates. Allhough by natural incli¬ 
nation and acquired position an aristocrat, his political feelings 
were loo feeble to induce him to plunge into the vortex of faction. 
His eloquence was always at the service of his party, but he could 
never be prevailed upon to enconutcr llie laborious vocation of a 
pohticul partisan. His boast was lliat his voice had never been 
silenced by the din of arms. JiUcullus, tlie most amiable of men, 
and the bosom friend of Sylhi, had escaped the sight of the bloody 
scenes which accompanied that leader’s victories, having been 
employed during that period in Asia. His intellect was evidently 
of the highest order, but the enervating infiuence of the Epicurean 
doctrines,.w'hich aftbeted him as well as his friend Hortensius, 
robbed him of the energy requisite for a great political leader. 

Such were the most prominent public characters at the death 
of Sylla. They were, however, supported by a phalanx of virtue, 
talent, and respectability, which would have given weight and 
stability to any government; nor is it possible to omit particular 
notice of two of their adherents, then rapidly rising into notice 
and distinction, Cicero and Cato. It would be utterly super*^ 
fiuous to enlarge upon the character or position of men so well 
known as these ; but it may be permitted to us to remark, that if 
profound political knowledge, and the extensive inquiries of one 
of the acLitest of human intellects into the principles of society 
and goyernmeut entitle a man^s opinion to deferential attention, 
the suffrage of Cicero will have no ordinary weight in favour of 
the party he espoused : while, on the other hand, if keen powers 
of observation, strong liommon sense, and a stern regard for 
public morals as tl>e basis of public happiness, enable a man to 
estwate tl^ practical effects of the institutions operating around 
him, ^the voice of Cato^ must be decisive as to the superior meiit 
of the sristocf^tic '^st^ of Rome. 

>:Wehave!aIrba% traced this system through one cycle of declinej 

it fiow iethaiiurfbr u^ consider^ how the 
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reconstructed edifice, fortified as it was by rank, valour, wealth, 
eloquence, and philosophy, was so suddenly overwhelmed ia 
common ruin witli the noblest and ablest of its defenders. Alas I 
we liave already twice asked a similar question, aud our answer 
must again be the same as before. The warning voice of his¬ 
tory is monotonous, but its very monotony, like the funereal 
knell, only renders it more solemn and impressive. The pei^ 
sonal ambition of a minority of the aristocracy, comprehending 
some individuals of surpassing ability, led them, ia an evil hour, 
to head the pcjnilace in attacks upon their own order, which 
they M'ere thus able, step by step, to subvert. The first to 
pursue this course was Lepidus, who, under the picteuce of 
asserting the rights of the people, took up arms, and threat-^ 
ened to inarch upon Kome, abrogate the Syllan institutions, and 
restore the deiuocracv, 'The Joss of the history of this rcbelliou 
by Sallust is one of the most serious misfortunes political history 
has to deploie. Ilis atlcmpls, however, were met with vigour 
by Catulus aud Poinpey, who dispeised his adherents aud drove 
him into banishment, vviiere he died, the victim, as it is said, to 
disappointed ambition. 

The pressure of the Serloriaii war, and the insurrection of tlie 
Italian slaves, suspended for a time tlie process of destruction; 
the more stirring spirits of the age, united against a public foe, 
bad neither opportunity nor inclination to prosecute intestine 
feuds, \\ ith the return, liowtwcr, of peace and prosperity 
recurred the peiiodical fit of political agitation. "Jlie tribunes, 
no longer contented with a defensive powc^r, eageily claimed their 
old weapon of attack—the light of initiating measures in the 
assembly; aud in this claim they were supported by Pompey. 
He bud taken umbrage at the dissutisfuctiou exhibited by the 
senate with his conduct in the Scrtoriaii war, and still more at 
their refusal to invest him pieinaturely with tlie consular insignia 
—and thus mere personal pique threw bini for a time into the 
enemy’s ranks. IIis influence enabled the tribunes to achieve 
their aim; in consequence of which the slate was again committed 
to the tumultuous fluctuations of popular agitation, which rapidly 
hurried it to destruction. PVom the iiist moment of his rene- 
gadosliip he was hailed as the popular idol of the day. The 
incense of this new adoration intoxicated him with its fumes; and 
be hurried foward in his mad career, until he was uuiversally 
regarded as the most deadly enemy of the Henatorial order. But 
this was not the coui^c for which either nature or position bad 
intended Pompey. One of the most active of the followers of 
Sylla, bis pretensions to the new character of a patriot were too 
manifestly hollow and spurious long to delude even the most cre¬ 
dulous 
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dnious of the populace. For a time the cheat prevailed : there 
was, liowever, at least one by-stander who watched with exulta¬ 
tion and contempt tlie frantic folly of the new man of the 
people ; one who, with no party to betray and no principles to 
compromise, had sagacity enough to perceive, dial the ancient 
avenue to the supreme power had been again broken open, when 
the offensive privileges were restored to the tribunes ; and who 
felt, also, that he had the resolution necessary to penetrate it, 
and to impose on the aristocracy the yoke, which Sylla had mag¬ 
nanimously disdained to compel them to receive. The future 
l-iord of Rome saw his patli prepared and smoothed for him by 
every new act of the triumphant demagogue—and lie awaited his 
hour. Juliu.s Csusar was the representative of the noblest branch 
of the Julian family—a house which traced its origin to the royal 
stock of Alba, and, amid the obscurity of distant ages, claimed 
the goddess Venus as their ancestress. 'Ihirtcen patrician sta¬ 
tues adorned his hall, the original of each of which had held the 
consular oflice or others of equal dignity. If nobility of birth and 
the conscious pride arising from such distinction were alone suffi¬ 
cient to set man above the arts of a demagogue, assuredly Ctesar 
could ne\er have descended to them. Hear the youtliful demo¬ 
crat’s own boast respecting the splendour of his descent—‘ My 
aunt Julia,’ lie savs in his funeral oration over her, ‘ was mater¬ 
nally descended from tlic kings of Rome; pulerually, she was 
connected Avith the immortal gods. For her mother’s family, 
the JVlarcii Reges, arc the descendants of Anens JMaiciiis. The 
Julii are the descendants of V^enus. There is, therefore, in our 
family, both the sanctity of kings, who are the most powerful 
among men, and the holiness of the gods, to whom even kings 
themselves are subject.’—If, again, family injuries could exaspe¬ 
rate man into an implacable hostility against the party by whom 
they had been inflicted, Caesar ought to have been found among 
tlie deadliest foes of the Marian faction. The Julii had been 


nearly exterminated during the sanguinary persecution set on 
foot by Marius. The future despot himself had escaped the 
storm, through the accidental connexion of his aunt Julia 
with MariuSj in consequence of which he was brought up 
tinder that chief’s immediate superintendence. His marriage 
with Cornelia, tire daughter of Cinna, had tended to coiuiect him 
, still more dosely with the democratic party, and to impress upon 
him the facility with which absolute power might be attained 
under a pretended advocacy of popular rights. From the first 
moment, therefore, of his appearance in public, this first 
of Roman Nobles never ceased to proclaim popular senti- 
foents, and to^ropresent himself as the patron and supporter of 

democratic 
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democratic principles. Long, however, did he keep himself in 
the back-ground, contented with watching the ample preparations 
in progress by the Syllan leaders for the prosecution of bis ulte¬ 
rior designs. For him there were no premature honours, no ex¬ 
traordinary commissions ; and he was compelled to wait until the 
full age required by law qualified him for the important situations 
in the gift of the people. The three years pi-evious to his consul¬ 
ship had been signalised by a keen and tedious contest between 
Pompey and the senate. 1^1118 great general, victorious in his 
Asiatic campaigns, had assumed an almost irresponsible and abso¬ 
lute authority. Relying upon his popularity with the army, he 
disposed of kingdoms and provinces, as though he had conquered 
on his own account, and not as the servant of the state; while he 
had taken on himself to promise his veterans grants of land. This 
haughty and arrogant demeanour met with merited opposition on 
the part of the senate, headed by Crassus, who insisted that the 
acts of Pompey, like those of any other officer, should be sub¬ 
mitted to the constitutional chock and revision of tlie senate. In 
vain had he procured the consulship for two successive years for 
his lieutenants and creatures, Afranius and Fiso; the .senate con¬ 
tinued obstinate, the acts remained unratified, and the veterans 
still murmured at the delay of the expected gratification. It was 
in this situation that in an evil hour he listened to the application 
of Ca;sar. Returning unexpectedly from Spain, Julius soon 
perceived the true state of affiairs, and resolved to employ the 
personal ambition of Pompey and Crassus in furthering his own 
ulterior views. Ciassus was already his friend, and subjected to 
the magic influence of the stronger over the weaker mind. So¬ 
liciting a secret interview with Pompey, he proposed that fatal 
coalition from which may be dated the downfall of Roman liberty. 
As the price of co-operation, he engaged to procure the ratifica¬ 
tion of Fompey’s Asiatic acts, and the assignment of lands to the ' 
soldiers, as well as to allow Pompey the personal direction of 
affairs in the city. The proposal was accepted, and every vir¬ 
tuous Roman heard with alarm and indignation, that the low 
popularity of Caesar, the unbounded wealth of Crassus, and the 
military power of Pompey, were leagued in opposition to the 
aristocracy. i • 

llie senate, however, though alarmed, was not dismayedy.' 
and succeeded in forcing upon Caesar, more as an antagonist ' 
than as a colleague, Calpurnius Bibulus, a near connexion and * 
faithful adherent of Cato; nor would the conspuratora-have 
ceedhd in their plans, had not the laws been violated and set'aside.' 

first question on which the senate placed tfaema^veb in 
di/het opposition to the measures of the triumvivtie'Was>^tbe 
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assignment of lands. The original proposal of Pompey com¬ 
prehended only his veterans, but in tlie hands of Caesar the mea¬ 
sure had been extended into an agrarian law, which embraced no 
less than twenty thousand of the poorer citizens. This the 
senate, as might have been expected, utterly refused to admit, 
upon which Caesar, in the true spirit of a reformer, defied their 
opposition, and declared his intention of appealing to the 
assembly of the people, a large proportion of whom were directly 
and most vehemently interested in the success of the measure. The 
decisions of the assembly were in themselves independent of those 
of the senate, and had the proposal of Ceesar been legally adopted 
there, it would not have been the less law in consequence of its 
previous rejection by the senate. The laws had, however, imposed 
two most important checks on the popular deliberations; and 
both of these were in this instance violently broken through. 
The constitutional veto of Caesar’s colleague, and the protest of 
the Augurs, w’ere treated with equal contempt. The chiefs 
appeared in the rostra, and declared their intention of supporting 
the will of the populace, not by their influence only, but, if neces¬ 
sary, by force also; the consul was driven from the forum, and 
confined to his house for the remaining eight months of his 
magistracy. The constitution was thus annihilated, never more 
to be revived ; the aristocracy was again prostrated, and the tri¬ 
umvirs, backed by the deluded mob, remained undisputed mas¬ 
ters of the republic. 

The infamy of these proceedings fell upon Crassus and Pompey, 
while Caesar reaped a full harvest of popularity: tiie former noble¬ 
men had fatally betrayed the order to which they belonged and 
which they had in earlier days defended, but the latter, though of 
far higher blood than either, was only following up the line he had 
marked out for himself from the beginning. Popular as be was, 
however, the time had not yet arrived when Csesar could with 
safety grasp at the ultimate object of his ambition. The idol of 
the people, he had not yet supplanted Pompey in the affections of 
the army, and could not therefore hope to direct a successful blow 
against his colleagues until he had secured a sufficient military 
force in his personal interest. To accomplish this object, be asked 
and obtained that extraordinary commission by which the province 
of 'Oaul was ceded to him for five years, a period within which 
hc'lm^ed to be able to model aw army able and willing to achieve 
foot him--tte undisputed sovereignty of die civilised world. In 
the meanttime the .^mestie government of Rome was entrusted to 
Pompey^ and . lie,tfrom negligence or design, allowed a spirit of 
tutbulentee'and diamder to nrise w'hich he at length found it im- 
poelible to ieptes9.; Elvefy form of violence* in which tbe licen- 
; tiousness 
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tioiisiiess of the populace, or the tlemoniacal passions of individuals 
could display themselves, disgraced the administration of the trium¬ 
vir; and the illegal tribuaesliip of Clodius, the banishment of Cicero, 
the war waged in the forum belwemi Clodius and Milo, and the nuir- 
der of the former, an: among the outrages which attest the feeble¬ 
ness or treachery of the hand which held the reins of government* 
Thc’five years were now drawing to a clo»e, and a new compact be¬ 
came necessary between the three lords of the ascendant. Crassus, 
wearied of remaining an idle spectator of the warlike glories of 
Caesar, and the domestic superiority of Pompey, claimed for him¬ 
self the East, and the Parthian war; Ccesar obtained the renewal 
of his commission, while to Poiiipey was assigned Spain with 
her armed legions, as some balance to (he military power of his 
rivals* The city, meanwhile, still conliiiiKHl a scene of lawless 
disorder, and at length the senate, with the concurrence of the 
people, conferred a sole consulship on Ponipey, with the powers 
necessary for putting an cud to a state of affairs so disgraceful, 
Tims was tlie supremo authority consiitutionally coininilted to 
Poinpey. The aim of all his hope \mis reached, and lie imagined 
that the necessity for dissimulation was at an end. The hauglity 
spirit of the aristocrat was again let loose, and he now only sought 
to drown for ever those most ^ sweet voices* by whose favouring 
breath he had been wafted to his proud position* In his over* 
weening arrogance, he saw not that the eye of one was on him, 
who marked with joy and exultation the frenzy that supplied him 
with his most effective weapons; he dreamt uot that he had sealed 
his doom, and that the avenger w'as at hand. In Itis newly resusci¬ 
tated zeal for the aristocracy, he banished upwards of forty of the 
principal heads of the democratic party—and these all found refuge 
with Caesar. Under such circumstances no private feelings could 
have prevented the collision into which the respective positions 
of these two leaders luirried them* Pompey’s utmost wishes were 
realized, he Imd attained the point at which he was willing to stop; 
Caesar fitMn the outset had had far higher aims, and his restless 
spirit could know no repose until they w'ere attained. The fate df 
Crasstts and his army left them to divide the field without an arbi¬ 
trator. The issue of the cloriug contest between the aristocracy 
aod the democracy of the Roman state is well known; Italy sub* 
milted without a blow to the high-born traitor to his order, vriio 
had made himaeif the asaertor of popular rights and die tribunieiatt 
privileges ; while Pompey and the body of the nobility, of whom^ 
after a long seri^ of injuries inflicted on them at fab hands; bw^was 
bow the last •diief and the last hope, were compeUed^ jto bate 
aecourse t^iheslavbh populations of the eastior siipporiU - 
t It must not however be inaaidued that «ttthomldn£amifes of 
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Rome were ranged under the banner of Poinpey, for in the ranks 
of his adversary we And the Fabii, the Valerii, the ilSmilii, the 
Licinii, the Antonii, and the Syllan branch of the Oornelii, names 
than which no nobler can be found in the page of Roman history. 
Not a few of these illustrious families had, no doubt, pleased them¬ 
selves with the fond conceit that it was in the nature of things absurd 
to imagine that the real strength and dignity t)f the senatorial order 
were invaded by a J uliiis, and left to the defence of a Pompeins; 
names not less widely distinct in point of ancestral dignity to a 
Roman ear, than Russell and Peel would be to ours. The 
result, however, proved their error; and after a desperate 
struggle,- not relaxed in energy by the death of Pompey, the aris¬ 
tocracy were compelled to submit, and saw their order de¬ 
graded by the introduction of barbarians from the provinces, and 
base partisans from the city. So immense was the intlnx, and 
such the ignorance of the strangers, that ridicule was mingled with 
indignation, and the following notice was distributed in the city— 
Bonvm factum, Ne quis novo senatori curiam ostendat —importing 
that no good citizen should shew the new members the way to the 
House of I.K)rds. It is not surprising that a strong reaction should 
have been produced by measures so violent; and that many of the 
most zealous partisans of Caesar, on recovering from their delusion, 
should have become his most inveterate enemies, and joined 
the remnant of the aristocratic party, in that rash enterprise to 
which they were led by him who was entitled uUimus Romanorum. 
The feeling of the populace meanwhile had passed tlirough the 
usual transition. In their brawlings for liberty they had been led 
by Cassar; supported by them, Caesar had attained the supreme 
authority, and under his administration they found some respite from 
those positive evils which had oppressed them under the compara¬ 
tively unstable government of the preceding demagogues. Their 
rtupid cry for liberty, therefore, was now' converted into che^s 
for the tried benefit of their ^vourite’s domination. Cassar 
became their watch-word, and those who had in good faith fought 
the battle of popular freedom, found themselves suddenly aban¬ 
doned by the very parties they had desired to serve. Taking 
advantage of diis -state of feeling, the Ceesarian chiefs proscribed 
and extmninated all the remaining beads of the opposite partyy 
and- thus deared the ground for the erection of a social edificei. 
IPiOi natural -contest among themselves was the next act of the 
4iBina-T4nd the western world became the inheritance of a youth, 
ndicwe highest and indeed only claim rested on the name of Cssar. 
'V' .'ScaRlyi however, were the -advantages, short-lived the honours, 
which tl^ Jluhan vace derived from these gigantic efforts, this 
bouB^leaa ^ aeewntilaMbn of -miseiy and 'Cridie. Caligttia was the 
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only prince of that lineage who, after Augustus, enjoyed the 
fruits of Caesar’s blood-stained ambition. ^J^he second emperor 
was a Clandian, the iifth u Dumitiaii, both among the highest 
names ,of the ancient aristocracy; and fearful was the vengeance 
they to61t on the upstart nobility for the injury the order had sus¬ 
tained at their hands. No such design, probably, was meditated 
in their wanton and frantic cruelties, but the retribution was not 
the less certain or signal because it w as inflicted by an unconscious 
hand. 


Such are the facts w hich history has handed down to us respect¬ 
ing the subversion of ancient goveriimculs ; and the only lesson 
which the perverted ingenuity of the advocates of democracy can 
deduce fioin them is, that concessions to the popular voice should 
be made at the first outci}^, witliout resistance or dcia}'. I'hcse 
w ould argue, that had Pericles granted every thing they desirerl to 
the people, no Cleon could ever ha\e appeared; that had Tibe¬ 
rius Gracchus fully succeeded in his designs, there would have 
been no room for a Marius or a Cinna. \\*e are, however, 
inclined to take a far diffeient view of the case,—convinced 
that concessions so premature would, in cither instance, have pre¬ 
cipitated the dissolution of the bonds of society, and have brought 
the respective states more rapidly to the conditiuii in which they 
were at length found by Lysauder and Sylla. The idea of satis¬ 
fying popular clamour by concession while anything remains to 
be conceded, is founded on a fallacy of the most palpable descrip¬ 
tion. The popular will is not tlic sentiment of any definite and given 
body of men; if so, it would be easy to ascertain their desires, and 
to know with what they w'ould rest contented; it is the emanation of 
countless and ever-changing minds, mingling in perpetual agitation, 
and ever stirring up some new' cause of turbulence. As w'ell might 
you attempt to eater into a compact w'ith the wave w'hich breaks 
upon your shores, that when its spray shall have vanished it shall be 
followed by no succeeding billows, as attempt by concession to 
arrest the inroads of the governed upon the powers which exercise 
coercion or restraint upon their W'ilL It would be, by no means, 
difficult to prove,-r—on the contrary, it is as clear as the sun at noon¬ 
day,—that were this principle of concession to the popular voice to 
Jbe so completely brought into action as that the actual majority of 
individuals composing any community were to possess the supreme 
authority, na society could possibly subsist. It can hardly be 
doubted that the actual majority of every coniinunity are at all 
times hostile to Law; that hence every social system carries in 
its own body the seed of a natural decay^and tliat unless this 
tendency to political dissolution eflected at some point of the 
process its own c.ui^, all society must long since have,ceased to 
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exist, and we must again have gone back to the state when 
^ wild ill woods the noble savage laii/ But this, like every other 
evil arising from the necessary conditions of our existence, brings 
its remedy with it. Long before the final consummation of 
anarchy and licence, a reaction takes place; the multitudes of the 
timid and tlie feeble see themselves, with horror, left to the tender 
mercies of the ferocious and the strong, and joyfully surrender to 
some bold spirit their unnatural and odious tVeedoiii, as the price 
of protection. 

Such is the cycle which all free human societies arc perhaps 
destined to run; but we are not mere puppets, whirled round by 
a machinery over which wo can exercise no contnd; it belongs 
to every generation to accelerate or retard its own progress, 
and to render inevitable change, gentle and inoffensive, or san¬ 
guinary and disastrous. VVe aic all destined finally to undergo the 
mortal shock which will reniove us from earthly interests and pas¬ 
sions, yet we know that it depends in no small degree upon our¬ 
selves whether that <*h:uige be preniutiire or <»lher\vise, and that it is 
mainly in our owu powx*r to render the decline of life tranquil and 
even cheerful. One means alone can secure to any society the 
largest amount and longest duration of political happiness of 
which its institutions are capable, and that is the strenuous and 
unremitting clfoits of all the governing party, aided by the wise 
and good of every class, to maintain llie sanctity of law', and the 
inviolability of right. VVe have seen that the fatal blow to the 
liberties of both Alliens and Borne was dealt through the violated 
riglits of the privileged orders. The lesson is neither local nor 
temporaiy ; the facts are only exemplifications of the great prin¬ 
ciple winch governs human affairs, that in every state there must 
exist a conservative and innovating parly ; a party in possession of 
powder, and a party bent upon obtaining it; that the latter consists 
not of one body, but of an infinite and self-generating series; and 
that when the first detachment has gained the desired position, it 
in turn finds assailants in its former followers. If then the party 
which should naturally be conservative, yields on principle at every 
summons, an endless series of precipitate changes, with all their 
attendant horrors, must be the inevitable result; if they relax 
their efiforts for 411 instant, they must be swept away by the resist¬ 
less torrent of innovation. 

- .——— Sic omnia fatis 

In pejus mere, ac retro sublapsa refeni; 

Non aliter quam qni adverse vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 

Atque ilium in prmceps prono rapit alveus amni. 

Political sciolists may oppose one more objection to the appeal 
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on which we have ventured. I'hcy may contend that the intro¬ 
duction of the representative system has so modified practical 
politics that we cannot fairly argue iVoiii the changes vvliich 
ancient governments underwent, to the probable results ot altera¬ 
tion in our own. The representative system has doubtless con¬ 
ferred the greatest benefits cii tlie cause of rational liberty, by 
affording the means of extending to mIioIc nations privileges which 
could otlierwise only lie enjoyed by individual cities. If, however, 
the representulive bodv are to be the serxilc delegates of the 
popular will, and the mere channel forcomeying to the executive 
the demands of the mob, it constitutes a form of government 
infinitely wilder and mou; daiigeious than the fiercest ot the 
ancient demociacies ever witnessed. It presents all the disadvan¬ 
tages of tin; most abst)lute democracy, without offering any of the 
chances of safety which a public assembly of the people, even 
imder the worst cireiiinstauces, aftoided. In the most furious 
assemblies of Athens and of Home, their best and wisest citizens 
W'eie always there to be heard ; Anstid(\s and Phocion, Cicero 
and Cato were still able at least to raise their voices, and let the 
people know’ the true tendency of the course they weic puisuing. 
Hut iVorn a represoutallve body, such as we have sup))Osed, all 
wusdom and viiluo might be excluded, and, if the pioplc were 
bent on unwise or iiuipiilous measures, assuredly would be ex¬ 
cluded, and thus, at tlic very moment of impeudiiig ruin, no 
warning voice might be heard, no persuasive renionstjunce raised. 
Nor let it be supposed that tlic inilueucc of such men as we have 
been naming \va.s insignificant. Their enemies were obliged to 
have recourse to banishiiieut and assassiiuilion to rid themsclvea 
of a foice which they could not long have resisted—the accumu¬ 
lating force of justice and reason overpowered for a time by the 
fury of passion. Hut such a constitution as we have been sup¬ 
posing would rid itself voluntarily of a safeguard which llie ancient 
enemies of their country, in limine, and prospectively, were 
obliged to remove by violence and blood. 

We have little connexion, immediate or remote, with the aris¬ 
tocracy of the empire^ we earn our biead by the sweat of our 
blow’, and no change short of one which xvouhl convulse our 
country to the centie could affect our interests. Our only mo¬ 
tive, therefore, in offering these suggestions, is a deep and uun 
alterable conviction, that an aristocracy like our own, checked as 
it is by the knowledge and spirit of the times, is the form of go¬ 
vernment under W’hich the greatest portion of liberty is enjoyed, 
and person and property jnost effectually secured. Of tyranny 
from the English government, neither we nor any other sane 
human being has thcb slightest fear. Our demagogues prove, by 
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their daily conduct, that they at least have unbounded confidence 
in its lenity and forbearance. Convinced, therefore, that the eu- 
tlianasia of the British constitution predicted by llnnie has not 
the remotest probability of becoming its ultimate fate, o€lr fears 
take the contrary direction, and we entirely agree with the Ame- 
ricun writer, Jiriscoc, that if the liberties of Britain 
be beneath the dagger of the Democracy. 

It would have been easy to have illustrated our argument from 
the annals of our own country and of our French neighbours, 
but the results of these struggles arc not yet fully developed, and 
national or party feeling might have biassed the impaitiulily of 
our judgments: we have therefore preferred an appeal to the 
mighty dead, whose fall career of glory, passion, crime, and ruin is 
before ns; at the approach to whose sepulchres all the sordid 
infiuentes of interest and petty jealousies of party vanish, and from 
whose experience we can only glean the sacred lessons of wisdom 
and of trutli. 

laberty is the vital principle of every true political system, as 
oxygen is of alniosphcric air; and yet [)hilos<)phers teach us, that 
of tliat very aUnospluMe four parts out of five consist of an ingre- 


perish, it must 


dicut iiostilo to life, and which cauuot be breathed for a miuute 
without inflicting sudden death. One of the greatest liuhls and 
ornaments of our own period, surprised at this proportion of bale¬ 
ful iufluonce, surmised that the grand secret for health and lon¬ 
gevity would be to augment the vital and diminish the deadly 
ingredients. The experiment was tiled : a gas containing a fur 
greater proportion of oxygen than the atmospheric air was firo* 
cured, and great was the deligiit W’illi which Sir Humphry Davy 
inhaled the lesnscitatiiig draught: his chest expanded, his blood 
flowed more freely, visions of glory glanced before liis eyes; hut 
the action soon became involuntary; grins, not spontaneous, 
distorted his countenance; his limbs severally assumed inde¬ 
pendence of action; total self-forgetfulness ensued; he was con¬ 
scious only of an insatiable craving after the pemicious vapour 
w'hich had intoxicated his senses; and had the experiment been 
long continued, inevitable frenzy must have been the result. 


Aut. VI.— 1, Lives of the British A rchitects, By Allan Cunning¬ 
ham. 1vol. (Published in the 1^'amily liibrary.) London. 

i2. Designs for Parsonages and Farm Houses^ &c. By K 
Hunt. 1828. 

3. Exemplars of Tvdor Architecture* By E. F. Hunt. 1830. 

’C'VERY country has an architecture moroor less peculiarly its 
own;" formed, like the character and language of its in- 
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habitants, by the blending of various foreign ingredients which 
have at different periods introduced and naturalized themselves, but 
which have been also in turn modified by tlie original stock, as well 
as by the local peculiarities of cliniate, soil, social condition, and 
political liistory. 

This NATIONAL character attaches itself far more to domestic 
architecture than to that which is displayed in public buildings, 
ecclesiastical or civil. In the erection of these, the architect, often 
himself a stranger, or taught abroad, has sometimes wholly copied 
a foreign model, and meridy transferred the entire cathedral or 
palace from the banks of the Uhiiie or the Po to those of the 
'Jliames and Isis, liut in designing the residences of ilu' opulent 
classes of any country it became necessary to consult the inunners, 
Jjiihits, and wants of the future occupanth, the character of the cli- 
juale, and the nature of the ordinary materials within reacli. And 
in whatever «legree the architect has neglected lo adapt his design 
to the type required by these local circumstances, to that extent Itas 
lie sinned against taste and propriety, and failed in producing that 
harmony of ideas, that association of ornament and purpose, which, 
as an essential element in the quality of beauty, it is the object of 
his art lo create. 

It is not to be disputed that in the domestic architecture of our 
towns the classical style in some of its modifications, CJreciaii, 
lioman, or Italian, has proved itself correctly applicable, and from 
its constant adoption has become appropriate to such situations, 
to the exclusion of other styles. Its horizontal lines and storied 
orders, pedimented vvindpws, and balustered attics, accommodate 
themselves with peculiar facility to the disposition and purposes of 
town houses, whether couiiected in row s, or standing separate from 
each other. The same style, in some of its many varieties, has 
become equally suited to suburban villas ; and the apparition of 
a Gothic abbey, or Baronial castle, in Waterloo Place, could be 
hardly more startling and offensive than at Chelsea or Richmond. 
Even Holland House, venerable though it is as a remnant of the 
olden time, and agreeably reminding us, as we pass it, of the days 
when St Giles’s stood ‘ in the fields,’ and Covent Garden was the 
plemaunce of a rural convent—now that Loudon has embraced it, 
looks quite out of place ; and the toy-shop architecture of Straw¬ 
berry Hill and other s6udisant Gothic villas, supposing even they 
were pure examples of the style they usually caricature, would be 
grating to the feelings from their refusing to harmonize with the 
character of the buildings that surround them. ^ ' 

This same irtcongiuity is, in our estimation, a strong, perhaps a 
conclusive argument, against the adaptation of tlie old English, 
ot what is usually called the Gothic, style, even to iiJmrdies in 
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similar situations, and compels us to regret the numerous examples 
of tlic kind which arc daily perpetrated in the vicinity of the 
metropolis. , Prepossessed as \ve are in favotir of the pointed style 
for ecclesiastical edifices in general, yet \vc cannot overcome the 
sentiment of repugnance excited by their striking discrepancy in 
these cases, from the characteristic architecture of all the neigh¬ 
bouring buihlings. However pleasing and approj)riatc the}- would 
have been in the days when Westminster Ab))ey was reared, and 
when Clicapsicle presented a double row of fantastic gables like the 
market-place of itoiterdam, 

‘ Sed nunc non erat his locus 


London has been completely Italianized in its general archi¬ 
tecture, and the two modes contrast too strongly to please in juxta¬ 
position. 

In the greater number of cathedral towns the comparative mag¬ 
nitude and importance of the (‘alliedral itself is sufficient to give 
the predominant character to the place, or, at least, to the close^ and 
its immediate environs; and hence in these situations the inferior' 
buildings should be made to follow the tone impresseil upon the 
scene by that edifice; and the residences in its vicinity are most 
phrasing when they have a monastic character. But when a 
church is to be erected in the midst of rows of modern Italianized 
houses, it is for the ecclesiastical building to follow, not to give, 
the prevailing character of the scene. In such a position, however 
rich and elegant the design, however pure the style, however per¬ 
fect the execution of a (iothic (rdifice, its general effect is, to 
our feelings, completely destroyed by a want of Jiarniony w'ith the 
genim lod. Styles so distinct will no more combine in an archi¬ 
tectural scene than in a single building; and there seems to us as 
much incongruity, and even barbarism, in the introduction of a 
Gothic church among the horizontal cornices and Grecian peristyles 
of a modern street, as in the justly ridiculed Palladian windows 
which pierce the west front of the rich Gothic cathedral of Milan, 
—as much as there w^ould be in placing a Grecian chapel in the 
quadrangle of Trinity or of Christ Church. 

In such cases not only is the advantage of assimilation, one of the 
principal elements of beauty, lost, but the dissimilarity of the 
objects brought into contact, and the discordant ideas they sug¬ 
gest, are destructive of the pleasurable effect either class of objects 
would produce by themselves, and a source of positive pain to the 
beholder. 


In the erection, however, of a country re.sidence, where the 
choice of a style is less fettered by the proximity of other buildings, 
associations of a more general and imaginative nature come into 
play, and dictate the adoption of the national or indigenouK 
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arciiitecture. In i\m country^ which is still rich in the possession 
of numerous specimens of buildings, both ecclesiastical and do¬ 
mestic, belonging to the earlier ages of its history, the old English 
style^ in some of its varieties, is that which we consider specially 
appropriate to au English country residence. The village churcli 
alwa}s—often the parsonage—and usually the neighbouring farm¬ 
houses and cottages, partake, in their several degrees, of this cha¬ 
racter, and assist in determining its choice. The natural scenery 
around presents congenial images in the venerable grove vvdlh its 
patriarchal rookery, and the ancient oaks spreading their broad 
arms over the lawns and glades of tlie feudal park. The local 
annals of the estate, of the site itself, or of the proprietor’s 
family, combine to call for the employment of a st}le which 
is connected with so many of the most pleasing recollections of our 
national history. The irregularity of outline which it admits, and 
indeed almost requires, allows of any arrangement of the apart¬ 
ments which coinfoilor fancy may suggest, and accommodates it to 
all llic varied wants of modern life. Moreover, it is equally ap¬ 
propriate to every rank of habitation, from the princely palace, of 
which so valuable an illustration has been aiforded in the recent 
magnificence of Windsor, dowm to the snug parsonage or humbler 
cottage. And its intrinsic beauty and picturesqiicncss are thus iu- 
ci eased and set off by the valuable qualities of harmony with the 
neighboming buildings, titness for all its possible purposes, and 
histoiical and local association. In all these points it inliniteiy 
excels the classical st}Ics. The symmetry and rcgulaiily of these 
interfere wdth the convenient disposition of modern apaitinents; 
their poiticosand colonnades sliut out the liglit, unless made so 
shallow as to destroy the intended effect; nor, in our opinion, does 
their outline harmonize with the general character of tlie rural 
scenery of ibis country, any more than their plan w'ilh its climate, 
or the ideas they recall with its history. * T’o us the Giecian 
temple appears as completely out of place in au English land¬ 
scape, as would a cloistered abbey or feudal castle in the ptairies 
of Kentucky or the Illinois. 

'I'lic history of domestic architeclure in England is still for the 
roost pait unwiitlcn, and would form the substance of an highly 
interesting work. From the remains, so often ploughed up in our 
fields, of villas with tesselated pavements, and baths of very uitilicial 
construction, there can be no doubt that the Romans, duiing their 
occupation of the island, introduced very generally their ow'n style 
of house-building; and the Biitons liiemselves probably copied 
from them to a certain extent, as their descendants evidently did 
in the plan and decoration of their religious edihees. But from 
the complete absence of any remnants of the British habitations of 
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that day, it is useless to speculate on their form or materials. The 
Same remark applies to the Saxon aera; for the few simple circular 
Or square towers of three or four stories, which are the most 
ancient buildings we can trace in the island after the departure of 
the Romans, apparently erected rather as military posts for 
the protection of the country, or as places of temporary refuge 
during an invasion, than as pcrinanent residences, Coningsburgli 
in Yorkshire and Castlcton in Derbyshire are some of the largest 
and best preserved examples of these early Saxon fortresses, if they 
in truth belong to that aera. 

Rut our Saxon ancestors reared few such places of strength. 
Their habits were peaceful and agricultural, rather than warlike; 
and they lived, as William of Malmsbiiry informs us, in low and 
mean houses, having no pretensions either to splendour or strength. 


Jt was indeed this defenceless condition of the island which rendered 


it so easy a prey to the Norman conqueror. And it was to remedy 
this defect, and secure his newly-acquired dominions, as well 
against invasions from willunit as rebellions within, that William 
lost no time in erecting strong castles in all the piiiicipal towns of 


his kingdom, as at Lincoln, Norwich, llochestcr, &c,, for the 
double purpose, as we arc told by Stow, ^ of strengthening the 
towns and keeping the citizens in awe.’ His followers, among 
mIioui he had parcelled out the lands of the English, had likewise 
to protect themselves against the resentment of tliose they had 
despoiled, and imitated their master’s example by building castles 
on their estates. The tuibuleiit and nnsettlcd stale of the kingdom 
during the succeeding reigt»s caused the rapid multiplication of 
these strong-holds ; until, in the latt(*r cjid of the reign of Stcqdieii, 
there are said to have been no fewer than 1116 castles completed 
in England alone, ^ 'I ho whole kingdom,’ says the author of the 
Saxon Chronicle, ^ was covered ^^ith tlicin, and the poor people 
worn out with the forced labour of tlicir erection.’ It was soon 


found also that they were likely to be no less inconvenient to the 
sovereign, enabling a cabal of barons to beard the power of their 
liege lord ; and one of the lirst acts of Henry II. waste prohibit 
the erection of any castles without a license. Some of these are 
extant, 'J'he oldest known, is that granted by Richard II. to 
Richard Lord Scrope, his chancellor, for the building of liolton 
castle. It is styled in the document, * Licentia bateliare, kernel- 
lare (crenellare), et machicolare’. 

Many of the castles of this age were of great size, and possessed 
atiertain rude grandeur of design. To the single keep-tower of 
earlier dTate several other towers, both round and square,were added, 
iiniteil by flanking walls, so as to inclose a goI)gonal court-yard, 
the entrance to which was usually d)etw*ecn two strong contigifotts 

towers. 
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towers. An outwork, called the barbican, often still further tlefended 
the approach, as wxdl as a moat and drawbridge. Plates of iroi» 
covered the massive doors, in front of which the grated portcullis 
w'as let doMii through deep grooves in the stone-work; and overr 
head projected a parapet resting on corbels, between which were 
the openings called machicolations, from which melted lead, hot 
water, and stones could be thrown on the heads of the assailants 
who should attempt an entrance; by forcing, or, as was llie usual 
mode of attack, firing the doors. The gateways of Cacrlaverock, 
Tunbridge, Conw^ay, Curisbrook, and Caernarvon, are good speci¬ 
mens of this kind. J"he keep-tower, or stronghold, rose pre-emi¬ 
nent above the rest, and generally from an artificial mount. It 
contained the well, without Avhich the garrison would not have 
been enabled to hold out in this their last place of refuge; the 
donjon or subterranean prison, the name of which was often ex¬ 
tended to the whole keep; and several stories of apartments, which 
w'ere probably not occupied by any but retainers, except during a 
time of siege. The staircase which communicated with these sto¬ 
ries was cither pierced in the thickness of the walls, or built on 
the outside of the tower. 

After the age of Edward HI., who both ameliorated the insti¬ 
tutions of the country, and introduced into it a certain degree of 
elegance and refinement, we find a considerable improvement in 
the character of the habitations which remain to us. By degrees 
it was found possible to associate much convenience and magnifi¬ 
cence with the strength requisite for defence ; and tlie tbrmer con- 
lincd plan of the close fortress expanded into a mixture of the 
castle and the mansion. The courts were multiplied. The tilt- 
yard, surrounded by the stables mid domestic otiices, occupied one« 
A second galew^ay led from thence into tlie inner court, which was- 
often double, and environed by the principal living range, consist¬ 
ing,of spacious and magnificent apartments, file hall, the banquet- 
ing-room, the chapel, with galleries of communication, and nume¬ 
rous sleeping chambers. The windows were often large and 
beautifully ornamented, but always high above the ground, and 
looking inwards to the court. The keep was entirely detached 
and independent of these buildings. Such was the royal palace of 
Windsor erected by Edward 111.; and such the splendid baronial 
castles of Warwick, Ludlow, Spofford, Harewood, Alnwick,^ 
KenilworUi, Kagland, and many others. The last mentioned is 
one of the n^t perfect examples we are acquainted with, of the 
union of vast streuglii and security with convenient accommo^a^* 
tion and great, pitiamental splendour. The keep is a'p^iect 
fortress in itself, apd encircled by a range of minor towers and 
moat. Its masoDiy .w unrivalled# .. x 

At 
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At a later period, a still further change took place. The 
powers of the great barons had long since yielded to the growing 
dominance of the crown, backed by the w ealthy and commercial 
classes inhabiting the towns, wiio wxne admitted to a considerable 
share of political power, and strongly supported the royal autho¬ 
rity, as a necessary protection for their peaceful and industrious 
pursuits, and for the wealth which they accumulated through these 
means. The reign of law, in short, had gradually succeeded to 
that of the strong hand. The peaceable were able to trust to the 
executive for the defence of tlieir persons and property, rather 
than to the strength of their own Avails and roof-treos, or the 
falchions and iron mail of tludr friends and retainers. Tlu^ resi¬ 
dences of the nobility and rich landed proprietors again assumed, 
though by degrees, and, m ith the exception of some districts, like 
the borders of England and Scotland, a civil in place of a military 
appearance, lieauty and ornament were consulted by the builders 
instead of strength, and llie convenient accoinniodation of the 
ordinary indwellcis, in lieu of the means for disposing of a 
crowded garrison, and its necessary provision in time of siege. The 
mansions erected under those circumstances partook but slightly 
of the castellated character. ^J'hcy usually retained the moat and 
battlemented gateway, and one or two strong turrets, to build which 
a royal licence was still necessary; but their defensive strength 
could only have availed against a sudden and momentary attack. 
They were generally quadrangular in form, the larger class inclos¬ 
ing two open courts—of which one contained the stables, offices, 
and lodgings of the household; the second, the principal or state 
chambers, with the hall and chapel. f>arge and lofty bay win¬ 
dows, reaching almost to the ground, and several of them opening 
to the gardens on the outside of the building, though these were 
inclosed by high battlemented walls, and generally by a moat 
likewise, evidenced a sense of coniparative security from external 
violence. Wingfield Manor-house, in Derbyshire; Cowdray, ia 
Sussex; Kelmingham Hall, in Suffolk; Penshurst, in Kent; 
Deene Park, in Northamptonshire, and Thornbury Castle, in 
(lloucestershire, are some of the richest specimens extant of the 
highly-ornamented embattled mansions of the time of Henry VII. 
and VIII., the period of transition from the castle to the palace, 
and undoubtedly the best sera of English arcliitecture. 

Such^ buildings differed but little from the monastic residences^ 
of the same, or of an earlier date. The lordly abbot emulated 
the proud baron in all the outward demonstrations of wealth; and 
perhapa more than rivalled him in the interior luxury and conve- 
nimices of bis establishment. It seems probable, indeed, that the 
latter merely imitated the improved accomnfbdations and still in¬ 
creasing 
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creasing magnificence 'which these cloistered virtuosi were'the 
first to invent, or copy from their continental brethren. And 
when unprincipled violence overwhelmed them, good and bad, 
ill one undiscriminating catastrophe, and they w'ere rudely thrust 
forth from the sumptuous asylums, whose riches and splendour 
had so largely helped to draw down this ruin, by provoking the 
envy of laymen and the rapacity of the monarch,—these stately 
structures required but little alteration to fit them to the purposes 
of the nobles and courtiers upon whom the favour of the ^ de- 
spoiler^ had bestowed them. 

Of the minor country residences of that and the earlier reigns, 
many, interesting examples remain scattered through the island, 
sometimes fulfilling their original destination, but far more fre¬ 
quently employed only as farm-houses, and going fast to decay. 
JExcept in an occasional moat, the embattled gatew'ay, and a strong 
w^all, generally embattled also, inclosing the court-yard on those 
sides where the buildings were wanting, they exhibit but few means 
ef defence. Aubrey, himself, writing in the seventeenth century, 
thus describes, in his quaint and picturesque way, the character¬ 
istics of the old manorial or hulbliouses of the times of the Plan- 
tagenets and "J^idors. 

* The architecture of an old English gentleman’s house (especially 
in Wiltshire and tliereabout) Avas a good high strong Avail, a gate¬ 
house, a great hall, and parlour ; and Avithin the little green court, 
where you come in, stood on one side the harne. They then Ihouyht 
not ihc 7io'ise of the threahold ill musique. Tiiis is yet to be seen in 
severall old houses and scales, e. g, Bradfieltl, Alderton, Stanton St. 
Quentin, Yatton Keynell, &c.’ ^ 

In 

• MS. in the Asbrnnlean Museum, at Oxlbril. Inthis MS., which is the rough draft 
of, or rather au imperfect collection of materials for, u history of his tiative county, 
■\IVilts, Aubrey bt'gius by what he calls ‘ Chn>nulogia Arclutectonica,’ or An Inquiry 
into the History of English Architecture. He, however, makers hut very little way in 
this branch of his work, not having even clearly arrived at a knowledge of the rela-* 
live ages of the circular and pointed arches. Some of his remarks, besides their 
relation to our subject, are expressed in a style of such /i/’/iVc/t?, thatvre cannot forbear 
extracting them, more especially as they have never’been in print. Had Allan Cuii- 
ningbam been acquainted with them, wc are sure they would have found a place iti 

delightful and instnictive volume. The old antiquary's sad and woeful regrets 
after the * good old tunes’ of heritable Jurisdictions, had their root probably ia 
the destruction of lus own hereditary priiperty during the civil wars. The en> 
baxrassments which commenced then at length reduced him to complete poverty, ia 
which he died about 1680, * Hie Saxons,' he says, ‘ who succeede<l the Homans 
in this country* were so far from having arts, that they could not even build, 
with stone. The church at Olastou was thatched. Tliey lived sluttishly, in poor 
houses, where they ate a great deale of bcefe and mutton, and dtank good ale in a 
brown mazzard, and their very kings were but a fort of £inmnrs. The Norman* then 
came, aud taught tiiem civility and building.’ * Fur the government, till the time of 
Henry VIII., it was like n 0 / bojreHf one within t'other; for ct^yholders fwho, till 
theh, were villeins) held of the lord of the manour, who held of a sujieriw lord* who 

bims^f, perhaps, of a superiour lord or duke, who held of tlie king. Upon any 

occasion 
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In the true spirit of an antiquary, he complains of die destruc¬ 
tion which bad even tiien taken place among these venerable habi¬ 
tations of our forefathers. Alas ! since his day, time and devasta¬ 
tion have been still more unsparingly at work there. Three, out 
of the four ‘ old houses and scales' he nientioas in this passage^ 
have, to our knowledge, been levelled with the ground, and the 
fourth exists only as a farm-house. 

The leading causes of the decay of those goodly halls which 
were formerly so thickly sown over the face of this country, that 
scarcely a parish or a manor was without one or more examples 
(for there were dowry houses and lower houses often erected for the 
junior branches of the family, in addition to the upper or great 
house), have been, of course, the concentration of landed property 
into larger 'estates and fewer hands, which has been gradually in 
progress through the last century or more, and the increasing pre¬ 
dilection of our wealthy classes for the gaieties of the metropolis 
or the crowded watering-place, rather tlian the quiet and simple 
enjoyments of the rural residence. The race of country squires 
has been thinning for a long time past; and willingly as we 
acknowledge the improvement in inannevs, infoimution, and re¬ 
finement, which has followed the more frequent intercourse of 
society in towns and places of amusement, yet it is questionable 

occasion of hustling, in those days, a great lord sounded his trumpet (all lords kept 
irumi>etoi's, even down to King James), and summoned those that held under him; 
those ugaiu sounded their trumpets, and so downwards to the copyholders and villeins. 
The Coint of Wanh was a great bridlo in those days. Ko younger brothers, by the 
custom and constiUition of the realmc, were to betake themselves to trade, but were 
churchmen, or retayners and servants to great men—rid good horses (hom' om/ 
took a purse;) and their blond that was bred at the good tallies of their masters, was 
upon every occasion freely lett out in their cjuarrells. It was then too coininon among 
their masters to have Feuds with one another, and their servants, at market, or where 
they met, in that slashing age, did commonly bang one another's bucklers. Then, an 
ejsquyer, when he rode to town, was attended by eight or ten men, in blew-coates, with 
badges. The lords (then lords indeed as well as title) lived in their countries like^ 
petty kings (roytUets) and had jura reffuiia belonging to their seigniories ; had their 
castles, and Lurroutf/is, and sent burgesses to the Ijow^r House ; had gallowes within 
their liberties, where they could try, couderau, hang and drawe ;—never went to TjOiw 
don, but in parliament time, or once a-yeare to do their dutye and homage to the king. 
The lords of manours kept good houses in their countries, did eate in their great 
gothique halls, at the high table or orciVe, the folke at the side tables.* * Kveiy baron^ 
or gentlemau of estate. Kept great horses for a man at armes ; lords had their 
mouries to furnish some hundreds of men. Then were entails in fashion (a good 
prop for monarehie.) Destroying of justice manours began in Henry VII., but now 
18 common, whereby the meane persons live lawless, with nobody to govern them, 
feanug nobody, having on nobody dependance. Thus, and by the selling of the 
church lands, is the balance of the government quite altered, and putt into the hands 
of the common people. No ale-house, nor yet innes, then, except upon great roads; 
when they had a mind to drink, they went to the friaries, and when they travelled, 
they had entertainment in the religious houses for three days, if occasion so long 
required. The meeting of the gentry was not then in tippling-bouses, but in 
the fields and‘ forests, with their hawks or houndes^^with tL^ir bugle-homes in 
silk baudric^ &€.' < 

whether 
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'whether some of the homely virtues and sterling qualities of our 
ancestors have not disappeared in the process. At least, we must 
consider its advantages to have been greatly counteracted, perhaps 
overbalanced, by the irremediable loss which the rural population 
have Nuft'ered from their desertion by the landlord, who formerly 
spent his rents among them, acted as the constant arbiter of their 
ditlercnces, the promoter of their festivities, the paternal corrector 
of their errors, and the guardian of the peace of the neighbour¬ 
hood, And we own that the glories of lirigliton and Cheltenham 
sink in our estimation, and give place to a feeling of melancholy 
regret, whenever we pass the remnant of some ancient manor- 
house, once the scene of comfort and joyous hospitality, now dreary 
and <lilapidated,—the porch removed, and leaving unsightly traces 
of its former station,—the richly wainscoted banqueting-room 
converted into a checse-loft,—the stone-hall, with its fretted ceiling 
and colossal fireplace, employed as the cellar,—its maiiy-mullioned 
bay windows blocked up with rough stone or uncouth plaster,— 
the chapel filled with straw and faggots,—the gate-house turned 
into the cart-stable,—the cows littered in ‘ the little green court,’— 
and the dank walks and almost obliterated terraces of the garden 
overgrown with nettles, among which broken balls, and vases, and 
balusters lie strewed about, attesting the ancient ornature of the 
place, and vividly recalling to the iniagination the figures of airy 
elegance or stately dignity, that once glided along the walks, and 
trod the broad flags, where now we see only the clumsy boor and 
gawky slip-shod dairy-woman. 

In a few of the houses, built during the reign of the last of the 
Henries, wc may observe some slight traces of tlie Italian archi¬ 
tecture, which in the next reign was more liberally ititroduced and 
mixed up with the original Tudor, or early English, into an irregu¬ 
lar, certainly, but, in most instances, an exceedingly rich and 
effective composition. 

Whilst in England, and the north of Europe generally, tbe 
debased Roman architecture of the lower empire, which forms the 
foundation of the Saxon, Norman, or lombard style, had been suc¬ 
cessively improved into those several beautiful modifications which 
are now classed indiscriminately under the term Oothic,—whilst 
artists of a genius meriting immortality, though a strange oblivion 
has shrouded almost all their names,were in these countries giving 
full scope to their inexhaustible powers of invention, iit the prev 
duction of an infinity of novel, daring, and magnificent coitGep^ 

tions, all of them beautiful, though scarcely any two alike,^—4Ae 

- -- — — - -- — - — ■ ^.— 

• The Life of WiUi»m of Wykeham is the only part of Mr. Cimniogha^s valarao 
a^diicated to these OlU^lel]lt wt^tthies, and the fault ia none of'the’'adtItoi^8. *' eaxeet 
and character of fixe beneficent prelate axe detailed not more oon<4|»Wieo‘ttMin eon ^orr. 

architects 
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architects of Ital^ had never stept out of the ancient truck, nor 
diverged for an instant into the luxuriant domain of the pointed 
style, but continued, uith a plodding perseverance, to combine, 
transpose, and confound, the ordern wliicli their ancestors had 
bequeathed to them as models. With the seat of empire, tlic arts 
had migrated to Consiantiuople ; and when the towns of Venice 
and Pisa were desirous of exhibiting their newly-born opulence in 
the erection of splendid cathedrals, it was in the capital of the 
lower empire, where St. Sophia had already risen to astonish the 
eastern world, that they were compelled to seek a fitting artist. 
Hut on the revival of learning the ancient Homan edifices were 
disinterred, and admired, and nioasurcd; tin; MS. of Vitruvius was 
decyphered; and llic eastern, or, as it is called in Italy, Lombard 
arcliitcclurc, was in turn corrected bv reference to its classical 
original. Hriinellesclii, cehibrated for having first dared the 
execution of the cupola, in the cathedral of riorenco,— Bramaiilc, 
the original dcsigniM* of St, Peter’s,—Michael Angelo, who com¬ 
pleted it, and all the contemporuiy architects, adhered to the 
Vitruvian style, even while engrafting upon it fantasies and conceits 
of their own—the move ilcfectivc the fiutlnu* they depaitcd from 
their model, until at length Palladio recalled them to the simple 
and correct beauty of the antique. 

At this late period the intercourse between the different states 
of Europe had become considerable, and the fame of the Italian 
architects was a subject of deep interest in this country, Avhere the 
rage for building was no less strong and general than in Italy. In 
the brilliant reign of Elizabeth, the English nobles and princely 
proprietors vied more than ever with each other in the luagmficence 
of tJieir niansious. It might have been supposed that the noble 
Tudor houses, such as wc have described them, with their 
pannelled w'alls, buttresses, and battlements, traceiied windows, 
sculptured dripstones, florid pinacles, and embossed chininey- 
sbafis, were sufficiently rich and gorgeous to satisfy the prevailing 
taste for splendour; but in their anxiety to strike and surprise the 
admiration of their countrymen, many deserted the native styles, 
and sought for designs, and even artists, from abroad, Italian 
architecture became, by degrees, the mode; and, even where the 
indigenous style was adhered to in the general design, many of the 
enrichments and ornamental features were borrowed from the 
Italian. Pirst of all, the porch, or gateway, as the most con¬ 
spicuous points on which to exhibit these exotic novelties, were 
dcK^ated on either side the ^entrance, and perhaps a second and 
third story above with pilasters, belonging to the different Greek 
oi;dei*s; the dopr-w^y jtself'exchanged the lojv pointed, or Tudor^ 
for the circular arch,—die deep, elegant, and sweeping Gothic 
mouldings, for the Vitruvian architrave, cut across by the awk¬ 
ward 
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ward projecting imposts. ‘The porch of Milton Abbey, built iti 
the reign of Henry VIII., is one of the eailiest examples of this 
innovation. Lower Marney-hall, in Msscx, built in the same 
reign, is another. In plan it is a regular embattled quadrangular 
mansion, built entirely of brick. I'lie gate-tower is flanked by 
large and lofty octagonal turrets with narrow pointed windows, but 
topped with lotus-leaf ornaments and scrolls instead of battlements^ 
while the mullioiis of the large windows lorniinate above in de¬ 
based Ionic capitals;—all lliese enrichments are moulded in brick. 
Next was intioduccd the cuptila, whose invention in Italy had 
made so much noise, that it appears our country squires were 
anxious to have miniature specimens of it at home. Jt was applied 
as a co\ering to the high tuirets, round, square,or polygonal, which 
flanked tlie entrance or teiminaled the angles of the building, and, 
surmounted with gilded vanes, certainly produced a rich and im¬ 
posing effect, as we experience in Burleigh and Cohhum. The 
parapet over tlie porcli and the projc(‘tiug wihdovvs was, at the 
same lime, exchanged for the pediment; and busts of tlie twelve 
Caesars, and similar devices, look tlie place of the ancient heraldic 
animals and shields. Then followed the remoyul of the panelled 
battlements, and the substitution of a parapet carved into fantastic 
iiotciies or scrolls, or peiforated with oval openings, aiul oina- 


mented with obelisks, balls, busts, statues, and other singular 
decorations. 'These lan up the gables, which were often twisled 
into strange shap<*s, ami sometimes wholly replaced by the level 
balustrade. And thus the most characteristic features of the old 


style, its numerous sleep gables and spiry pinnacles, were suc¬ 
ceeded by the uniform hon^tonlal straight lines of the new. At 
length the whole buiidiiig was siirromvded by columns or pilasters, 
rising, tier above tier, to the exhaustion, sometimes, of the four 
orders,—open arcades took the place of the entrance porch,—and 
nothing remained of the Tudor style but Uic niuilioucd window, 
which, however, was of itself sufficient to give a peculiarly pic¬ 
turesque and old-fashioned aspect to the whole building. 

It is customary with architects and amateurs to exclaim against 
die transition style of this age as ‘ a bastard offspring of an un¬ 
natural combination,* ^ replete with extravagant absurdities,’ 

But in truth we consider these Precisians somewhat hypercritical. 
The great question respecting any style appears to us to be, not 
of what elements it is composed, but what is its effect? If strict 
unity and chastity of style is an essential in architecture, wher^ 
are we to find it ? Not, certainly, in the Italian school, whetliei' 
of Bramante, Palladio, or Inigo Jones. Not in the Roman of 
the Colossaeum, or the theatre of Marcellus. Those architects 


. * Hvaitf Excmplaxi. 
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who can digest the union of the column and the arch, or who 
scruple not to raise a steeple upon a Grecian temple, need scarcely 
revolt at the association of the gable with the pediment, the inul- 
Honed window with the balustered attic. To us it has always 
appeared that the architecture ot the Klixabethan age coustitates 
a style of its own—not well delined, it is true, but what style is 
well deiined beyond the pale of the pure Greek ?—a compound 
of two extremely <lifFercut inodes, the Italian and the Tudor 
Gothic, but being, in fact, neither the one nor the other; and ia 
which the contributions i'ronieach are brought, not into liarsh and 
repulsive contrast, but generally into harmony, the Italian being 
somewhat Gothicised, and the Gothic Italianised, till their opposing 
features are subdued, and a iertium quid produced, which has as 
much title to rank as an independent st>ie as the Anglo-jNormau, 
for instance, which is a decided passage from the Roman to the 
Gothic, just as die Kli^abethau is from this back again to tlia 
Roman. i\nd indeed there is, as might be expected, no iticon<« 
siderable similitude between tiiese two transition styles ; the same 
repealed tiers of cinmlar arclies, resting on Roinau columns, the 
same excess of decoration, even to the spiral-twisted columns, and 
the angular, tliamonitJed, or Cluiiese-looking and Arabesque pat¬ 
terns of their sculptured ornaments. We cannot see on what prin¬ 
ciple those who aihnire the elder and the ruder of these mixed 
styles, so loudly decry the similar mixture of later date. At all 
events, though willingly acknowledging the pure Gothic, as seen 
in some of the rich Tudor mansions, colleges, or abbeys, to afford 
the most perfect moilels of our early architecture, and that the 
style which succeeded this was a deterioration—w’c vet do not 
envy the mind of that man who cun view tlic noble and splendid 
piles of J..onglcat, CluuUou, VVolIaton, Burleigh, Cobham, 
Biickling, Audley End, and many others which w'e could nume^ 
with no feeling but critical disgust, and call tliem architectural 
abortions. To our fancy, as to Mr. Cunninghanrs, there h 
something indescribably pleasing in the luxuriant richness of tlie 
buildings of that age ;—but it is not owing to tl^eir size or pro-» 
fusion of ornament, for we could mention many houses of a minor 
class, and of simple design, which produce the same effect, in 
spite too of their Italian features, they possess a general character 
much more exclusively English than either the correct Pulladian 
which succeeded them, or the pure Gothic of the preceding 
age, which at the same period was common to France and Ger- 
maiiy as well as England. There may be such, but we have cer¬ 
tainly np recollection of any building resembling a true Elizabethan 
mansion in any part of the continent. Those which approach 
nearest to it among the French, and German chateaux, or public 
buildings, are yet removed to an immeasurable distance by the: 

high 
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high many-storied roofs which, with their tiers of small gabled 
windows, look like the hull of a three-decker with all its ports 
open. In Italy itself, from which the designs and the architects 
themselves came, we know of no true parallel: the inullioned 
window, for instance, is always wanting. It is evident that the 
Italian design was alw'ays greatly altered to suit the climate and 
the taste of England. 

Indeed, were wc liot afraid the comparison might be considered 
profane, we should say there is something in the rich irregularity 
of the Elizabethan arcliiteclure, its imposing dignity, gorgeous 
magnijllccnce, and quaint and occasionally fantastic decoration, 
reminding us of the glorious visions that Hitted across the imagi¬ 
nation of the immoital bard of the same age. lie, like the 
architects of his days, borroweil largely from the foreigner, but 
made his importations appear (exclusively his own, lie had the 
same contempt for the pedantic traimncls willi which the classical 
dramatists were w'ont to fetter llicir genius, as his contemporaries 
exhibited for the rules of the ^ orders/ And just as the purists of 
continental literature were, till lately, unable to appreciate his varied 
beauties, in their hoiror of his violations of the unities, his ejuaint 
illustrations, and homely touches of nature, solve tlnnk the Vitru- 
viaiiists—the men who measure beauty with the compasses, and 
gauge our sensations by the sliding rule, who think human nature 
has an instinctive perception of llii^ trite proportion of the diameter 
of a column to its height, and the depth of a inutuie to its projec¬ 
tion—overdo their part, and, in their minute criticism of this style, 
overlook the splendid eliect of the whole, and the pleasing impres¬ 
sions it almost universally creates. We recognise no other test of 
beauty. And to place our meaning in the strongest light, to take 
the bull, as it W'ere, by the horns, we avow ourselves admirers even 
of Uiat ne plus ultra of barbarism in the eyes of architectural 
scholiasts, the gate-tower of the schools at Oxford, with its five 
* storied orders richly dight,’ crowned with battlements and croch¬ 
eted pinnacles. Not that we mean to compare that building with 
the Parthenon on the one hand, or King’s College Chapel on 
the other. But we do not scruple to prefer it to any of the 
professed Italian, or, as they are vulgarly culled, Greek buildings, 
with which Oxford was afterwards disligured (not excluding its 
neighbour the lladclifi'c library), and to nine-tenths of the clumsy 
and inelegant compositions of the age of Wren and Vanburgb. The 
stylcof Elizabeth and James was tlie natural compound oiT(heold and 
long respected Gothic, with a new rival and opponent^ tb^ .^man* 
The style which succeeded was the Roman, debased^ and disfigured 
by all the caprices^ concetti, and grotesqueries of a ceutury of 
Italian architects, whose inventions never, ros^ idioye, the whim¬ 
sical. 

Symmetry 
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Symmetry was an essential element in the Elizabethan man¬ 
sion, though it admitted great irregularity of outline. Wliere the 
Italian style prevailed, as in [jongleat and Audley End, the form 
is regular, the roof-line horizontal, the sides Hat, and repeat¬ 
ing each other. J3ut though possessing much grandeur and 
beauty, we consider these examples lo have something of mono¬ 
tony, and to be inferior in richness to those which, like Burleigh, 
Charlton, and Cobiiam, combine a symmetrical plan with a roof- 
line broken by numerous and singularly ornamented gables and 
cupolas, while their projecting towers and w'iiigs atibrd intricacy 
of outline and great variety of light and shadow. 

The architectural garden, which always accompanied this style 
of mansion, is not the least pleasing part of it. We delight in its 
wide and level terraces, decorated witii rich stone balustrades, and 
these again with vases and statues, and connected by broatl flights 
of stone steps—its clipped evergreen hedges—its embowered 
alleys—its formal yet intricate paitencs, full of curious knots of 
flowers—its lively and musical fountains—its steep slopes of velvet 
turf—its trim bowling-green—and the labyrinth and wilderness 
which form its appropriate termination, and connect it with the 
ruder scenery without. Much have we regretted, with Sir live- 
dale Price, the barbarous destruction of many such quaint and 
venerable ^ pluisunces/ by the Kents, Browns, and Ueptons of 
the last half-century ; wlio, justly oft'ended with the extravagant 
stifl'ness, and grotesque fooleries of the JJutch style of gardening 
which immediately prec«‘dcd them, ran into the opposite extreme, 
and prided themselves on restoring the garden wholly to Nature, 
and banishing from it evenj vestige of art,—in bringing the wild 
scenery of the forest up to the drawdng-room windows, and 
making the house spring as directly from the grassy meadow, as if 
it w^ere itself a natural productioii, or had been pitched there for 
the day, like the tout of the Arab. 

We fear but few Elizabethan gardens have survived the havoc 
unhappily made among them by these rash improvers. Those of 
LieVens in Westmoreland, and FI addon Hall in Derbyshire, are 
some of the most perfect examples we ai*e acquainted with; and 
the mansions themselves being of about that date, and iite contem¬ 
porary furniture, by the good taste of their possessors, pi*eserved 
throughout in the same style, we are irresistibly carried back, as 
we tread their polished floors and trim alleys, to the days of 
Queen Bess, and almost expect to see her train of gallant cour¬ 
tiers and stately dames, emerge from behind some of the tall yew 
hedges, or to find them treading a galiiard in the venerable ban- 
queting-room. » 

The; ornamental garden came from Italy with the change 
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we have been last discussing, in domestic architecture* ‘ *Twas 
Sir John Danvers of Chelsea/ says Aubrey, ^ who first taught us 
the Italian gardens. He had well travelled France and Italy, 
and made good obaervations. He liad a line fancy, which lay 
chiefly in gardens and architecture. The gardens at Lavington 
in Wilts, and likewise at Chelsea, are inoimraeuts of his ingenuity. 
He w^as an intimate acquaintance and favourite of the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, who took great delight in ihul elegant garden 
at Chelsea. Wilton garden was tlie third garden, after these two, 
of the Italian inodc/^ Lord Bacon has, in liis Kssa}s, laid down 
instructions for foiining a garden in the taste just introduced in 
his time, and in whicli he took such ^ delight/ Whether he 
realized it at (jrotiuunburv, we know not; but that at Chelsea, of 
which Aubrey, in the abo\c-quoted MS., gives a detailed descrip¬ 
tion and plan, was by no means on so innginfiecnt a scale. Jt 
was to enclose thirty acres in all, and contain a closely shaven 
lawn or green of four acres, a wildcniess of six, alleys or shady 
shrubberies covering four acres, and the orchards, and garden 
proper, occupying the remainder. We cannot read liis descrip¬ 
tion of these several parts, and of the c-olumns, slatnes, Ibuiuains, 
aviaries, and banqueting-honse, which he introduces as orna¬ 
ments, though some of these may be considered trifling and re¬ 
dundant, without feeling, in defiance of Pope’s satire, that such a 
garden mtist have been a most appropriate accompaniment to u 
splendid arcliitecUiial mansion, and a delightful scene for exorcise 
or recreation. Our landscape gardeners, as well as our arcliitcTts, 
seem to have forgotten that utility and fitness are the two great 
sources of beauty, and the former ha\(! committed, in our eyes, as 
great an error, when they banished the fiuit-gavdeu and the 
orchard, with every useful and every artificial feature, from the 
pleasure ground, as the hitter, when they endeavour to make an 
English manor-house put on the appearance of a Orecian temple. 

Jt is on this principle we confess ourselves of opinion that the 
domestic architecture of England fell off, as the forms of the 
Italian style of building became more completely established. 
At first mere ornament was borrowed from it, and applied to 
structures which were substantially English ; but when the colon¬ 
nade, and peristyle and portico were introduced ; when the plan 
and arrangement of the house became tiioroughly Italian; when 
its travelled Lord— 

‘ Taught the winds through long arcades to roar, 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door, 

Conscious he play’d a true Falladian part, 

And if he .starved, he starved by rule of art— 


* Aubny MS. in Mus. Asbm. 
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^from that period we cannot but date the decline of the true and 
appropriate architecture of our English country residences. No¬ 
things indeeds can be more evident than that the fonn of a dwell¬ 
ing-house ought to be adapted to the climate; and consequently, 
tiiat the most characteristic features of Italian houses, the colon¬ 
nades and loggios, which are there purposely contrived for admit¬ 
ting the air and excluding the sun, are unbtled for a climate of 
whose sun we can seldom have too much, or too little of its cold 
draughts of air. In architecture, of all the arts, it is most true, 
that 

* Beauty never dwells where use is exiled ; ’ 

and from all that has ever been discovered by analysis of our per¬ 
ceptions of admiration, it is clear that a mode of ornament or 
design, whicli >vould be beautiful at Home or Athens, may be un¬ 
pleasing in Middlesex—to say nothing of the Highlands. 

But though it is with hcsiiatiou that we ofl'or this opinion ou 
the architecture of Inigo Jones ami Palladio, as practised in the 
time of Charles 1., and contine our observations wholly, for rea¬ 
sons Ave have before given, to country residences, we feel no 
scruple whatever in declaring our unmixed dislike for that which 
succeeded it after the llestoration, and which was brought cliiefly 
from iMance or Flanders. But taste, even in Italy, bad degene¬ 
rated at this time into a corrupt and grotesque style of decoration, 
in which straight lines of all kinds were avoided, and a mnltitude 
of liugc serpentine scrolls, and brackets, and consoles, and 
crooked angles, and twisted curves of every conceivable hgure, 
and immense scallop-shells inclosed in broken pediments, and 
heavy festoons or cornucopias of fruit and garden-stuff, took the 
place of the pure Grecian ornaments, which, though corrupted by 
the R-onuin, and still more by the Italian architects, had never till 
then been entirely lost sight of, and which modern artists have 
gradually found iinccessnry to revive, till it is recognised as a fun¬ 
damental canon in the present day, that classical architecture pos¬ 
sesses but one model—the true Grecian,-—and that the further 
this is departed from the more signal the failure. 

It would, however, lead us too far were we to enter upon a 
critical examination of the domestic architecture of the last cen¬ 
tury and a half. That many of the mansioi>8 raised througliout 
the country within that period are imposing from their grandeur 
and vastness, or that a few have redeeming points about them, 
and parts which may fairlv'escape censure, we are far from denying. 
But where isdhere one which satisfies as a whole, or would be 
taken safely as a model by any^builder df^tastetin the present day ? 
'Our route lies among the earlier ^English styles, Which we tru^t 
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arc beginning to obtain the notice and admiration^ to ^vbich, in our 
opinion, they are in the highest degree entitled. 

lurst, however, we must say soniclliing on the materials with 
which our architects had to deal, for iiiucli of the mode of construe* 
lion of our ancient houses, and much even of their architectural 
character, was determined by the nature of the materials afforded 
in the neighbourhood of the site. And, indeed, the influence of 
these local circumstances is seldom sufliciently appreciated. The 
architecture of the ancients seems to have originated in Hgypt, 
Chalda^a, and other eastern countries, where timber is rare, but 
which abound in strata of soft freestone, easily excavated, and of 
granite which, though difficult to cut, is raised with facility in 
large and solid blocks. The first habitations, as well as the first 
places of worsliip in these countries, were doubtless caves cut out 
of the soft rock; for we find iniiuuierable examples of such cave 
dwellings, temples, and tombs, througliout Persia, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Kgypt, the Cyronaica, Sicily and Magna Gnecia, bearing 
the marks of high antiquity ! The entrance is often ornamented 
with pilasters on either side, and an architrave above, rudely carved 
in the surface of the rock, lu these grottos we think we see the 
rudiments of the Egyptian and ultimately even of tlie Grecian 
temple. When, afterwards, the building was raised in open air, 
the dark and narrow cella still retained much of the character of 
the cave. Immense blocks of transported stone, generally granite, 
were raised on each other to form the walls, and still larger slabs 
laid horizontally across them for the roof. Hence the flat entabla¬ 
ture characteristic of Ancient architecture. Put among the vast 
forests of the alluvial regions of the north, where stone was rare and 
timber most plentiful, the log hut or the osier cot was the earliest 
and rudest kind of habitation. For the larger sort of buildings, a 
frame of maasive timbers, resembling the inverted hull of a ship, 
formed the skeleton of the ancient hall or place of worship; the 
principal beams springing from the ground, and naturally curved, 
united in a pointed or Gothic arch overhead. The intervals were 
filled up with w'attled osiers plastered with clay or lime. 

Again, in the southern climates where ancient architecture arose 
and perfected itself, little shelter was needed from the elements. 
Xiife was passed almost wholly in the open air. The cell which 
formed the sanctuary of the deity, and represented the original 
cave, was never entered by his worshippers, and the open portico 
peristyle was invented to protect them from the scorching siin. 
the tribes of the bleak north must at an early period have 
the advantage of a building closed against the external air, 
fdr the purposes of,worship; and in rearing these edifices of the 
only materials they could command, it was natural that they should 
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endeavour to imitate the high over-arching groves within whose 
sacred recesses they had been accustomed to hold their religious 
meetings. And long after these early wooden churches gave way 
to more costly structures in stone, wc cannot but fancy that the 
original idea of the forest-sanctuary was constantly present to the 
mind of the architect, as he reared the tall and taper shafts on 
cither side the nave,-—spread them upwards into branching ribs 
which over-arched the lofty vault,—confined-his sculptured orna¬ 
ments almost exclusively to imitative foliage, and admitted, through 
the traceried net-work of the high and narrow windows, just that 
dim light which penetrates the gloom of the deep forest, and pro¬ 
duces a reverential awe predisposing the mind to religious adora¬ 
tion. The intention and spirit of (iothic architecture is certainly 
to be looked for in the effect produced by the interior of the build¬ 
ing. In the (Jreciau temple, on the contrary, the interior is 
nothing, the exterior every thing. And this consideration will 
explain imicli of the contrast which these modes exhibit: as physi¬ 
ologists have illustrated the structure of the human frame by 
likening it to a vegetable turned inside out—so we shall perhaps 
better uiuierstaud the characteristic dift'erenccs of the two principal 
modes of architecture, by considering the Gothic church as a 
Grecian temple with the outside turned inwards. The beauty and 
symmetry of the CJrecian exterior is the essence and object of its 
construction. The Gothic exterior is wholly subsidiary to the in¬ 
terior. Its ornamental parts, including the towers, battlements, 
and pinnacles, are inventions intended to relieve as much as pos¬ 
sible the ungainly and heavy aspect of the exterior of a huge barn¬ 
like building, and to conceal or make the best of the buttress- 
work necessitated for the support of its lofty and spreading roof. 
The same local circumstances of climate and accessible mate¬ 
rial, occasioned a like contrast between the Domestic buildings 
of the northern and southern nations of Europe. The flat ter- 
rassed roofs of the latter were evidently intended to give the 
inhabitants the enjoyment of the cool morning and evening air 
from the tops of their houses—the steep ridges and pointed roofs 
of the former to throw off the weight of snow, which in high 
latitudes would often break in a flat roof. There was also another 
cause for this difference. The shores of Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy produce a volcanic sand (pozzolana), which, mixed with 
time, forms a cement of as firm a texture as stone itself, A flat 
roof covered by this cheap and simple mixture is, in the climate 
of the south, as perfectly impenetrable to moisture, and as durable, 
as if sheeted with lead. But in the north, neither is there any 
.such solid cement to be procured, nor perhaps, if procurable, 
would it stand the frequent alternations of frost and moisture 
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common in those climates; and the northern architects having 
only slate, shingle, or tile, for the coveiings of their roofs, were 
thus diiven into the adoption of the ridge and gable, as the only 
form in which these nmteriuls can be employed. The Gothic label 
and drip mouldings form another characteristic feature of this style, 
necessitated by the northern atmosphere as a pn)teclion for the 
stone-work from the injurious attacks of moisture and frost. The 
stories, projecting one beyoiul the other, as commonly met with 
in the early nortlieni houses, were doubtless intended to shelter 
the foundations from tl»e wet; and as lliis was only required, so 
it could only be completely executed in timber-houses—though 
we find the same feature imitated, after habit had brought it to 
be esteemed ornamental, in the coj belled oriels of stone habi¬ 
tations. 


fii the ereetion of the great ablicys and collegiate churches, 
uhere no expense was spared, tlu; mafeiials were freqiieutly fetched 
from great distances. Thus, Uie soft fjec .stone of Caen in Nor¬ 
mandy was used in the construction of many of the principal 
churclies and conventual buildings of the south and east of Eng¬ 
land. Uut in building prixatc houses the cost of carriage was too 
great to admit of the. use ol such distant mateiials. lloncc stone 
houses are only or chiefly to be met with in tliosc parts of the 
country which possess bods of workable stum;; as, fiu' iiislancc, 
upon that generally broad baud of oolitic freestone, which, begin¬ 
ning in Dorsetshire, stretches in a north-east direction across 


Somerset, the north-west of Wilts, Gloucester, Oxford, Northamp- 
lon, Lincoln, and the nonhern oxtremitv of Yorkshire. It is 


upon, or within a short distance oi this tract, that we meet with 


nearly all the most noble and decorated s]>eciinens of caily do¬ 
mestic architecture, as well as a rich assemblage of churches—all 
highly ornamented, in consequence ol the casv-working chaiacter 
ot llie treeslone. It is, however, greatly to be regretted, that in 
some parts of the range tliis stone is liable to weather, as it is 
called, or scale oft; a circumstance from which the splendid 
buildings of Oxfoid, iu particular, have suffered such cruel muti¬ 
lation. Lashvard of this line runs the range of chalk hills, through 
the counties of Dorset, South Wilts, Hants, Berks, Bucks, llert-' 
ford and Cambridge, branching off likewise into Surrey awd Kent«> 
In these, Hints and hard chalk arc the ordinary building materials^ 
very unfavourable to architectural purposes, and occasioning a pau*> 
city of handsome ancient residences throughout that district. In 
the exceptions which occur, as at Cambridge itself, the stone haw 
been laboriously brought from the neighbouring oolite range. In 
the remaining eastern counties, the soil chiefly a)nsist8 of alluvial 
clays and gravely aiid<^ compelled the adoption of bricks- as.a^aab^ 
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stiluto for stone in the construction of houses of every class ; by 
which the prevailing character of their architecture w^as materially 
aftected. In London, however, the buildings are said by Stow 
to have been chiefly of wood, up to the time of James 1., who, 
by divers prodamatioiis, enforced the use of brick and stone, as 
well, it is said, for the sake of preventing the too rapid consunip- 
lion of our native forests, as for security against lire. In the 
western, and many of the midland counties, Devon, Worcester, 
Shropshiie, Cheshire, Staftbrd, Leicester, Warwick, Notting- 
hamshire, 8cc,, where the deep marly soil, which geologists call 
tlie 7mo Tcdj prevails, and wliich were anciently covered with 
extensive oak forests, timber has been always the principal 
material employed in the construction of houses. it is ia 
this district tliut vve still sec so many of those picturesque 
buildings in which the wooden frame-work, painted black, con¬ 
trasts so strikingly with the intervals of wiiite plaster. Where the 
hard beds of stone which are intcrstratilled with the marl have 
been employed, as in so many of the churches of these counties, 
the destruction occasioned by its weathering has been usually 
greater even than w hat we have remarked of the Oxford oolite. 
Lamentable indeed is the condition of many of their exteriors. 
Their sculptined orirameulK of every kind, pinnacle and crocket, 
cusp and fuliaged capital, aie all corjoded into shapeless knobs, 
wliile each separate stone oi* the angles or flat wall is worn iluwn 
by repeated exfoliations of the edges to a round lumpish form. 
TIjo natuial dingy red colour of the stone, by itself unfavourable, 
completes the distiguremcul of tlic building. The architect or 
antiquary may study willi intcMCst these faded beauties, and glean 
some information even fjom their unsightly remains; but, as 
architectural objects, their j>o\\er of exciting general admiration 
is gone for ever. 7'he same remark is unfortunately applicable 
to many of the otherwise most beautiful buildings of Scotland, 
where this red sandstone is still in common use, and little attention 
paid to its want of durability, so lamentably attested. 

But not only did the materials composing the walls of our fore¬ 
fathers’ houses mainly depend on llie geological features of the 
country, but those also of the roof, and consequently, as we have 
already remarked, its form and structure. Jii woody districts, 
splinters of timber (shingles) were formerly much used in this 
country, as they still are in Germany and the Alps. Near the 
slate districts of Wales and Westmoreland, that material was of 
course employed for the purpose; and a coarser, but highly pic¬ 
turesque^ slab,, called there stone-tile, in the midland oolite range* 
In the easternicouuties, burnt tile was the substitute; and in the 
chaUtjf^ soils^ 8ttaw«*tbatcb, whicji^ is still,die almost universal 
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roofing material for their farm buildings and cottages in tlie pre¬ 
sent day. 

Antiquarian writers have usually overlooked these obvious 
causes for the local prefereuce of particular building materials, 
and have erroneously ascribed the general substitution of stone of 
brick for timber, and of slate or tile for thatch^ to one particular 
epoch. Thus it has been asserted, that up to the reign of 
Elizabeth, the houses of the gentry throughout England were 
entirely built of limber; whereas it is certainly not too much to 
say, that of the mansions of earlier date than that reign, which re¬ 
main entire or in part at this day, thrce-fourtlis at least are built of 
stone or brick. The latter material is stated by Hagford and 
other writers to have been first introduced in the reign of 
Henry Vlf. Yet 1‘hvelme Palace, in Oxfordshire, creeled by 
William Oelapole, and flurstmoncoaux Castle, iu Sussex, both of 
brick, are attributed to the reign of Henry VI. Oxburgh Hall, 
in Norfolk, was erected in the reign of Edward IV. Leland 
Jiiciitions the walls of Hungerford as early as liicliard 11, being of 
that material, and Stow says tliat l{al]>h Stratford, Jlishop of 
JLondon, enclosed the burial-ground iu the Charter-house for those 
that died of the plague in 1348, with a wall of brick, Tliat roof¬ 
ing-tiles were in use before the time of Richard I, is proved by the 
order made in the first year of that reign, lleuiy Eitzalwayiie being 
Mayor of l^ondon, that the houses of that city should be covered 
with ^ brent tyle,’ instead of strawe or reeds. Indeed it is highly 
improbable that the art of making bricks and tiles, which had been 
practised in such perfection by the Romans during their occupa¬ 
tion of the island, as is evident in the numerous remains of their 
buildings, should have been wholly lost, however much it may 
have deteriorated, in those parts of the country where brick cartb 
is plentiful, and stone and slate impossible to be procured. 

We have dwelt the more on these points, because many of the 
characteristics of our early domestic architecture seem to have been 
determined by the nature of the materials employed. The stories 
jutting forth one over the other, so as almost to arch over, tlie 
narrow streets, and allow the occupiers of the upper fioors not 
only to converse, but occasionally even to shake hands across the. 
way, could only be executed in houses of which the frame work wa^ 
timber, and W'ere suggested by the necessity of keeping the wooden 
foundations dry, at a time when no other mode was employed for. 
conveying away the rain winter fi om roofs than the dropping eav^ 
or dragon-moutlied spout. In like manner the deep ornamental* 
verges, and richly figured barge-pendants, which so highly «^dqro 
some ancient manor-houses, are necessarily peculiar to wooden 
structures, and only to be met with in those districts timber 
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was the most accessible material. Our modern imitators con¬ 
stantly misapply this picturesque ornament by attaching it, with 
the far-projecting eaves which it accompanies, to buildings entirely 
of solid stone, needing no such protection for their ground-coui^ie, 
where the stone coping and parapet would be far more appro¬ 
priate. On the other hand, in the erection of residences in 
districts well supplied with stone, and particularly near the oolite 
quarries which M-e have traced across the heart of England, the 
beauty of this material, and the ease with which it is carved, sug¬ 
gested a variety of characteristic adornments—the pierced and 
battlemented parapet—the crocketed pinnacle—the grotesque 
sculptures attached to the dripstone—the feathered window-arch— 
the heraldic rigures that terminate the gable—the panelled angle 
turrets, and the armorial shields scattered over the walls. 

Even in the counties where brick was necessarily substituted for 
stone, the facility of mouldiiig ami colouring that material gave 
rise to some peculiarity of design in the richly embossed chimney- 
shafts and linials, and the <levices let into the walls fur the sake of 
giving variety to a flat surface, uhirli we see iu the beautiful man¬ 
sions of Helmingharn, Basham, Hampton Court, Chenies, Heii- 
grave, Hunstanton Hall, and Stutton, in SuiFolk. 

We began by declaring our partiality to our native architecture, 
at least for country residences, adinitliug the classical styles to be 
more suited to the metropolis and the large towns of recent date. 
From what we have already said it is clear that there is a suflicient 
variety of early English styles to satisfy the varied tastes of 
builders and their patrons. 'J'hey may be classed as, I. The 
castle. 2. The ecclesiastical residence, abbey, or priory. 3. The 
embattled mansion of the Tudors. 4. The gabled tnanoriabhouse 
of the same or an earlier age. 5. The Elizabethan. Individual 
examples of these classes may be found, it is true, graduating in¬ 
sensibly into each other; but yet each has its own distinguishing- 
generic character, which forms the spirit of the building, and 
which it is to be regretted that modem architects have seldom pre¬ 
served in their compositions. What, for instance, can be more 
incongruous than the union wo so frequently see in the modern 
Gothic, as it is called, of the machicolated towers of the feudal 
fortress, with the large pointed and traceried windows, flying but¬ 
tresses, and canopied niches of the church ? Some architects 
se^ to imagine that a crenellated parapet running round every 
member of the building, down to tlie larder and pig-stye, with a 
label over every gaping sash window, make a Gothic edifice j 
while the addition of a few circular turrets stuck full of loop-holes* 
with a’flag-staflF on the highest, shall convert it into a castle. Otliers 
suitbfitid a |)tain square house with a muftitude of octagonal 
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turrets terminating in nondescript cappings^ and consider they have 
accomplished a Tudor mansion! Juster ideas have, it is true^. 
begun of late to prevail on the subject; and the publications, 
of Robinson and iJunt, as M'ell as the late Avorks executed by, 
Messrs. VVyattville, Hopper, Burn, and perhaps one or two more^ 
afford pleasing proofs that some architects, at least, have learnt to 
distinguish the characteristic features of the different classes we 
have enumerated, and have the taste to preserve them separate. 
Some of those points of distinction wiiicli appear to us to have been 
most usually neglected, wv will brielly run over. 

The castle is necessarily of a stern, massive, and gloomy cha-^ 
racter ;—its loading idea is solidity ami defensive; strength. The 
principal windows of the true castle always looked inwards ; and 
as this would be incompatible with the light, airiness, and pro¬ 
spect required in a modern residence, at least it is indispensable 
that they be at a considerable liciglit from the ground, unequal in 
size and range, deep-cut, so as to give the appearance of a great 
thickness of wall, and occupying but a small comparative space of 
the exterior surface. There arc few modern castles which satisfy 
us in this respect, (we may quote, as a rare instance, that of Mr, 
Dawkins Pennant, lately erected at J^enrhyn by Mr. Hopper), 
Every one must have felt how nnpleasi*ig aiul absurd is llie union 
so frequently presented by them of strength and weakness ; llie 
heavy machicolated parapet frowning over rows of sash windows, 
the loAver tier of which open down to the ground, wliile the whole 
biiilding is, perhaps, placed upon aflat lawn commanded by rising 
grounds on almost everv side. 

The ecclesiastical residence, ihe dw'clling of the mitred abbot 
with his train of shaven devotees, or of llie princely bisliop and 
humbler priest, naturally was designed to correspond with the 
consecrated edifice round which these buildings were usually 
grouped ; and hence the architecture of llie abbey or priory is 
essentially of a piece with that of the catliedral. The church 
itself, with its lantern towers, belfry, and flying buttresses, and the 
cloistered quadrangle, are the principal features of this class. For 
the square-headed window, of course there is no deficiency of 
authority; but, unless the later styles are adopted, the pointed 
arch is more characteristic. We have noticed a most beautiful 
instance of the union of the two in the convent of St. Martin at 
Bourges, where a range of flat-headed windows, exactly of the 
size and form of a large modern French casement, have their 
jambs enriched with clustered shafts which bend with a very acute 
curve over the upper angles of the opening, while the label above^ 
though rectangular, rises with an ogee curve in the centre, and 
terminates in a highlj'^enriched finiai The interval’ between^ the 
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label and the window-head is filled up with rich foliage. There, 
are no traces of either transoms or mullions, so that the windows 
seem to have been intended for tlie large folding casements whicht 
now occupy them. The building belongs to the very latest Tudor 
or flat-arch style, and tlic design of the whole is peculiarly rich and 
elegant. Hie abbey, of course, is most congt'nial to a low 
sequestered spot, just as the lordly castle coiiits an eminence,. 
Were it not for the frequent instances of the contrary practice, this- 
him might be supposed unnecessary. 

The (juadraugular embattled mansion of the last Henries uft'ords 
sjcope for tlic display of nuicli grandeur and inagnilicence, and 
adapts itself most conveniently to the plan of a modern house. The 
carved oriel, and deep inany-lighted bay window, ofum projecting 
in a multitude of capricious angles and curves besides the regular 
octagon, tlic panelled aiigle-tuiTots, with riclily embossed liiiials, 
and the wreathed chimney-shafts, are characteristic beauties of 
this class of building. 

I'hc gabled manor-liouse, together with these ornamental 
features, admits, at the same time, of a much greater irregularity 
of foim and outline, so as to accommodate itself to every variety of 
disposition, and to buildings of every size, IVom the baronial resi¬ 
dence to tiui parsonage and grange. Mr. lluut’h designs for these 
several pnrpuscs aie pleasing compositions;—Plate is a pe¬ 
culiarly happy adaptation oi this style to the plan anti elevation of 
a model'll countiy-hoiise ciii the largest scale. Several of his 
sketches and plans for paisonage-houses are equally couimeiidable. 
We cannot avoid expressing a hope that lliese buildings will in 
future hi) more frequently erected in this old English style, which 
alone is suited to tin ir ccclesjaslical chaiaetcr. \\ lio ha.«i not had 
his feelings rudely grated on seeing, perched by the side of the 
venerable church vvitli its ivy-covered buttresses, mossy baltlemenls 
and pinnacles, ami variety of round, lancet, and sqiiani-headed 
windows, the spruce red-brick rectory, with just five square holes 
in the front for windows, and a central one for the door witb 
fanlight over it; while a slated roof and rows of red chimney-pots 
crown this specimen of modern taste ? 11 is true that cheapness 

is necessary in the erection of a parsonage, and comfort, not 
appearance, the first object of consideration; but, in reality, unless 
a. superfluity of ornament is adopted, the old English stylo of 
hpuse is not necessarily expensive. All the forms whicli par¬ 
ticularly mark this congenial style may be wrought in the cheapest 
materials with comparatively little labour; and a small portion of 
ornamental work, tastefully di&posed, is capable of producing very 
considerable effect*. It is neither in the elaborately chiselled 
buttress^ nprthe gurfled pinade, that tibe character is developed ; 

these 
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these belong rather to the cathedral pile, or spacious baronial half, 
than to the minor domestic editicc. lit this the span of the roof 
is seldom so wide as to require the counteracting power of the one, 
or the continuity of parapet-line so extensive as to need the inter¬ 
vention of the other*. 

Lastly, the Elizabethan house is distinguished by the number 
and size of its rectangular and many-mullioucd windows, which 
give a peculiar lightness and elegance to its several parts. The 
roof-line may be either horizontal or broken with gables, turrets, 
and cupolas. In either case it is enriched with perforated para¬ 
pets, balustrades, or other architectural devices; while similar 
embellishments ornament the entrance, and the terraces which 
connect the building with the garden. 

We have said nothing, as yet, of interiors- The domestic ar¬ 
rangements of early English habitations are no longer suited to 
the habits and wants of the present age, so dilferent from those of 
our forefathers. Indeed, as is remarked by Mr, Hunt, even the 
houses of the Tudor age were deplorably deficient in many of the 
comforts with which modern residences abound. And in this 
respect a decided amendment is visible in the buildings of the 
Elizabethan age upon those of Henry Vlll., and again in the 
mansions of James I, and Charles 1. Correspondent, indeed, 
w'ith the increase of convenience was the decrease of taste; and, 
as the plans of houses progressively improved, their architectural 
character declined: nor would the most ardent admirer of the 
pure old English style venture to compare the dwellings of earlier 
days, in point of comfortable and cheerful economy, with those of 
the eighteenth century, when architecture, as an art of design, was 
at the very lowest cbb.i" 

The chief feature in the interior of an ancient residence of every 
class was the great or stone hall^ which often gave its name ta 
the whole house. It corresponded to the refectory of the abbey, 
and its disposition and plan varied very little under any circum¬ 
stances, or at any time. The principal entrance to the main 
building, from die first or outer court, opened into a thorough 
lohbyy having on one side several doors or arches leading to the 
buttery, kitchen, and domestic offices; on the other side, the hall, 
parted off by a screen, generally of wood elaborately carved, and 
enriched with shields and a variety of ornament, and pierced with 
several arches having folding doors. Above the screen, and over 
the lobby, was the minstrel’s gallery, and on its front were usually 
hung armour, antlers, and similar memorials of the family exploits. 
The hall itself was a large and lofty room, in shape a parallelo¬ 
gram ; the roof, the timbers of which w^ere framed with pendents 

« Hunt, Parsonages, p. 3 , f Hunt, Exemplorr^ p. 101. 
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richly carved and emblazoned with heraldic insignia, formed one 
of its most striking features. ‘ The top*beam of the hall,’ in al¬ 
lusion to the |>osition of his coat of arms, was a symbolical 
manner of drinking the health of the master of the house. At 
the upper end of this chamber, furthest from the entrance, the 
floor was usually raised a step, and this part was styled the c/aiv, 
or high pace. On one side of the dais was a deep embayed win¬ 
dow, reaching nearly down to the floor; the other windows ranged 
along one or both sides of the hall, at some height above the 
ground, so as to leave room for wainscoting or arras below them. 
They were enriched with stained glass, representing the armorial 
bearings of the family, their connections, and royal patrons, and 
between the windows were hung full-length portraits of the same 
persons. The royal arms usually occupied a conspicuous station 
at either end of the room. The head table was laid for the lord 
and principal guests on the raised pare, parallel with the upper 
end wall, and other tables were ranged along the sides for inferior 
visiters and retainers. Tables, so placed, were said to stand ‘ ban¬ 
quet-wise.’ In the centre of the hall was the rere-dosse, or fire- 
iron, against which faggots were piled, and burnt upon the stone 
floor, the smoke passing through an aperture in the roof imme¬ 
diately overhead, which was generally formed into an elevated 
lantern, a conspicuous ornament to the exterior of the building. 
In later times, a Avide arched fire-place was formed in the wall on 
one side of the room. JMr. Hunt quotes a pleasing passage from 
an old religious writer, of the date of 1511, from which it appears 
that the hall fire was discontinued at Easter-day, then called ^ God’s 
Sondaye.’ 

* Ye knowe well that it is the maner at this daye to do the fire out 
of the hall, and the black wynter brondes, and all thynges that is foule 
with fume and smoke, shall be done aAvaye ; and there the fire was shall 
be gayly arrayed with fayre floures, and strewed Avith green ryshes all 
aboute.’ * 

* The lords of manours,’ says Aubrey, ‘ did eate in their great 
gothicque halls, at the high table or orcile, the folk at the side tables. 
The meate was served up by watchwords. Jacks are but an invention 
of the other daye; the poor boys did turn the spitts, and licked the 
dripping-pan, and grcAv to be huge lusty knaves. The body of the 
servants were in the great hall, as now in the guard-chamber, privy- 
chamber, &e. The hearth was commonly in the midst, as at colleges, 
whence the saying, round about our coal fire/’ Here, in the halls, 
were the tnummings, cob-loaf stealing, and great number of old 
Christmas playes performed. In great houses Avere lords of misrule 
during the twelve dayes after Christmas. The halls of justices of 

- * Kxemplan, p« 120. * 
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yeace were dreadful to behold. The screenes were garnklwed with 
rorslets and helmets gaping with open mouth, with coates of mail, 
lances, pikes, Ijulberts, brown-bills, battle-^axes, bucklers, and the mo¬ 
dern caliivers, pctronells and (in King Charles’s time) muskets and 
pifatolls.’ ^ 

The halls, in fact, of our colleges, at either university, and the 
inns of court, still remain, as in Aubrey’s time, accurate examples 
of the ancient baronial and conventual halls; preserving, not 
merely their original form and appearance, but the identical 
arrangement and ser\ice of the tables. Even the central fire is, in 
some instances, kept up, being of charcoal, burnt in a large 
brazier, in lieu of the rere-dosse. In other respects, probably 
little, if any thing, has been altered since the Tudor sera; and 
those who are enrious to know the mode in which our ancestors 
dined in the reign of the Henries and Edwards, may be gnitified 
by attending that meal in the great halls of Christchurch or 
'i rinity, and tasking his imagination to convert tlie principal and 
fellows at the upper table, into the stately baron, his family, and 
guests, and the gowned commoners, at the side tables, into the 
liveried retainers. The service of the kitchen, butteries, and 
cellars, is conducted, at the present da}’, in eveiy point, precisely 
according to ancient unvaried custom. 

Tile hull, such as we have described it, is foinid in every old 
English mansion down to the b.lizabetlian period; and there is 
ficairely any finer example left than that of Loiigleat, in spile of 
its Italuuii/ed exterior. Jlut about that time, oi still earlier, the 
nobles began to disuse the custom of dining in company with their 
retaineis and household in the great hall, and a sepaiate apartment 
M'as reserved for the use of the family, and called the dining- 
.parlour, or baiiqueting-room. This change of manners seems to 
have partly taken place by the lime of lleiny VJII., since it was 
then made a subject of complaint that the ^ hall,’ at court in 
particular, w^as not duly ‘kept/ lu the ordinances of Eltham, 
complaint is mode, that ‘ sundry noblemen, gentlemen, and 
others, doe much delight and use to dine in corners and secret 
places, not repairing to the high chamber, nor hall, &c/ Peers, 
ill attendance at court, or in parliament, as well as all the olficers 
of the royal household, had the privilege of eating in the hall with 
their retainers, the number of the latter being expressly stipulated, 
according to their rank or office, as appears in the ^ Liber Niger 
Douuis Uegis,* the book of household regulations of Edward tV.: 
* a duke/ it is there said, ^ shall have etyng in the hall one knyghta^ 
a chaplcyn, iii squyers, iiii yeomen/ and .so on, down to a baron. 
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who h allowed ^ etyog for a gentelman and a yoman/ This pri¬ 
vilege was called ‘ avoir bouche a court/ The whole list of 
persons having ^ etyng in the hall ’ is enormous, and makes it clear, 
that the magnificent hall at Westminster, built for this use, by* 
Edward II., must have hud its spacious area completely crowded 
at times when the king had summoned his peers around him. 
The great hall of Eltharn, also probably built by the same monarch, 
is but little inferior in grandeur to that of W estminster. 

The chapel was another principal feature in the early English 
residence of every class. It usually formed one side of the first 
court, and was occasionally quite detached from the main build¬ 
ing. lioth the hall and chapel were often overlooked from win¬ 
dows in galleries and upper rooms. Archbishop Parker, in a letter 
dated lb7U, says, ^ If it please her Majesty, she may come in 
through niygallerie, and see the disposition of the hall at dynuer- 
time, at a window opening thereunto/ 

The other apartments were the great chamber, or withdrawing 
room, usually reserved for statu occasions, and hung witli tapestry, 
and the gallery, appiopriated to the reception of visiters, to 
anuisouieiit, and indoois exercise. This was along room with 
several bay or oiiel windows, projecting externally, and forming 
agreeable nooks for private conveisation within. The gallery was 
often embellished with royal or family portraits, maps, and genea¬ 
logical tables. The largA houses hail, in atldilion to these a})art- 
ments, the smaller in their stead, the paj lours—sometimes divided 
into summer and winter pailours. Of these rooms, some w'erc 
hung with arras, others wainscoted iti^siiiall panels of richly 
grained oak, Aubrey says, ‘ llie drapery moulding in wainscot is 
peculiar to the time of Henry Vil. and VIII. In the halls and 
parlours tliere were wnote texts of Scripture, and good sentences 
on the painted cloths, which docs soinelhing evidence the piety of 
those days, more than now/ The ceilings were framed into panels 
by moulded ribs, enriched with bosses and pendants at their 
intersections. When plaster was substituted for timber in the 
ceilings, the patterns became more intricate, and the ornaments 
still more numerous. 

The staircase in the older houses was carried up in a separate 
turret, generally circular, the steps being of stone running round 
a central pillar, and the outer handrail grooved into the substance 
of the wall. In the castle of Aiiiboise, built on a high clifl above 
the Ijoire, the principal euirauce to the castle from the level of the 
river below, is by means of a circular lower of this kind, contain¬ 
ing a spiral road, (it cannot be called a staircase, having no steps,) 
accessible for horses and even carriages. In the reign of Eirza- 
betb, staircases Itrst became splendid oriiamentai features in 
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houses, being framed of wood, enriched with massive handrails 
and balustrades curiously carved, ns M^ere also the bracketed 
string-boards and soffits, * The newels at every landing supported 
the figures of heraldic animals or other devices, as well as pendant 
ornaments at their lower extremity. The effect of these elaborate 
staircases was highly ornamental and characteristic ; and their in-^ 
troduction is always advisable when that style of building is at¬ 
tempted. 

That the whole interior of a modern house should be made to 
correspond precisely with the external architecture is unnecessary, 
and would be highly inconvenient. 'I’he space occupied by the 
great hall would be thrown away on an apurtinent now never ap¬ 
plied to its ancient purposes, from the total change in domestic 
habits. And for this reason it is that the attempt to give the 
appearance and proportions of the ancient hall to the modem ves¬ 
tibule w'hich goes by that name, is usually a i'ailure. The idea of 
fitness and utility is wanting. The room wc know not to be 
applied to the purposes of the old hall, and the assuciatiou is there¬ 
fore injured if not destroyed. The gallery is, j)erhaps, one of the 
characteristic features of old interiors most suited for adoption in 
our modern residences. When employed as a corridor for com¬ 
munication with the piincipal range of apartments, whetlier below 
stairs or above, it becomes equally ornamental and useful. Its 
lofty embayed window's, emblazoned •with armorial coals, its 
vaulted or fretted ceiling, with the fuIUIeuglh portraits, old high- 
backed cliairs, couches, coffers, and cabinets, which form the ap¬ 
propriate furniture of its walls, compose a rich substitute for the 
more homely passage, and an agreeable place fur indoors exercise 
and amusement. 

In the architectural enrichtnenls throughout the house, a correct 
taste will always keep up the cliai actcr of the prevailing st}le ; us 
iu the ceilings, chimney-pieces, stoves, doors, bookshelves, and 
other fixtures. And fortunately each style and age affords its 
peculiar and beautiful models for these purposes; and the valu¬ 
able publications of Mr. Pugin and others have enabled our ar¬ 
tisans in wood, plaster, or metal, to execute with the utmost cor» 
redness the details of t^e most elegant ancient designs^ 

But in moveable furniture a much greater latitude may fairly be 
allowed. Indeed, if we were to confine ourselves strictly to that 
which was used by our ancestors, our modem notions of comfort 
must be woefully foregone. Heavy tables formed of planks laid 
upon trestles^ massy oak benciies or stools for seats, and floors 
strewed with straw, formed the accoinmodation which satisfied the 
princes and prelates of our early history, Xu no point, certainly, 
has there been so signal an improvement in modern timesi as in 
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the ordinary domestic furniture. The artisan now enjoys 
luxuries of this kiiul, which were, but three centuries ago, beyond 
the reach of the crowned head. Even in the time of Eliza¬ 
beth, the comfort of a carpet was seldom felt, and the luxury of a 
fork wholly unknown. Rushes commonly supplied the place of 
the former, and the fingers were the invariable substitutes for the 
latter. Harrison, wjiting in the time of Elizabeth, thus describes 
the furniture in u.sc immediately before his time, 

‘ Our fathers (yea, we ourselves also) have lien full oft vpon straw 
pallets, or rough mats, covered onlie with a sheete, vuder coverlets 
made of dogswaiu or hopharlots, (I use their own terms,) and a good 
round log under their lieads instead of a bolster or pillow. If it were 
so that our fathers, or the good man of the house, l)ad, within seven 
ycares after his marriage, purchased a inattresse or flockebed, and 
thereto a sacke of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought himself to 
be as well lodged as the lord of the towne, that, i)eradventure, lay 
Stddom in a bed of down or wliole feathers. As for servants, if they 
liad any sheet above them it was well; for seldom liad they any under 
tlieir bodies to keep them from the pricking strawos that ran oft 
tlii'ongh the t‘aiivas of the pallet, and rased their hardened hides/ 

*rin\ latencs.s of tljc period at vvliichtlie luxurious improvements 
in furnituie were introduced is shown in Sir John Harrington’s 
amusing roproaclios of the * error rather than austery'tie’ of those 
sticklejs for old customs wlio looked upon cushions and carpets 
as heretical innovations. He asks— 

‘ Doth it not as well become the state of the clminber to have eas3’'c 
quilted and lyncd forms and stools for the lords and ladyes to sit on, 
as gi'eiit plank forms, that two yeomen can scant remove out of their 
places; ami wayriscot stooles so hard, that since great breeches were 
lavd aside, men can scant indewr to sitt on ?' 

J>ut though the balance in point of comfort is infinitely in 
favour of modem upholstery, on the other hand the splendour of 
our hangings, l>ed furniture, and plate, is far inferior to that of the 
earlier periods. Carved and inlaid bedsteads, with hangings of 
clotli of gold, paled with while damask and black velvet, and em¬ 
broidered with heraldic badges ; blue velvet powdered with silver 
lions; black satin, with gold roses and escutcheons of arms; 
ta|)esti} of cloths of gold and silver for hanging on the walls; 
gold plate, enamelled with precious stones, and cloths of gold for 
covering tables,—these are pomps and vanities occurring in every 
page of the elder time—and no doubt their effect must have ex¬ 
ceeded in magnificence anything wo see or hear of in the present 
day. I'hese gorgeous ^moveables’ descended from generation to 
generation, and every ancient will is filled with bequests and in¬ 
ventories of them, indeed, in the times thjt preceded the inven¬ 
tion of those ingenious improvements upon the financial arraiige- 
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nients of our aucestors,—consols and reduced three per eents.> 
and when the lending out money for hire was considered a dis¬ 
graceful transaction, and almost contiued to tlie Jews, such rich 
chattels, including plate and jewels, were employed as the most 
convenient, if not the only investments of spare funds, being 
convertible into cash, upon pledge or by sale, at will. Thus the 
^ world of wealth’ accumulated by Wolsey, ^ to gain the pope¬ 
dom, and fee his friends at Homo,’ consisteil in— 

* The several parcels of his j^latc, his treasure. 

Rich stuffs, and oniuments of household/ 

And it may be, that a ^ cypresso (diost,’ such as Mr. Hunt gives 
us the drawing of, filled with cloths of gold and silver, rich velvet 
hangings, and embroidered tapestries, or a cupboard of massive 
plate, sucli as cliargers and goblets, and cups of gold set with 
rubies, sapphires, and other jencls—articles which were tlien 
met with in every w^ealthy cstablisliment, according to Harrison,— 
More as substantial and secure representations of Mealtli, and as 
readily realized, in case of need, as a pocket-book of Mexican 
boiuls or Columbian scrip in the present day. 

Although, however, in the furuitiire of an early Knglisli house 
Me meet with no models for our imitation, and that we agree 
fully with Mr. Hunt in deprecating the al>oniinutions sometimes 
attempted by our tasteful upholsterers, as imaginary representa¬ 
tions of ancient furniture, in portable buttresses, and chairs 
bristling M'itli crockets and pinnacles,^—yctiji the age of Elizabeth 
and Jjcr immediate successors, mc meet M’ith a liighly rich and 
elegiint style of moveables, capable of easy adaptation to all the 
luxurious wants of our most fastidious Sybarites. The couches 
and settees of carved and twisleil ebony, tlie velvet and damask 
cushions, piled upon one another like our Ottomans, the canopied 
hangings, the ebony and ivory, or inlaid cabinets, cypress or cedar 
cofl'ers, elaborately curved oaken buffets, tables spread with velvet, 
or damask, or ‘ Turkic work’ (Persian carpels), fringed with gold, 
the great folding screen covered w'itli figured cloths, or stamped 
leather, or needlework, and the embossed andirons—these are all 
admissible in the present day; and the elegance of no modern 
boudoir would be disparaged, or its comforts diminislied, by their 
introduction. And tliough there may appear some anaciironisin 
in the application of furniture of the style of the sixteenth century 
to buildings of the ihirteenlli or fourteentli, yet this is fairly 
excusable of such perishable articles, and the associations con¬ 
nected with the one harmonize sufficiently with the other. Such 
a style of furniture is, at all events, infinitely more appropriate 
than our modern u|)holstery. What a disagreeable rebuff have our 
highly-wrought feelings sometimes experienced, when, on entering 
the arched porch of Gothic abbey or embattled castle, and pene¬ 
trating 
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Irating its vaulted galleries, we have found ourselves in a room 
titled up in all the flimsy frippery of a Brighton or Cheltenham 
lodging-house, with marble chiniuey-piexes from Leghorn, spindle- 
shanked rosewood chairs from Oxford Street, Orccian sofas, 
Italian coniices, and French chilTonim! 

Mr. Hunt in one passage laments that the splendid bed-hang¬ 
ings of early times are gone out of use, and have given w^ay to 
flimsy materials and tasteless haudiciaft. His list of gorgeous 
beds, extracted from ancient testamentary documents, such as, 
amongst others, the large bed of blue satin embroidered with 
silver lions and gold roses and escutcheons, of Edmund Earl of 
March, and the Hake of Norfolk's ^ great hangede bedde, palyed 
(cheijuercd) with cloth of gold, whyte damask, and black velvet, 
and powdered witli the iiiitials in gold of liis name and his wife’s,* 
are certainly dazzling; but it must be allowed that the cleanliness 
of washable bed-hangings carries witli it a charm beyond the luag- 
niftcence of the most gorgeous materials. We own our preference 
of fresh calico curtains, and snow-white counterpanes, to our beds, 
over the same articles in cloth of tapestry or velvet, embroidered 
with gold till they stand upright of themselves, and descending un- 
cloancd, except by an occasional brushing, through half a dozen 
generations, of which they successively witness tlie births, bridals, 
and deaths. It is curious that Mr. Hunt recommends the latter 


style of furniture as ^ beiictitiug society by aftbrding employment 
to a vast number of persons of both sexes in respectable occupa¬ 
tions,’ since, he at the same time declares, that ^ the flimsy but 
o^*cr\\helming draperies of modern times are at least equal in 
cost, though iiitiinsicully almost valueless, to the sumptuous cloths 
of earlier dajs.’ Wo presume, then, their fabrication must be ad¬ 
mitted to alford equal, if not still greater, employment to our 
native industry. 

We arc, however, ourselves pleased to be able to trace a growing 
improvement in the taste of the funiituro of our living apartments, 
as well as of our domestic architecture, and a predilection for the 
rich and elegant designs of the Elizabethan age. Already there is a 
great and constant demand for its carved cabinets, scrolled chairs. 


tapestried hangings, and ligured velvet cushions ; and France and 
Germany arc ransacked for these articles in order to restore to our 
ancient manor-houses andTudormansions their appropriate internal 
tashion of attire. Our upholsterers (or, rather,—we beg their 
pardon,—‘ decorators') are already imitating the festooned ca¬ 
nopies of Queen Jless ; and many a carver is employed in framing 
scats after the model of the * great Turkey leather elbow-chair, 
with the tapestried cushions,’ which accommodated the per¬ 
son of * his most sacred majesty’ at the castle of Tillietudlem. In 
short, though the wisdom of our ancestors is rapidly going out of 
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fashion, it is some consolation that we are becoming daily more and 
more alive to the correctness of their taste. 

Our readers, who take any interest in topics such as these, will 
do well to make themselves acquainted with all the works named 
at the head of this paper. That of Mr. Allan Cunningham 
will gratify not only them, but a much wider circle. It is a vo¬ 
lume fidl of instruction and amusement — not only containing 
lively and spirited sketches of the lives of the most eminent archi¬ 
tects of our country, but conveying, in an unpretending fashion, 
views concerning the history and progress of the art, such as will 
at once gratify general curiosity and rewaid critical examination. 
This remarkable man, as we all know', was bred a mason ; and it 
will therefore be easily believed, that a work from his pen on such 
a subject abounds in shrewd practical hints and technical observa¬ 
tions worthy of universal attention. We are far from sub- 
s(?ribing to all his views; but the intelligent syinputliy with 
which he records the fortunes and fates of such men as Wyke- 
ham, Jones, Wren, and Vanbrugh—the diligence of his researches 
—the generous candour of his sentiments—the iinalfecled ease 
and clearness, and, here and tlicre, the picturesque strength and 
eloquence of his language—are more than enough to justify us in 
lecoimnending his book as one of the host and most interesting 
that have as yet appeared in any of these Cabinet Libraries. 
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endeavoured in our two last numbers to show the cunstitu 
tioiial, and, as \i wexc^ thvorvtival objections to the minis¬ 
terial project of Parliamentary lleform ;* and we cannot refrain 
from expressing some degree of satisfaction at the general concur¬ 
rence with which oiir observations have been received by the vast 
majority (as far as wc have the means of Judging) of that class of 
persons to wliich literary discussion addresses itself. Indeed it 
is a fact too remarkable to be overlooked, that not only are the men 
of properly, the men of business, and all those who are concerned in 
the actual workings of the social system, opposed to the pretended 
Reform, but that nearly all the Literature of the country (with llic 
exception of the daily press—if that may be culled a branch of 
literature) has ranged itself on the same side. The classes of 
society too which are more especially connected with literature, 
show the same spirit—the clergy unanimously—a great majority, 
including the most influential men, of the bar—the three universi- 
ties~and, generally speaking, the educated youth of the country, 
are all hostile to this ilevolutionary Reform,* It is singular, that, 
__^_ inundated 

Our roadurs ivill smile at a eomptaint said to have ];eeu made by one ui' the 

Cabiuct^ 
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iimndateJ as we have been with anti-reforin publications of all 
shapes and shades, there Ijas not appeared one single work in sup- 



some notoriety from being attributed to the pen of the Lord 
Cdiancollor; but it—wholly avoiding the merits of the general 
question — applies itsoU to the single object of schooling their 
iiordships, and does not, therefore, make any exception to the 
truth of the foregoing proposition. 

Tlie Iheory of the question, both as relates to the general 
balance of power in the constitution, and the particular mode 
in which the Bill may be expected to affect that balance, having 
been thus, we say, victoriously decided against the Keforiners, who 
make, and have made, no other answer than the vociferations of 
tlie mobj or the insane liilliugsgate of some daily journal,—we 
are now anxious to consider llie matter more practically, and Id 
examine the immediate and tangible causes and consequences of 
the llevolution wdtli which wo are so imminently tlireatened. 

To some persons it may, at first sight, seem superfluous to 
inquire into the causes of the jnesent (*risis,—^ We arc in it/ say 
they, ‘ no matter how—the useful inquiry is, how W'e arc to get out 
ot it.’ But we beg leave to observe, that we camiot understand 
our true iiosition, or tlie real nature of our danger, nor whether 
that danger can be best avoided hjf turniny hack or by going 
forward, till we have carefully examined tlic road which has 
hrought ns to llii.5 pass; and why Parliamentary Peform should 
have become more formidable in the last few' months than it had 
been for so long a period preceding. 

The first question to bo resolved is llie meaning of the term 
liefarm. is it intended to m/nre our constitution to some former 
state of purity, or to recast it in the theoretic hope of some future 
perfection ? On this primary question—the basis, indeed, of a 
rational investigation—the two chief advocates of the Ueforni Bill 
—Lord John Uussell and Mr. Jettrey—have fallen into the most 
direct and (if the case had been less important) the moat ludicrous 
contradictions and inconsistencies,—Lord John Uussell, with ela- 
boiatc absurdity, placing the foundations of liis Bill in the <la\s 
of the ‘ Henries and Edwards, on {he^charfu de forcsld, and the 
statute rfe non concedendof while the Lord Advocate, with 

national indiftbrence to the old statutes of England, luid with 
rational indiftbrence to the arguments of liis leader, laughed at 

Cabinet— that ‘ the women were ail against them* We WMile at the silly confession, 
but \vc confirm with deep pleasure the iinpurtanf fact. If gooij senw, honour, piety, 
and ancient morals were banished from the rest of tl^c earth, they would be found in 
the hearts of the women of England I How cvuld theg be otherwise than against a 
Revolution ? 

such 
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suchauliquarian nonsense^ and confessed the intended or pretended 
Reforin to be a reconstruction of the comlitiitiony made ^ in the spirit 
of the times/and under the experience, if not after the example, of 
America and b’rance. The smaller fry of orators, (for iniinite are 
tlie descending gradations of littleness in those times,) and the two 
or till ‘ce obscure penmen who have appeared in the ministerial 
cause, have united in their respective prodnetious the contra¬ 
dictory arguments of Ijord John and the f^ord Advocate ; which, 
ludicrous as wc have said they wore from, two persons on the 
same side, become farcical, wlien, like the two voices of the 
Munster in the Tempest, they arc lunird from under one gaberdine. 
But of these two contradictory assi'rtions it unluckily happens that 
neither is true. Tjord John's ]>retenee that lie is restoring the 
constitution to any foniU’r .shape is notoriously unfoundetl; and 
Mr. Jeffrey’s imagination that those who affect to guide tlieir con¬ 
duct by what they call the .sy>/r?7 of the mje will be satisfied by this 
Reform, is cgregiously puerile. We will not attempt to repeat 
the exposure which has been so frequently and so forcibly made 
of both these theoretical fallacies. Wo shall leave them to de¬ 
feat each other, and shall apply ourselves to examine tlie practical 
conclusions, on which the ministers now rest the question—namely, 
that an immediate and urgent necessitu for the Bill is <*rcatcd by 
the state of public opinion^ ami that since the geneial election all 
argument is idle ; for the sorereujji people hos expressed its omni 
potent will! ‘ In November, IHJO, ‘ say they, ^ public opinion ren- 
liered some attempt at Iteform highly expedient; but in June, 
18.] J, the public voice pronounces it iimvitablo ; the hour is conic 
when it can be no longer delayed : and the Hill, the whole fiiUj 
and nothing hut the Hill, is the pre('i.se measure which policy and 
justice, and, above all, the irresistible vox popidi, dictate.' 

Now all these jnopositions we deny—tin; first, as to the 
state of public opinion a few months ago, boldly and unhesitat¬ 
ingly ; the latter, as to the present state of the jmblic niiiid, 
more doubtfully. Shakspeare, that greatest observer of human 
nature, who illustrates the most profound truths by the most 
familiar allusions, warns us of the uncertain and disputable value 
of ‘ opinion,' which every man may represent as best suits his 
ow'ii purpose,— ^ A phtfiue of oimxion ! a man may wear it on 
both sides like a leathern jerkin.^ We certainly will not venture 
to say which side of the jerkin is at this moment in most extensive 
wear; but every hour that passes coiilinns our original impression, 
that the popular insanity was never so general as it appeared, nor 
is now at anything like the same heat and height to whicli it boiled 
a month ago. 

If indeed this fever hftd been the result of natural or sponta¬ 
neous causes—had there been any real complaint of a system of 

inisgovernment 
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misgovernment—had property become precarious—had our liber¬ 
ties been invaded—had our religion been threatened—had ptiblic 
wealth diminished—had public credit failed—had the power of 
the crown ortho aristocracy increased to a comparative superiority 
over the popular brunch of our constitution—had we exhibited 
any symptoms of national decay, or had the constitution taken any 
new form tending in even the rdightest dt‘gree to nutioiiul abase- 
meiit:—Keform—reform of such errors and innovations as rniirht 
have produced those public evils, would have been a duty— 
more or l('ss dangoious, according to the extent of the excision 
which might be iiecessarv, but yet a duty—sacred and imperative, 
and to be sU*ailily though cautiously performed, however painful 
the operation might promise to be. lint M'licn it is notorious and 
admitlod^ that (whatever iheorcficdl errors or anomalies may have 
grown into our system) the j)mctlval condition of this country 
equals at this hour the prosperity of any former period of our his¬ 
tory, and is superior to that of any other iialioii in the world; 
when it is notorious and admitted, that the power of the popular 
branch, as compaicd witli that of the other estates, was never so 
great and commanding us it has lately become; and when it in 
ecpndly notorious that, up to the liour when the ministers launched 
this fatal measure, the public had expressed less anxiety abotii it 
than at many former periods both remote and recent,—there are 
wanting the only honest motives, and the only adequate justilica- 
tion, for the perilous experiment to which wc arc invited to 
submit. 

Shallow (leelainnM's, both in and out of parliament, arc fond of 
repealing that all Govimimenfs (until Lonl drey’s happy adminis¬ 
tration) have boeii ^ the patrons of abiis(!s aiul the enoinics of im¬ 
provement.’ These sciolists have not adverted to one impor¬ 
tant political truth which the conduct of Lor<l drey and his 
colleagiiPs is raj)idly and extensively explaining and exemplifying-— 
that Govrrmnentfi were oiiginally conslitule l for the express pur¬ 
pose of preventing and resisting chaago —-that it is essential that 
they should have* a strong tenacity to things as they arc—-that while, 
on the one hand, such resistance and tenacity should not be so 
obstinate as to neglect manifest public expediency, or to disre¬ 
gard matured and imdinputcd public opinion, they should, on the 
other, be ntrong emiujh to rvdrain sudden and epidemic vio^ 
Icnccs —to afYord tlic public time either to recover from delusion, 
if delusion tlierc be, or to ascertain and consolidate the wishes 
and opinions of the majority in the cases where there may be a 
rational desire and real necessity for alteration. 

The proper action of a government maj be assimilated to that 
of the pendulum of a clocL It should check and regulate the 
action of tlie great popular weight, which, without the constant 

but 
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but elastic—the gentle, yet steady resistance of such a regulator, 
would hurry the works into a whirl of unchecked motion, dislo- 
caiing the parts, and ultimately destroying the whole machine. 
A minihlry, therefore, which, like that of l/Jid drey, not only 
lemovcs the pendulum, but adds its weight to the already unba¬ 
lanced preponderance of llic moving power, grossly miscalcahtles 
the theoretical iisCy and fatally misapplies the pntciiral power, of 
a GovuKNMENT. BiU cvoii this example, api)ropriate as far as 
it goes, docs not exhibit the whole absurdity and mischief of the 
conduct of the ministiy. In any case it woul<l have been their 
duty to endeavour to moderate and guide llui movement of tlic 
people, instead of urging and accelcj ating it; but iu the pre¬ 
sent instance they have been the instigators and creators of the 
movement—the primum mobile of the innovation—w’hich has not 
been pressed on the government by the people, but to which the 
people have been instigated by the arts and violences of the 
government. In short, Pfvrliamvntary Rejorm w*as not, and, \\q 
believe, is not, a national want or a naliojud w ish ; it is a 7ncrc 
party measure —not the claim of the people, but the scheme of a 
faction;—not a compliance with public opinion, but the device 
of private interests and personal ambition ! and it has grown to 
its present gigantic and formidable stature by the sim[)lc and 
natural cause we have just alluded to, namely, that tlie p(»wer 
whose constitutional duty it was to check or leguhue such move¬ 
ments, has been in this case the original and the constant insti¬ 
gator of the mischief. If the Doctor, instead of cooling, should 
inllamc the disease—if the Police, instead of suppressing, should 
be foremost in ibc riot—diseases and riots so treated bv lliosc who 

w 

were called in lo allay them, would naliiialiy rise to the same vio¬ 
lence that lieforin, fiom a .similar cau.se, has now' attained. 

Its it yet too lute —is the fever at such a height—is the riot so 
uncontrollable, that there is no hope for safety if the fiiciuls of the 
patient were to call in the advice of wiser doctors, or the help of 
more honest magistrates ? We indulge a ho{)C that this is not so. 
\\ efirndy believe, that tlie rapid growth of the lleform question has 
been all superficial. It is a kind of scoheu senndens, a para.site 
creeper, which has spread to a great extent and height w ith very little 
root, and which will wither, as fast as it sprouted, for want of a 
deep and substantial bold of the .soil. Such is, at least, our ex¬ 
pectation, and the object of tiiis paper is to contribute to its 
accomplishment, by showing that the evil has.suddenly grown up 
from slight and tempdrary causes, and may, therefore, it is hojied, 
be with the less difficulty checked and eradicated. 

Most important here is that celebrated admission of Lord John 
R ussell—important anti celebrated as made by him, though in itseli 
n notorious truism—that the nation had for some years shown 

a great 
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a great apathy oh the subject of Reform, but that lately he and his 
friends had endeavoured to arouse the feelings of the people, and 
that tlie people had at last responded to their call. 

jMr. Croker, l)y way of recording this valuable admission, and 
of putting the important fact in a tangible and striking shape, 
made, from the Journals of the House of Commons, the following 
eniimeratiou of the petitions for Uefonn in the last ten years. 

‘ I find tliat, in the year 1821, 19 petitions only were presented in 
favour of lieforni. In the year 1822 the mmiber was reduced to 12. 
In the year 1823 the number Avas 20. In the year 1824 there was no 
jKtition at all. In the year 1825, noyetiliony —^in tlic year 1826, no 
pnfifioHy —in the year 1S27, 7io pofitioiiy —in the year 1828, no peli^ 
iiony —in the year 1829, no pefitioiiy — and even in the session 1830, 
only 14 ]>ctitions presented in favour of Reform, Such was the state 
of the public niincl on this sul)jcct uj) to that date/ 

Petitions, as they have been manufactured of late years, arc, Ave 
are well a\\are, but very doubtful proofs of ])ublic opinion; tlic 
discreditable arts by which tliey have bc<ui, in so many iustauces, 
obtained, have thrown some degree of suspicion over them 
as criteria of the genuine feelings even of those who sign them; 
hut this doubt does not apply to the converse of the case : the 
absence of petitions. The very ease and frequency with which 
they are manufactured on subjects of minor importance is an ad-* 
dlliouul proof that where tliere have been no petitions there has 
been no public feeling; tlie public may cry out without being 
hurt, Init they are never hurt without crying out, U c therefore 
assert—L.ord John Russell grants—Mr. Croker has proved, and 
all mankind, except one, acknowledge the notorious fact, that 
up to the period of the general election last summer there w'as no 
loiul or general <'ull for l^arliamentary Reform—still less any 
urgent and pressing necessity for so vital a change. The one ex¬ 
ception to wliicli w'e have alluded is a very remarkable one, and 
it is what the huvyers might call a negative preynant —the denial 
proves something more to our purpose than the mere fact, which 
it entirely denies, would have dune. 

The pamphlet attributed to Lord Chancellor Brougham, the 
title of which stands at the head of this article, is not very bulky; 
but short as it is, its essence has been further condensed by the 
inastcr-hand of the ingenious author himself into the following 
pithy note :— 

‘ There is no error more fatal than theirs who maintain the pre¬ 
vailing opinion on Reform to be one suddenly and lightly taken up by 
the people of England. To resist a sudden popular impulse is the 
duty of all wise and good statesnicny hut in an especial manner of the 
Peers, The desire for Parliamentary Refornf is more than half a 
century old, and every year has augmented its force. It w'as acknow¬ 
ledged even by Lord Chatham, no rash speculator, no friend of revolu¬ 
tion. 
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tion. He felt its justice, and he truly foresaw its gathering strength, 
wJien he said, “ If the (Commons reform not themselves, they will be 
reformed from without with a vengeance.” ' 

Now, let us comment on this text: \vi^ fully and entirely concur 
ill the proposition—which would ecrlainly not have been stated if it 
could have been by any art denied—that ‘ to remt u sudden pojjular 
impulse is the duly of all wise and good statesmen, but in an especial 
manner of the Peers,' On this great fundaineulal truth we arc all 
agreed. But then wc arc told that * there is no error more fatal than 
to imagine that the prevailing opinion ou reform has been suddenly 
and lightly taken up.' That this opinion may be fatal— fabd to the 
Bill —we belii've ; hut that it is an error, we fleny, and wc call as 
witnesses to provij our case—Lord .John Hussell, liordOroy, Lord 
Molbourue, I^ord Ihougliam—the whole cabinet!—from every 
one of whose speeclies for the last ten years we could extract 
innumerable admissions, that it was not a question of urgent 
necessity. Was not this expressly avowed by Mr. 'rienicy, as 
leader of the Whigs, and by several subonhuules, when they 
began their tlirtatioa with Mr. Canning, ;uul showed such a 
readiness to hack out o( Ivefurni? Was it not indirectly, but 
conclusively admitted, when the wliolc of that party joined Mr. 
Cunning, and sat cheering at his hack, when he expressed, with 
laconic iudiguatiou, his eternal hostility to llefonn? And again, 
and iinallv, vvherc are the petitions of IS^i l—of IH^io—-of —• 

of 1827—of lft'28—of ? 

Hut * tlie desire, for i^arliamcntary Hoforin is more than lialf a 
century old.’ This desire sianns not to have been very strong. 
Tt is, indeed, near sixty years since the Wilkiles of Middlesex 
came to the following resolution ;—^ Resolved, That tlic most 
eflectual means for olitaining redress for the violated rights of 
election, and oilier national grievances, is by bills for shortening the 
duration of peirliaments, for exclnding placemen and pensioners from 
the House of Cpninvnis, and for a more fair and eipad represenkt- 
flon' —So voted the frecliolders of Middlesex in 177*3, but did the 
[)(»oplc of England sympathize with them '! —no: that reform fever 
was generated by the turbulence of aii individual, and for a while 
inflamed by the disturbnnc(?s of the American colonics, but it 
died away with the exciting cause, and was never lieard of again 
till the contagion of the Erench revolution began, about 1790, to 
And its way into England (Lord Grey' being one of the chief 
propagandists). But did the people of England then feel with 
Lord Grey and the party who arrogated to themselves the title of 
^ Friends of the People V —no : their celebrated petition w^as 
scouted not only in Parliament, but by the country at large ; and 
some loading ^ friends of the people’ received at that time very 
alarming proofs that ^ the people' were far from recognising them as 

* friends^* 
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^ friends.^ And, again, Parliamentary Reform fell into a long and 
piofound slumber, showing now and then signs of life in Junies 
Paul, William Cobbett, or Henry Hunt, but utterly indifterent to, 
and disregarded by the great mass of the people. About ten years 
ago Lord Durham, then Mr. Lambton, made a motion on the 
subject, only remarkable for the contcinptuous inditference with 
which that ' vital question’ was treated by all parties, and parlicu* 
larly by tlidsc who supported it. Sir Francis Ikirdett, also, once 
or twice broached the subject, but in a style which proved that he 
took little interest in the matter, and expected still less from his 
auditors or the public, and that he only made the motion as u less 
troublesome mode of canvassing Westminster. Lord Jolm Rus¬ 
sell, too, made a couple of motions chiefly for the purpose of 
keeping tjnc question out of the hands of Sir I'rancis, and the 
speeches and plans which on these occasions he spouted and 
broached are now only remembored for their irreconciluublv incorf 
sislennj with his prosent measures and doctrines. 

Now, we ask, is there a man in Liighuul so bold as to 
asscit in his place in cither house of parliament, or in the 
press with the avowal of his name, that, all this while, the 
‘ nrgent necpssily of Parlwmmtury Reform was the prevailing 
opinion of the people of Flngluiul "Fhe assertion is so noto¬ 
riously uidounchul, that every publication of the day has quoted 
extracts from the speeches and writings of Lord John Russell, 
Lord Melbourne, the Lord Advocate, and l^ord lirougliam, ntli- 
cnling, censuring, exposing the folly and wiclu'dness of schemes 
of Ui fonn infinitely less foolish and less wicked than that winch 
they themselves now propose; and, wc repeat, the majority of 
the present cabinet actually did join Mr, Canning,—(and tlie 
others were anxious and ready to have joined him,)—whose first 
principle of political conduct, so often and so vehemently rc- 
jioated, was resistance to any and cviay Reform. 

We will go further; and will venture to as.sert that Farlia- 
meutaiy RefoMii had never less hold of the publichuind than it 
had when the late revolutions in l*aris and lielgium, exploding, 
by an unlucky coincidence, at the moment of our general election, 
afforded the present ministry—tlicii the Opposition—an iiccasion 
of raising a clamour about Parliamentary Reform, just as the 
Wilkites in 177and the ^ Friends of tlie People’ in 17<J0, had 
availed themselves of the disturbances in America and Paris. Rut 
even with these powerful incentives their success was more limited 
than might, perhaps, have been expected. Few constituencies 
required from their candidates any pledge as to Parliamentary 
Reform; and we recollect but two prominent instances in which 
the doctrine of Parliamentary Reform was distinctly made the sine 
qua non of success,—we mean those of Mr. Henry Hunt at Pres¬ 
ton, 
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ton, and Mr. Henry Brougham in Yorkshire. Many other cases 
there no doubt Mere in which persons professing to be friendly to 
Keforin were elected, and in which such professions facilitated iheir 
election ; but no others, as we remember, and ceitaiiily no others 
remarkable, in M'hich Refurni was made the sole test of eligi¬ 
bility ; and this comparative apathy was shown too at the very 
season when the French Revolution, with all the splendour of 
its surprising victory and all the lenown of its vaunted modera¬ 
tion, might naturally have dazzled and seduced men’s minds, and 
when, as Lord John Russell admits, the Opposition camiidates 
were anxious to excite the public mind to a warmer interest in the 
question of Reform at home. 

We will not pursue this toj)ic further, except to observe that 
every jcader, by consulting his own recollection, or by looking back 
to the tiles of the newspapers of July and August last, will tind 
abundant proof that the urgent and inevitable necessity of a large 
Reform in the reprcsculatiou was not even ihm (and if it had been 
so at that moment, it would iiot liave much weakened our argu¬ 
ment)—but it was not even then ^ the prevailing opinion of the 
people of Kngland.’ 

But * the desire for Rarliameiitary Heform is more than half a cen¬ 
tury old, and every year has augmented its force.’ "Flie author is here, 
much loo modest, when he supposes the desire for Pajliameutary 
Reform to be only fifty, or even, as we have said before, sixty years 
old. It is, in truth, as old as the Great Rebellion ; that rebellion 
was caused, or, at least, carried to cxlreinities, by a sect hostile in 
religion to an established church, and in politics lo an hereditary 
throne—that sect has existed to this day in the same religious 
and political principles, and its adherents have shown theinscl\es, 
on every occasion, llic steady and active friends of everything that had 
a tendency to overthrow the Cliurcli and the Monarcliy. Powerful 
by their perseverance and enthusiasm, and, for a sect, numerous, 
they ha\e never had much sympathy w'ilh, or support from, the great 
mass of the^ people—they would have pushed the levolutioii of 
KiHR much farther than the moderate W higs or enlightened Tories 
—they hailed and encouraged the American insurrection, and their 
influence gave it its tone, and fixed its character—in the same spirit 
they applauded the first French revolution, and, in the inipioas 
cant of their Cromwellian ancestors, (texts which Lord John Rus¬ 
sell loves to quote,) saw the hand of God in the subversion 
of the church and the execution of the king ! On every oc¬ 
casion they have been loud and active in infianiing popular dis¬ 
contents—indeed, have been, in all times, parliamentary 
reformers —they have kept alive the sacred flame of discontent, 
ready, whenever th^ should have an opportunity, to set fire to the 
combustible matter which a popular constitution like ours must 

now 
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now and then generate. In their hearts Reform has, ever since 
l(i40, been secretly cherished, and occasionally boldly exhibited ; 
and our readers will from this hint surmise, that it was neither 
ignorance nor modesty that induced the * Friendly Adviser^ to 
Ijinil the antiquity of his doctrine to Jifty years^ but a very w^ary 
prudence, which wished to keep out of remembrance the 30th 
of January, l(i4f), and which (jtioCed ‘ Lord Chatham* to pre¬ 
vent the thoughts of his readers from wundeiing back to Land 
and Slrajford. This old republican parly has been of late years 
reinforced by another and more numerous sect—infidels in religion, 
and levellers and agrarians in politics—of whose principles and 
practices vve liave given, in a preceding aiiicle, an account, wliicli 
wo hope will have been read with tlie attention that it merits and 
the alarm tliat the designs wdiich it cxjjoses ought to create. 

But dues not the Adviser sec, and if he does not, will not 
the Peers, that this date of ^ above half a eeninry^^ and the pro- 
pliecy of ‘ Lord Chatham,’ though they uniy prove the aniiqnify, 
contradict the suj>posed urgency and pressing necessity of lie- 
foiin? hhighuul has fared pretty well, both as to external glory 
and internal prosperity, for the lust half century; and the minatory 
aiuicipatiou attributed to Lord Chatham lias been hitherto as vain 
us Mr. Tox’s prophecies of the political degradation, or Mr, 
Ticincy’s anticipation of tlie financial ruin of England. If, in 
spite of Ijord Chathanrs \aticination, when it was as yet uncon¬ 
tradicted by events, our pailiaincntary system survived the trial of 
Aineiican inde|)ciKlence, and the successive and tremendous 
shocks of the J'rench revolution, why should we tremble at it 
7ioWf when we have had fifty ycais experience of its fallacy / If 
the Society of the Friends of the Peopte in Paris, commonly 
called tlic Jarotnn Cluhy or if Lord drey’s Society of the 
Friends of the People in lingland di<l not intimidate the 
Crown, and the Lords, and the Commons, when there really 
was an urgent danger of popular commotion, why should such 
an effect be now proiluccd wlien the danger, whatever it may 
be, is one not springing from the mass of the population, l)ut 
excited, created, invented by the ministers themselves? Lord 
Chatham’s menace, loo, is, in another respect, strangely misap¬ 
plied on the present occasion. ^ If the Commons reform not 
themselves, they will be reformed from ivUhout wiih a vengeance,’ 
Will any man, even the Adviser, assert that the present clanger has 
been occasioned from tvilhoiU ; that it has sprung from the spon^ 
ianeous impatience of the people? No such thing; the ferment 
has been solely and exclusively ci’eated from within, by Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. llume, Mr. Lambton, Lord John lliisscll. 
Sir Francis Burdett—Lord llollund, Loill Grey, Lord King, 
and iiitti quanti —and, above all, by the accession of that parly 
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to the councils of the Crown, and by the counsels which the 
Crown has been unhappily persuaded to adopt. The disturbance 
and the danger are, in this respect, of a nature quite new in the 
history of the world; they have been made and are maintained by 
the measures of the ministers: and the actions of those to whom 
the constitution, \ooks for the prevention and repression of the 
direct interference of popular power have, in this instance, been 
the greatest incentive to whatever degree of ferment may exist. 

There is no one who has at all considered the constitutional na¬ 
ture and use of the kingly oflice, Avho must not lament to see its 
power applied to puiposes for which it never was intended. Why 
is an individual man exalte<l into such pre-eminence above his 
fellow-ereatuies? Why arc the primates of the laud, the noblest 
in birth, the greatest in wealth, the most exalted in talents, sup¬ 
posed to be honoured by bearing the title of his ‘servants’?— 
why is so large, and, to the superficial observer, so extrava¬ 
gant an expense incurred for the maintenance of his dignity?— 
why is his person fenced round and guarded with so many courtly 
forms, and wdth such reverential care ?—why is a moral impossibi¬ 
lity converted, in his favour, into an axiom of the constitution, 
that he can do no 'i(-TO»g?"-^wliy arc the title of Sacred Majesty^ 
and the service of the bended knee, (almost too solemn for huma- 
n\iyi) dedicated to him?—why are the prayers of the nation put 
up in his behalf, on every occasion of public w'orship, with such 
earnest reiteration ?—why, in short, are his person, his character, 
and ills oilico impressed with the inaiks of little less than sanctity, 
and environed with an awful respect little short of devotion? 

We answer—for two main object^s (if, indeed, they do not re¬ 
solve themselves into one)^lhe first is, to enable, by such adven¬ 
titious aids, the moral power oi the appointed ^^atrdian of a frame 
of society in which honour and riches are unequally distributed, to 
counterbalance physical force which has a tendency to level such 
inequalities, and to obliterate such distinctions; and, secondly, to 
place the monarch above the temptation and beyond the reach of 
popular impulses. Popular applause is a draught so sweet, yet so 
intoxicating—so powerful, and yet so evanescent, that he who 
shouhl habitually drink of it would become incapable of main¬ 
taining that steadiness, that discretion, and that high, cool, and, as 
it were, providential dignity which constitutes the essence of the 
royal office- The constitution has wisely invested that office with 
the distribution of all grace and favour, well knowing that it needs 
it all to counterbalance and soften the innate and inevitable seve¬ 
rity of magisterial^autbority. Society at large is grateful for the 
discipline by whicn^it is maintained ; but no magistrate, whether 
the chief or his subbrdtnates> can hope to be what is called po¬ 
pular, while he duly exercises the penal and preventive duties of 
his station. There 
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There arc two sorts of popularity as there are two kinds of re¬ 
putation—the tinsel favours ofi the giddy populace^ and the solid 
and permanent esteem and approbation of reasonable men; and 
they seldom, if ever, exist together. When the brutal instruments 
of the Cromwellian Reform reviled the unhappy Charles, and spat 
in his sacred face, he meekly observed, that to-morrow they, for six¬ 
pence, would treat their then idols with equal indignity. Louis 
XVJ. was a most pojndar monarch as long as he helped his 
atl'cctionate people to pull his throne to pieces, and to build his 
own scaffold with the fragments. The sovereign the least popular, 
in the vulgar sense of the word, that ever reigned in England, was 
one whom every rational man at the time considered, and the united 
voice of the whole world now confesses to have been one of the 


best that ever guided the state, King George the Third! With 
what atrocious calunmies, with what furious seditions, with 
what personid violcnct^, with how many attempts at assassination, 
was the life of that not merely blameless, but bencticent and 
able monareli embittered and endangered ! Read the libels of 
Wilkes—^the letters of Junius—tlie speeelics of Eox—the beastly 


doggrel of Wolcot !~i*ead the tiials of Lernaistre, llattield, and 
i)e.spard—turn to the tiles of newspi}[)ers from 17tiO to JBIG for 
a succession of oblotpiy against liis cl\iuaeter, and violence against 
his person, and compare all these horrors with the unanimous 
approbation and hononr which now snnound that sacred name ! 

When the orator of old found himself ap|)laiided by the giddy 
multitude, he exclaimeil, ' A\ liat folly have 1 said?* When a king 


liiuls himself oxtruviiganlly popular, he may well inquire whellier 
he has not committed some folly; and if he tinds that the popula¬ 
rity is, like all new-born zeal,*most violent amongst those who had 
been hitherto tlu; bitter opponents and rev tiers of everything 
royal, he may not unwisely suspect that he has unintentionally 
tlone something derogatory or injurious to the royal authority. 


Tlie conslitutional axiom, that the khtg^ can do no icromjy must 
not be too literally inler|)retcd, or it might bo wrested to prove 
that the king can do no right—that he must be a mere gilded 
puppet in the hands of any ministers who happen by any accident 
to have gotten hold of power. 

The king of England is not a mere pageant—he has, to be sure, 
no official power of either speech or action, but through the organs of 
his ministers; but he has deliberaiioe duties, and a pow'er of deci¬ 


sion essentially independent of them, and to be exercised not only 
apart from, but sometimes against, them. No advice of ministers 
ought to overbear the royal conscience—no human power should 
impel a king to injustice or self-destruction. Charles the First 
should have died rather than sign the biffs Ibr attainting Straf¬ 
ford, and perpetuating the Long Parliament* When King George 
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the Third dismissed the Coalition cabinet, which, by the infa¬ 
mous union of two parties w'hose interior life had been passed 
in mutual hostility, hoped to bully the prince and delude tiic 
people;—when, we say, George the Third dismissed those venal 
^Vllig3 and turncoat Tories, lie exercised a deliberative judg¬ 
ment which the sound part of the nation approved, and which the 
suffrage of every impartial historian justilies. *The king can do no 
wrong'—but he is bound to sec that no wrong be done in his name, 
or by his name;—he is nut to permit hiinsclf to be made the tool of 
a party, nor the sanctity of his character and person to be profaned 
by the intrigues of ministers and the clamour of mobs. I'o minis¬ 
ters, as long as they are so, he owes the frankest and most cordial 
official support; but his public dignity and his personal ease 
both require that it should never assume a private and individual 
character, VVe have read willi gr(‘at pain some indecorous anec¬ 
dotes which, for the paltry object of election excitement, have been 
circulated of our present Sovereign's conduct on the occasion of 
the late dissolution;—as, when some supposed clelay occurred in 
getting ready on the sudden the royal carriages wlilch weie to 
convey his Majesty to parliament, he is represented to have 
said he would go in n hackney^coach: and again, when tlu; 
ministerial press attribute to him the act of placintj the crown 
on his own head^ and cxclainihig, ^ ihivS is my coronation day.’ 
These ill-imagined proofs of the personal zeal of the monarch 
in the cause of his miimters are, we hope, meie inventions; 
but that they should have been invented and ))ropagated by those 
who call themselves the king's fi lends, is a shjn of the limes wot 
auspicious to the monarchical cliaracter; and, indeed, the latter 
• anecdote received but loo much couiirmulion, froin the fact 
of his Majesty having,—of course by the advice of his ministers 
—worn the crow^n on that occasion ; though it is a know'u etiquette, 
—it is more than an etiquette, it is a cmistitutionul rule,—that the 
crown is never worn before the coronation. And here we must 
take the liberty to remark, that the coroiiatiou is not, as it is too 
often treated, an empty pageant; it is a solemn and constitutional 
compact between tlie king and his people, in which the latter 
express their concurrence in the light, and their allegiance to llic 
person of the monarch ; while he, on the other liaud, receives the 
crown from the hands of the fust of his subjects, and swears before 
the assembled people to respect and maintain their laws and privi¬ 
leges, and the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the United 
Kingdom. The terms of the coronation oath wxre si;ttled at the 
Revolution, and sufficiently explain the importance of the cere¬ 
mony. 

‘ The archbishop <k bishop shall say, Will you solemnly promise 
and stvear to govern the people of this kingdom and the clomi- 
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nions thereto belouging, according to the statutes in parliament agreed 
on, and the laws and customs of the same ?— The king shall say, I so¬ 
lemnly promise so to do.- ^irchhishop or bishop. Will you to the utmost 

of your power cause law and justice, in mercy, to be executed in all your 

jadgiiKiits ?— King. I will.- Archbishop nr bishop. Will you to the 

utmost of your power maintain the laws of God, the true profession of 
the gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion established by law / 
And will you preserve unto the bisliops and clergy of this realm, and to 
tlic cliurclies committed to their charge, all such riglits and privileges 
as by law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ?— King, All 

this I promise to do.- Aflrr Hus the king, laying his hand upon the 

holy gospoh, shall sny^ The things which 1 have lierebjfore promised [ 
will perform and keep: so help me God: and then shall kiss the book," — 
lilackstcme, voL i. p. 231*. 

This dispensing potvor, as to the coronation, with wliich ininis- 
lers seem iticlined to invest themselves, has been forced upon onr 
attention by having been made a topic of applause by those who 
are certainly no friends to the monarchy. We have seen in the 
low print-shops an engraving of IVilliam IV, croioning hhmelj) 
M'ith the following legeml, meant for rhyme: 

' Away with glittering pomp and lavish'd wealth ! 

The king that loves his people crowns himself.' 

The radical reformer mIio made these lines saw, in the coronation 
which lie deprecates, notliing but a royal pageant; he did not know 
that the whole ceremony forcibly inculcates the principle that the 
king derives his crown from the people and reigns by their con 
sent: and is the only opportunity and proper occasion on which 
llie king, in rulurn, pledges himself to the administration of the 
Laws in ymlice and mcrcy^ and to the maintenance of the Con¬ 
stitution in Church and State, The pageant is an accident,^ 
and may be more or less glittering, according to the taste of the 
jn ince and the spirit of the times; nay, it may be made as plain 
and iincNpcnsi\e us even Mr. Joseph Hume could wish; but the 
suhslaulial part of it, the acceptance of the crown from the liands 
of the appointed fimclionary, and the obligation of the corona¬ 
tion oath, cannot constitutionally be omitted; and should be so¬ 
lemnized on every accession, as early as may be convenient. 

J’rom this digression—if, indeed, it be one—we return to the 
consolatory conclusions deducible from all the preceding observa¬ 
tions—the first, that the ^ prevailing opinion in fuvotir of Reform ^ 
has been not only of rapid, but sudden growth, and may therefore 
be su})poscd not to have taken root in the deliberative judgment 
of Englishmen; and the second, that as a ministerial abuse of 
the royal name and of the royal authority has conduced so 
largely to the general error, the king—if, better advised, bo 
should sec the danger which threatens his 6wn station, and all 
the institutions of his country-—would, even now, find a strong 
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nn(i j)o\verful tlispositioii in his people lo second his conservative 
Au’hhcs, and to remit the decision of the qitestion of Hefurm lo 
more sober times and to less headlong and inconsistent ministers. 

We have said, and hope to have made sonu; progress towards 
sliowing, that the spirit of Eefonn lias not been of spontaneous 
and natiiral growth in the public mind; we shall now proceed 
lo show that it is the result parii/^nanoeuvres; and we shall 
endeavour to trace the steps by wliicli this innovating party, which 
but a few years ago was so iiolorion&ly weak, has become all at 
once so iathiential, or, as they themselves would have us believe, 
omnipotent. 

Many persons think lliat the concession of the Catholic ques¬ 
tion, by affording tlie example of an inn^ad on the constilntion, 
has mainly coutribntod to the triumph of |{oform, Though llierc 
is some truth in this proposition, it is much exaggerated ; the 
concession of that question—among otlna' consequences to which 
Ave need not recur—did undoubtedly inisottlc men’s minds ; but it 
was not so miicli by its moral consequences as by its direct opera¬ 
tion on the state of the jiarlics into wiiich public men were divided, 
that the Catholic question has pnidicalbj inlhienced this question 
of Reform. 


At the period of the Union the ^J^iry party,* in both the Irish 
and Englisli parliaments, was at the acme of its power; hut the 
then recent rebellion in Ireland, and the inlluence of a French 
party in that island, determined JNJr. Fill to attempt the accom- 
jilislnnent of a union belwcen the two countries. effe<‘t 

this object he thought it indispensable to obtain ilio suppoit of 
the Catholics, and this he rmdd only obtain by engaging him¬ 
self to support their Kmancipalion, as it was called. The Union 
was accomplished; but Mr. Pilt found in the king and people of 
England an insurmountable determination airainst the Catliolic 
claims, lie therefore resigned; but he coiumitte/l, in his mode 


of doing so, a great political error, though, perhaps, it was, in 
the tl>en state of I'hirope, pardonable;—he resigned amicably 
and partially as it were, and left behind a poiiion of his own 
friends to be his successors. ^This division of his jiarty vveak- 


ened and ultimately destroyed it; that fraction which Jiad re¬ 
mained in office was found too weak to conduct tlic government, 


and the dangers of tlie country from abroad became so imminent, 


that Mr. Pitt felt that he ought to poslpi>ne the Catholic question 
to more tranquil time.s, and return to office under a compromise 


• We are awere that niatiy ilistioguisheil ];c>rs(ms. (^uch as the Duke of Portland, 
Lord Spacer, Mr. 'Wimihain, Kc,, who joined Mr. J^itt on the breaking out of tho 
French revolution, nay, that Mr.Pitt and Lord <jrivu\ ille themselves, were not })rofesscd 
Tories, hut as they all V^pposed tho W lugs, and funned the coi):>i'rvativc party, we 
talk of them in common parlance as Tories; and, iu fact, they did unite and act on 
the j)iiaclple« of on enlightened Toryism, 
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not to press the obnoxious topic during the life of George III., 
and without the co-o})f ration of some of the most considerable of 
tliosc who had accompanied him in his resignation. His accession 
to power, on this arrangement, again broke up his party into 
tliree distinct classes, which, as is always the case, soon became 
n*orc odious to each other than their late antagonists had been: 
tlicsc pailios were, Mr. Pitt's own — Mr. Addington’s, M’hicli 
Mr. Pitt turned out—and Lord Grenville’s, who hud gone out 
with him, but wltom he woidd not or could not bring back. 
This was the first, and perhaps the severest blow that the 
great Tory parly ever re<'eived, and prodnc<id early inconve¬ 
nience and remote mischief. J^ord Grenville, Lord Spencer, 
and Mr. Windham, fell back into the Whig connexion, and soon 
e(|nailed the old Whigs in the Vehemence of their hostility. Mr* 


Addington and his friends, less violent, but not less hostile, fell 
also into the lino of opposition; and on Mr. Pitt's death in 
his fraction of the 'Torv parly, at the head of which were Lords 
Liverpool and CastKneagh, JVlr. Canning and Mr. J^erceval, fan- 
cii'd themselves unable to make head against the comlnuation of 
their old antagonists with their late friends; and a second coa¬ 
lition, wliich altemplod to veil the inconsistency of their union 
under the title oi AH Ihc TidmtSy succeeded to power. We are not 
attempting to U a<'o the causes of these changes, but their effects—* 
we might almost say their numerkal effects, on the state of par¬ 
ties; and we shall ilierefore only say, that soon after Mr. Pox’s 
dentil, to whom, as leader of tlic Whig portion of the ministry, 
the [iresont Lordlirey succeeded, AU the Talents wexv, turned 
out ; Mr. Pitt’s friends formed a new administration under 
the Duke of Portland, and exhibited, after a general election, a 
degree of strength and power whicii proved how essentially tory 
tlu! oj)inion of the country reallv was; but that strength was not 
of long duration—the Didie of Portland die<l—Mr. Canning 
became jealous of Lord Castlercagh, and both, with their 
personal iiiends, went out of otiice, leaving Mr. Perceval, wilh 
hardly a remnant of Mr. Pitt’s oflicial friends, at the head of 
afl’airs in the most <lilHcult and important crisis that ever oc¬ 
curred. ’I’he very difficulty of the crisis saved that ministry—the 
king and the country were satisfied wilh tlic minister’s boldness ajul 
ability, and inve.sted him with their confidence. Mr. Canning, 
though sore from his recent fall, was not hostile, and J-.onl Castle- 
reagh was friendly, I'lie Sidmonth [larty, too, soon showed symp¬ 
toms of returning to their original principles. Ibit this govern¬ 
ment, as llie three preceding had b('on, was dissolved by the death 
of the minister. (Jn Mr. Perceval’s assassination, it was for a mo- 
Juent thought lliat the parties of Lord Grenville and Lord Grey 
would have united wilh Mr. Canning, and have formed a govern- 
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niciit on tlie principle of Catholic concession; but England was 
sick of coalitions, and very little disposed to Catholic concession, 
and, after a gooil deal of hesitation, J^ord Liverpool was placed at 
the head of the government, \^y the astonishing success nilh 
which the Duke of Wellington's series of victories crowned his 
adniinistration, and by his own cautious and temporising manage¬ 
ment of ineifs personal interests and feelings, Lord liiveipool 
eventually succeeded in uniting once more the fragments ol the 
Tory party—the old Pittites—the Castleroaghs—the Cannings— 
the Sidmoiiths—sonic of the Grenvilles—witli the splendid acces¬ 
sion of the Duke of Wellington, and the important addition of Sir 
Robert Peel, and the younger politicians of the Perceval school. 

This Cabinet was, notwithstanding some private jealousies and 
personal ambitions, tolerably well united on all great points of 
ibreign and domestic policy, except llu^ Catholic qneslion — 
that, indeed, remained a cause of present uneasiness, and a source 
of future discord. In vain was it made what was called an open 
question on M'hicli all the members of the government spoke 
and voted as they pleased. The subject was incidentally introduced 
into every debate, and the Opposition, seeing the embarrassment it 
caused, look care to bring it to one or two solemn liearlngs 
in every session ; and then was exliibited the intolerable anomaly 
of a portion of the Cabinet speaking, witli a degree of /cal 
that sometimes sounded like asperity, against the other, and voting 
in frequent divisions with tlie violent opposors of the general mea¬ 
sures of their own administration. The legislature itself was 
divided in the same way; the Commons were for the question 
by a small majority—the Lords decidedly against it. It was clear 
that a Cabinet which w^as becoming every hour more discordant on 
a question so important, of such extensive ramilications, and so 
perscveringly forced upon them, could not be long kept together, 
and the disease which struck down liord Liverpool only anticipated 
the dissolution of his government by its own internal differences 
oil the Catholic question. 

Then came another great schism. Mr. Canning, who (since Lord 
Castlercagh’s death) had led in public the House of Commons, 
and in the Cabinet had had the greatest, if not influence, at least 
power, over Lord Liverpool, naturally presented himself as his 
Lordship's successor. In his successive intervals of semi-op¬ 
position, he had so entangled himself with Catholic emancipa- 
lion, that he was now considered as the leader of that cause ; 
and the majority of his colleagues under Lord Liverpool, who 
were of tlie contrary opinion, lliought that they could not 
with comfort, and hardly with honour, continue in office under 
a head so devoted* to a measure of internal policy which they 

looked upon with so much suspicion and alarm. The king, 
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though personally fond of Mr. Canning, was also hostile to ihu 
Catholic claims; and Mr, Canning was obliged to enter into an 
engagement with his majest}^ that they should not be pressed upon 
him- On this engagement Mr. Canning became liist minister, 
and seven of I^ord LiNcrpoors cabinet, and u largo portion of the 
subordinate ministers, immediately resigned. It was, at the time, the 
opinion of many public men, and of no inconsiderable part of tlie 
public itself, that these resignations were unnecessary—that the 
secoders ought to have been conlcntcd with the same conditions 
which had satisfied the King-—and should, hy continuing to act 
with .Mr. Canning on the system of J^ord Liverpool, have presevvoil 
the unity of the I'ory party. ^J'his opinion grew stronger wlicu it 
was seen within how short a period the seceders became converts 
to the very question upon which they had sej)aiated lljcmsclvcs 
from Mr. Canning, fl r, how^cver, arc not noWy whatever we 
may have been, of that opinion; we lament deeply the conse- 
(pienccs of that schism, hut W'C are now convinced it w^as inevi¬ 
table- ^riie gicat body of the'lories were more suspicious of Mr. 
Canning even than their leaders weie ; and if the Duke of ^VclIi^g- 
tou and Sir Kobeit J^eel had, in the vain hope of keeping the 
party together, consentcil to go on wdth Air. Canning, they would 
not have caiiied their party with them; nor is it probable that 
such a union would have lasted out even iho session in which it 
was formed—the seeds of dissolution w^ould have been in it— 
the Tory loaders might have sacrificed, or, at least, risked their 
o\wi reputation ; but in a few months, and, perhaps, in a few' weeks, 
tlie separation mustliave at last taken place. If it w as to happen, 
it probably was better that it should happen when it did. 

JJut we hav<; heard of another circumstance of a very pecu¬ 
liar character which is said to have confirmed the Tory leaders 
in the course which, on general principles, they were disposed 
to adopt While the discussions of Mr. Canning’s claims to 
be placed at ibc head of the goveinment were going on be¬ 
tween him and the king, it naturally occurred to his Alajcsty 
to inquire as to Mr. Canning’s prospects of being able to form 
an administration if the Protestant I'orics were to retire. Air. 
Canning, to satisfy the royal mind, then confessed that he liad 
been for some time in comiiiunicaliou with the Whigs, ‘ njion 
ivliovi he amid rely, if the Tories shoidd he ohsiinate,' This 
fact soon came to the knowledge of Air. Canning’s "J'ory col¬ 
leagues, and it seemed to them soinetliing so like an intiigiie, 
and to afford so little earnest of cordiality and confidence, that, 
if they had doubte<i before, they were now determined not to 
pledge themselves to a leader who liad pr«ividcd, in his sleeve 
as it were, a weapon, if not of destruction, at least of intimida- 
lion. We ourselves believe that more importance was given to 
this incident than it deserved; for when the resignation of the 
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'Protestant Tories took place at last, IVlr. Canning certainly seemed 
to use every effort to supply the vacancies \vilhout having recourse 
to the W higs; and when at last ho iouiid that he could not fill the 
odices without the Whigs, he selected the most moderate ol' that 
party, and stipulated with them for such a suspension of the Catholic 
question as shoitld tranquillize and conciliate the minds of the 
king and the majority of the people of (Ireat Britain, who were 
undoubtedly hostile to the Emancipation. But this is a little 
beside our present purpose-—we mean to jmrsue tlie course of 'fadsy 
and not of motives. 

The Tory party was now again broken to pieces, and not, 
as heretofore, by amicable resignations or paitial secessions arising 
from external circumstances, but violeully, from iiiteinal differ¬ 
ences, and with more of personal alienation tlum on any former 
occasion. The Tories who were favourable to the Catholic claims 
remained with Mr. Canning; — those who M^ere against them 
retired.* ^or were those who continued in ofhee quite una¬ 
nimous and cordial in the line which their common opinions on 
the Catholic question had obliged tliein to adopt. Some of llicm 
amalgamated readily with tlic Whigs, and laid the basis of the 
coalition ministry which now exists—while others stootl aloof, 
showing, at each successive addition of Whigs, increasing uneasi¬ 
ness, and only tranquillized by seeing or tliinkhig that Mr. Can¬ 
ning was as uneasy as they were. 

His death—what a catalogue of deaths this summary has bc(m! 
—his death brought a new crisis. .Lord (.Jodtuich—whose prin¬ 
ciples were, of all those who adhered to Mr. Canning, supposiul 
to be the least inclined to AVhigism—W'as so ill-advised, so templed 
by tlio ambition of being first minister, as to venture on continuing 
the govermnent on that mixed principle which even Mr. Canning 
had begun to find he could not manage; and his lordship—as 
was foreseen by every one, perhaps even by himself—fell in his 
endeavour to maintain the Tory section of his Cabinet. 

^riie Huke of Wellington succeeded him witli the unauinious 
approbation of the whole nation : oven the Whigs were not dis¬ 
satisfied. Some of the most inlluential among them were some¬ 
what displeased at not having been brought into power by IMr. 
Canning or Ijord Goderich; and those wlio had been, were not 
altogether satisfied with the position in which they found them¬ 
selves. The accession of the Duke of Wellington reunited them 
as a substantive party; they called themselves—with a grata ^>ro- 
tervitas —‘ His Majesty^s Opposifiony* and exhibited strong hopes of 
obtaining office by some future combination, in a more respectable 
or, at least, a better defined position than they had lately occu¬ 
pied. The Tories were also rejoiced at the prospect of a similar 

* There were oue or two exceptions, not worth mentioming in so rapid a suminury 
as this. 
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rcunion; and the Duke of W ellington, with great skill and 
i^oderution, contrived to combine most of those who ha<l accom¬ 
panied him in his resignation with that portion of the Tories 
who had remained with Mr. Canning. This reunion^ how¬ 
ever, was not as complete iis might have been desired; Lord 
fJodericb and Mr. Wynne, Lords Eldon and Westmoreland, wore 
not included in the new urrangejnciit; and the absence of the 
two latter peers, who hud belonged to Mr. Pitt's cabinet, was 
regretted by the liigli Tory party. Notwithstanding this, at 
first sight no ministry could look stronger; the confidence in the 
Duke was uni\(‘rsal and unbounded; and lie was seconded 
by nnm who stood dcservctlly high in public opinion for integrity, 
sound principles, j>arli;umMitary talents, and official habits. But 
the seeds of disunion existed, and sooner or later must have grown 
to disastrous fruit. So much division and exasperation—so many 
jealousies and suspicions, had been necessarily produced by 
the sliifts and changes of the preceding years, that it required the 
conciliatory haml of time to produce entire cordiality. There 
i’(Mnaiued also some questions of foreign and domestic policy on 
which several numbers of the new cabinet bad, in various posi- 
tioi»s, taken dille.rent views; and there was the great rock of the 
Catholic <|uestion, upon which it was easily foreseen that the mi- 
nistry must Ik; eventually driven and wrecked. These differ¬ 
ences soon showed themselves in Mr. lluskissoifs speech at 


Liverpool, and in some explanations in both houses of parliament 
ielati\c to Lord (jioderich's nomination of Mr, Herries to be his 


Chancellor of tlu; lixclicquer; but they w'ould perhaps have 
blown o\er, but for a difficulty wliich is said to have arisen in the 
cabinet about the Corn Bill. The Duke of Wellington, after 
his resignation, had defeated Mr, Canning's, or rather, Mr. 
lluskissoifs Corn Bill, and substituted a temporary measure of 
Ins own. It was now iiecessury to make a definitive arrangement. 
This was not easy, considering how recent the difference had 
been; but it was arranged by the good sense and moderation 
of both the parties to tlu; disensfdon. The scheme in whicli 
the cabinet unanimously concurred tvas to be introduced by 
Mr. Charles Crant. As, however, the time approached, that 
gentleman, from some scruples—honourable, no doubt, to his 
own flelicacy—hesitated, objected, and finally declined to do 
so. Mr. Ilnskisson (and wg believe his other more immediate 
friends in the cabinet) used every effort to persuade him of the 
unreasonableness of those scruples, but in vain; Mr. Grant said 
he would resign rather llian propose the* intended scale. This 
placed Mr. Huskisson in a position which 1*6 thought a very difii- 
cull one. He had been much and bitterly censured by Mr. Can¬ 
ning's family and immediate friends for his union with the J3uke of 

Wellington j 
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Wellington; and he felt that if Mr. Grant wore to resign on account 
of an attachment to Mr. Canning’s Corn Bill, of which he (^^r. 
Huskisson) was himself the real author^ his continuance in oflicc 
would afford an occasion for more obloquy of the same kind ; and, 
tlierefore, though he expressed his dissent from Mr. Grant’s 
reasons, he nevertheless i,ntimated his intention of resigning with 
him, if he should be so ill-adviscd ns to push the affair to that 
extremity; and it was understood that Lords Dudley, Palincrslon, 
and Melbourne, would (as they did on a subsequent occasion) have 
followed Mr. Huskisson, The inatler was, however, by Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s conciliatory influence, arranged. Mr. Grant’s doubts 
were satisfled: he proposed the scheme of tlic cabinet, and to 
the public all looked smooth and sound ; but it was not so. The 
majority of the cabinet were surprised and alarmed to And that 
there was a party—a clique^ as it wore—amongst them, who 
seemed bound to act together^ or resign (ogelhcr^ at the will, how¬ 
ever unreasonable or personal it might be, of any one of their mem¬ 
bers. Had Mr. Iluskisson anti his friends lyirlicipated in Mr. 
Grant’s scruples, and for that venson offered to resign with him, it 
could have excited no sentiment but regret; but the confession of 
being so bound together as not to be at libeity to resist oven what 
they might individually disapprove, impaired all conlidcncti* and 
cordiality to a degree that rendered the existence of a Cabinet, 
thus dependent on the caprice of any one individual, worse than 
precarious. 

Then came the division on the East Retford question ; in whith, 
again, there appeared something like a combination of one |)ortion 
of' the cabinet to act together, whether right or icrong; for Mr. 
Huskisson, having been fcu'ced by circumstances, y;?(rc7// accidvntfd 
and personaly to vote against what had been his oiigiiial inten¬ 
tion, Lord Palmerston, and we believe the oilier gentlemen of 
that connexion, to whom the personal circuinslanccs did not 
apply, also changed their proposed course, and voted against the 
ministerial leader of the House of Commons. Even this however 
would probably not have led to the changes which took place, but 
for the hurry, nnd what we may call the indiscretion of Mr. Hns- 
kisson’smidnight resignation; but the previous circumstances reia- 
livc to the Corn Bill seem to liave had the cfl’ect of inducing the 
Duke of Wellington to consider that resignation as a more pre¬ 
meditated step, and to hold Mr. Iluskisson to it with more tenacity 
than he probably \vould have done in other circumstances. 

It has been the fashion of late, to reproach the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington’s government with its conduct in the East Retford case, as 
a main cause of the present state of things ; * because,’ it is said, 
^ the refusal of bim and his friends to agree to a step of reform so 
limall, so easy, so just, and so safe, lost bim the co-opcralion of Mr. 

llu.'ikissou’s 
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Ilnskissou’s parly, and the conluleiice of the country.* This 
prupositlou \vc think we can show to be wholly unfounded. W e 
lainent the turn that quesiion took, and admit that it had very 
injurious consequences, but its direct influence on the Kefona 
question, which has since grown up, has been greatly exaggerated. 

J^ven though the Jiast Retford case had never happened, or 
c\cn though it had been decided in a difterent w^ay, there occurrod 
subsequently other events, as we shall by and by show, whic h 
would inevitably have brouglit us to the present crisis; which, wc 
iej)eat, has been produced by the slate of parties, and nut bv any 
general desire for Reform in the public mind. It ivas the state o/ 
jmrties ivhich waked the spirit of Reforniy and not Reform which 
created the state of parties; and it w'as only as the Retford 
question happcnetl to operate on the state of ptarties, that it had 
ui»y immediate effect on the question of Reform, This point, so 
important both for present consideration and for future history, 
has l)ecn so much misunderstood, and is so constantly misropre- 
si'iited, that we are desirous of developing and explaining the 
reasons of onr opinion. 

In the first place it is to be observed, that nothing can be more 
flagrantly vAusic, than the assertion, that the Duke of Wellington’s 
cabinet refused to transfer the franchise of delinquent boroughs 
to large tovxns; on the contrary, it had adopted and acted on that 
very principle. -Already, in the year 1821, had the govennneut, 
after some hesitation and much consideration, consented to that 
course; and when Grainpound w'as disfranchised, the bill as 
passed in the House of Cornnions very judiciously Irausferied 
tlie franchise to Leeds, —That arrangement was altered in the 
Lords, and tlie two members were given to Yoiksliirc—a very 
unwise step, bceause, alUiougb it did in practice give addi¬ 
tional representatives to I.ccds, and the other great towns in 
\orkshirc, yet it did it in an indirect, unsatisfactory, and ano¬ 
malous W'Eiy—it altered the balance of the House of Com- 
luous, by transferring a boroa^h franchise to a county, and itintro- 
(Inccd a piinciplc of increasing county members in proportion 
to population, wbicliif pursued, even to a plausible extent, would 
Ikuc dislocated the whole system of representation. This luifor- 
tuiiate change w'as reluctantly acquiesced in by many of the nii- 
nislers rather than lose the hill altogctheVt and was supported by 
many who are now', we believe, zealous reformers. 

When the cases of Penryn and East Retford occurred in 1HG8— 
for be it never forgotten that they were simultaneous —the majo¬ 
rity of the members of the administration w’cre inclined to support 
tlie bills for tiausferring the franchise to ^he two great towns 
of Manchester and Rinningham; but it was found that many 
country gonllenieu in the House of Commons, and a great majo¬ 
rity 
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rity ill the House of Lords, looking on these small boroughs as 
being (as in practice they really were) a part of the lauded 
interest, were reluctant to transfer four members at once to the 
inamifactuiing interest; and there was reason to apprehend that 
by attempting so much, both hills might be lost, and the corrup¬ 
tion both of Penryn and Retford might thus escape unpunished 
and uncorrected. 

It was therefore suggested as a compromise, that one of the 
franchises should be given to a great town, and the other thrown 
into the adjoining himdfcd; aiul by this agreement it w^as hoped, 
and iinderstoodj that llio consent of the lauded interest and the 
House of Lords would be secured to both bills. This once set¬ 
tled, it was not difficult to decide which of Penryn or East Ret¬ 
ford was to be totally disfranchised, and which only merged in 
the liimdred. l^cnryu had been three successive times convicted. 
This was the first offence of Retford. Justice, then, seemed to 
point out Penryn as the proper object of the severer punishment 
of disfrancliiscment. Again; Penryn is situated in Cornwall, 
which happens to have a large; proportion of members, and in a 
hundred of that shire which contains at least one other borough ; 
wliile, on the oilier hand, Retford is situated in Nottiiiglminsliire, 
which happens to have a small proportion of members, ami in a hun¬ 
dred which had a large unrepresented population. It w^as therefore 
obvious, that it would be a farce to exteml the franchise of Pen¬ 
ryn (o the suiToiiiiding hundred; and thus botli justice and policy 
seemed to concur in marking Penryn for disfranchisment, and 
Retford for extension to the hundred. certainly, at the time 
and ever since, have individually wished that the landed interest 
and the Lords liad not been so indisposed to the transfer of both 
franchises to great towns; but it cannot be denied that, by 
purchasing, at the price of this compromise, the adfyiission of the 
principle of transfer, an important step w'as gained; anil, as it had 
always been—up to Lord CJrey’s ministry—the wise policy of 
English statesmen to make political changes as gradual and as con¬ 
ciliatory as possible, the friends of the progressive transfer of the 
franchise of ddinqueut boroughs to great tuwms thought that they 
had made no small progress towards that desirable object. So 
far, then, the Duke of Wellington’s govenuneiit had established a 
principle of moderate and rational Reform. 

The, bill transferring the franchise of Penryn to Manchester 
passed the Commons immediately, for all parlies concurred in it. 
That for transferring the East Retford members to JJirmingliam 
was amended by Mr. Nicolsou Calvert, a leadingcounlry gentleman, 
member for Hertfordshire, then a IVhigy mid now a Reformer; and 
his amendment was,for the one simple reason we have stated—namely, 
to secure the passing of the Manchester bill—supported by the 

Government, 
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Government, In all the changes and chances of this extraordinary 
crisis, none seems to us to be so Mondcrfnl, so unaccountable, as 
that tln3 very respectable member who brought in l]*e amended bill 
which deprived /J/rm/wy/iawt of two members, should be now found 
one of the foremost in the ranks of those who attribute the neces¬ 
sity for the present violent lleforni to the folly and nickedness 
of tliatvery amendment, ff the l^ast Retford amendment hill has 
had any share in bringing ns into this crisis, who is responsible in ii 
higher degree than JNlr, Nicolson Calveit ? and yet he is u Re¬ 
former ! 

When the Penryn bill got into the Upper House, the case, as is 
the practice there, was siibjecicd to a minute and solemn trial of the 
alleged corruption ; and it soon appeared very doubtful-whether the 
case coukl be so satisfactorily made out, as to enable the Lorils, as 
a vonrt of jusliroy to indict upon that borough the inteiidcfl punish- 
nu'iit of disfranchisement. This W'as a matter over which no 
political considerations had any control; it might have happened 
(and indeed was very near afterwarils happening) in the case of 
itelford ; the evidence did not sujjport the charges, a verdict can¬ 
not be fouiul without evidence, and it became every day more 
doubtful whether the Lords could pass that bill. 

Snell was the stale of these cases, and such the views upon 
which tlic Duke of Wellington’s cabinet was unanhnottshj acting 
in May, 182B, when u trivial incident—a mere verbal slip—de- 
slioyed that imanimity, and led to the resignation of Mr, llus- 
kissoii and his friends. 

'That gentleman, in one of the earlierd iscussions on these cases, 
had, in defeuding the course of the government and the compromise 
as to tlie two hills, said that ' if there had been but onw borough 
fo be disposed oJ\ he would have given its franchise to a fjreat town.^ 
^Vhcn it became all but certain that the Lords coiihl not pass the 
Penryn bill, Air. lluskisson was reminded in debate of this 
as it was called, and summoned to redeem it. In truth it was no 
pledge at all, but only an argument, and Mr. Uuskissoii might have 
said, (as other members, not less friendly than he to the repro- 
.•rentation of tlio great towns, did say,) that ‘ if there had been origi- 
lialljf only one franchise to be disposed of, he would have prefened 
the transfer to a great town; but that having acceded to the com- 
jjrotnise, good faith required that it should be maintained ; that 
the Penryn case was not yet decided, and although it was veiy 
likely, perhaps certain, to fail, it was not pretended that its failure 
was owing to mymalafides, but simply to a defect of evidence 
which neither party to the compromise had contemplated, and 
which no one could guard against/ It is (fiiite clear that, under 
such circumstances, Mr. Huskisson needed not, indeed ought not, 
to have altered his course; or, if Ac, by an over delicacy, had 
felt hitnself bound by the casual expression attributed to him, 

he 
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lie need not have resigned so hastily, when the vole which lie 
aetually gave was only for an adjoununent of tlie question j still 
less ought any other minister, who was not in the same verbal 
cliflicuhy, to have resigned; and we never can siifKciently ro- 
giet that the persons who intervened between the Duke and 
IVlr. riuskisson managed the matter so awkwardly as it seems 
to us they did. Hut intich as we did and do regret all this 
transaction, it is clear that it had no real connexion with the 
geneial question of Kcforni; for the Cabinet were nnaiiiinous 
on the measures to be taken, and we believe we may assert, 
that Mr, riuskisson did not difler from Sir llobcrt Peel in any part 
or point of the transaction, till the vote on the night of the r>tl of 
June for the adjournment of the question; and \vc further be¬ 
lieve, that Sir liobert Peel and the J)uke of Wellington would 
have been as glad as Lord Palmerston or Mr. Charles Crant, that 
tlic fiauchise of Penryn had been transferred to !Mancliester! 

It is, therefore, the fact of the resignation of that party, and 
not the motive of the resignation, which has inlluenced llie pivseut 
state of atfairs. If they had resigned, as they intended, some 
months sooner, on the Corn question, the event would, most un¬ 
doubtedly, have been the same—a union between them and the 
Whigs; and if the verbal difficidfy about Kust Hotfoul had nut 
occurred, it is but too probable, from the temper which that 
case and the Corn question proved to have existed in llic cabinet, 
that some other more important question must too soon ha\c led 
to a similar result* 

Jiut Mr. lliiskisson and his friends might have joined the 
Whigs, and increased the strength of the Opposition, without 
materially affecting the stability of the ministry, and without 
at all endangering the coiislilution. These geiUleinen had 
ceased to he popular with the landed interest, and were 
(justly or unjustly) looked upon with no favourable c}c by llie 
^Juries in general; and although their secession was a serious 
amputation of a useful limb, it was by no means an operation 
which threatened dissolution; but then came the great event 
wiiich alone would have cmlaugeretl any govennuent, and which, 
in the then state of parlies, decided the fate of the Tories. Of 
course w'c mean the concession of the Catholic claims. Of the 
policy of this measure it is not hcjc our husiuess to speak, but its 
immediate effect was to dissolve the Tory party. .Already weakened 
by the retirement of those who called themselves Liberai/rories, 
it was now irreparably mutilated by the hostile secession of those 
who were denominated Ultra-Tories. These, indignant at being 
abandoned by the leaders in w'hom they had so long and so implicitly 
confided, threw themselves, wdth all the blind temerity of revenge, 
into the arms of their deadliest foes. ^J'he Liberal scceclers soon 
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grewinlo secret but close union with the Whigs; the Ultras, without, 
we believe, any secret uiulerstandlng, were willing to unite with 
\\ big, Liberal, or Hadical, in any measure of hostility to the adini- 
iiistration ; and this line of conduct they pursued with a degree of 
!icrimony which no bystander could have foreseen, and with a fatal 
and suicidal success of which tlicy themselves have been the lirst 
victims, and for which, as all the world knows, they are now, on 
pu!)lic grounds, among the sinccrest mourners,* We beg not to 
bo supposed here to censure or blame the motives or conduct of 
llu *se gentlemou; we only narrate the facts, and lament the cojiso- 
<|uences which wo do them the full justice of believing that none of 
them could have anticij)aled. Thus, then, that great atul powerful 
party in both houses of parliament, which, in Jauuury, 1828, was 
united in principles, in views, in public policy and private friend^ 
ship, w'as, by two successive amputations, dismembered of nearly 
Iwo-thirds of its strength; for the l iberals, though numerically 
ft'w, carried away a great proportion of parliamentary talents 
and oflicial expertuess, and the Ultras were considerable for their 
number, and still more so for their personal respectability. 

'I'lie iirst symptom of the danger of the government from this 
formidable combination of Whigs, Radicals, Liberals, and Ultras 
was on the address in rebruary, 1830, when Sir Edward Knatch^ 
bull, one of the leaders of the Ultras, proposed an amendment in 
which the majority of the Whigs concurred, and which would have 
closed the ]Juke of Wellington's administration on that nighty but 
that a few of the Whigs, and most of the Radicals, (by, as it was 
sunnisctl, the friendly advire of one of the Whig leaders, who thought 
the fruit not yet quite ripe,) professing to dislike the quarter from 
which the amendment came, voted with the (jloveriunent; who, 
even with tliis unexpected help, had only a majority of lifty- 
six, atifi, without it, might perhaps have been in a minority. Jt 
was )iow evident tliat ministers were in misericordia —-at the 
mercy of their opponents whenever a question should be found 
or made, on which they chose to unite : but the parties were not 
yet sufticiently agreed to be able to iind such a question during 
tliat session, though sonic very ingenious and some very curious 
attempts were made towards that object. Awl here it is important 
to observe, that in all this period of intrigue and inanmuvring, 
and during all this discussion about Manchester and Peiiryn, and 
East Retford and Biriningharn, not a single Reform petition was 
presented, nor was the question of sufiicicnlly popular, cither 

in the House or the country, to be selected as a lield for the great 

* It is very reinarkaWe tliat the leaders of this party should have been such pecu¬ 
liar and early victims of their own hostility to the late cabinet. Where—and we ask it 
with the deepest rej^ref—where are Mr. Baiikes, Sir Kdiyard Knatchbull, Sir Richard 
Vyvi'an, Mr. William Duncombe, Oencral Gascoyne, and so many others of the ma¬ 
jority of the 15th November, IS30 ? 
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baUle wliicli the new coalition was desirous of fighting: one 
lJUni-Torv, indeed, J.oni 13Iandford, who had openly professed 
Ins union with the Kudicals, made :in attempt of lliat nature, but 
this exception only proves the genera! proposition : for its mise¬ 
rable failure showed that,o^ that //me—not a yearago—Uelormwas 
an\thing but the formidable engine which it has since been made, 

'^riie general election then took place ; and IJefomi, as a ])opular 
electioneering topic, was advocated by some of the \\ liigs, and more 
particularly by Mr. Jiroughain; but (notwithstanding that gentle¬ 
man’s success in Yorkhliire) without any conaiderabhj sympalliy, 
as we have already stated, on the part of the electors ol llic empire 
at large. 

On the meeting of Parliament, however, ISIr, lirougham, to ro 
dcoiii Jjis ph'dge to his constituents, and in, it is .sn|>posed, a direct 
concert with the Liberals, (who having by an accident, iiniveisali\ 
deplored, lost Mr. lluskisson, M'ero obliged, e\en by ill at very cir- 
cninstancc, to fall still more cordially into a union with the W bigs,) 
and not wilhouthopes of assistance from the lJltias,-(who were dis- 
])oso(l to vole for any (juestion w hich might displace the ministry,) - 
Mr. Prougliam, we say, gave notice of a motion for IJcform, llu^ dc- 
tailsof N\hich, if we inayjudgc from his speeches in Yorkshire, would 
have been moderate and safe, compared with the plan which Lord 
John ILissell has since proposed; but eaily as was the day for 
whit'll Mr. IJrougliam gave notice of liis motion, an earlier occa¬ 
sion presented itself for the desired junction of ail the opponents 
of the ministers ; the tjuestionof the Civil List liappeucd to (oinc 
on on the very night before that appointed for Mr. Mrongliam's 
reform motion. That question was really as to the form of the Civil 
List—subsequent events have proved that there was no suhftfaurn 
ill it—it was not even a question of economy, as appeal s from the 
fact, that the new Civil List does not differ in amount from that 
originally proposed. The Ultras felt this, and, preferring a question 
of fonil to one of Reform, resolved, at a meeting, to support the 
wing motion for a committee on the Civil \ ast. TJie simplification 
of the public accounts and economy of public money—and not 
parliamentary Reform —were the popular topics of that so recent 
jicriod ; and the latter question was hardly alluded to in tlio debate. 
^J'he discussion was nominally on the Civil List, hut the real object 
was a trial of the strength of the government; which, meeting tlu'n, 
for llie first time, the four opposing parties in one body, was signally 
defeated by a majority of 29, the numbers being—for Sir 11. 
Pariieirs motion, 233; against it, 204. 

J\cxt day tlie J^uke of Wellington resigned. How could he 
liave done otherwise? After a defeat on a subject so near to the 
personal feelings of the monarch, and so important to the general 
interests of the crown—after so strong a proof of the want of con¬ 
fidence 
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fideiicc in the House of Coininous, aiul after so strong a cen¬ 
sure of their measures, how could a government, thus affronted, 
persist in clinging to dishonoured office ? I'iie fatal conse¬ 
quences which have followed the accession of the Whigs to 
power induce many sober-minded men to wish that the J)uke 
of Wellington bad not resigned, lint, in the lirst place, we ask, 
(lid any man in England believe that J^ord (drey, wlio hud lately 
])rofessed a chivalrous atlachmcnt to the aristocratical bi'anch of 
tiie constitution, could lend himself to a wild scheme of demo- 
crac'y ? and who could doubt, that if aome Kefonn was really in¬ 
dispensable, he —the earliest friend to that measure, but now 
nnich soldered by age and reason—was the man who*could best 
guide us to a safe and satisfactory accommodation ? Was it not 
natural to expect, that, with I^ord (Jrey’s avowed niotlcralion at 
the head of the government, fortified by the conservative piiiiciplcs 
of the late ministry, the question of Keform was likely to be treated 
in a manner the least dangerous to tlu; permanent interests of the 
country? Hut we ask, in the second place, how—even if the Didvc 
of Wellington could liave foreseen ihal the Lord (Jicyof 1 H,‘J 0 was 
about to surpass in rashness and violence the iMr. (jlrev of J7f)3, 
or that the king could be inddeed to sanction such extraordinary 
measures—how, we ask, could his Grace have prevented it? 'J'he 
House of Commons had withdrawn its confidence from liiin—the 
vole was understood, on all sides, as decisive of the existence of 
his ndministralion. The instant the munb( rs of the division were 
declared, Mr. Hobhouse rose, and, with coarse exultation, amidst 
the acclamations of the victors, called on Sir liobert Peel to de¬ 
clare llie govenuuont dissolved. The fact was ap))arentand unde¬ 
niable. If the ministers had been base or mad enough to have 
attempted to have gone on, the next step, whatever it iniglil be, 
of public business would have been similarly defeated ; fur those 
who hud met his Majesty, on his accession, witli a censure of the 
Civil Hist which ho had authorised his ministers to propose, would 
have still more j’cadily voted any less offensive proposition which 
might affiont the ministers alone. 

Wc need not press this topic further ; it is evident that the slate 
of 'parties rendered the Duke’s vesignatiuu inevitable 5 and it would 
have been equally so—all other circumstances being as they were— 
had the question of lleform never been propounded. 'Hie J)uke 
resigned then, on the Ifilh November, as lie must have done on the 
5lh February preceding, if that portion of the Opposition whidi 
voted against Sir Edward KnatchbulFs motion bad, by voting for 
it, left the ministers in a minority. 

Again ; we have heard great stress, and still greater blame, laid 
on the Duke of Wcdlington’s expression on tli« first night of the ses¬ 
sion of the new parliament, that * he would oppose every degree of 
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never could hope to realise ? and would it have been wise 


parliamentary reform/ Hut to us it seems that this declaration was 
not only expedioU but absohitely necessary; because, as our rcadeis 
will recollect, rumours that his Uracc and Sir Kobert Peel li:ul 
bocoine converts to Parliamentary Kcforin, and were even preparing 
a measure to that ofVect, liad been industriously propugulcd, and 
had already produced some degree of uneasiness. It was ahso- 
IiiUdy necessary, therefore, to contradict such a suspicion; and it 
hecame llie Duke of Welllngtoifs station and character to express 
his opinion on so vital a question on the first occasion and in the 
ch^arest manner. We are told that a more expert political tactician 
—a more practised debater—would ba\e softened or diluted the 
expression; and veiled ins opinion in a cautious ambiguity of words. 
Such arts may suit little men; but tliey are not for the .Duke of 
Wellington ! Relieving—as appeared from tlic general course of 
his argument—that any change in the general system of our re¬ 
presentation, however small in appearance, would eventually, and 
perhaps immediately, involve larger and most dangerous coase- 

that he 
to sug¬ 
gest, contrary to his opinion—and to all experience, that Pefonn, 
once begun, as a concession to popular clamour, could have been 
stopped in its career? Jf the Duke of W ellington had been 
guilty of any such absurd insincerity, he would have degrailed him¬ 
self, without postponing, even for a year, the peril of the country; 
nay, the very admission on hbt part that some aafe and useful gene¬ 
ral system of lieforin was /.^n.v.v/We, would have weakened the hopes 
and courage of the friends of the existing constitution. .I>iit, in fac t, 
this celebrated declaration had no real effect whatsoever on tlu; 
siibseqiunt events. It became a pretence^ hut never w-as a motive. 
Had his Grace never said a syllable on the subject, or had lie 
even used ambiguous language, the combination of the W bigs, 
iiadicals, Liberals, and Ultras, which was arranged before Parlia¬ 
ment mefy would have equally displayed itself on the Civil List 
question; and perhaps in still greater force; for the majority might 
probably have been swelled by other members, w'hom any doubt 
as to his Grace’s sentiments on Ueform would have rendered hos¬ 
tile to his adininistratioii. Honesty was here, as it always is, tiie 
best policy. The laic iniuistei's have now nothing to reproach 
theinselves with; but had they, by double dealing, evasion, or 
equivocation, encouraged the frenzy for Reform, tliey would have 
been accomplices in the ruin w'hicli now' threatens all the insti¬ 
tutions of the empire. 

But that it was not the strength of the reforming party in iho 
House of Commons w^hich overthrew the Wellington administra¬ 
tion, if not already sufficiently proved, is demonstrated and placeil 
beyond all doubt by the single fact, that his successors, in order to 
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execute their plan of Hcforni, were obligcil to dissolve that very 
House of Commons. To this there can be no replv; and thus 
\^e leave that part ami period of the question. 

Well; the Duke of Wellington and his colleagues resigned; 
and J^ord Grey, with the assistance of the Liberals, (who had, in¬ 
deed, the lion’s share of the spoil,) formed an administration, 
respectable both in names and talents—noblemen aiul gentlenuMi 
of high rank and groat slake in the country, and many of ihein 
pledged by the whole course of their lives, as well as by recent 
and reiterated declarations, to the maintenance of the existing 
constitution. With such a ministry,—controlled whore uecessarv, 
and aided where expedient, by such an Opposition as the J)ulve of 
Wellington and Sir Kubcrl Peel wore at the head of,—there seemed 
nothing serious to apprehend for the j)ennaneiil interests of the 
nation. Tl)c new ministers, indeed, sliortly found, that it was 
easier to tind fault llian to avoid blame—to manoeuvre an Oppo¬ 
sition tliau to conduct a govenimont. ^riioir inexperience and 
incapacity became the subject of public dissatisfaction and general 
ridicule, and they soon saw tliat they liad not the confidence 
ol the very House whose recent vole had transferred to them the 
souls of oHicc. 

7 el brille an second rang qni s’eolipse au premier; 

The public saw, with less surprise than alarm, that the giants 
of Op])ositiou became dwarfs in ofiicc; and from many small 
ciroiimslances, but above all, from Lord Althorp’s tricolor speech, 
men began to feel very apprehensive of the combined weakness and 
rashness of llic new Government—but it was not till Lord John 
Jlusseirs opening speech on the 14th of February that any man in 
Juighuul, out of the Cabinet, imagined that ihciiiinislers of the Mo¬ 
narch could have ventured to propose a plan of llefonu, so violent, 
.so unjust, and so houndless^ as that which was then so coolly, glibly, 
and smirkingly detailed. No one had believed it possible, that 
l^ord Grey should have forgotten his recent declarations of 
attachment to his order, and his still more recent professions of 
a moderate and conservative policy. No one suspected that Lord 
.Lansdownc, a sensible and moderate man, who had so lately joined 
Mr. Canning—the greatest and most powerful enemy of all Uefoi iu 
-—and, above all, no one insulted those who professed peculiar, 
veneration for Mr. Canning’s person and principles—fiords Pal¬ 
merston, /\nglesey, Melbourne, and Goderich, and Mr. Charles 
Grant—with a suspicion that all or any of lliein would be found 
lending their hands to the entire subversion of the constitutional edi- 
lice. What wrought so wonderful a change in such men, we cannot 
venture to decide. Some well-informed persons believe>.tliat the 
failure of the Budget, Snd, indeed, of every t)lher measure of the 
ministers, showed them, that, w'ithout some new and powerful 
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assistance, tliey could uot keep their places, and that they threw 
themselves into the arms of the radical Reformers in a fit of mere 
desperation. Others, without altogether rejecting this hypothesis, 
surmise, tliat bahuicing between the necessity of doing some¬ 
thing to redeem their opposition pledges, and the danger of com¬ 
mencing a career of reform, they artfully concocted such a plan as, 
they hoped, could never be carried, calculating that their adver¬ 
saries would incur the odium of defeating it, while they should 
have all the honour of proposing, without the risk of carrying 
it into execution. OUrm'S again, more favourable to them, sup¬ 
pose, that, wishing to accomplish somethinrjf they thought it safest 
—like diplomatists at a congress—to make largo demands at the 
outset, with the iiitenlion of accepting less, by compromise and 
mutual concession. Jlnt the supporters of all these hypotheses 
agree, that it was not until the ininisUu's found in the country 
such an nnexpceled, and to the majority of them iniwalrompy fury 
of support, that they began to coulem|)late the necessity of staking 
their existence on ^ the hill, the whole hUl^ and nothing but the biUJ 
J^oril John Russell, iruleed, in his last speech, has assigned a 
motive so absurd and inconsistent, that uo suspect lie must liavo 
been inisrcjiorled. He is stated to have said, that he introduced a 
measure so much larger than any of his original visions, because he 
felt that if he had attempted anything less, his own principle would 
have been too strong for him, and the people would have goiui on 
insisting on iuigcr concessions, If I Ami John Russell rt'ally 
assigned tliis reason, it establislies tlie fact—a very probable one— 
that the ministers were driven, by the very storm they hud raised, to 
a course much wider than they u’ere originally inclined to adopt, 
lint if this was their motive, why have they not gone still furllu'r ? 
—Uo they hope that their measure will quiet the minds of men 
and close the question for ever ?—Do they believe that, on their 
own principles, the 30,000 inhabitants of Holton will be satis¬ 
fied with one member, while the 4005 of Malton are favoured with 
livo ? If they do, they are mad as well as mischievous ! 

'Tis the time's plague, wdien rnadnien lead the blind, 
liut w’o v>iU not stop to discuss their motives—nor is it necessary 
to our present purpose, as w'e rest our argument on acknow ledged 
facts, and Jiot on disputable inferences. 

We have already stated the principal causes of the success of the 
ministers in the late elections, namely, the activity of the old 
republican sectarians and the new republican levellers, and, above 
all, the sight, unexampled in the history of mankind (for the main 
errors of the unhappy Charles, and still more unhappy Louis, 
were passive), of a government heading and exasperating the 
populace against the very system by which they were created, 
and of which they were considered the guardians. I^othing but 
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this, and the abuse of the royal name, and the exertion in 
dixnim of all the iiiHuence intended bv the constitution to act in 
adversum^ could have disordered to such a degree the imagination 
of a people who had hitherto looked with reverence to tlieir 
ancitMit constitution, and who were enjoying under its operation 
and ijifliiencc the highest national gloty and the most abundant 
national prosperity that had ever blessed any pro|)le on the earth. 

Inhere Mere, however, sonic auxiliary causes Mhich may be use¬ 
fully noted, because it Mill b(' seen that their support of the Bill 
was jiarlial, and is likely to be liansicnt:— 

1. J’he divisions of parlies in the Mouse of Commons were 
accompanied (as generally happens—and this is another argument 
against the lU tbimns) by similar divi.'sions in the coimtiy. Alany 
7'orii's had, like Loid Hlandford, bi'coiiu^ radi<'al Ib'foiiuers fioni 
disgust and vexatKui; and, Mliile lli(*\ tliouglit l{eroim at a dis¬ 
tance, hatl talked language Mhich they Mere ashamed to levokc 
at the sudden and uuMclcome appearance of the monster itself: 
this class are even now far advanced lowaids convalescence, and 
already regiel, deeply and bitteily, the couiilenance Mliicli they 
Mere induced to lend to what they—we hope, not too late—see to 
be a lievohilionary faction. 

^2, The almost unanimous and wholly unprecedented violence of 
the ncMspajicrs, and the friglilful system of riots and burnings 
which had, during the last autumn and winter, afllicted half the 
country and alarmed tlie whole, operated, to a considerable degree, 
on tlie minds of the classes towhidi such iiiHuences address them¬ 
selves; and the raidvs of the Jfeformers were swelled by all those 
in whom the organs of reason are but W(^ak, and those of fear very 
strong—the thongh(h‘.s.s and tlie timid—a numerous l>ody, which is, 
in all cases and times, the ready subject of patiic and perversion, 
and which, on this occasion, pioslratcd itself before the Jugger¬ 
naut of lieform witli tlu} same short-sighted pusillanimity that Mr. 
W indham (alas for JNIr. Windliaiu!) piophesied they would have 
exhibited on the invasion of the military despotism of Buonaparte. 

3. A considerable class, whom we flistingnish from the lucrvhj 
timid and thoughtless, are ])ersons of honest but narrow views, 
and who, good <*asy men, would willingly do something towards 
satisfying public opinion, hut not at all agreeing what that 
somefhmr sliould be. Some of these w'orthy persons liave lu^ard 
that Ola Saruin is an uninhabited portion of SaJishnry Plain, 
and therefore see no objection to abandon its grassy mound to 
the subversive plough of the Reformers; but, (not knowing that 
the cases are identical in principle,) they would pause before they 
gave up the respectable towns of Westbury or Midhurst* Another, 
better informed, ‘ knows that these hnrgage%mvres are older than 
the monarchy, and coeval with the Jirst rude atleiiipls at a House 
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of —tliat ihey have in process of time adapted them¬ 

selves to the present complicated state of society, and arc in prac¬ 
tice neither unfit nor inconvenient, but, on the contrary, useful and 
almost necessary representatives of jiropcrly whicli could not be 
otherwise represented ; and whatever else may be said against theiny 
they are at least free from that dcmorali/ing bribery and corruption 
of which the l?efoniicrs so loudly complain/ But, such advocates 
for burgage tenures * cannot say as much in behalf of the corpora^ 
HonSy which represent, say they, nothing but nsurpalion, corruption, 
and perjury/ A neighbour, liowcver, who happens to know some¬ 
thing of a corporation, ^ explains that corporations are not ne¬ 
cessarily the tools of some great man—that mayors, aldermen, 
and freemen, have their own interests and feelings, and are in 
constant contact w'ith the interests and feelings of the inhabitants 
of their town, of whom they are the organs and representatives, 
and on whieh they collectively have conferred many piivatc and 
public benefits, which, as individuals, they never would or could 
have attempted—that they form a portion of that bond which in 
this happy country unites the upper to the lower orders in common 
duties and mutual good olficcs ; and that, as to bribery and cor- 
Tuption, it docs so happen that corporations are, in practice, found 
to bo more or less venal exactly in proportion as the right of voting 
is more or loss popular—witness Liverpool and Kveshain—and 
that the zcorst corporation is, in this respect, iniinitcly more pure 
than the rnont open scot and lot borough in the kingdom/ 

These well-intentioned persons, who w'ould thus amend the 
constitution by bits, selected according to the fancy, or the 
interest, or the ignorance of each, have constituted that great— hut 
rapidly dccreasiny —body, which, professing only that something 
should be done, has been artfidly enlisted in the support of a 
Bill w'hich leaves nothing unaltered. 

4. A small, but, in the late elections, very influential class, were 
some of the second-class aristocracy, whose whole lives had been 
passed in abhorrence of radical politics, and who had been in the 
several coimties the steady support of the-old interests, but now 
fancied that if their county were to send four members elected 
without expense, they themselves would have a good chance of 
being included in the happy (juaternion- These gentlemen there¬ 
fore ratted^ to use a vulgar but expressive phrase; and the con¬ 
version of Sir Thomas or Sir George, whose respectability, good 
sense, and patriotism had never been doubted, was trumpeted 
about hf their old enemies, the lleformers, with considerable 
effect; but this class also is already undeceived—the delusion of 
personal ambition begins to disperse, and they have seen enough 
to satisfy them that (tiey w'ill have infinitely less chance of being 
returned to a reformed parliament than to the present. 
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5 . A still narrower, but )ct more iiiHucntial class, were some 
members of the late House of Commons tlieinselvcs, who, intinii- 
dated by the violence or the expense of the contests witii which 
they were tlireatened, either resi}>:ned without ii struggle; or, what 
was worse, attempted lo deprecate defeat by professing a reluctant 
and ungracious couveision lo some degree of IJeform, To many 
of those mIu) thus retired from the storm, no blame can be lin|>utcd 
—the result of the contests in other places seems t(» justily their 
prudence : at the same lime it must be ol)served, that every seat 
thus abandoned gave a double advantage to the opposite parly— 
it uas not merely a victoi y, but it set at libcity the means ol ob¬ 
taining other vieluries. \Ve happen to know a case in which 
a large sum of money, appr(»priuled Aa* a particular contest, was, 
on that contest being too hastily abandoned, traustened to a neigh¬ 
bouring county, wlieie it created a contest that would otherwise 
not have been thought ()f. l>ut tor those who endeavoured lo retain 
their scuts by abandoning tlie principles which had seated them, 

El projiter vitani, vivendi perdore eaiisas, 

we have little excuse and less pity. We are well aware how difli- 
cnlt and perplexing their circmnstances were ; but it would have 
been iidinilely more lu^nourable to ha\c retired at once, than 
to have involved themselves iu tin? unnatural uUiaucc which they 
were induced lo attempt- IMtiny ot them lost their scats ; but that 
is of little ))ublic importance, iu comparison with the mischief 
they did by lending to llic cause of lieform the appearance of 
llieir support and the shadow of their authority. 

G. The last sfcnd most powerful of the secondary causes which wc 
shall notice is— intimidation; and, where terror was not powerful 
enough, actual violence^ carried, in some instances, even lo fatal 

extremities. 

We need not enter Into details upon this point, they haul been 
within the personal knowledge of evciy man who has witnessed 
any of the contests; but we must advert to two circunistances 
pr(*gnant with important considerations tiist, these iiols weic 
ilistiuguished from all former election tumults by the pictcnce 
of being raised in favour ot llte Liny and his ministeis, and 
by the hope of impunity and by the consc<iiient audacity wliich 
such a pretence generalod, f Icretoforc a salutary dread of j>cnal 
consequences had in some degree checked and modcialcd such 
violences ; on this occasion, the very reverse of any such dread 
seems to have been felt. It would be improper to allude to 
cases which may probably become the subjects of legal investi¬ 
gation, but of the spirit in wliich such matteis were conducted, 
wc can give an innocent but very pregu*nt instance by stating, 
that we saw the Royal Standard of England —never before, that 
we ever heard of, used, except on some royal occasion—carried 

before 
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before Sir Francis Jbirdett, while liis band at once dclightea 

and astonished Covent Garden by playing ' God save the King* 

The other circumstance is quite as extraordinary. Tlie news- 

paj)cr press, generally so greedy of scnfllcs, accidents, niaiin- 

ings, and murders, became, on tlie sudden, so much improved in 

taste and so delicate in their choice of subjects, that all these 

brutal and flagitious violences, which, in other days, magno opta~ 

veriht emptmny —they would have eagerly sought, gladly paid for, 

and claboiately detailed, were oillier wholly snppiessed in im- 

j)arti(d silence, or, when mentioned at all, extenuated as the 

innocent frolics of a happy people disporting itself in the recovery 

ot its long usurped rights and libeilies! and now and then a 

Friendly yidviser added a liini to warn anti-reformists, that if they 

veiitmed to persist in opposing the voice of the people, soine- 

tliing more serious would assuredly happen, for which flinj (the 

svj/erers), and Jiot, as it was in old times, the perpclrators of the 

violences, would be wdiolly re.sponsil>lc. We Ix g onr readers to 

conmumt in their own minds, and ai;cording to their own expf?- 

rience, on this appuu ntly trivial, but, in truth, very important fact. 

liy all these causes, accidents, and arts, a House of Commons 

has been elected, in which, of the (ioS members, about :hS() are said 

to be in favour of the lieform Hill, 230 against it, and the rest have 

not declareil themselves. Ni(mvricfdhf tlu ii the ]>iinciple of lire Hill 

inav be considered as carried in the House of Commons : but it is 
^ 1 

in cases of this kind that it may be truly said that llu* race is not 
always to lire swin, nor tlie battle to the strong. ^Die numerical 
force may he counter balanced by a mond- force; Whigs and Ua- 
dicals are fond of quoting instances in whicli, as they say, mi- 
iioiities ill the House have inthienced and converted the opinions 
of the nation, \\ e, too, are ready to admit tire possibility of such 
conversions, and we are miicli deceived in onr hopes if the present 
crisis will not eveiiUiallv exhibit the most remarkable and indu¬ 


bitable instance that has o,ver occurred. 

In tlie lirst place, against such an Opposition no government in 
the ordinary progress of hmincHS could exist a week. Air. O’Con¬ 
nell, we think it was, who said that he could bring any government 
to a stand-still with only twenty deter mined aird vigilant assistants 
—Air. O’Connell may have exaggerated a little his twenty-man 
power; but against 250, the greatest minister*—in the most prosper¬ 
ous times—could not make head—If it be not a solecism to imagine 
that he could be a great minister, or the limes prosperous, wdien 
tlie Opposition were swelled to 250. Hut of lire 380 reckoned upon 
by the ministers, what is the composition, and on what points can 
tliey be uniled ? We are so near the practical solution of this pro¬ 
blem, that it w^oiild be idle to nttcinpt to prophesy the niiiiutim of 
divisions and subdivisions of parties^ and of slmdes and varieties of 

opinion. 
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opinion. But we may ask generally, granting the whole 380 are 
for the principle of llefonn, is it probablt; that they will be found 
of one mind on all the parts of the Hill ? Its countless absur¬ 
dities, inconsistencies, and contradictions, and the crying injustice 
and ilagrant partiality of some of its clauses—which, in the new 
Bill, are only varied to be increased—can never, w*; hope, unite 
the assent of 380 Ikitisli gentlemen, under whatever prepossession 
and excitement they may have been elected. 

It is true that the late ^ appeal to the people,^ which the king has 
been advised to make, difl'ers essentially, vitally, in the spirit, the 
manner, and the time in which it was made, from what the consti¬ 
tution understands by that phrase. Firlual Represontatioa has 
been made a term of obloquy, and direct representation is, as every 
man sees, mere delegation, ^riie king appealed to his people for 
their sentiments on the Itcform Hill ;---thc people at the hustings 
culechiscd the several candidates, and bound them, as they thouglit 
the king’s wishes required, to support the liefunn Hill; which 
course they are in duly and in honour pU'dged to follow, whatever 
change their private opinions may have undergone, or may under¬ 
go ; such votes his Majesty is advised to cousitler the voice of his 
pcoj>Ie, and in such votes the ministers profess that the ultimate 
power and sovereign will of the state is actually vested. 

This leads us to the most important of all considerations~how, 
on the principles thus laid dowm by ministers, and pronuilgated in 
the name of the monarch, is any will or Avisli of the people, tliat is 
to say, of the eleclorH, to be resisted or oven disc'ussed ? If the 
people, even in the present state of the representation, have 
an omnipotmt voice, on the sniyect of Itefonn—if its mandates 
are to be obeyed as the final decision of the last resort on a theo^ 
rvtical question, — how can it be resisted upon any prfwfical 
question—on the corn law^s—on tithes—on a church ostahlisliment 
—on every branch of taxation—on cash payments—on the equit¬ 
able adjustment—on public credit—on slavery—on the jiolicy of 
maintaining our eastern and western colonics—on an army—on a 
navy—on primogeniture*—on the division of property—on tlie 
expediency of maintaining the Unions— on the ballot—on uni¬ 
versal suffrage—on the utility of an hereditary peerage, and, 
finally, on the necessity for an hereditary monarch? Hvery one of 
these questions has been set ailoat on the public mind in the wake 
of Reform. They 

Pursue the triumph and partake the gale! 

Every one, except the last, and perhaps the last but one, may, 

* 'Will the reader be pleased to turn to a Letter to Lahiyette by ‘ General Arthur 
Condorcet O’Connor/ which has just issued from the p^^pss m London ? He will find 
in it much to arause, and perhaps something to instruct him. Take one specimen; 
* While the law of primogeniture exists, 1 defy the English tu make a reform iu their 
represeatation, able to coutrol corruption/—32, 
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some certainly will, be brought into tliscussion this very session. 
For this session^ e\en in the new House of Commons, we have 
no great fears how the most important of them would be decided; 
but in a future assembly directed on those subjects^ as the present 
parbumettl promises to be on Rofonn, that is, by implicit obe¬ 
dience to the voice of the mullitiule, we tremble to think of w'hat 
must be the result* It is noloiions, that every agitator, specu¬ 
lator, sectanan, inlidel, dcmagogtic, republican, and insane cn- 
ihnsiast, whether Speucoan, Oicntiifcy or Sf, Sirnonist, who wdshes 
for a revolutionary change in any or in all of these tremendous 
topics, is a liot J’riend of llefonn, ehiclly because it must, accord¬ 
ing to his reasoning, (and the leasoniiig, as deduced from the 
principles of llie ministeis, is undeniable,) lead, by no slow or 
tlistaiit steps, to the acconiplisliuipiit of the other greater and 
dearer objects of his revolutionary hopes. How, we ask, is 
anything to be resisted in llie Commons, rejected in tlie Lords, 
(we say nothing of the negative of the Throne, that has been 
^ reformed alfogefliCi\ if, as we are told by the high anfhorily 
of the Friejidly Adrisery it is not competent to the l.owcr House, 
nor safe lor tlie I 'pper, to (pieslion the sic volo sir jnhro of the 
people on the Ueforin liill? 

lie assured, my Lords and Cenllomen, that the votes you arc 
about to give on this lieform Hill, (immense as tlieir immeiiiale ini- 
poitaiico is) aie yet as noihinij compared with llie eonsetptenees of 
those \otcs; (ntj/ increase to the democratic power in the consli* 
tulion (whicli has already shown that it lias grown out of its old 
jnoportion to the oilier two powers) must inevitably lead, as it 
goes on increasing, to tlie gradual weakening, and ullimatc extinc¬ 
tion, of the aristroe.ralic and monarchical branches of the con- 
slitulirm : but if this democratic operation is to bo accelerated 
into direct aiul imme<liate action by the principle—impious in ex¬ 
pression, and fatal in import ,—* Fox jmpuli vox Dei* the sntwer- 
sion —for revolution is too mild a term,—will ])rocced with a 
japidity and impetus which will be utterly irresistible; and leave 
no-distaut posterity to wonder where it was that the higli and 
palmy state of Hrilaiu so lately stood, and what has become of 
that happy, wealthy, brave, free, and religious people, w hicli hud 
enjoyed centuries of repose and glory under its protecting branches, 

JJut wc cling to better hopes; the disunion of parties broke 
down the government founded on principles of constitutional 
order, and brought, not into porccr, for they have iioiie,^—but into 
office, a set of men, who, through indifference, ignorance, and in¬ 
capacity—through private pique, personal vanity, and a childish 
appelffo the vulgar sweets of low popularity, baNC been led, 
driv^^^ 'and betrayed (each man according to his kind), into mea- 
sut^|?A\luch, if accomplished, will ruin the country, and, whellicr 
acc^plished or not, will extinguish (hem. Let 
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Let us hope that their extinction may prevent the national 
ruin. Let us hope that our lot is not cast in an age and country 
in uliich the eloquence of reason is to be of no more avail before 
tlic tempestuous violence of the jiopulace, than Demosthenes’s 
extM'cises on the stormy iLgean; let us hope that all the 
literature of the best-informed people in the world is not to be 
silenced and suppressed by the rancorous violence of a venal 
ephemeral press. W e fear, indeed, that some few of the ablest 
writers who, in our day, have discussed this question of Reform, 
and so eloquently and victoriously exposed and refuted its hollow 
pretensions and ilimsy fallacies,—Sir Janies iMackintosh, in his 
History of iMigland, published in ISJO, as well as in the introduc¬ 
tion loins course of Lectuies on Public Law, ])ublishcd in S7!K>; 
jNlr. Jellrev, in two or three eelebiated articles of the* Ldinbnrjxli 
Review, written, or at least edited, by him; and Lord Joim Riisseil, 
in his Lssay on the Constitution, and in the celebrated Altiddia 
oration, quoted by Sir Robert Peel, which, though originally a 
spetM'h, was nlterwards polhhed up as an essay, and rtihbed, to 
follow its own metaphor, till something like a ypnins appcarc'd ; — 
we lear, we say, tlial we must not <*\pect that the C’ommissioiuu* 
for India, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, or the Paymaster of 
the I'orees, will resign their political offices to inainlaiii the 
consisteuev of their literarv character, linked, from the \\ hig 
portion of the present Ministry wc ontmtain no hope, and hardly 
a wish, of palinode or repentance, J'Voni the versatile Adcher of 
the Lords we might expect any thing ainl every thing, which, after 
all, is but another form for saying lliat we can expiTt nothing, 'I’lie 
less intellectual ineiid)ers ofllui Cabinet, J-onl J)urham, LortI Crey, 
the Duke of Riehmoud, Sir James (Iraliam, and Lord Althorp, are 
all irrevocably mortgaged too fur beyond the extent of their capa¬ 
cities—incapacities we jicrhaps should liave saitl—to the Hcfomi 
Rill^ and arc, moreover, liopeless of making themselves either lieard 
or felt in siu h a storm as careers around us, J5ut we cannot peisnade 
ourselves— wv. almost discredit even the evidence of our souses— 
and, in spite of ai>pcarances, we hesitate to believe that Lord 
Ciodericli, the disciple of Lord Custlereagli, and the successor 
of Mi\ Canning—that Lord . Melbourne, so long the sound 
and eloquent opponent of even mitigated plans of Reform—that 
Lord Palmerston, for two-and-twenty years .so closely connected 
with the opponents of reform, and himself so deeply pledged 
to the same principle—that Mr. Charles and Mr. Robert Grant 
—brought up, as it w^ere, at the feet of Gamaliel, in a salutary 
abhorrence of the exccs.scs in politics and the labefaction in 
morals wdiich are the characteristics of revolution,—w^e say, 
these statesmen should persist in a course of which the tine and 
formidable character has been mauifested by every successive event, 

and 
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and is daily becoming more apparent and more tangible, is what 
Me will not—cannot believe. Tlie events which have occurred in 
alarming succession since they concurred in the tirst proposition 
of Uefonn, are surely enough to justify them in pausing in so pe¬ 
rilous u career. They may be taunted with inconsistency, but 
their real inconsistency was in being deluded into joining the 
democratic rout—the true and honourable consistency would 
be to escape from it now, when they can no longer doubt which 
way it is going. 

IJpoii the King's future conduct we cannot presume to speculate. 
We have intimated boldly,—because tlie crisis requires trutli—but 
respectfully, because w'e duly reverence the monarchical station,— 
our opinion of the duties of the King of luiglancl. We are sa¬ 
tisfied that his jVlajesty, in following implicitly the advice of his 
ministers, conscientiously believes that he fallils his duty, and liis 
IMajesty is unquestionably right in that opinion; but—at the mo¬ 
ment when a cabinet should have proj)oscd to his royal father a 
inensiire of one-tenth of the danger of this Kefurni Bill, they 
would have ceased to be his Majesty’s ministers. Again ; when 
on the budiret it was'demonstrated that th(! Cabinet hud ncillicr 

w 

the experience of business nor the confulence of the country, 
should, according to the usual principles of our constitution, have 
ceased to ride ; and again—when the voice of a pailianient, so 
lately elected by his Majesty’s own summons, had expressed its 
opinion against the Reform Bill, the good old practice of oiir 
constitution would have pointed out, that Ids Majesty, instead 
o( dissolving the parliament, should have dissolved the Cabinet, 

But these occasions not having been taken for the exercise of 
the King’s inuloubted right, we confevSS we contemplate his IVIa- 
jesly’s situation with the most dutiful and affectionate regret. We 
do not see how he can now appear in the character so essential to 
his office, and so congtinial to his feelings, of the protector of his 
people against a porlontous danger. His sacred name has been 
so liberally abusird by every ministerial candidate, that it seems, as 
it weic, identified with Reform: and his Majesty appears to 
us, notw'itlislanding the fumes of false popularity with which Ids 
miidsters obscure his eyes aud, .aswe believe, offend his good 
taste, to be in a situation of perplexing and powerless cniburrass- 
ment, such as no King of England has experienced since the 
lievolution. 

It is not for us to suggest the means of extrication—that 
is the duty, above all, of his Majesty’s hereditary counsellors 
*—but we may be perndtted to say that if any new encroachment 
on the part of the ndnisters, or if a nearer view of the pro¬ 
bable effects of their bill, were to give his Majesty a fair and 
rational ground for a change of opinion; wc have no doubt that 

the 
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the same general and generous patriotism which twice over burst 
forth to emancipate George the Third from two infamous coali¬ 
tions, would be ready in the same spirit to respond to the call of 
William llie Fourth; and would show his Majesty how ditferent is 
that semblance of popularity, witli which the radical enemies of 
the crown mock llic ‘ patron of the Reform Rill,' from that sober 
blit steady, that moderated because rational atfertiou and reve¬ 
rence with which the rEOPiJ*; of Knsjiand rejxaRl Ihe sove- 
jiei(;n guakdian of tlieir constitution in riinarii and 
STATE, —a constitution which alone, of all the political devices of 
mankind, has been found adeejuate to combine the necessary 
power of the inonaicli with the individual liberty of the subject, 
—the stability of society with popular rights widely diliused 
and constantly cxerciseil,—and fixed gradations of rank and 
riches with an open field to every talent, and a fair career to every 
ambition ! Such is our constitution, such only could it liavc 
become, and such only can it be maintained, by that very excel¬ 
lence which the Heforni Hill professes to destroy—the nice com- 
binaliou and well-poised balance of all the powers of the state 
in the House of Commons, where, in fact, the chief jiowcrs of the 
government are exercised, and where the influences of the oilier 
two blanches of the sovereign legislature are mutually felt, fairly 
ajiprecialed, and satisfactorily adjusted. 

Surely, surely, men cannot be so mad as on the sudden— 
without any alleged jiractical evil—without any prcsiinied prac¬ 
tical good—to overthrow so ancient and ailmirablo a system, 
ineiely because some of its parts look old-fashioned. On this 
point we are templed to (juole an anecdote, the accuracy of 
witicli we can guarantee. During a late contest for a town iu the 
West, a waU'lmiaker In tlic Ifeform interest went to canvass a 
particular friend who was in some other trader, a coachmaker as we 
recollect, After the watchmaker had explained to his friend the 
merits of the Reform Hill, the latter replied, ^ iVly good friend, if 
you Wdilix clock which had not only regulated your own family for a 
century, but which was cousulled by the wliole neighbouihood— 
and never equalled by any clockmaker who had tried to copy 
it; and if one of tliose who liad never been able to imitate it, 
should advise you to take the old-fashioned machine to picce.s, 
and substitute newer wheels, more modern movements, and the 
last Parisian scapement, what would you say to him? for what¬ 
ever you would say about mending your good old clock, 1 say to 
you about Reform.^ 

‘ Non mens hie sermo est, sed qnse prsecepit Ofellus 
Rusticua, abnormis sapiens, crass9.qi*e MiuervS. 

Wc humbly submit to the considcralioii of the peers, whether the 
plain good sense of this honest mechanic is not more deserving at¬ 
tention 
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teiition than tlie so])hisms and impudent threatb—' les lu^cs 

doubldcs de foicc’—of their Friendly ddiisvr^ Of that pamphlet 
theje is not a single line addiessed to the jmhjmont of the Lords ; 
not a sellable on llie impelfeetions of the piescnt b}&tem, nor on 
the advantages of liefonn,—its whole foice is menace—its sole 
aigument nitimidation. It tells the Loids, ^ \ on must pass the bill; 
30 U cannot—dale not, lesisl the inumiinous voice of the king, the 
House of Commons, foni people; }ou may do it with a good 
giaeeorhad—but do it 3011 shall; and, thcrefuie, I advise 30U, 
as a friend, to submit without a sUuggle,’ This is veiy like the 
C( lebiated lecomniendatiou instanced b 3 Dr. Johnson, ‘ of tlnovv- 
ing a man out of a window, and adi isiny him to fall ‘Vo/if/’ 

If the King and the IIoiisc' of Commons and the people jvere 
imrmimons, it would no doubt influence the wishes of llie House 
of J^ouls, but it could not absolve their consciences, or excuse 
ihein fioin peifoiming tin ir piopcr dul} ; their negative is given 
ilicm to he ('\e 1 ci 3 cd—and indt ed can only be exeiciscd—when the 
otiici two blanches ague; to say that they aie never to ojiposc 
the united King and Commons is to sa 3 that they aic nevei to 
oppose when their opposition can have anv eflcct; and that theii 
ansdiioi dissent is a nieie foini—a rtolemii faice. Suppose in 
the high-chuicli feunents in the leign of i\nne, when the Quetn, 
the Loids, and the people weie unanimous against the Iiig 
ininisteis—suppose that Hailey or St* John liad, by wa}^ of 
ftnndly nr/y/r", menaced the Commons with pojmhir vengeance 
if lhc 3 should daic to exeicise their sepaiate judgment on the 
slate of afluns, what would have been said of the constilulionuhty 
— the handy of such advice ! 

It is in a ciisis of this nature that the proper action of the 
T>ok1s is pcculiaiK legal, constitutional, expedient, neccssai} ! If 
the 3 aie not to be fiee agents in such ciicmustanrcs, (liey had 
bitter not exist at all; and the vei 3 giounds on which they have 
hten thus advisfd to abdicate their duly ought to be the stiongcst 
motive with them to cxeicise it with leduublcd vigilance and 
iiitiepulil 3 —Now or never! ^I'liey nia} lest assiucd, that those 
who have hitherto been their liiends, as widl as those who now 
piesume to cull themselves their fiiendl 3 advisois, aiequlle agreed 
upon one point—namely, that their oidei now touches the crisis of 
its fate* 

Jiut the ^friendly advice’ is not moie fallacious in piinciple than 
its alleged motives aie false hi the fact* It is //o/true that the 
King, the Commons, and the people aie unanimous, 

^J'he King’s' sentiments, in the piesent stage of the affair, aic the 
sentiments of his ministers^ and vve think wc may asseit, without 
danger of contradiction, that his Majesty’s pcisonal feelings arc 
in^utirc accortlauce with his constituliouul duties ; that lie sup* 

ports 
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ports liis ministers because he believes they have the confidence of 
tlie Ollier branches of the legislature, but that beyond that mea¬ 
sure of support, his Majesty is not, either in his public or his pri¬ 
vate character, disposed to interfere; and that if his faithful here^ 
dilary councillors—nvade hereditary, and appointed councillors, by 
the constitution, for such special ej)uclis as the present—will inti- 
inatiJ that they have withdrawn their confidence from the present 
ministers, his Majesty will feel not the rdightest private, and he cer¬ 
tainly could feel no conslitutional, reluctance in parting with them. 

lint arc the Commons unanimous? Why, the very House of 
Commons which called this very ministry to uflice decided against 
the Hill, and the ministers were reduced to the ungrateful necessity 
of dissolving the parliament that had just made them. * Oh, but 
that parliament diil not represent the opinions of the people—look 
at the new house, specially elected ad hoc, and you will find, that 
MC shall be 380 to ‘2.50 in favour of reform.’ 

lie it so:—but .380 to 2,50 is not unammify; in the whole 
annals of parliament tluue is not an example of so large a mino¬ 
rity us 2.50- W heiiever, heretofore, a minority had attained any- 
llung like that number, it became inevitably the majority. The 
Opposition that put out Sir itobert ^Valpole never, but at its final 
etlort, reached ‘2-H ; that which dismissed l^ord North was only 
lyO, which increased after its first victory to 232. The majority 
against Lord Shelburn was only 204; the Opposition which 
unsealed T^ord Sidinontli, but 20.‘3 ; and, finally, that which, by 
a union of the most discordant materials^ forced the late ministry 
to resign, was 233 ! 

To talk, then, of the House of Commons as unanimous, when 
it is more widely and fiercely divided than it ever was before, is 
audacious nonsense. There may be a majority for Reform in the 
abstract—nay, perhaps for the principle of the ministerial bill-- 
but who can answer for a majority on all tlje details ? and, above 
all, will any one dare to say, that the ministers are sure of a ma¬ 
jority on any other nunistcrial measure whatsoever; and if, as 
ministers, they should be left in a minority, how long \vould their 
majority as reformers last ? No : there never was a moment nor 
a question in which the arbitrating—the umpire powder of llic 
Loids was so necessary towards striking a balance between the 
two parties that divide the Commons and the Country; for the 
unanimity in the Country is just of the same Irish kind which 
exists ill the Commons,—^namely, a wide and violent division of 
opinions. 

We freely admit, that a great many reformers huve, at the late 
elections, replaced anti-reformers ; and we also admit, that in the 
large majority of contests the reforming candidates have been suc¬ 
cessful. We have already shown, that the causes of this success 

were 
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were anytliing but the sober and deliberate judgment of the 
people—but we shall not insist upon that: we admit that the 
majorities, however influenced, and however transient the influence 
may be, were for Reform—but majoritivs are surely not nnanimity. 
Well, ^ but the majorities were very large, quite overwhelming;* 
the clamour, we admit, was very great, and the violence in most 
cases quite overvvheUuing, but the majorities themselves were of 
a very ditt'erent character—they were, wherever the contests were 
conducted witlt firmness and perseverance—wherever, in short, 
there was even the apjiearaiice of fair play— pHinful and scanfy 
majorities, Wefmd this arithmetically, and therefore irrefragably 
proved, in ^Fraser's Magazine^ from which W’e make the fol¬ 
lowing interesting extract. 


‘ Fortunately* however, M’C have had sonic few contests, and tliose 
Lave told a different talc. They luive shown, indeed, vvliat all will 
admit, that tlie poison has done its work ; that the “ delusion .vpreaf/ 
by miniders*' lias operated widely ; hut they put an cuid at once to all 
the falsehoods about tlie unanimous deJiglit of the people, and their 
general satisfaction with the proposed new ronstitution. The inluis- 
terial candidates have, indeed, too often carried tlie day, hut by majo¬ 
rities vastly inferior to what their friends would liave led us to expect, 
[n Oxfordshire, out of every twenty-nine freelioldors who recorded 
their opinions, sixteen voted for the bill, and thirteen against it. In 
Essex, out of every thirty-nine voters, twenty-two were for the bill, 
and seventeen against it. In Northamptonshire, out of every forty- 
one freeliolders, twenty-one voted with ministers, and twenty against 
them; and if, in Cumberland and (forinvall, the majority was two to 
one in favour of the bill, in Buckingluiinshirc and Shropshire the pre¬ 
ponderance was equally against it. The following is an abstract of 
the gross number of votes given in all the county contests, by whicli it 
will 1)0 seen at a glance how perfectly unfounded is the assumption, 
that the voice of tlie people of England is unanimous and decided in 
favour of this change in the constitution:— 


Beti/urd . 

AOAiwsr 
Stuart •. . . 

G90 

von, 

Payno. .. . 

1073 

on 

Wood .. 

282 

Watkins . 

138 

Burks ..«• 

Chandos ...... 

1594 

Grenfell'. 

825 

Hunts .. 

Mundoville .... 

812 

Roomier ... 

841 

Cumberiund • •. ., . • 

Luwther 

452 

Bltiiuii'C . 

915 

^lonlfjomcnj 

Wynn . 

092 

Lyon . 

302 

0.rford . : . 

Norreys 

iSIfi 

AVeyhind . 

1688 

ICssrx. 

Tyrrell . 

1707 

Wellesley ,,, •, 

2250 

kyot'reslfr' 

Lygon 

1:J85 

Si>enc'’.fir. 

1765 

Shropshire 

Pelham 

1305 

Lloyd ... 

828 

Cornwall 

Vvvvjin . 

901 

T ...... 

1804 

1452 

Dorset .... * • 


1176 

Calcraft . 

Northampton 

Cartwright .... 

2019 

Milton . 

2135 

Pembroke .. 

Owen . 

1049 

Greville . 

1850 


lfj;280 17,806 

Exhibiting, on a balance of the whole account, a majority of only 
J 600 freeholders on a gross poll of more than four and thirty thousand. 
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Will any man, after this, making any reasonalile allowance for tho 
influence of the Crown and of the Government, venture to aver, that 
a decided nuajority of the freeholders of Knghind have .declared in 
favour of the bill? ’ 

But thus nearly balanced as the gross luunbcrs arc, will it be 
pretended that of the properly—the education — the intelligence 
of the country, there was not and is not a vast majority against 
the bill; and if the iminbers t)n one side were still greater, and if 
the weight and authority on the other were even less than they 
are, wouUl it not be the peculiar province—nay, the bounticn duty, 
of the Lords to strike the balance between the ponderating forc<^s? 

These few observations arc a full aiul complete answer to llic 
whole of the Friendly ^idvico, whicli rests on no other ground than 
the alleged incapability of the House of Peers to exert its power in 
opposition to the alleged unanimity of the people. 

Put ther(3 is another view of the subject very important to llu? 
House of Lmds;—tliat body has hitherto had a coiisuleruble aud 
legitimate weight arising from property aud connexion in the 
1 louse of Commons ; llie late elections ha\o, for the present par¬ 
liament, \cry much diiniiiislicd that w'eight, and, pro tonfo^ rendered 
it the more necessary for the Ijords to make that stand on thrir 
own f^ronnd^ whicli, in former times, w^as prcliminorihj made, 
bv their inilueiice in the debates of the House of Commons. If 
ever the lleform Jiill slionld become a law, the whole of tlieir 
power will be to meet the decisions of the House of Commons 
with direct afiirniatives or negatives; they will have lost that veiled 
ami indirect, but powerful and salutary inllneiicc, wliicli moulded 
the oiiginal projmsitions, whether of individual members or of 
minisleis, into a shape likely to be finally acceptable to all tli<! 
branches of the legislature. It is this operation whicli has pre¬ 
served amongst us the equipomlerance of the constitiuional 
powers, and has ])revcnted those collisions which have destroyed 
every other government which has attempted a separation aud ba¬ 
lance of the sovereign authority. If ever we are mad enough to 
break the elastic spiiiig w'hich moderates such shocks, two branches 
of our legislature wdll inevitably be destroyed—the King and the 
Lords by a Democracy, or the Commons and the Lords by a Des¬ 
potism. This is a fact as clear as any moral truth can be—ail history 
attests it, and the experience of every day of the last forty years 
has boon exliibiting its operation in tho affairs of h’rnncc ami the 
countiies which have been affected by her iiifluenco, Lven 
while we write, a new instance of this momentous truth threatens 
the peace of Trance and of the world. A reform in the election 
laws of that country {infinitely less exlensive—less democralic thna 
that proposed in Emjland) has lately take*! place, and its lirst 
effect appears likely to be the aiinihilatiou of the peerage of 

Trance ; 
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France j and it soeins too probable that llic monarchical power 
will not survive the peerage six monllis. Shall we not take ex¬ 
ample from these convulsions'? Shall we not even be induced 
to take time—a few months or weeks—to see how Ueforin w’oiks 
with our neighbours, before we commit ourselves to the perilous 
experiment? Can our remaining in our present position for only 
SIX months involve any public evil ? If the o[)mion for Uofonn 
he well rooted in the )mblic mind, it will advance and become 
stronger dining that interval; if, on the otlier hand, it be of a 
nature to be rendered less .salisfactory—less popular—by relloc- 
tion and consideration, is tliere any man mad enough to say that 
it ought to bo passed 7u\rl becausii—if yon wait till next 

year, it will be universally scouted ? 

The minority in the Commons will do its duty; but if it 
should be unable to reject, or even to delay, tlie fatal bill, the 
-Lords will not be wanting in theirs. They must know that this 
alarming cilsis was produced by the stdto of ptuHos^ and not by 
the merits of llie measure; and they will not allow temporary 
diti; ■rmices and personal disputes to suhveit, for the Consti¬ 
tution of I'higland. They will aiford tlio king an opportunity of 
inoie clearly understanding the true interests of the crown aiul 
the real w ishes of his people ; and they will give the people time 
to recover irom an intoxicating exciiemcnt; and to weigh care¬ 
fully, and deliberalolv to decide, whether thev will not best so- 
CUM' their liberties and llieir glory by adhering to that venerable 
]>rinciplo on which Aftfgmt (Jhorta itself W'as founded hy the 
Jiarons, as n\ TUi*; Baiions we trust it will be — 

NOI.DMVS 1,i;OKS Anolia'. McrAiu.^ 

\\ l.iiil on our ialili*, just us tins slioot is going to ju’css, a littU* tract entitled, 

' t)bsoiviitious on a Pamjildct falsely iittiilnitcd to a Great IVrsoiiand it is a subject 
of.siiicnv ici^rot with us, that Ibis adniivably reasoned and elcujuuiitly written iierlbiin- 
anco did nut bappeti to tall in our way before our present laliours were com hided, 
'j’be piduiv wbich it e%hilnts of the practical eUects of this Reform ijuestiou on the 
industry and iuteriuil commerce of the country—-tliu suspension of buildini^N—tbo 
liimtiition of domestic expenditure, especially ainoii:' the clergy and the fumihoMorg 
—the confi'aetion <jf discounts—tin; hotirdiui.^ of the precious metals—the rapidly 
iiureasin:f di'^tiess amoiii'’ shupUeepers and ivadevs of all descriptions—even, in 
spile ofUie extraoidmary court j^aieties, here in the capital—the. general and j^rowing 
stagnation and alarm—these details of the actual intluencc of the ministerial Inmhifitf 
i:\idently pvcsevWed by a man of givat talents, intimately connected with the /ttiuie 
comwrrce of l.ondon, will, wo trust, be consulered by the uiembers of the logisltituiv, 
tne it is too late. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

No. 82.] JUNE 25^ 1831. ~ [VoL 

THE WEST INDIAN MANIFESTO EXAMINED:- 

Absiruci »>/’ Amclloraflng J,aws^ viz. 1 . Oa Heitgtomt InHtructioHy Obset^utncc 
of the Sabbathj Mumagei 2. tood^ Clothing, Lodging, 3. Im- 

bour^ Kutclion of; 4. Arbilrary Cimkhment; 5, ^ieparntion of tamilicit ( Mr- 
Hurges ^lisrcpreatafniiomt); (j. Mununnmon: 7, Sftiir Kvtdrm'C; 8. Iltghi 
of I^oprrfi/; y. Legal Proteelion. 


The fallowing Aitdross Id tlio TVople, of (^roHl Britain and Ireliiiid 
has been of late most extenaivcly eirouhiled tliroup^hout tin* IJjhUm] 
Kiiii^'dom by the West India Body iu this country. When wc say 
P'xfeusivelyy we nioati by hundreds of thousands. 

“ Fellow Countrymen ! We, the underM^iied pemns^ possessin*; pro|)**rly iti 
the West India Colonies, have seen with rejifret and aslonishinent an Addn\ss to 
the People of Great Britain, put forth by a body of persons styling lliemselves 
the ‘London Anti-Slavery Society/ and si^med on behalf of that Society by 
Messrs, T,F. Buxton, S. Guniey, W. Wilbcrforce, W. Snulh, /. Macaulay, T). 
Wilson, R. Watson, S. Taishington, calling on all the people of this kingdom 
vvho prefer Miutnauity to oppression,’—‘truth to falsehood,’—‘freedom to 
.slavery,’—-to support those candidates only to represent them in Parliament, who 
have determined upon adopting measures for ‘ the speedy anniliilation of slavery; * 
and in that Address they proceed to assure you that ‘none look with greater 
horror on the shedding of blood, or the lemoie.st chance of occasioning such a 
calamity, tlian themselves; but that they are in their consciences convinced, after 
invcstii^alion most careful and seiupulous, that, from the einancipatiou recom¬ 
mended, no risk to the white inhabitauU could aiise.’ 

“ Fellow Countrymen ! We also prefer humanity to oppression, tnilh to false¬ 
hood, freedom to slavery; but we possess, with ouv projierty in tiie West India 
(.'oionies, the means of correctly (Otccrtalning the actual state of ilu* Nt‘gro jiojm- 
lation. We know, and are ready to prove, that the general condition of the 
Slaves has been most grossly misrcprest'nted by the 1 .ondon Anti-Slavery Society ; 
and we assert, in the face of our country, our well-founded conviction, that the 
‘ speedy annihilation' of slavery would be attended with the devastation of the 
West India Colonies, with loss of lives and property to tlie white inhabitants, 
with inevitable distress and misery to the black population, and with a talal shock 
to the commercial credit of this empire. 

“ We deny t!>e injurious slander tliat ‘ the holders of Slaves have proved them- 
seUcs unfit and unwilling to frame laws for the benefit of their bondsmen on 
the contrary, out of the, various mcasuies suggested by the British (Tovernment, 
for a-meliorating the condition of the Slaves, the far greater pioporlion of them are 
now ia'ibrcii under laws enacted by the C-oIonial Legislatures. We have desired, 
we still desire, and will most actively promote, any investigation on oath which 
Parliament sJiaU be pleased to institute, for the purpose of ascertaiiung what is 
the real condition of the slave population—what laws have been passed for their 
benefit—what progress they have made, and are now making, towards civiliza¬ 
tion—and what further well-digested meosures are best calculated * to prepare 
them for a participation in those civil rights anil privifeges which are enjoyed by 

^ 0 
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otiier clusses of [us Majesty’s subjects’-“imd tins * ut ibe eaibest peiiod compati¬ 
ble with the well-hemj^ of the Slaves llieinselvcs, with the salbly of the Colonies, 
ant! With a fair and et|uilal)le coiisitlcration of the interests of private property/ 
Simon }{. Claike, Ikrt. John W. DefTell. Ncill Malcolm. 

Henry W, Martin, Ikirt. James B. I^elap. 

W. Windham Dalhntj, I3ait. John I’nllcr. 

William II. Cooper, Bart. Alexander (Jiant. 

Alexander 1 lull. 


Bobert Hihboit. 

(leor'Tt' lJii)bei!. 
Tlmnisoii llarik' V. 
Fsa.u' liii(^in. 

Ilyndmuii. 
John Inrtes. 

W illiam Km*;. 
Uo^er Kyiiastvin. 
David i.von. 


W illiam Maniiini:!;. 

John I*. Mayers. 

I*hihp John Miles, 

John Mitciiell. 

Ikmland Mitchell. 

(I. II. Dawkins 1‘ennant. 
William Boss. 
fJcori^e Shedden. 

A. Stew a it. 

< leor^e W'atsonTaylor. 
Robert Taylor. 

John Watson.* 


William Krasor. 

Whn. Max. Alexander. 

J. L. Anderdon. 

David Bnilhe. 

John Haillio. 

J. Foster Harliam. 

/F'ncas Barkly. 

Andrew (’olvile. 

John Daniel. 

Henry Davidson. 

London^ /!;-?•//:20//(, Hl.Jl. 

“ The Anli-Shivery Society tieelare- ■ 

“■That the experience of tlie last ei^lit yeais ha'^dtunonstrated incontnivcitibly, 
that it IS onhf by the direct intervention of Biuliameut that any eifectnal remedy 
<‘an be ap|)licd.’ 

“ And one of the Ucsolutions proposed to the House of Commons at the close 
of the last Session, by Mr, T. F. Buxton, also declared— 

“ ‘ That, durin*^ the eij^ht years which have elapsed since the Uesolulions of the 
!!ouse of Common'* in 1823, llie Colonial Assemblies have not taken adequate 
means for catryin^ those Resolutions into effect.’ 

“ As it is, therefore, on the express gronmi of the alleged refusal ot the Colonial 
Assemblies to take adequate measures for carrying into eflect the Uesolulions of 
1823, that the Anti-Slavery party invoke the iulerference of Parliament, it has 
been thought fit to sliow what arc the existing laws of llio several Ctthmios, ami 
which laws (with one exception, p. 12,)t ‘ate either enliiely new, or Imvo been 
re-enacted with great improvements, wdfun the hat ei^ht ifcnn.'^ 

These fortif-oiie gentlemen then proceed to give, what tliey call, an 
‘‘Ab.stract of the existing laws of onr West India Colonics** compiled, 
they say, from ParliauicntHry documents. The coiTcetiioss of this 
abstract thus vouched, and the value of the enactments it boasts of, 
it shall now be our business to examine. 

1. The Abstract” commences with a view of the measures said to 
have been adopted in Jamaica for the beneiil of the slaves, in pursu¬ 
ance of the suggestions of His Majesty’s (irovevument; and tixe first 
point which they select in proof of the compliance of the legislature of 
this island is that of “ Religions Instruction and the ObserDancc. of 
the Sabhathy Now, wo should be quite willing to rest the whole merits 
of this controversy on the truth or falsehood of the alleged compliance. 
The recommendation of the British CJovcrnmont was that Sunday 
markets and Sunday labour should be abolishe<l, and a day in lieu of 
the Sunday given to the slaves for those purposes. But in what rc- 
spec'.t has tlie legislature- of Jamaica complied with this suggestion ? 
It has given the* slaves no day in lieu of Sunday, nor do its present 


^ We have inseilcd the forty-one names subscribed to this paper by way of 
Bpcnring a lasting record of them. They are names which ought not to be forgotten. 
[ We shall hcrcufier show how unfounded is this .staleim iit. 
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advOciites protend that it has rlone so. Neither has it abolished Sun¬ 
day nuu’kots. On the contrary, it has ^iven them, as the ** Abstract** 
itself admits, the express sanction of law, by permitting them to be 
held and kept open till eleven o’clock. The legislature of Jamaica, 
these forUj-one gentlemen gravely tell ns, has passed a law for the 
observance of the Sahbath ; and yet that law, on their own shewing, 
makosSoudaymarkets lawful,pennittingtheinlo hekeptopen till eleven 
o’clock. The enactment in question, therefore, instead of providing 
for the ohaervanev of the Sabbath, aetually provides, (as if in mockery 
of the recommendation of Goveinmeiit and of the wishes of the par¬ 
liament and people of Great Britain,) tor the non-ohsvnjance,, for the 
desecration of that sacred day. The markets may now by positive law 
(a law that had no prcviotis existence in (he Statute hook of Jamaica) 
he kept open for nearly half^hc Sunday. But even the liaving 
thus legalized Sunday markets for so large a part of the day is only a 
small part of the e\il ronsequent on this pretended act of compliance. 
The slaves, he it remomheacd, who bring their produce to be sold in 
the Sunday market, kept open by a now and express law till el(iVon 
o’clock in the forenoon, must previously have travclh*d with iheir 
loads from their residences in the country; and having consumed half 
of the Sunday in this labour, and in cH’ecting their sales and their pur¬ 
chases, must again retrace their weary stops, under a noontide sun, to 
their respective plantations, at a distance of five, ten, iifleen, or per¬ 
haps twenty miles from the market-place;. Can Sunday, under such cir- 
cinnstane;cs, be designated with any truth as a day of rqst and religious 
observance ? Is it not rather al)Solutoly converted, by the pretended 
ameliorating enu<;tment itself, into a day of toil and fatigue, into a day 
devoted to the most secular of all employnicnls, into a day of pecu¬ 
liar hurry, and distraction, and dissipation ? What period of such 
a day, so spent, would it he possible to appropriate with any effect to 
the work of religious instruction ? What, then, is it that we havt; to 
^contemplate in the statement made to ns under the s(jlemn assevera¬ 
tions and the formal attestation of these gentlemen? l.s it 

not something which very niiieh resembles a deliberate attempt to im¬ 
pose on the i)ul)lic by a representation, not which slightly varies from 
the truth of tlic case, but which stands in direct opposition to it ? Those 
must have formed a strange idea of the gullibility of that public who 
could boldly venture to stake tlieir credit on such a statement, a 
statement so notoriously contradicted l)y the very worrls of the Act, 
that they fliemselves, if they opened tlieir eyes, could not but know, 
at the very time they affixed their signatures to this paper, that it was 
destitute of even the shadow of truth. 

And let it not be here forgotten tliat the West Indians generally, 
nay that many of these very gentlemen themselves, have told us re¬ 
peatedly, and in the strongest terms, that, in* their opinion, it is only 
by means of religious instruction the slaves are to he im|>roved, or fitted 
for freedom ; a consummation which (hey further profess to desire as 
ardently as wc do ourselves. And yet, the grand proof they give of the 
sincerity of these opinions and these profeSssion^, and which proof they 
render peculiarly prominent by placing it in the very front of their 
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present laboured defence, is an euaetnient which, instead of abo- 
Sunday marketing and Sunday labour, and allotting other 
time in lieu of Sunday for these purposes, so as to afford to the slaves 
iheir only opportunity of religions instruction, confers for the first 
time a legal sanction on the gross and systematic violation of the 
Sabl)atli, by recognising it as the day,the exclusive day of traffic for the 
slaves, and thus imposing upon them, as an inevitable effect of the law, 
the necessity of undergoing on that day muoli severe and exhausting 
toil.* . We put it to tlie understanding of every impartial man, nay, 
wc put it to the consciences of the forttj-OHe subscribers to the paper 
before us, whether this be a fair, open, ingenuous, and honest course ; 
and whether, therefore, both the enactment of the Jamaica legislature 
on the subject, and their own attempted vindication of it, do not wear 
an air which in the cuse of less honourable men would be deemed 
somewhat akin to imposture VVe dwell on tins point the mon^ in¬ 
tently and explicitly, not only because these gentlemen have made 
this point a prominent part of their case, but because they have uni- 
foinily chosen to repri'sent the religious instruction of their slaves as 
an iniiispensablc preliminary to improvement and ultimate emancipa¬ 
tion. The legislation however, of Jamai(‘a, of wliich they boast, and 
for which they claim <‘rcdit with the public, is manifestly so far from 
tending to promote religious instruction, that it seems to have been 
skilfully adapted to retard, if not wholly to frustrate, thatobji'Ct. 

These forty-iwe gentlemen charge the Anti-Slavery Society with 
having most grossly misrepresented the general conditiorr of their 
slaves, ft is obviously impossible for us to reply to so vague and 
imlefinite a charge; and on that very account, we doubt not, they 
have found it convenient to avoid all sjiecification. Wt‘, on the con- 
irary, in dealing with their statements, wish to avoid mere generalities, 
ami to grapple with tlnur assertions on the ground of fnci and evi¬ 
dence. Such is our course in the present instance. We have proved 
by the best of all testimony, iiiimely, by tlieir own, that tlieir defence* 
is invalid; and that, notwithstanding their hold affirmations to the 


* The forty-one gentlemen who have aflixecl their names to this paper, will 
probably allege that we deal unfairly with tlie legislature of Jamaica, iti not ad¬ 
mitting that it lias passed an act, wliich relieves slaves from arrest ftn- their mas¬ 
ter’s (lebts, not only on Sunday but also on Saturday, and thus with the professed 
object of facilitating their nlteiulance on a Saturday market. But o^what use is 
this pretended indulgence to tlie slave, while the same legislature who passed this 
' clause (the only purpose of which seems to he to furnish an argument against the 
abolitionists,) has not chosen to appoint the market to be held on Saturday, 
or to give Saturday to the slave on which to go to that market. To the slave, 
therefore, it is obviously of no use. 

Again, what benefit does-it confer on the slave to pass a law that he shall 
not he required to perform plantation work on the Sunday, when not only, as we 
have shewn, the slate of the law respecting the Sunday market compels him to 
toil and fatigue and seculanty on that day, but when tlie refusal to allot time to 
him in lieu of Sunday for cultivating liis provision grounds, (winch grounds fur- 
nisli to him and his fainil/lhcir meiins of subsistence) drives liiin to the alternative 
that he innsl either labour on that day, or staivo ? 
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i’ontiary, Janniicii has not complied with flie suggestions of the Go¬ 
vernment on this most vital point of religious instruction and the 
observance of the Subbath. By the very evidence, therefore, wliirh 
tliey themselves have adduced, and which stands foremost in their 
defence, they “ have demonstrated inoontrovertibly” the truth of our 
position, “that theholdcns of slaves have proveil themselves unfit and 
unwilling to fninie laws ibr the bouelit of their bondsmenand “(hat 
it is only by the direct intervention of Parliament that any (.ffectiial 
remedy can be applied’' lo the admitted evils of Colonial shivery; 
being the very point, by their own statement, at issue iMitwcen us. 

Now if have csta1)lished in this single instance, avowedly one of 
the primest importance and of peculiar solemnity, that this “ Abstract,” 
deliberately framed as it hasbeen, and sandioned by so many high 
names, is nevertheless a deceptions document, calculated to mislead 
the public, and to convey false views of West Indian improva'meut, 
we might well be spaied from proceeding farther with our impiirj,and 
might 1)0 justified in at once calling mi the public to refuse-any longer 
to listen to representations so wholly undeserving of regard.- These 
fortif-oHv gentlemen lay claim to public attention on the ground that 
their possession of West Ijidia property aflbrds them the means of 
v.orvrclly asa^.rtainiufj the truth. If we were to concede to tlu*m this 
claim, the concession wotild neither disprove facts that are immntrover- 
tibie, nor convert trulli into falseliood, though it might add to the 
discredit of lliose wiiose aiithority, grounded on tl»e claim of superio* 
knowledge, should be exerted to that unhallowed end. 

Hut we must not omit lo remind tlie public that the very mistate 


ments which w^e have now held up to merited reprehension, have been 
lyready, over and over again, exposed in our pages, in terms similar 
to those which wc have now employed. And yet the very same mis- 
slati'inents have continued to be re^peated,by nearly the same parties, 
without a single attempt to disprove those direct charges of deliberate 
mistatemcul we had preferred against them ; those charges, too, being 
sup])ortcd by evidence which they themselves (the We‘it Indians) had 
supplied. \Ve might refer, indeed, in order to continn this heavy 
imputation, to tlie three volumes of the Anti-Slavery Reporter alr(?ady 
published ; but we will only point out at present, to those who wish 
(in addition to the statements given in our very last number) lo satisfy 
themselves of the fact, the Anti-Slavery Keportors, No. 37, and 
No. fSO. No. 60 especially, contains an niuinswcrcd and unanswer- 
ai)Ie exposure of an attempt, under the same title of an “Abstract,” 
in many respects similar to the present, and from which, indeed, the 
present has evidently, in grc'at part, been borrowed. And tliis cir¬ 
cumstance, coupled with the nnifonn and determined policy adopted 
by these parties, cautiously to avoid all notice of the sfmajiv proofs 
we adduce of tlieir deliberate misrepresentations, furnishes, of itself, 
no light presumption of the correctness of our statenienls. These 
gentlemen, naturally enough, prefer, in such a case, general and vcgjiie 
abuse lo any thing like distinct refutation. 

With respect to the points o{ baptism jakI mnrriagv, <‘ompriscd 
under the general head of religion, it will be sulfieicnt to observe, that 
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baptism can be considered of little value if disjoined from tbc reli¬ 
gious instruction which is, to a great degree, unattainable under the 
system which prevails in Jamaica, in regard to the Sabbath;—and 
that the low of this Island, relative to marriage, instead of promoting, 
serves rather to obstruct and discourage that institution, though it 
be the necessary foundation of all <loinestic and social improvement. 
(See Anti-Slavery Reporter, vol. iii. No. 60 , p. 193 — 19/>.) 

The above statement witli respect to Jainait'u may be considered as 
applicable, in one most material respect, to all the Colonics, whether 
Crown or Chartered. In none of them, even where Sunday markets 
have been abolished, as in the ('rown (‘olonies and in (Irenada and 
Tobago, has a day been given in lieu of Sunday. JOut even the en¬ 
tire abolition of the SuJiday market, and the a])poiiitment of another 
day for holding markets, will be of no value to the slave unless 
the day so appointed shall be made his by law, and unless the slave 
he also protected, by law, on that day, from arrest for the debts of his 
master. A slave going to market on any day but Sunday may now 
be seized and sold for his masters debts, ilow, then, can he go to 
market on any day but Sunday ? Jamaica, imh'ed, has exempted 
him from arrest on the Saturday, but has dexterously contrived to 
nidlify that provision by refusing to give him the Saturday for the 
purposes of marketing and labour. 

In the ease of the mere limitation of the Sunday markets to nine 
o’clock as in Barbadocs, or to ten as in St. Vincent, or to eleven as in 
most of the oilier chartered colonies, the ease is equally disadvan¬ 
tageous to the slave as we have sltcwn it to be in Jamaica. They are 
in fact only diiferent modes, under the hypoeritu^al shew of a com¬ 
pliance, of depriving the slave population of tlie benefit intended for 
them by the Government and legislature of this coiiiiti y, in requiring 
that Sunday markets and Sunday labour should cease. 

The remarks respecting baptism and marriage are also with slight 
variations equally applicable to the other chartered Colonies as to 
Jamaica; the regulations respecting marriage being, in general, cal¬ 
culated to discourage rather than to promote that institution. 

2. The next topic on which these gentlemen choose to insist as 
establishing their claim to humanity, and tlieir fitness to legislate for 
their bondsmen, bears this title : 

‘‘ Food^ clothing^ hdgiugy general treatment.^' 

Now the highest scale they give us of theiv estimate, of the suffi¬ 
ciency of the essential articles of food and clothing, on which so much 
of human comfort necessarily depends, is contained under the head 
of Dcinerara, and is as follows-— 

Weekly Allowance of Food and of Clothingy to he. given to Slaves in the United 

Colony of Demerara and Esstyuebo, 

Adult working male or female, to have of salt fish, herrings, shads, inackereb 
or other salt provisions, 2lbs.: if fresh, double the quantity, with half a pint of 
salt: one and a half bunch of plantains, weighing not less than 45lbs., or of other 
farinaceous food ; 9 pints com or beans; S pints pease, or wheat or rye flour, or 
Indian corn rncal; or 9 oatmeal; or 7 pints rice; or B pints Cassava flour; 
or Bibs biscuit; or '20lbs. yams or potatoes; or 16Ibs. eddocs or tanios, and not 
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less, invalids, and boys and girls from 10 to 15 years of age to liave two-ilurds, 
aritl boys and girls from 5 to 10 years of age, to have one-lialt ot the above 
quantities of salt ])rovisions, and planiams, or other farinaceous food. Clul- 
dren from 1 to 5 years of age, to have une-third of tJie above quantity of suit 
provisions, and one-thud of the (piantity of plantaiius, or other farinaceous food. 

“ Yearly AlUnvaace of Clothing :— 

“ Working males: I hat, I cloth jacket, 1 check shirt, 1 pair Osaubui^ 
Irowscvs, 2 Salampore caps, I r.uor or knife, 1 blanket every 2 years. Work¬ 
ing females: 1 hat, 1 go\Mi or wrapper, 1 cheek shift, 1 Osnabui'g petticoat, 1 
pair of scissors, 1 blanket every 2 years. To invalids and children in projmr- 
tion.*' 

The allowances of food for the slaves in the Leeward Islands includ¬ 
ing' Antigua, St. Christoplun’s, Nevis, Montserrat and Tortola are 
on nearly the same scale, except that tlie salt ii^h is reduced lo l^lbs, a 
week and the fresh in proportion, and that a permission is given to 
the owner to diminish, with the exception of tliefish, even these scanty 
allowances by a fifth part, in time of croj). The clothing consists of a 
single suit annually- TIk^ allowances of Tobago do not difl’er very 
niateriallv from these. 

No s]>eci(ic allowances are by law assigned to the slaves generally 
in any of tlie other Colonies excepting the Baliainas. But, there, 
instcail of eight pints of Hour a week us in Demerara, <S:o. the legal 
allowance is twenty-one pints for each slave, and instead of seven 
pints of rice, fourteen, and instead of one suit, two suits of rdotliing 
yearly. 

In Jamaica, though no stiecific allowances of food are pvescrilied 
by law for the field or working slaves, that is, for the slaves generally, 
yet the law of that island, as these/brify-ouc gentlemen admit, fixes, 
as Rujfivient, the rale of allowance, for slaves confined in gaols or 
workhouses, at twenty-one pints of flour and seven herrings weekly. 

It cannot he supposed to be the intention of the legislature of Ja¬ 
maica to painp(U' their eriiniual slaves, or their apprehended runaways, 
by giving them a superabundance of food. On the contrary, the 
utmost that justice and humanity could reejuire would be that the 
food, afi'orded to these oftenders against the laws, should lie Rujpi'leul. 
But when we tfompare their twenty-one pints of flour a week with the 
eight pints allowed in Demerara and the I.eeward Islands, to har<l 
working field slaves, tolling under an exliausting sun from day ilawn to 
dusk,and often much longer; what must wo think of the cruel parsimony 
which can have dictated such a law? VVe marvel wliat any one of 
X\\e forty-one subscribers to this address would ^ay to his being kept 
for a single day on sucli fare as this—a pint and onc-seventh, or 
about a pound, of raw undressoAl flour, and three ounces of salt fish a 
day? The utmost such u pittance could do for him would be. to 
keep soul and body together for a brief space. In trutli it is an 
absolutely starving allowance, and of itself sufficiently explains the 
frightful waste of life in our slave Colonies. Still we think that each 
of these advocates of the sufficiency and humanity of tliis provision, if 
he persists in his plea, is bound fairly to put the matter for once 
to the test of a week’s experiment in his own ftase, and to favour the 
publi(‘ with the result. And if not, he is at least bound to refute 
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llie authenlic facts which Mr. Slephca, in the secoml volume of his 
Delineation of Slavery, has adduced to prove the miserable ami 
destructive insufficiency of such an allowance as that which is here 
lield forth as ample. (See his ci;j;hth chapter, p. 24.'3 to 341.) “ The 
shocking and oppmbrious result” of the elaborate comparison which 
Mr. Stephen has there instituted between the ullowunces to the ticld 
slaves in the West Indies; and those to the inmates of onr gaols and 
penitentiaries, both w^hen idle and when put to hard labour, in Eng- 
land ; is thus stated by tbut able ajul u(!curatc writer;— 

“ The English vagabond or felon, when imprisoned fi)r his crime 
has a subsistence which, on the lowest general estiinaLe that can be 
formed, is, at least, two-fold superior i)i nutritious value to that of the 
poor West Indian negro, whose freedom has been forfeited by no 
crime of his own, luit solely by the deep, publicly ackuowleged, legis¬ 
latively recorded crime of this enlightened Christian land, perpetrated 
against himself or his African progenitors. The one is thus fed 
while in idleness. When forced to labour his subsistence is still 
greater. The other (the slave), tlnnigh his forced and permanent 
labours are twice as great, has, at best, not lutlf the food. Yet the 
former's allowances are limited by the necessity of the ease, the neces¬ 
sity of saving him from the wasting of the body, from debility, sickness 
and death. What, then, must be the cousc(|Ucnces of giving less 

than half tlie subsistence to the ultra-laborious slave ? What they 

_ « 

actually arc, my readers have sutllciently seen. They cannot be better 
summed up than in the emphatic words of Dr. Collins,* in his l^ractical 
Rules, A'c. p. 87, 88, ‘ With so scanty a pittanc(\ ho says, it is, i»i- 
deed, possible for the soul and body to be held together for a consider¬ 
able time with no other resource.’ ‘They (the Negroes) may (‘raw! 
about with feeble emaciated frames,* but ‘ their attempts to wi(4d the 
hoe prove abortive; they shrink from their toil, ami being urged \u 
perseverance by stripes, you are soon obliged to receive them in the 
hospital, whence, unless your plan be speedily corrected, they depart 
but to Hhe grave;’ and he goes on to ‘aver it boldly,’on the ‘ground 
of his own experience, that nu mbers of Negroes have perished annually 
by diseases produced by inanition.” (Steplien’s Deli^ation, vol. ii. 
p. 318.) 

We need say no more to prove that West Indian legislation, 
respecting the subsistence of the slaves, docs not go very far to es- 


^ Dr. (Collins was an eminent medical practition(‘r in St. V^incent's, where he 
became possessed of many slaves. lie was one of the most able and zealous 
apologists of the West India system. Tie published a work entitled ^ Practical 
Rules for the Management and Medical Treatment of Negro Slaves in the Siignr 
Colonies,” which was so highly valued by some West Indians, that Mr. G. 
liibbert, the agent of Jamaica, caused au extensive edition of it to be printed 
and circulated. It was not till aftenvards that the melancholy impression of the 
condition of the negro slave, which this faithful though indirect exhibition of its 
evils was calculated to produce, became fully known to the public. Mr. Stephen 
has drawn from it a most remarkable confirmation of every jiavt of tlie horrid 
case which his own mastedy^Delineation of Colonial Slavery has laid bare to the 
<we of tlie national conscience. 
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tablish the planters’ claim to humanity, or their fitness to frame 
laws for benefit of their bondsmen." 

As for the legal provision of clothing^ it is almost too ludicrous 
to be seriously mentioned, were it not for the melancholy conse¬ 
quences which it involves. One suit of clothing in the year, to men and 
women ! and of such clothing! made of the vilest and most flimsy 
materials! What must be the state of this annual suit at tljc close of 
the year, if it has indeed been worn and washed during that time? 
Will it be pretended that such an allowance can provide for comfort 
or even for decency? It would be utterly inadequate even to cover 
the nakedness of these human cattle, if they have no other resource, 
which many of them have not. The whole value of it probably 
does not exceed that of the cloth of one of the pampered horses 
of atiy one of the forty-one subscribers to this address. 

As for the articles of lodging and general treatment^ the terms in 
which these are spoken of in the Colonial Acts are too vague to serve 
any purpose but that of imposing, by a mere shew of legislation, ut¬ 
terly worthless in itself, on the ignorance of the good people of this 
country. As for general treatment, that is obviously to be measured, 
not by any vague terms they may employ on the subject, but by the 
quantity of food and clothing secured to the slaves, the labour exacted 
from them, the punishments arbitrarily inflicted, the protection given 
by law, the instruction imparted to them, and a variety of other par¬ 
ticulars which have already appeared, or will hereafter appear under 
their separate heads, and which, united, go to form the aggregate of 
what may be called general treatment.’* 

3, Our forty-one West India advocates produce, in the next place, 
the legal regulations respecting labour^ as proving the humanity" of 
tlie planters, and “ their fitness to make laws for their bondsmen,” It 
might indeed be assumed d jjrioriy that as the benefit of the slave’s 
labour was to belong to the planter exclusively, and as the slave had 
no voice in regulating its amount, the tendency of enactments, framed 
and enforced by the interested party, would be to an excess of exac¬ 
tion. And that such has been the actual result, is shewn by this very 
“ Abstract," which professes to establish a contrary conclusion. 

Taking the new law of Jamaica as a sample of the whole, both because 
it is a fair sample, and because its slave population is nearly equal to 
that of all the other colonies, what, on the shewing of those forty-one 
gentlemen, is the state of the case ? The slaves then of Jamaica, as well 
as of most of the colonies, are compellable by law, to labour in the 
field from five in the morning till seven at night, being fourteen lioiirs 
a day, with intervals of two hours and a half, which still leave, even 
supposing them to be effective intervals', eleven hours and a half of 
field-labour in each day, under the blaze of a tropical sun, which the 
planter may exact, anti the slave is bound to yield, on pain of the 
lash. Eleven hours and a ‘half of compulsory labour in the field 
during each day, the whole year round! Was any thing like this 

* The reader has only to turn to our last number, p. 283 and 284, for a strik¬ 
ing ilhixtration, in the case of Jamaica itself, of the hunger, and the nakednoii, 
and the maltreatment incident to Slavery. 
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exaction ever known, even in temperate climates? But then this is only 
the labour they may be actually compelled to perform in the field. 
The additional night labour of crop-time, to which there is no limit, 
is expressly excluded from the eleven hours and a half whicli may be 
consumed iu field work. The night work of crop-time is over and 
above this, and may be estimated at five hours more, namely, from 
seven in the evening till midnight for half the gang, and from mid¬ 
night to five in the morning for tho other half, alternately. And this 
period of crop lasts for from four to six months of the year, according 
to circumstances. During those four, five, or six mouths, therefore, tho 
slaves may be legally required to be actually employed in plantation 
labour, for sixteen hours and a half out of the twenty-four. Thus 
much, we repeat it, the law expressly authorizes the master or his de¬ 
legate fo exact from them, for the sole benefit of the master. But in 
addition to this enormous continuity of labour, it is obvious that thert? 
arc various indispensable demands on the time of the slaves, which are 
of constant and daily recurrence, and which must greatly abridge 
their broken intervals of repose. They must be ready for the field in 
the morning, in order to he there at five, and must travel thither in 
the morning and afternoon, and must return thence at noon and at 
night. They must prepare and cook their raw and undressed food, 
collect fuel for tluit purpose, obtain water, often from a distance, take 
care of their children, Avash their clothes, and attend to other domes¬ 
tic objects which we need not enumerate; and for all which it would 
be unreasonable to assign less than an hour and a half or two hours 
in the day; thus swelling their time of actual occupation, during 
crop-time, to eighteen hours or eighteen hours and a half in the 
twenty-four, leaving only five or six for meals and for repose. 

During the six or eight months which may remain, exclusive of 
crop-time, their case is doubtless mitigated. Still they are liable, even 
then, to thirteen or fourteen hours of unceasing employment, indepen¬ 
dently of the time for meals and for repose. Even this, however, is too 
luxurious a state of case and indulgence to be suffered to subsist 
without encroachment. Accordingly it is considered, out of crop, to 
be, in most cases, a regular part of the duty of the field-slaves, after 
the labour of tlie field is over, (that is, after seven o’clock at night,) to 
employ themselves in collecting fodder for the horses and cattle on 
the plantation, and in bringing it to an appointed place, to be inspected 
and duly deposited, before they are finally dismissed to their rest for 
the night. 

This most onerous task of grass collecting, in addition to all tho 
other labours of the day, is seldom alluded to by West Indians. They 
seem anxious to hide every trace of it from the knowledge of the 
public, and at this we cannot wonder, for it is a most grievous and 
wanton aggravation of the miseries of their bondsmen. The following 
is the manner in which Dr. Collins speaks of it:—‘‘The picking of 
grass in situations where it is most abundant, is a labour more felt and 
regretted by the negroes than others much more severe.” Again, he 
says, “ The neglect of grass-picking is another frequent cause of 
punishment. On some estates it draws more stripes upon the negroes 
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than all tlieir oUier offences put togcthor, as the lash soldtoiu lies idle 
while the grass-roll is calling over.” “ As it (this grass-picking) is to 
he performed when the negroes are retired from the field, and no 
longer under the eye of the overseer or driver, it is apt to be neglected. 
Besides it encroaches much on the time allotted to their own use; and 
even after they have, with much trouble, picked their bundles, they 
arc frequently stolen from them by other negroes, and their excuses, 
however just, arc seldom admitted to extenuate tlieir fault."' Dr. 
Collins strongly recommends some other mode of meeting this want, 
if it were only that the negroes might escape the whip, “ which,” he 
adds, “ is too intemperatcly employed on this as on other occasions. 
The misfortune is, the whip is always at band, and therefore supplies 
the readiest means of punishing; for the overseer, having such a 
summary mode of balancing offences, never thinks of any other.” 


p. 192—205. 

The common practice with respect to grass-collecting is, that all the 
field slaves shall be compelled, after quitting the field at night, (and 
in many cases at noon also,) to colletd a bundle of grass, and to pro¬ 
ceed with it to the stable or cattle-pen, and wlien all are tliere 
assembled, to have their names called over and their bundles examined, 
in order to sec that they are sufficiently large. If not, or if they fail 
to attend this roll-call, they arc punished. The bundles are then 
thrown into a heap, and the slaves are dismissed. Nor is it only the 
demand on the time and labour of the slaves, after the fatiguing toil 
of a tropical day, which is to be lamented in this inhuman practice, 
but their exposure to the chilling effect, on their heated bodies, of the 
night air, and often of the rain, which, when it falls, soaks their 
bundles, and streams down from the head, on which these are carried, 
over their whole bodies, generating colds, fevers, and consumptions. 

Nor is this a practice which belongs only to ancient times, or to the 
days of Dr. Collins which are comparatively modern, but whicli 
exists, at the present hour, even in the Crown Colonies. And it will 
be found, by the Protectors’ returns, which have been laid before Par¬ 
liament, that in Trinidad, Demerara, Berbice, Mauritius, &c. there is 
no part of the fatiguing exactions re(iuired from the slaves which 
brings down upon them now, as it did in Dr. Collins’s time, more fre¬ 
quent floggings than this. The same is the case in most of the other 
colonies; the laws of some of them expressly giving the master a 
right to exact this bundle of grass after the labour of the field is 
closed.* This practice, however, is neither so onerous not so uni¬ 
versal in Jamaica as in most of the other colonies. It nevertheless 
prevails there to a considerable extent. And wherever it does prevail, 
it is unquestionably a practice of the most oppressive and injurious 
description, as it respects both the comfort and the health of the 
slaves. 


• The Act of Grenada expressly provides, that the slaves are not to be com¬ 
pelled to work beyond the period of field-labour, except “in manufacturing such 
p^uce as necessarily requires night or extra labour,” or “ in the carrying a 
bundle of grass or stockiueat from the field to the Stable or other place, where 
diVsdimc U consumed/*—They must collect this bundle bofore they can carry it. 
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Such is the general system of labour which, our forty-one advocates 
of slavery affirm, proves the “ humanity*’ of tho planters, and “their 
fitness” to make laws for the benefit of their bondsmen! 

4, The next point we shall advert to is that of arbitrary *^pimish^ 
Wien/,’* Now, the forty-one gentlemen who have undertaken to 
vindicate the humanity of the colonial legislatures, and among them 
of that of Jamaica, tell us that “ the existing laws,” of wliich they 
profess to give an “ abstract,” “ are either entirely new, or have 
been re-enacted, with great improvements, within the last eight 
years*’ They here make no exception. Now, we beg to ask of 
them to point out, under which of these classes they mean to place 
tho clause of the Act numbered by them 36, of which they give 
the following abstract, viz:—“ No slave shall receive more than 
ten lashes, except in presence of owner or overseer; nor, in such 
presence, more than thirty-nine in one day, nor until recovered from 
former punishment; under penalty of £20.” This is neither a new 
nor an improved enactment. It stands forth in the latest Slave Code 
of Jamaica, with precisely the same grim and ferocious aspect which 
it exhibited in the consolidated Slave Act of 1788, and in every in¬ 
termediate renewal of it! But let us give the very words of the 
clause as it now stands: they ought never to be lost sight of by 
the British public. They bear now, it seems, the date of 1831. 
“ And iN^ oRUKii TO UF.sTiiAiN AuniTRAUv PuN isuMKNT, be it fuithoF 
enacted, that no slave, on any plantation or settlement, or in any of 
the workhouses or gaols of this Island, shall receive any more than 
TEN LASHES at One time and for one ofience, unless the owner, attor- 
iiey, guardian, executor, administrator, or overseer, of such planta¬ 
tion or settlement, liaving such slave in his care, or keeper of such 
workhouse, or keeper of such gaol shall be present; and that no such 
owner, attorney, guardian, executor, administrator, or overseer, work- 
house-keepor, or gaol-keeper, shall, on any account, punish a slave 
with more than thiiity-nine lashes, at one time, or for one offence, 
nor inflict, nor suffer to be inflicted, such last mentioned punishment, 
nor any other number of lashes on the same day, nor until the delin¬ 
quent has recovered from the effect of any former punishment, under 
a penalty of not less than ten pounds, nor more than twenty pounds 
for every offence.'* 

Such then is one of the laws which these fortyone gentlemen, the 
acknowledged representatives of the West India body, ostentatiously 
hold forth to the public, as an evidence of colonial humanity, and as 
a refutation of what they term the gross misrepresentation^ of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, wnen it affirms that “ the holders of slaves 
have proved themselves unfit and unwilling to frame laws fbr the 
benefit of their bondsmen,” and that “the experience of the last eight 
years has demonstrated incontrovertibly that it is only by the direct 
intervention of parliament that any effectual remedy can be applied.” 
And yet, what farther evidence can be wanting to establish these po¬ 
sitions than the very existence of such a law, retained, cherished, uu- 
modified, vaunted, not only by its framers, but by their distinguished 
-defenders. Would the baths these gentlemen tender, in proof of the 
humanity of colonial bondage, efface this revolting enactment, an 
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enactment not dragged from the records of some barbarous age, and 
long since become obsolete, but deliberately renewed from time to 
time, during a long series of years, after reiterated debate and dis¬ 
cussion, in contempt of the strongest recommendations of the crown, 
the denunciations of Parliament, and the indignation of the whole 
British nation ; nay more, triumphantly re-cnacted by the assembly, 
as a part of the Jamaica Slave Code of 1831, and then exhibited, 
by forty-one West Indian planters and merchants of the first emi¬ 
nence, as a decisive proof of the humanity of slave-holders, and their 
fitness to legislate for their bondsmen. 

But let us contemplate more nearly and particularly the whole 
enormity of this clause. Wo are continually reproached with dwelling 
on individual instances of cruelty, which, as they may occur in the 
best regulated community, prove nothing as to the general state of 
law and manners which may prevail in it. But here we have whole 
communities, acting by their representatives freely chosen, strenuously 
contending for the continuance of this monstrous and revolting power 
of lacerating, at their pleasure, the prostrate bodies of their dependants, 
and pertinaciously clinging to it, as if it was their life. They seem to 
hug the cart-whip to their bosoms as their glory, their grand badge of 
distinction. And not only are those, it would seem, ready to fight for 
it, who actually wield it, who exult in its explosions, and whose lust 
of power is gratified by directing and witnessing its application ; but 
by forty-one chosen advocates of the West India body, residing 
among ourselves, mixing in our assemblies, joining our convivial par¬ 
ties, occupying seats in our imperial senate, an<l claiming the name 
and the character of English gentlemen. 

And then, over whom, and by whom, is this power, thus fondly che¬ 
rished and thus firmly grasped, thus reasserted in the year 1831 by 
the Assembly of Jamaica, and thus defended by no less than forty-one 
select and distinguished members of the West India body;—over 
whom and by whom, we ask, is this power to bo exercised ? It may be 
exercised over every slave of the 325,000 who inhabit the Island of 
Jamaica. Every man, woman, or child, by this law, is subjected to 
it. Each and all of them may, by this law, be laid prostrate on 
the earth, and have their bared and quivering limbs shamefully exposed 
to the common gaze, and torn and mangled with thirty-nine lashes of 
the torturing cart-whip. And to all this they are liable, without even the 
form of a trial or the order of a magistrate; at the mere caprice or 
bidding of another; for no defined or specified offence; but merely 
because the individual, armed with this tremendous power, chooses to 
exercise it.—And then who are those to whom the law delegates this 
frightful exercise of arbitrary power over the persons of their fel¬ 
lows ? They arc, to the extent of ten lashes, every driver or quasi 
driver, and to the extent of thirty-nine, every one, whether male or 
female, who is the owner of a slave, or to whom such owner may think 
proper, at his sole discretion, to transfer or delegate his legal rights of 
proprietorship. In short, every owner^ attorney^ guardian^ executor^ 
administrator, or overseer, nay every keepet of either gaol or 
roork-house, is armed, by this law, with the power of thus lacerating 
the body of every slave under his charge; at his discretion; without 
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being recjuired^ by this or any other law, to assign a reason for so 
doing; nay, being actually protected by law, in so doing, from all re¬ 
sponsibility whatever, provided lie docs not kill or maim his victim. 

And yet, as if in mockery of every feeling of humanity and justice, 
and as if to mark the pernicious effect of participating in the admi¬ 
nistration, or even in the gains, of slavtjry, the legislators of Jamaica, 
and their forty-one British advocates, continue to maintain that the 
very object for which this clause has been framed, is, order to 
RESTRAIN Arbitrary Punishment 1” 

Now let us never forget, when considering the degree in which the 
boasted limit of thirty-nine lashes may be considered to operate as an 
etfectual restraint on cruelty, first, the candid declaration of the As¬ 
sembly of Barbadoes in 1826, (when apologizing for its refusal to limit 
the number of lashes which an owner might arbitrarily inflict,) namely, 
that even “a given number of stripes, in the hands of a relentless 
executioner, may, under the sanction of tlic law, be so inflicted us to 
amount to an act of cruelty;*’ and second, the candid and liuinane 
statement of Mr. Barrett, himself a large owner of slaves in Jamaica, 
who, ill his place in the Assembly, asserted that the cart-whip was a 
base, cruel, debasing, detestable instrument of torture, thirty-nine 
lashes of which miglit be made more grievous than five hundred of 
the cat, though the latter was only inflicted after solemn trial, and the 
former, at the pleasure of an individual, at his sole command, jis 
caprice, or passion,” (and he might have added or drunkenness, or 
brutal lust) dictated.” 

On this head we have confined ourselves hitherto chiefly to Ja¬ 
maica. Wc will now briefly advert to the other chartered colonies. 
In none of them has the flogging of females been abolished by law, 
and in practice it is still continued, and in no one more shamelessly 
and cruelly than in Jamaica itself, of which recent Parliamentary 
papers furnish abundant proof. (See Anti-Slavery Reporter, vol. iii. 
No. 71, p. 481, and vol. iv. No. 76, &c-) In the crown colonics, 
indeed, this abomination has been prohibited, not by the planters, but, 
in spite of their clamorous opposition, by the authoritative mandate of 
the supreme government. 

Barbadoes stoutly maintained, that “ to forbid, by legislative 
enactment, the flogging of female slaves, would be productive of the 
most injurious consequences.” There are, however, eminent 

planters who vauntingly tell us, that, by the humane law of that 
island, women when flogged, arc to bo flogged decentlyy and with the 
military ca<, and that pregnant womerC* are no ^onger to be 
flogged, but merely confined. Could the most inveterate enemy of 
the Colonists have imagined, beforehand, that in the year 1827, such 
a law could have been uublushingly framed, by a body even of Bar¬ 
badian legislators; and that in 1831, the humanity of it should be 
vindicated hy forty-one English gentlemen? So seems to have thought 
the late Mr. Huskisson. In his despatch of the 18th October, 1827, 
he observes, that the military cat was an instrument intended for 
the correction of men^in the maturity of life, guilty of serious offences. 
It would be most formidable, if the young, tJie aged, and the infirm, 
were to be the sufferers. In the case of females^/' he added, I 
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should hope that no mmi could seriously think of resorting to it. The 
ease supposed of a woman being flogged in an indecent manner, ov 
of a pregnant %coman being flogged at all, would seem to require 
some much more severe punishment than a fine of £10 currency/' 
How must these Barbadian legislators, w'ho had been flogging naked 
women all their days with the cart-^whipy have laughed to fcorn the 
squeamishness of Mr. Huskisson, and his horror of the army cat! So 
far were they from sympathizing with him, that they solemnly and 
officially declare, that to discontinue the flogging of women, would 
be inconsistent with the safety of the inhabitants, the interests of 
property, and the welfare of the slaves themselves/' And yet these 
men are held out to us, by the distinguished forty-one^ as men of hu- 
nmnity, to make laws for the benefit of their bondsmen V* 

St. Vincent, the Bahamas, and several other colonies, in respect to 
fH'.verity of punishment, stand precisely on the same footing as .Ja¬ 
maica. In some of them we have a similar affectation of decency y in 
ihe flogging of women, as is shewn in Barbadoes. In Grenada, St. 
ChristO}jher’s, and Tobago, the limitation of stripes has been reduced 
from thirty-nine to twenty-five; and Dominica has substituted the 
cat for the enrt-whip. As for the laws professed to be passed in a few 
of the chartered colonies, for abolishing the driving-whip, they are 
nothing more than a gross attempt to blind the eyes of the British 
public. The remarks of Earl Bathurst, on that of St, Vincent, are 
applicable, with trivial variations, to all of them. “ The hiw," he 
says, ‘‘ is so constructed, that a free-negro may use it (the driving- 
whip) with impunity, and even a slave may be employed to use it, if 
not carried as an emblem of authority, but as a means of impelling 
other slaves to labour. The prohibition, too, extends only to one 
description of whip, namely, that which is usually called the cart- 
whip. And it is only on the plantation it is prohibited at all. In 
other places it may be exhibited even by a slave with impunity.” 
(Papers by Command for 1827, p. 112.) Is it not an act of deli¬ 
berate dishonesty to pass such a law as this, or to exhibit it when 
passr^d, as a law for abolishing the driving-whip ? 

We mean to reserve, for another occasion,some remarks we shall have 
to make on the gross violations of the laws humanely passed, by His 
Majesty’s government, to regulate and restrain arbitrary punishments, 
which have taken place in the Crown Colonies, notwithstanding 
the appointment of Protectors. In the mean time, we have said 
enough on the subject, as it respects the chartered colonics, to in¬ 
validate the testimony of our forty-one West India proprietors, in 
favour of the humanity of the planters, and of their ‘‘ fitness to make 
laws for the benefit of their bondsmen.” 

5- The next point in order, is the separation of families.^* But 
although OUT forty-one subscribers mention the subject, by way of 
swelling, we presume, the number of alleged ameliorations, yet they 
do not pretend to affirm that any thing effectual has been done to cure 
this evil. All they venture to say upon it is, that “ where a levy shall 
be made of a family or families, each family shall be sold together 
and in one lot.*' This regulation, however, is most obviously nuga- 
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tory, so long as levies are permitted without regard to family ties, and 
more especially, so long as there is no law to prohibit the separation 
of families by private sale^ 

Mr. Burge, the agent of Jamaica, had indeed the extraordinary 
liardihood, on the 15th of April last, to affirm in his place in the 
House of^Commons, that separations by private sale were not per¬ 
mitted in Jamaica. But the falsehood of this assertion was com¬ 
pletely established by Lord Howick, who exhibited an intimate 
acquaintance with this and other parts of the Colonial question, which, 
considering the short time he had been in office, excited our surprise 
and admiration. His Lordship challenged Mr, Burge to ** point out 
any clause of any law, in the whole statute book of Jamaica, in which the 
practice in question was denounced and proscribed.” Mr. Burge, un¬ 
able to meet this challenge, boldly resorted to the subterfuge of saying 
that, * ‘ the Courts of law would set aside the sale; ” but this he said with¬ 
out being able to produce a single instance in proof of his allegation, 
although the case of separation by private sales is one of constant 
occurrence in Jamaica. Mr. Burge too, be it remembered, was actu¬ 
ally the Attorney General of Jamaica, and a member of its legislature, 
in December 1826, when it was proposed in the Assembly, by Mr. 
Batty, “That it shall not be lawful in cases of sale” (making no dis¬ 
tinction between voluntary sales by the master and sales under legal 
process) “ to separate married people from each other, or from their 
issue if under ten years of age, provided the parties belong to the 
same owner; and it shall not be lawful for any collecting constable, 
the provost marshal, or any of his deputies, to levy upon, or sell 
them separately.” This clause, however, was rejected; and the only 
provision made on the subject was this, that on levies, in execution, 
ir mothers and children under ten years of age are sei/cd together 
they shall be sold together. Some of the speeches on this occasion 
throw much light on the state of feeling among the legislators of Ja¬ 
maica. Mr. Brown said, it would be very hard upon a man who 
owed a small sum of £50 to have a whole family sold by the marshal. 
(The hardship to the slave, was made no account of.) Tn reply to 
Mr. Batty, Mr, Hilton observed (and his opinion prevailed in the 
assembly) “ that it would be violating the rights of property to dictate 
to the master how he should dispose of it; he had a right to sell one 
or more of his slaves, according to his wants and inclinations, in the 
same way as he had to dispose of any other property. The proposed 
clause, therefore, he considered as an invasion of property.” (Royal 
Gazette of Jamaica, December 1826.) 

Now Mr. Burge, we should think, must have been aware of these 
occurrences, when, trusting to the ignorance prevailing in the House 
of Commons as to the details of Colonial questions, he ventured to 
contradict Lord Howick respecting the liability of families to be 
separated by private sale, or to affirm that the Courts of law in Ja¬ 
maica would annul such sale. It is difficult to conceive bow Ae, at 
least, could have uttered either the denial, or the affirmation, in igno¬ 
rance of its truth or its falsehood. 

But can it then be true that the different legislatures of the British 
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Colonies |hcn<Id, for eight long years, have contumaciously refused 
to adopt any eifectual measures for rectifyins^ this crying evil of foroi- 
lily separating husband and wife, paieut and child by sale, for the 
convenience, or at the caprice, of an owner; and that forty~om 
^English gentlemen, holding respectable stations in society, and some 
of them members of the British Parliament, should be found to come 
forward before tlie public to praise the humanity of such loi'iblalors, 
arid to guarantee their “fitness to make laws for the benefit of their 
bondsmen Such is the fact, though it is almost too bad for 
belief. ^ < 

6. Our forty-one gentlemen have taken the trouble of raising a 
head foY Manumission f but this could not have been with any 
hope|)» eiftablish the claim of the legislators of the West Indies, to be 
regarded as willing to comply with the suggestions of His Majesty’s 
government on this point; since all they have said and done, 
respecting it, has only served to prove their determination wholly to 
refuse to the slave the right of self-redemptlou invito domino. On 
this subject, indeed, Mr. Burge astonished the House of Commons 
by boldly and broadly asserting that slaves were a freehold pro¬ 
perty, which it was unjust to compel a master to dispose of against 
his will. “This observation,said Lord Howick in his able reply, 
“ shocked me more than I caii describe. Is it not the ordinary 
practice of the British legislature to compel a man to dispose of 
his own freehold property when it is for the public convenience ? 
Does he mean to say it is unfair to make a man part with his 
slave for the value of that slave, when wc every day compel a man to 
part with his property for the mere convenience of the publir? When 
tor constructing a rail-road or a turnpike-road, we compel any man to 
sell property which he has neither acquired nor held by guilt, or with 
a shadow of injustice, and this too on the mere ground of convenience, 
is it to be said that we are to be barred from pursuing the sunic cour'^e 
when justice is concenied, and when the subject of (*ompulsory sale 
i» tliat which no man can have acquired, or can retain, innocently— 
the freedom of an unoffending slave-—the birthright of every Inimaii 
being? I did hear whtl astonishment this argument of the non, and 
learned gentleman, and! though it excited a grt^at sensation in the 
House, I wonder it was not infinitely greater.”-—It was impossible for 
any liberal mind to listen to the manly and indignant expostulation 
of the noble lord without a Ihrill of delight. 

7. The next head of vindication and apology lefcrs to the “ Evi¬ 
dence" of slaves. Of the law on this general subject, as it exists in 
our chartered Colonies, wc know not that we cOuUl give a more ac‘- 
enrate view than will be found in <m third volume, No. OS, p. 370, viz. 
“ Of the chartered Colonieis, Grenada and Tobago have admitted the 
evidence of slaves without restriction. In tlic others the restrictions 
imposed on that admission are (rf-^such a nature as to render their 
apparent concessions perfectly futile and valueless,” -Otir forty-one 
gentlemen, however, seem disposed to falsify this statement. Not con¬ 
tent with alKrming the fact, which we gladly admit, of the unrestricted 
admission of slave evidence in Grenada and Tobago, they^ssert, for 

2 Q 
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example, that, by the law of St. Vincent, ‘SSlavc evulcnce, except 
a^-aiiisL owners, is admissible, as in the case free persons.*’ Now 
that onr readers may jndge of the misrepresentation which is iri- 
volve<l in that assertion, wc will here transcribe Lord Bathurst’s com- 
nunit upon this law in his despatch of April 3, 1S27, ‘‘The law (viz. 
the law of slave evidence) excludes,” says his Lordship, “ the evidence 
of uni)apti/cd slaves, and of slaves baptized by any ministers dissen¬ 
ting- from the established Chiircli.—U also excludes all slaves not suf¬ 
ficiently known to some cler^-yman” (a dissentiiij»; teacher will not do) 
“ to obtain from him a certificate of their ^ood character and repute, 
and of their being sufficiently instructed in the principles of religion 
to iinderstatul the nature of an oath.—What is still more objection¬ 
able is the necessity of obtaining a ci'rtificate to the same effect from 
th<j jjrbprietor or his attorney, which will prevent the slave l)eiug lieanl 
as a witness in any case where the proprietor or attorney has a motive 
for pievonting it.—The slave cannot be admitted as a witness in any 
civil I'ase, and even in ciiminal prosecutions, he cannot be heard 
against ins owner, or manager, or his delegates.—^The testimony of u 
singh* slave, though supported by the clearest circumstantial evidence, 
or even by the testimony of another witness of free couditiou, would 
not, under tliis act, be sufficient for a conviction,—No public record 
is cstablislu’d for rf*gistering the names of slaves competent to give 
evidence,” (Papers by command, part ii, p, 112.) Now our foi'ty^one 
gentlemen, though they must have been aware that tlic law had been 
thus described by His Majesty’s Secretary of State, yet, without 
adverting to any one of the many potent objections he had urged 
against it, give to the legislature of St. Vincent full credit for com¬ 
pliance with the suggestions of the (Javernment, and describe this 
evasive and futile enactment in tlie untrue and deceptive terms we 
have already quoted.^ 


* We are here forcibly reniintled of a rery recent attempt, of the same kind, 
to mislead parliament on tlie subject of (Colonial Slavery, made by the body of 
Colonial agents in this country, and of which, on account of its character, k 
seems desirable to preserve some reminiscence. 

A paper of forty-six folio pages was laid on tlic table of the House of Com¬ 
mons, unci by that House ordered to be printed, on the 28th of March, 1831, 
entitled, “ Slave-laws: West Indies,” and numbeied 301. Notwithstanding its 
si/.c, it passed tlirough the press with cxtraordinaiy celerity, ami was in the 
hands of members on tbe following morning. This paper was naturally pre¬ 
sumed to be some important official document, which government had deemed it 
their duty to fornish, in the utmost haste, previously to tlie discussion on Colo¬ 
nial Slavery, which stood for the very day of its appearance, namely, the 29th of 
March. On looking beyond die first page, however, the attcutivo leader dis¬ 
covered, to his no small surprise, that this pper, ffiough bearing, on its exterior, 
some murks of authority, was no official document, but a paper prepared by the 
West India agents, and having been transmittod by one of their number to 
Loi-d Goderich, was then moved for in the House of Commons, evidently in 
^ tlie hope that, in this transition through the colonial department, it wonid somehow 
or other acquire, in the eyes at least of superficial readers, a character of autliort/ 
ly, and, i-caching them on the very morning of die approaching debate, 

J iitfiuenco tlw vole# of many; while opponents would have no time to examine 
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Equally iiicffoctivc to its piuposa is the new legiBlation, on the suhjcct 
of slave evidence? of Jannuca, as well as that of the othei: Colonics, 
ivith the exceptioiis already mentioned. On the law respertinj]: it in 
the Jamaica Actcf 182(1 (bein^- the same as in the Act of 1831)» Mr. 

^ Huskisson, with his charactcristio g-ood sense, thus comments : It ap* 
ptar^ to rout(mplit( th< admission ot tin t\idcnn ot -.iivis m llust 
t cists of Climes in which the V in usnillythi wtoisoi the sniieriis. 


and (\poso tli^ new and irtiul tontii\ met for ^lun^, to filUcioiH | irly stjlf 
mtnK, in oftnid aspect A suspicion ot llu> kind ippt us to I ivc su ^tstid 
itscit to the mind oi Loidtroduuh ind, to pri vent hi I un^ iniplu itul in i 
pioceediin^so mjnitestly uniiir ml nitons, Ik inMtuclcd 1 ord Ilowick, 

io givi. diu aouce of its lol iuIuh lu cdiwlio nutht otlx hist lun 
dt(n\tdbyU Auoidn ^1\, lin ps udo-ofnid p ipn \ |nlKiill> 1 1 Uci 
Jioni Loid Uowick t) the i oh mil nts ttllin thtm, i 1 tiuou h duin ihi 
fJoubC of CoimooriN, th it 1 o*d (jod( rich hit It luctssin “IkIIh paviMtiinof 
inv po-tMbl* miKontt ption,' lltU lu slu uld ili^tnu tl^ ippii''f tlunt, lli il lord 
taKluiih liKhnAl to ixpie^s iny oj ini )rt nspiUii lu iccuracv oi the \ iiuui'' 
“ iltitfuits' \ huh du> lud thus innsniittcd ml di it lus J o dslnp toiihl 
not too distiiutly evpi an, tint tht\ \m re in\iM d with no nt Imf 

must ht *i,^ndtdonly w cspicssm ^ th o[ nnons ol Uk imU\uUu's fioiu whom 
tlu y I Ill ui I c 1 

iVotwilhs* iiiflm^ this piouqil and hoi ii d h ] i icidm., on the ' irt oC I ( id 
(mdnicli, soiiu tih<l lui ht lu\c h tnpiilmi t h\ tins \ ipuhid Mi Hu\ 
ton's motion ictnill^ Cqjue (n, isitwi ntm] 1, t n tin ^)ihot Mirth, hut it^ 
tm(x|)if»(d p stpoiu mm t> tlu 1 jth oi \pnl, ul ihd th( ie<|Uisitc time toi 
disc jvonn^ the liisi i ttmoU'incss of the pricitdin , md for cxposiiu' tlu 
iniNi ))iosciit ilioiib whu li tlu I npi r cont mud 

I lus tlibunrc work cf ihiM units tomuuiULs wilh m Abslrut of du 
^loL liwof ^st A intLiids of Du( uiIki, H w >, t(ompmud by in ippncutly 
III Ik( 1 m t d( lilit ut( nusst itcment, on tlu lU < t tho (r oncr^, ot tiu st iitnacnts 
ot lus M ijcstv s Sctiet ny of Sliti irspictm it 

“ Upon tins bill, ihc i^entsstiti, tbit “llu Setatuyof Stitt lo tlu t Inrius 
ijildeth follownu, olstM itions,in i lutn lo tlu ,covtrnor of Si Aiiuint, ditid 
drdoi Apul, 1827* ‘Ills Mqcst> Ins obsentd with satisfu tun lilt pio^,iiss 
Thuh b) these Piiutmcnts m ilu mtisiuts to bt tiktnfoi ili inpunumnto 
the titf of ihu slivc population \ poii i ilvuw of tlu whoh • t the law, 1 rni 
fominuidcd by lus Mnc&ty to txprtss his sitisiicfiou \ ith tlu grim d disposi 
lion of the tountil nnd issembly to idopt tlu lucmmeiu aioa lUdusscd to 
them on thrt mipoitint svibjict ’'' 

Now It cuinot be dtuied ibftt these idtniic d words ocn m the Dcspitcii 
of the Secretary of State of the 3d Ajml 1327, (inserted in the p qx is picstuti d to 
Paihumnt by his MipstyS coinnnnd in 1827 piitii |p 110 -Hi ) one 
Init of them being put of the first scuhnet it the <o u lu tucjrunt ot lint 
Despatch, uul theothci half pait of a stutcncc it the lOsc of it,—between 
which two (htathtd sentences, throe folio pp,cs mid \ lu'f of oh (nations mu 
vtno, of i wholly difFcient chacatter, which the fruntis 0 thi “Ahstrut notoiuy 
do not quote, hut do not even allude to m tbe\#r> slyhlest (htiiti * Ihus^ 
theicfore, do they leave, nay, almost force, tlu k ulerto infci,ilnt they hive fnriy 
exhibited the judgment of the Stiretary of Stue nspectin^ this hw, md ihn 
tbit judgment is one ot unmmglelj apprcbifion Whctiici th s w is furly 
intended will be Ust understood hj looKuit, it tho mUiniedut* obsnvinous of 
^flbe noble Secutary, Jml Ballmist, consisting of i ^ncs of sivcn armnadvM- 
sloiis Oil die different clauses of the Act in cjucstion “ says the 
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excluding tJieir evidence in other enscs/* (indeed in all other ci^iminal 
and in all civil cases*) “ a distinction which does not seem to rest ojje* 
any sound foundation.—^Therc is not any necessary connexion betweetf 
the baptism of a witness and his credibility.—^The rule whicli requires 
that two slaves shall consistently depose to the same fact, on being 
examined apart, before any free person can be convicted on slate 
testimony, will greatly diminish the value of the general rule:.In 
some cases, as that of rape, such a restriction might secure impunity 
to offenders of the worst description.—^The rejection of the testimony 
of slaves twelve months after the commission of the crime would be 
fatal to the ends of justice in many cases; nor is it easy to discover 
whUt solid advantage could result from it in any case.—If the owner 
of a slave is convicted of any crime on the testimony of that slave, the 
Court has no power of* declaring the slave free, though it may exer¬ 
cise that power when it nroceeds on other evidence.—Highly import¬ 
ant as It is to deprive a slave of every motive for giving false testimony 
against 1 ) 1 ^ owuei, that object might be secured without incurring the 
iiiooiivenience of leaving the slave in the power of an O^ner convicted 
ofllu* extreme abuse of his authority.—In rejecting thepioposal for a 
recoitl of the names of all slaves sufficiently iubtructed to be compo- 


noble Secretary of State, observed with satifactiot^ the pt ogress made 6^ 
Hme tmetme-^Sy in the meimres U) be taktn/or the i^ovemefit of the state of 
the dave paptt/atwn.” Thus far Uie quotation is W}nect; but the agents 
omit entuoly the latter half of the same sentence which runs as follows:— 

7f«f it is at the same tme mf/ duty to remind youy that there are several 
stHu\uTCs whichy though recommended in the mstruchons approved by the two 
Uomi of Parliamenty are either entirely omitted u the billy or are tmpeifccHy 
sccomphshed; and ihaty xmUss the legiskturt of St. Vincent's take them inio 
iheu stnom constderaiiony and make some further provision on these sul^ectsy they 
will not have satisfied the expectations of Parhnmnt and thepvbhcP (.Papers 
by counnand, 1827. Part ii. p, 110.) Such is the whole of this garbled sentence. — 
Then follow tlie seveie and lengthened animadversions to which we have 
alluded, ?nd the substance of which may be found in the Anti*Slaveiy Be- 
portei, Vol. n, No. 29, p. 116. At the conclusion of them come the words which 
the agents have again garbled to make out their ease of approbation by the 
Kma"s Government. The woids they have taken are; ** Upon a review of the 
whole lawy I am commanded by kis Majestyy to espress his satifuction with the 
general disposition of the CouncU ana Assembly to adopt the recommendations 
which have been adat essed to them on this important suitject** What follows of 
the sentence the agents have prudently suppressed ; namely, ^t J hme it 
further m command to signify to you^ that kis Majesty's expectations will not be 
satisfied until the law has been revised and amended mth reference to the ohseTvOh 
timu contained in my present despatch." (Ibid.) But this is only one of a 
multitude of apparently studied misrepresentations which this pretended « Ab¬ 
stract'' containsa charge we are perfectly ready to substartdam, when called 
upon to do 50. 

♦ The only crimes even, in the trml of which their hampered and restricted 
evidence can be given, are, murder, felony, burghuy, robbe^, rebellion, Ueason^ 
rape; mutilating, dismembenng, branding, or cmeUy tmtpg a slave; sedAdoujI 
mee(in{^, and the harbourng of Irunaways^ 
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tent witnes$e$, the legislature appear to have neglected the means of 
providing a cheap and efiectual encouragement to good conduct, and 
of investing the religious teachers of slaves with a powerful and legU 
timale influence over them/' 

With such unanswerable objections to the wisdom and efficiency of 
this law, theWest Indians have little reason to boast of it. But they give 
also an untrue view of its provisions. They say of it that it admits 
the evidence of slaves in all criminal cases against all persons; 
whereas it only admits that evidence in some cases ; and they wholly 
omit to mention some of the most injurious of the restrictions speci¬ 
fied by Mr. Iluskisson.—Ceitainly the Jamaica Assembly furnish no 
proof, in this act of legislation, which has been the subject of their 
renewed deliberation for five or six years, of their **fitness to make 
laws for the benefit of their bondsmen.”—What hope, moreover, can 
exist of u pure and effective administration of justice, where niuc-tentlLS 
of the community are placed under so many harassing and degrad¬ 
ing distinctions, us to their right of giving evidcnct* in Courts of 
justice? And yet such is the strange perverseness of our Colonial 
legislators that their laws admit the evidence of a single slave, 
nnbaptl/c(l and unsworn, to convict a fellow slave oven in capital 
cases, nud to doom him to die by the hand of the executioner. 

y. The representations of the forty-one distinguished individuals 
who have oome forward on this occasion, are, if possible, still more 
wide of the truth, upder the next head of protended reform, namely, 
the slave’s Riyhimjkproperty and Rhjht of action'^ Their state¬ 
ment, in tlic case of at. Vincent, for example, is as follows : and as 
it varies little from their correspoirdiug statements respecting Ja¬ 
maica and the other chartered colonics, we may take it as the basis 
of our remarks:— 

§ 5. ‘‘ Secures to slaves the possession of personal property,*’' and 
guards against its invasion by a fine of £10 (currency), over and above 
the property taken fiom them/' 

To exhibit the whole deceptivcucss of this statement, it will ho 
necessaiy to transcribe the very words of this fifth clause, difieiuig 
in nothing material from the corresponding clause in the Acts of .fa- 
maica and of other colonics. 

, “ And whereas by the usage of these Islands slaves have been ^>rr- 
mitled to acquirey hold^ and enjoy personal propertyy free from the 
control or interference of their owners; and it is expedient that such 
laudable custom should be continued and established by law; be it 
therefore e7mctedy That if any owner or possessor of any slave, or 
any other person wliatsoever, shall unlawfully take away from any 
slave, or in any way deprive, or cause him to be deprived, of any 
species of personal property by him lawfully possessed or acquired ; 
such person shall forfeit ana pay the sum ot d&lO, over and above the 
value of any such prQperty, so taken away as aforesaid; the same to 


• Under the head of Js}nsic% Ae "Abstract” says, th^t the law " establishes 
* the riglit of slaves to personal property/' The tWp,;datements are subitmtiaify 
the same. , 
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he rcco\eied by warrant under the hand and seal of the justice of 
the piMCc before whom the com'plamt shall be laid and the facts 
proved,” 

That the full measure of the evasion, deliberately practised in 
this enactment, may be duly appreciated by the reader, it will be 
proper to place in juxtaposition the 24th clause of the Trinidad 
Order of March, 1824, which was evidently hefoie the eyes of the le¬ 
gislature of St. Vincent's, as well as before the eyes of the legisla¬ 
tures of the other Colonics, at the time their new Acts were framed. 

§ 24. And wherem by t/?e umye of Trinidad $Ums have hitherto 
been rcputetl competent in the law, and kune in fact been permitted 
ttt avyuire^ AoW, and eyijoy property^ free from the control nr inter- 
ference of their owners; and if is ixpedient that the said favdable 
custom should be rccognivcd and established by laWj and that pro- 
vision should be made for enabling such slaves to invest such their 
piojH'ity on good security; be it tkei^efore ordered, that no person in 
tlip island of Trimdad, being in a state of slavery, shall be, or be 
deemed, or taken to be, by reason or on account of such his condi¬ 
tion, incompetent to purchase, acijuiie, possess, hold, eujov, alienate, 
and dispose of propcity; but every such slave shall, and is heieby 
declared to be, competent to purchase, acipiire, possess, hold, enjoy, 
alienate, and dispose of lands, or money, cattle, implements or uten¬ 
sils of husbandry, or household furniture or other etiects of such or 
tlip like nature, of what value or amount soever; and to bring, main¬ 
tain, prosecute and defend any suit or action^ikto comt of justice, 
for or m respect of such property, us fully ancramply, to all intents 
and purposes, as if he were of free condition.” And by another 
clause (§ 8.) the Protector is empowered and required in all such 
cases to act for the slave and on bis behalf. (Papers by command, 
1824, p. 151.) 

The corresponding terms in the two enactments arc given in 
italics: a perusal of the whole will, therefore, at once exhibit, in full 
view, the evasive tenor of the affected imitation of the Trinidad law 
on this subject. 

For the deceptive preamble to this enactment the legislatures of 
Ihc chartered colonics stand, in some measure, excused by the example 
of the Trinidad Code. But that the statement it contains is incorrect, 
is abundantly proved by the official Report of His Majesty's Com¬ 
missioner of Legal Inquiry, Mr, Dwarris, himself a considerable pro¬ 
prietor of slaves in Jamaica. That ^ntleman teWs us, that neither 
in Barbadoes, Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincent, Dominica, Antigua, St, 
Christopher, Nevis, nor Tortola, the nine islands he visited, can slaves 
acquire property by /aw, except'for the benefit of their masters; 
nor can claim atiy redress for ioluries done them, either by their 
master, <^is delegate, of Oten by ffiird parties, except through the 
master/ PAnd vthon b the last of his^Repotts* d|eHhird, at p. 106, 

■ I III.. . . . I . . .Ill . . . . ..I . . til. . . 

* See Mr. Fin* of pp. 67, 00, 221^ 223r 

Second Iteport, No. 2t(} ofi i826; pp. i$0f 251,252. Thira Report, No.‘36 of 
1826—fipp. t3, 87. 
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he comes to sum up the whole of the evidence respecting the slavc’^s 
legal rights of property, he tluis expresses himself: The slaves now 
labour under prodigious disadvantages, A slave is under a personal 
disability, and cannot sue in any court of law or equity, not even in 
respect of injuries done to him by other slaves, A slave cannot pro¬ 
secute in the criminal courts. A slave cannot enter into a recog¬ 
nizance.” Slave evidence is not admitted against freemen, white or 
black, even against wrong-doers. In those cases,” (namely, against 
follow-slaves,) ^Svhere slave evidence is admitted, it very often is not 
upon oatli.” If the property of a slavo is taken from* him, he can¬ 
not personally seek redress. His mastery it is said, may bring tres¬ 
pass. This, however, is very insufficient; for he also may not; and 
if he does, and none but slaves are present at the infliction of the 
injury, as is likely to be the case, there is no satisfactory proof of the 
fact,. The owner, suing for his slave, must establish his case by com¬ 
petent evidence, and cannot prove the fact by persons under legal disa¬ 
bilities.” Mr, Dwarris then goes on to prove, by otlier considerations, 
that from the non-admissibility of slave evidence, *'thc slave is left 
defenceless,” and concludes the whole thus : “ From all we saw in all 
the islands, it was the firm conviction of His Majesty’s Commissioners, 
that tJie foundation of every improvement, botli as regards the white 
and black population of these colonies, must, be laid in an improved 
administration of justice, and in the admission of slave evidence.”* 

It may even be true, that in many, if not most oases, the slaves 
are allowed to enjoyft(Jieir peculium without direct control or inter¬ 
ference ; but this by no^mcans aflects the question of law. And, as 
Mr. Dwarris himself properly intimates, the question for the legisla¬ 
tor is not what is done, but what may be done, in a case of this de¬ 
scription. And that it is always in the power of the master, and may 
often be in his inclination, to disturb his slave’s enjoyment of property, 
is unquestionable. He may do so every time he chooses to sell his 
slave, or to permit him (a very frequent occurrence) to be levied 
upon for debt or for taxes. He does so whenever he drives him, by 
severity, to run away, or whenever, by engrossing his time, he deprives 
him of the power of attending to his stock or to hl.s grounds. He 
mayy and often does, tsdcc from him his grounds, and he may, and 
often does, kill his stock, without the possibility of redress. (See 
House-of-Commons Papers for 1825, No. 476, p. 45, and fur 1826, 
No- 401, p. 17.) In the Report of the Berbice Fiscal, we find the slaves 
of an estate complaining timt the overseer had killed all their hogs. 


^ Even in Trinidad, before the new Cente of 1824 was framed, this same 
gentleman and Mr. Jahez Henry, acting as Commissioners of Legal Inquiry in 
tliat Island, had ascertained as follows t <The judge of criminal inqmiysaid, 
that a slave could acquiia property for his own benefit;’ but the chief justice was 
of a contraty opinion; for be said, * a slave eannoty by the Spanish law, acquire 
auy property, except for the benefit of his master.’ ^ In case of property in the 
possession of a slave, whether belonging to hinis^f or his master, bet^ wrong- 
folly taken fmm him, kis oply recomaoleby the ossper.’ (llonsc-of-Comniotui 
Papers for 1827, No. 551, p, 28.) 
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On« man, Leandrr, had ten hogs killed at one time by the manager, 
and for complaining of this act he was put in the stocks. The Fiscal, 
to whom Leander complained, regrets this harsh proceeding; which 
he does not however punish or redress, but rather es:tenuates. Here 
we have, probably, the accumulations of Leander’s whole life 
destroyed, in one hour, hj the merciless and irresistible act of the 
pettj despot of the plantation; and for this injury there was no redress! 

But besides the msecurity of his properly, (for property must 
necessarily always be insecure in those circumstances of personal de** 
pcndancc and civil disability under which the slavn is placed,) the 
slave is actually prohibited, even by this vaunted law of St. Vincent, 
§§ 81 and 82, from dealing in sugar, cotton, rum, molasses, cocoa, 
coffee, or other goods or merchandize of any sort, except firewood, 
fish, poultry, goats, hogs, grass, fruit and vegetables.’’^ Indeed, in 
the colonics having legjslatuies of their own, the clauses that have 
been introduced into their nciv codes, on the subject of the property 
of slaves, are no more than an evasion of the recommewdations of 
Ills Majesty, They set out, in general, with a preamble, like that of 
St. Vincent, affirming that, by custom, slaves have been allowed to 
possess and enjoy personal property. After this preamble, it might 
have been expected, ihat that would have been made their right by 
law, which, it is stated, had formerly been enjoyed by permission and 
sufferance. The enactment which generally follows, however, is, not 
that such custom shall be established by law, but tiiat if any mabler, 
or other person, shall unlawfully take away from a slave, or deprive 
him of, what he may be lawfully possessed of, such person (not shall 
be punished as a felon, but) shall forfeit ten pounds currency (less 
than five pounds sterling), over and atove the value of the property^ 
We are not even told how a slave may lawfully possess property, nor 
is any legal title to it coufeired upon him* No means of suit are 
affouied him, and he is generally debarred from giving evidence in all 
civil actions. In short, with scarcely an exception, tly; provisions on 
this point arc, it is again maintained, a mere evasion of the king’s re¬ 
commendation, and leave the slave in the same helpless and unpro¬ 
tected state, as to all essential rights of property, as he was before 
those provisions were enacted* 

The insidious clause which we have quoted from the St* Vincent’s 
Act, on the subject of the slave’s rights of property^ and which is 
nearly word for word the same as that of JamaieSj obviously effects 
a complete revolution in the laws of theft and robbery, as they 
respect the prmerty of a slave, which would, of itself, be fatal to 
his security. But the slave possesses, by law, no rights of property, 
for most assuredly this clause gives him none; while it effectually 
excludes him by its vety terms from acquiring any interest in land,— 
a restriction which is at once harsh, imj^litic, and unnecessary. 

• The lay is neariy the same in all the colonies, wheAer crown or chartered; 
and a most iniquitous tow '*t is, independently of its b^g inconsistent with any 
valuable right of property in the slave. 


4 
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Of Jamaica it is further affirmed, by our forty-one West Indians, 
that § IG, ‘‘secures to slaves the right to receive bequests of private 
property,** Never was there a clause framed which more strikingly 
exemplifies the evasive spirit*of colbtiial legislation than this; for U) 
the barren recognition of the right in question is annexed tlic follow¬ 
ing sweeping proviso:— Provided always that notfiing herein con¬ 
tained shall he deemed to authorise the institution of any action or 
suit at law or in equity^ for the recovery of such legacy^ or to render 
it necessary to make any slave a defendant a suit of equity,'* 
And even the law of Tobago on this point, though it advances more 
nearly than any otlicr to the model of the Crown Colonies, yet is ren- 
tlerea almost equally inoperative with that of Jamaica, by the want 
of a Protector, or of any authorised channel for vindicating the slave’s 
rights of property. 

tJurely, surely, here are no proofs cither of the humanity of the 
planters, or of tlieir alleged fitness to make laws for the benefit of 
their bondsmen,** but proof enough of studied evasion, and of deli¬ 
berate and Hagrant misrepresentation. 

9. The only remviining head of the ** Abstract** drawn up by these 
forty-one gentlemen, which it remains for us formally to notice, in the 
way of exposure and refutation, bears the title of “ Legal Protection** 

Tile Secretary of state had required, as the only cfiectual means of 
securing “ legal protection” to the slaves, that a Protector and Guar¬ 
dian of slaves should bo appointed, who should not bo a proprietor of 
slaves, or interested in slave property. The fulfilment of this pro¬ 
posal is thus announced in the “ Abslmct.” St. Vincent, ^ 25;— 

Magistrates, a Council of Protection. On receiving information of ill- 
treatment of slaves, they are bound to inquire, and, if the complaint 
be well founded, to prosecute.” Jamaica, ^ 33:—In cases of mal¬ 
treatment of slaves, “Justices and vestry to be a council of protec¬ 
tion to prosecute offenders/*—-and so with slight variations in other 
colonies. 

It seems scarcely necessary to expose this stale and idle pretence, 
this mockery, of protection, by which the very persons to be guarded 
against, the owners or managers of estates, arc themselves consti¬ 
tuted the legal guardians of the slaves. Indeed the very clauses which 
are here referred to, and which also ore not new but old laws, 
are «o feebly and inadequately framed, as rather to deprive the 
slave of the means of protection, than to secure it for him. In case 
any justice of the peace shall receive a complaiitt that any slave has 
been wantonly or improperly punished, then such justice may asso¬ 
ciate to himself another justice, who may proceed to inquire, &c,; 
and having inquired, and found the complaint true, “ it shall be the 
duty of such justices, and they are required, to prosecute the offender 
according to law; ” or, if the complaint be found groundless, to pun¬ 
ish the complainant with thirty-nine lashes, &c ,: and all this is to be 
done by these twa^ justicea^ without penalty, or responsibility, or 
record, or report w^tsoever. Was theije ever such a barefaced im- 
^ position on parliament and the public as to c^Bl this protection ? To 
prove this,.It would be sufficient to refer to the uniform principle 
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maintained by government, of placing, in till the Ciown Colonics, the 
office of Gwurdian and Protector of slaves solely in the hands of men 
cliscounected with slavery. 

But let us hear the judgment of Mr. Commissioner Dwarris, when 
speaking of this very clause; for it stood in the St. Vincent’s Act of 
1821, as it does in that of 1825, and in tluj Jamaica Act of 1816, as 
in that of 1831. There is “ no other magistracy, board, or council, 
to discharge the delicate duty of investigating the conipUiiiils of 
»lavi»s (whether of cruelty, oppression, excess of work, or subtraction 
or ilcticiency of food or clothing,) eivvpt the attorneys or managers 
of estates. Hence the salutary provisions of the Slave Act are in 
fi inger of being rendered incttecluul.” (Huuse-of-Commons Papers, 
No. 276 of 1826, p. 24.)—One magistrate testifies to the commis¬ 
sioner, that he recollected only two complaints of slaves for ill-usage 
in three years. (Jb. p. 23.) Can this be matter of surprise, when 
thirty-nine lashes arc ready for the unsuccessful eomplainunt ? 

It is impossible* to place in a clearer light, the uselessness of such 
provisions as those which are now boasted of by our forty-one sub- 
scribeis to the m,inilc-»to, than has been done by Mr. Iluskisson in his 
despatch of Se])ttMnl)er 22, 1827. ‘‘The council of protection,” lie 
says, “ cannoT be considered an effectual substitute for the office of a 
distinct and indepcndcal piotoctor. If will con-^i.st of tlioso indivi¬ 
duals over wlioin tlio piotcctor vvas ti# exercise his supcrintendaiice. 
Their duties are Imiited to the single case of extreme bodily injury, 
and ‘die to be discharged only if they think propv'r. The periodical 
returns required from the piotcetor upon oath aio not to bo made by 
this^conned, nor are they even bound to keep a ri'eoid of their ])u>- 
rcedings. No piovi&ion is made foi executing the duties of the office 
in did’eront parts of the colony, on fixed and uniform principles; 
and the number of persons united in this trust is such as to destroy 
the sense of jiersonal and individual responsibility.” 

The truth is, that Jamaica, Barbadocs, Ht. Vincent, and the otlier 
colonies, under the name of legal protection to tlie slaves, have ac¬ 
tually contiived to give protection anrl immunity lO the oppressors of 
the slaves. Against whom is protection for the slaves required? 
it not against their masters and managers? But to whom is their 
piotection <*onfide<l l)y the legislatures of Jamaica, <Vc. ? To these 
very masters and managers, who, in fact, compose the entire of the 
inagibtracy, and of the parish vestries. Surely the term protection does 
not necessarily involve the principle of protection. On the contrary, 
it involves, under tlie laws we are considering, the pxtinction of that 
principle : tor if tlie purpose had been to divest the slaves of all pro¬ 
tection, no more efibctual device could have been framed for ac¬ 
complishing that object, tlutn tiie insidious enactment in (jnestion. 

Nor, we apprehend, are we singular in this opinion. If we mistake 
not, such is the clear and nnambiguous judgment of Jx)rd Howick, as 
expressed in his powerful speech, on the 15tii of April last, in reply to 
Mr, Burge, the late Attorney General and site present agent of 

K md^a, and one of ifie avowed framers of one at least of the ffilla- • 
oa abstracts wr have been examining. Of the many extraordbary 
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piopositw n^,’ (puM .1 cdint; fiom Mr Biirpt,) none astonished nic so 
miuh, Slid his [oidship, as the itmiik thit m Jamajca the oountd 
o( piotiction ais\\citd the smu pin poses ‘a protatoi/ for I 
thout>ht I knew, on coniptUnl anlhout>, Ihit counnls ot pio- 

tocfmn were no substilute for the ofhee of ])iot( (toi, as established lu 
tin (Town (oloints It so hxppcns th it in the \car 182b, lord 
Bilhiust sent out the htads ot ttrtain lulls, formed on the oidei in 
u>um il, which he wisb<d to he icjriilirly driwn up by the 1 iwothet is 
ot th( crown, and Ivid btfoie the difFtrent Asscnibbca. lo the diitt 
ot \ bill appointm*^ a pi ole ctor, which was iccoulinj^ly pupiud bv 
the hw oftneis ot ) iiniu a, was appended the following nub sit-in 
by William Bui|^e, Atfouicy General, and Hn^o Junes, idvoc ite 
Gem III ‘V\l hive not consideiul ouiselvts c dlcel upon to notu e 
tn the <h itt of this bill, oitiui by way ot repeal oi otherwise, that pait 
of the 2^1h section ot tin consolidated sii\e Kw, wlmh (onMitutcs 
the justices and itsliy ol iieh ])irish a eonucil ot projection, bee uise 
the dutiPS assigned to that hodg (VK of a fwlnrt pdfdtfif dishnct 
pom tho^f which an (ominitUd to if c protcctoi and gmu Uan of 
hhti es hif tht pmnsions of this hUl* 1 tiilW eomur/ uUlul lus loid 
-ship, “in this ojuTUon, ind I think it rm i!>lf ind jiwt \ room il 
ot piotcttion IS imeieclc\K( toi dividing tlu uspoiisd>ilit> ainon^ > 
numliLi of individu tIs it is a piouetioii to tlu ojjpu soi, m t to the 
oppussui A nunul<)u^ (Oiineil of pi inlds r ui \enlun to stiHe pio- 
^c(utIons which would be instiluUd wcu tlic U'^pousibilily oi re- 
tusnij^ to do so to Kst on \ sin^h indi\uUnl onl\ I iiimly belu \t 
tint in the CISC ot Kitty Hilton, n < rsi whuh 1 hue leeintly Inin 
compelled to hy on tlu tible ot tlu House with nun Jed feeliiitrs of 
Kt^iet and shunt ind honor, T fmnly belieM tint no one of those 
indivulu ils who voted is membe rs of the eouneil of ]uot(e1ion, ind, 
b\ i lai^c majoritj, (led ucd iu.uiist apiosteutioii would h\\( come 
to sueh x eleusion it he !nd bei n cilhd upon sin Iv to pionuunn 
upon the ( ise he would hue teircdto num tlu undiviehd u sponsi- 
bility ” 

But be it loratmbeud that Kitty Hilton's ci'-e h but one out of 
many which hive Ktely (neumluuel 1h( tible of tlu House ot ( om¬ 
inous, m proof ot the utter wOIthlcssnes^ ot these hoisted eouneds ot 
protection, and of the utter unfitmss llieufoTc of tlu pi mins to 
make liws for the btneht of then sh\(i> ^^e will not now cntti 
tuTthei mto them thantorefei tlie re ider to the follow ini; paibsi^cs 
which have lecently appeared m tlu Anti Slutry JUpoitei, \i/ 
\ok 111 No b4, p Wland34^, No bb, p 171, No b8, p dlbiiid 
410, No bO, p 420—441, No 71, p 481 -105,—%ol iv No 7b, 
p. 1 14—136, aufl No 70, p 24f> 

But this IS not all Every puket which arrives fioni tlie western 
wo!Id comes fraught with flesh tidings of honor to the sune eiFcct, 
and the difficulty we now feel pressing upon us is to find time ami 
'^pacc for communuating to oui rcadcis the accumulated pioofs of 
the mvetpialeand incurable evils of slavu\,and espec i illy of 
ot utter destitution of legal potec^ion, in whuh the dives 
happily placed, by leaving the work of legislating foi them, a work 
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for which parliament alone is competent, to be performed by the 
planters. 

We hjive thus gone through the principal heads of the Abstract” 
on which the West Indians found their claim, aiot only to the for¬ 
bearance but to the confidence of the parliament and people of 
England, arid we think we have proved that it is so for from sup¬ 
porting that claim, that it furnishes the very strongest demonstra¬ 
tion fif the unfitness of the planters to legfslate for their slaves, and 
that it is only by the dirett intervention of Parliameut that any effec¬ 
tual remedy can be applied to the evils of colonial bondage. And 
yet we have left wholly unnoticed a multitude of mistatemeuts con¬ 
tained in this Abstract, which are either the blunders of ignorance, 
or the wilful perversions of fact. It would be endless to notice even 
a tythe of these. On a future occasion we may resume the subject. 

But before we conclude, we are anxious to remind our readers 
that this Abstract'* exhibits to them only what our forty-one gen¬ 
tlemen deem the favourable side of West Indian legislation. We 
cannot commend their taste, indeed, in' the selection. Still their 
object was to give us a succinct view of those Colonial improvements;— 
of those beauties in short of Colonial legislation, which raise the slave's 
enjoyments far above those of the British peasant, and which arc to 
serve as convincing proofs that the West Indians were maligned ami 
slandered by the Anti-Slavery Society when it pronounced them 
“ unfit and unwilling to frame laws for the benefit of their bondsmen,” 
and affirmed that it was a task which could only be eficctually ac¬ 
complished by the direct intervention of Parliament.” Had tlu*.y 
chosen to give, not only what they regard as the light side of the 
picture but the dark side also; to give in short, a just, impartial, and 
unsophisticated whole length portrait, as it were, of the entire legal 
condition and liabilities of the Colonial slave, it would form a pretty 
exact counterpart, or rather amplification, of another Manifesto, 
namely, the Anti-Slavery Manifesto, dated the 1st of October, 
entitled a Brief View of the nature and effects of Negro Slavery 
as it exists in the Colonies,” with copies of which the forty-one 
authors of the West Indian Manifesto may be supplied on application 
At the Anti-Slavery office', 


and ntl other puhUcattom of the Society^ mnjf he had at their Ofhcc^ 
^BiAidermanhury; or at Mesuts, liatl^hard^s, i87, Furaddiy^ end Arch'$<i Voni- 
hiU* They may aho he proewedj through any hooksetUr^ w (it the dfpoh of the 
jSWirty iUrofmhovd the klogdom. 


J^pndoti: S. JuQ, rnutM*. 









